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PEEFACE. 


Agaxk the curtain is raised, and we make our how to the Public on th© oompletion of ^ 
the Fifth VoLUiifE, Nuw Sektbs, of the FAMinT Fuiekd. It is our pleasing duty to 
acknowledge the increasing favour awarded to the Work. Our ol^ect been to amnsey 
instruct, and refine, and to secure by a vigilant attention to every department of the 
Family FniUND, all that its readers could possibly desire. Our efforts have been erowned 
w ith success : 

“ It IS sure, 

Wf .imped by the seal of nature, that the well 
Ot mind, where all Its waters feather pure, 

Shull, with unquestioned spoil, all hearts allure.** 

To the Young we have especially recommended ourselves, as a Friend** and a 
‘^Mejitoi.’* In our own youth we can remember witli what pleasure we anticipated th© 
periodical arrival of the Magazine, to which we dignifi» d ourbclves a Subevriber.’* 
What a change han crossed tliq popular mind smcc then! Th© transparent veil of 
Piction, which once constituted itself the chief attraction, has been withdrawn, and a 
healthy, improving literature, adapted to the rapid progiess of intelligence, now stands 
forth to reprove the past. Wo have eudoavoured to keep pace with the times, to develop 
the resources which modern invention has added to the storehouse of social know- 
ledge, and to record in our pages many a useful hint which might otherwise, from th© 
transitory state of all things, ^literature itself not excepted, —^havo passed into oblivion. 
And now, on the threshold of another Volume, with thousands of expectant faces around 
us, we will declaie our intention of raising the ihoiiu'ter of the Family Frubnu to a still 
higlicr point tlian it has hithei'to attained, and to make it, in a familiar sense, adapted to 
every class oi readers, remembering, with Gay, that 

** Variety *h the Rource of joy below, 

Fioiu which, still flesh revolving pleasures flow ' 

In books and love the xnind one end pursucR, 

And only change th’ expiiiag hame renews.” 
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describe him, aa our readcrt will have 
plenty of opportiinities of knowin;]; more of 
him presently; but we may as well avail 
otirselves of tlie opportunity to present them 
with a flkotch of the old manor-houso, whi- 
ther he is bound— an unexpected, though 
by no nmans an unwelcome gnest. The 
manor-'honse of Belt»»vne. bulk of tkat des- 
cription of ^iie which m deeply 

beneath the hand of time, is faihioiiiMl upon 
the architectural models prevalent Itt this 
country daring the reign of the fir4,t Jomes^ 
It is well furnished with |>ointed gables 
and tail chimneys. The windows are 
ample, fitly inonailled and traversed, and 
the aspect of the whole edifice afford', 
abundant indications of good taste, as well 
as of hereditary nobility in those who wero 
its founders. Trim gardens, with terraces 
and parterres extend in front, and the t.ill 
avenue of limes, which conducts the visitor 
down from the ancient gates, is joined by 
a bedt of eontcTnp()riinc»>us oak'^ and beecheH, 
which, circling round tlu gardens, in- 
doses them from \ulg,ir observation. A‘^ 
you enter, you arc in the great hall ; it is 
lighted by large bay wdndow«, in the re- 
cesses wdi<»reof deer-skins arc spread out 
for carpets; halberds, nrd other picce-t of 
ancient armour, fill np tbo vacant «ipa(ts. 
The rooms are wainscoted with blade oak, 
and the furniture, which i-s nearly a^' old as 
the house itself, is of that stately kiral 
which suited ihe style in which our ancc'S- 
tors were pleased to live. Having ascend- 
ed the polished stairs, with their hca\y 
oaken bulustrades, you enter a corridor 
which is hung round witli portraits, fion* 
the time of King Hal, of immortal me- 
mory, down to th»>se of the more respect- 
able George. These cavalier^, in cniras'^e-, 
and long flowing locks, miitgle withwell- 
drossed gentlemen in doublets of black vel- 
vet, and waistcoats of antique fashion. Stiff 
ladies, whose virtue we presume to have 
been unimpeachable — at least they look as 
if it had been, on the canvas of Lely — srnih" 
too upon thp spectator — such smiles ae. ma- 
•tronly beauty, arrayed in buckram and 
hoop, alone can bestow. Passing along 
the corridor, decorated by portraits such as 
we have described, we arrive at the draw- 
ing-room doors. Let ns open tliem and 
make our entrd; we shall find a charming 
group collected to receive us. 

The Ulterior was brilliantly lighted, and 


wore a Jool&ly cheerful aspect. Kvcry'tbing 
was simple and elegant on the table*' and 
girandoles* Flowers were so tustofnlly 
arranged, that all the gold of Ophir could 
not have more effectually embellished the 
apartment. The windows were simply ca- 
nopied with draperies of white muslin, 
which fell in graceful folds fbotti oorniccs 
of black oak; but there were rosea and 
jasmine in profusion, by which the whole 
rntniospherc wiis perfiim<fl as if the room 
had a itarden. A youiig^giirl, rjiir and 
ftesh as the KIow«jc« fey she was sur- 
rounded, sat. Of rather reclined upon a sofa 
working at a jiiocc of embroidery. fi<*t «h 
IWM iso um\ h.iic n nearer look at Violet 
(Hare, for it 'would be difficult in tins djtll 
world to (li'-cover anythiwjg more lovcdy 
than that ‘^weel l.iee, wImoIi, shaded by 
loose waves of d»nk hair, fe iandiug over 
the W'ork before it. tire rsaroics', attiiude 
in which •she vvie m at(*d oauuot .dl tfcther 
(oiicc*al flu* graceful svmiHOtrv of a figure 
<d’ more than eomnion Immuhv. Ih*r large 
♦‘yes weie dark and |>(‘nctrating; her strong- 
ly inaiked oyebrous would jicrliap'- have 
imparted a too de< idl'd eheiacter to h('r 
head, liud not a < li.iiniiing expression of 
I andoiir an<l uai\< tf given to her tile eoun- 
tniaiK*. of a ibild i Uber llcm ot a woman, 
it tlx Ox t of lx i liaviiig nuinlK'U'd some 
nitielicn sniinixi's would of iNell Jiave en- 
tJtl<'d her to 1 i\ < laim to ^ik b u, pref« umon. 
Sli< simpK attired in a nm-Iin (hcs<. 
of p ie blue, and her luxuriant liair, fas- 
tened behind bv a ix>t-work of vvi>\o,i dlk, 
give a still strouoer CKprt ssion ol ♦‘hissit 
beauty' to the fiix' contour of her small 
Groeiiui head. 

S<‘ated in ii l-argo arm-chriir near tbo fire 
was a man of stately presence ; his hair 
was neai’H white, and the hand of tinrehad 
[ touched his countonuneo with deep linos; 

but the latent fire whiih gb'aracd from his 
I eye, as it was o( copied by the rolumns of 
[ tile journal lie held close to the light beforo 
him, showed that liis intellectual cnorgies 
liacl suffered notliing from the wear and 
tear which iitid assailed the framework in 
which they were inclosed. This is Sir 
Peregrine Maitland, the uncle and guardian 
of the young lady,— with whoso portrait 
the reader has a] ready'' been presented, — •»» 
well as the proprietor of the ancient mnttw- 
bouse, where the scene is laid. Occupied 
at a tea equipage, which wtis placed 'flO a 
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^mall table in the further extremity of thp 
apartnuMit, &at tiu* lady of the house. The 
quiet self-possession and easy gniee'of lier 
manner as slic performed that mo^t ugree- 
ab!o of all doines>tic functions— felio duty of 
making tea — would have convinced the 
most casual obsoiwer that she had come of 
gentle hlood, even ha/1 her highly-arched 
features, tinely-formed mouth, and pencilled 
eyebrowH afforded no indications^ oi‘'tho fact. 
'J’he countenance of Lady Maitland a^till 
displayed traces of that beauty for which 
she hud otico been distinguished, ulthuagh 
^Iic had long sJru‘<' ]>assed that periotl when j 
c^cn the most fascinating of her sex are 
content 1<» dwell upon the memory of former ' 
triumphs, .'ind live their lives and their lo\es 
over again in the eontoinplation of those by 
whom they are to be Kucceoded. But Fate 
hiid nor permitted to the baronet’s lady the 
c onsolation of seeing her former charms 
revive in the person of a daughter. Her 
prccgcny hud been limited to tno sons, one 
of whom, William, the future baronet, then 
in the ])rime of lif<‘, was seated near her; 
wliile the other, who liad entered the na\,> 
at au <*urly age, and reached the distin- 
guished post ol lieutenant, was daily ex- 
pected home, after jui absence of some years. 

“I tail endure it no longer. ThLs pur- 
ititV tail is really too aggravating; do what 
I w’ill, I cannot match tlio colour of thi-> 
light,*’ said Violet Clare, throwing hack her 
bcuulifiil head, and looking over at her aunt, 
who was occupied in pouring out the tea. 

“Well, riiy love, there is no occasion 
whatever for you to distress yourselt; to- 
morrow \ou will have plenty of time.’’ 

“And light too, without spoiling your, 
eyes,’' said Wllliuin Maitland, flinging aside 
the book which lie had been lounging over, 
rather than reading. 

“ 1 was so auxious to have it finished he- 
tore Charles’s return,” the beauty said, ns 
she pushed hack the tresses of her dark I 
hair with the smallest and most beautiful 
hand in the world. 

“ You will Jiave time enough, I ibar, if 
that he yoiur object. There has been no 
iiitelligonee whotov^er of the ‘Niobe ’ as yet,*’ 
replied Lady Maitland. 

“ Embroidering a waistcoat for your 
cousin— eh, Viol^ ? some nonsense of that 
kind, I sutiposeV” said the baronet, looking 
up. “ If he only knew what was waking 
for him Wd kao jao 


“ Such a ridiculous idea— a waistcoat 
with parrots! Now, uncle, I wiould.liko 
to be informed what you can know about 
embroidered waistcoata. You never had 
one in all your life — a4 least, not since I 
had the pleasure of making your acquaint- 
ance.” , 

“Tes, hut he though,” fiaid Lady 
Maitland, from behind the tea-cUps ; “ and 
a very handsome one it is, too. X made it 
with my own hands ; but he never wears it 
now ; he has ^own much too stout,” her 
ladyship added, with a little sigh, and a 
glua<*e ttt the recuiifbent figure of her lord 
and master. 

“ You are all wrong, uncle, — it is i?ot a 
waistcoat I am embroidering ; the first one 
I make kdiall be for you, — ^you may depend 
upon that ; and in the meantime I fehall 
letch you your tea ; so just put down tliat 
odious n(‘wspaper, if you please, and ti*y to 
make yourself agreeable:” and suiting the 
action U) tlie word, the young lady tripped 
l^htly across the room to the tea-table, 
whcucc having received o cup ol rather 
larger dimensions than its fellows, she 
brought it over to her unclf*, and stood be- 
fore iiini with the cup in her hand, diop- 
jiing a graceful mocking little curtsey. Just 
as the old gcutleninn’s hand was extended 
ju*ar the offering of his Hebe, a loud knock 
pealed at the liall door. 

“ Now, who can that lie at this time of 
night, 1 should like to know?” saidWillLam 
Maitland. 

“Doctor Colycyuth, most likely; he pro- 
miscil to look in and have a rubber of whist 
with your father.*’ 

“ The little do(.'tor’s knock is by no means 
so imperious as that,” suggested Violet. 
“ I wonder ” 

But further spex^ulalion as to the origin 
of the disturbance was internipted by the 
abnipt appcarani'O of (he intruder himself ; 
and in another moment Charles Maitland 
was in his mother's arms, 

“ Who could have thought it !” exclaimed 
Sir Peregrine, when the brat tumult of joy 
at this burprise had in some degree sub- 
sided. “ When did your ship arrive- ?” 

“ How brown ho is grown, and how tall ! 
Why, Charles, I should scarcely have known 
you!” exclaimed his cousin. 

“ Five years makes a wonderful altera- 
tion. It will be five years to-morrow since 
you were in th'ia room, my son,” s«id Lady 
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Maitland,, bnxslimg avray the tears with 
which her eyes were filled. 

“ But how did you come, Charles ? We 
heard no sound of wheels.” 

“ Why, I could not get a conveyance of 
any kind at Alford ; so, leaving my luggage 
there, I took a stick in my hand, and here 
I am ; and uncommonly hungry, too, ^er 
my long walk,” said the new arrival, in a 
tone whose fronkuosb and o£F-hand manner ‘ 
would have indicated his profession. 

You shall have dinner as soon as it can . 
be got ready,” said Sir Peregrine, giving ' 
the bell-rope a sudden .jerk, which almost j 
brought it to tlie ground. 

To think that the parrot’s tail i^ not , 
finished!” sighed Violet Clare. “Tfhchad i 
only waited until this time to-morrow ” 

“ Confound the parrot’s tail ! Dinner, 
Stubbs, immediately,” as the servant made 
his appearance. M^atever can be had — 
and let it be served here. — Well, Charley, 

I am glad to see you back again, my boy; 
but you have not told ns yet when the 
^Niobe’ arrived. Wo ba\e becMi watching 
the papers anxiou^^ly for the lust fort- 
night.” 

We got into j^ort only last Tlnirsd}i;v . 

I was on shore as soon as 1 could ; no dif- 
ficulty arose about leave, f<ir we hH\e been 
paid off — officers, crew, and all.” 

*‘We are pretty much as you left us — 
few changes among our neighbours x>ot- 
witbstandiiig the length of time.*’ 

“ How is old Sanclio?” inquired the lieu- 
tenant. ‘^V'c-ll, 1 hope, tlie poor old fel- 
low?” 

Saneho is very well, but ratlier eak 
about the legs. We’ll lia\o him in pre- 
sently,” said his hrother. 

To think of his inquiring abtmt the 
dog before he asks after any other of hi.^^ 
friends!” said Violet. 

“ Well, then, we’ll begin with Wadding- 
head. 1 suppose he is a bishop by this time, 
at the very least?*’ 

ib still the Rev. Julius Wadding- 
head, perpetual curate of Selborno.” 

• May he remain so ! We could not do 
without him now,” said Sir Peregrine, 
the Custlctons?” 

^‘Jiist the same. Clarence as wild as 
ever— always in some scrape or other.” 

"Arid the Smithsons, Smiths, and the 
^ Traceys, with their auburn ringlets?” 

"Ail unmarried still. You may have 


your pifck of the whole lot,” replied his 
brother. 

In this strain the conversation proceeded 
until it woA interrupted by' the entrance of 
dinner, to which ample justice was dono 
by the hungry sailor. That evening was 
passed in happiness, which wo need not 
describe; nor shall wo dwell upon the many 
inquiries as to his adventures by which the 
lieutenant was assailed ; but, dropping the 
curtain over onr picture, leave the famih 
to enjoy, undisturbed, the gratification de- 
rived from the advent of its long-abstuit 
member. 

CIIArTEB ir. 

Tilt; liOitns or castleton. 

Thk family of Caslleton— which b.as been 
mentioned incidentally in the, course of tlu 
first chapier, Wixs an ancient one. Wc iin 
informed ]>y ti work of high authority iri | 
such matters, that it entered England with f 
William the Conqueror. Its liigli forluiics j 
were .sustained )>y a succession of stout I 
knights and valinnt barons, whose services | 
were at last rewarded by the grant of a large | 
tract of land, which w as rccei\ ed by the fifth 
})aron to hold /// rajufe * m condition of th(» an- | 
mini performance of souh* trilling bervh c 
to the Crown. The property thu« acquired J 
had, however, been buffered sadly to dete- 
riorate in it- transit through the liaiids of | 
each succeeding generation ; and little more* | 
than one-half of the broad lands with which | 
Ills fortunate ancestor had boon gifted re- | 
mained in the possession of the present I 
lord. 

The family residence, which was situ- 
ated at the dUtanee oi' a few miles from 
Selbomc manor, was one of the moatsplen 
did in the country. The vestibule anti the 
grand hall, with its stained stairs — the 
Gothic chapel, with its painted wdudows—- 
the noble domain, with its stately oaks and 
beeches — the deer-pjirk, wdth its graceful 
tenants - and the i)len5ure grounds filled 
witli the rarobt exotics— were sights whicli 
few travellers who came to the neighbour- 
hood, and could obtain tbe required per- 
mission, passed witliout seeing. Pride of 
lineage, a spirit of cliivalric honour, min- 
gled witli deep sentiments of religion, ha<l 
long boon the pervading characteristics by 
which this family was dLlstinguiahed. How 
far this reputation was likely to be main- 
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tained by ftiture representatives, the reader 
may hereafter have an opportunity of con- 
-‘ulting Ilia own opinion. 

In an apartment on the ground-floor of 
this fine old mansion, called — hy virtue of a 
llpure of rhetoric know by the name of 
periphrasis — the study, sat n voung gen- 
tleman, lounging over the remains of a late 
hreakfiist. The liour vas near noon, and 
the lounger V as the lion. Clarence Capel, 
only s(ni ol the Ijord of Castleton. The 
slight repast had drawn to a close, and Mr. 
Capul having then lighted jieigar, took up the 
♦ onntrv paper, and remON ing his liandsoine 
person to a large leather arm-chair nean r 
the fire, coTnpo«*ed hinisclf into that giate- 
fiil attitude V Inch can only be effected b\ 
throwing the legs over one arm of* the cbaii , 
v\ bile the neck rests .against the other. 

Tlio ashes on the end of the “ weed” were 
beginning to hejir a formidable proportion 
lo the tobacco which yet remained, when ii 
■servant entered to say, ^ That Mr. Bloxhom 
had come back.” 

“ Show him in, Korr, by all means;” nn<l 
Mr. Bloxham, who was Lord CaBtleton*8 
steward, mode his appearance. 

"Well, Bloxham, shut the door; don’t 
look so desperately serious if yon can help 
it. You have seen my father, I suppose 


I "Yes, sir, I have.” 

I " And you gave him the little bill, as old 
Absolom "Mos«? would call it.” 

" Yes, sir, I did.” 

" Wliat sort of total did the figures make 
vhen they vere put together — eh, Blox- 
liam?” 

" One thousand four hundred and thirty- 
nine pounds thirteen shillings and six- 
pence, bir,” replied the steward in a tone 
of composure. 

"Well, and what did my lord say when 
yon explained the whole matter to him.” 

" The steward shook his head gravely. 

"Surprised at the smallness of tie 
amount, ill, Bloxham V” 

“ Ills lordship was angry, sir; very angry. 
1 never saW him in such a passion in my 
I time.” 

I " Was he indeed ? But he told you to 
I htn e it arranged as a matter of coarse.” 

I " Why, no sir. He said you had done it 
I this lime. These were his very wprds.” 

** Done It, eh! what can that mean, I 
should like to know*?” 

"I can’t say, I am sure, sir; but my 
lord said he would see you sometime in tlie 
course of the day.” * 

" Oh, he did, did he$ then Bloxham open 
that window will you, like a good fellow. 


& 




This cbimiirjsiJflok.es so much that he rni/fht 
think I had "been taking a cigar, to wliich 
I know ho has an especial aversion/* 

“ We should here state for the enlighten- 
ment of such of our renders, as may not 
have had on opportunity of seeing even a 
portrait of the^ad of the bouiBe of 
ton, that the llWfon waa ft man 
above fifty, of a commanding person, and 
a ooautenanco which had oneo hsen haitd- 
aonie. His good looks had been trans- 
mitted to his son, witli some oilier of the 
finer qualities ftr which his parent was 
distinguished. TSieae^ however, were altoo- 
gother marred hgr the reemeas estravaganne 
of his nature, mt imnlt rather oT a too 
great eaahieas of dimsition than of any 
other more hlameable fe^ig. It was 
about two hours after the ooveraatlou just 
recited had taken place, t)|pt the door am« 
more opened) and face to face with tlie 
tlioughtless son stood the stately sire. 

“ Well, sir, r am glad to find ,\ou out of 
bed. I hope your early ri-.ii)g (loC'. not in- 
cou /cnioiice ;vou. lf\vou h ive quite tinUhed 
your breakfast, perhaps it AVoiild he a- udl 
to have those things remounl before it 
grows dark.'* 

"Certainly. I only waited to sec if ^ou 
would like a cup of tea after your morning's 
walk. I kept it here on purj)OHt\” 

" Ho you siippo'^e I am great a nrijlk«»op 
a*, yourself? King the bell, i( you ph .ise.** 
t^kilo the lion. Clarence Caj)pl j;K*rfoniied 
his august parent's Ijolding, the latter stood 
quite silent, with knitted brents, absorbed 
apparently in probmnd contemplation ( f 
suiuby papers tioil with red tape, vhifh hi 
extracted from his |>ofket, 

" You know' w'hat these arc, I perccivi, 
Mr. Clarence Capek” 

"I think I have soon them hefoie,” wus 
the reply. 

" And perhaps yon can tell mi' also uliero 
the means of payment are likely to l>« found. | 
What is your uvnilabli' balance at your 
banker’s 

^ " ISome fifteen poundh, I believe; but I’m 
not sure jvhk‘h W'ay it is." 

"Mot Mire which way it is !” replied his 
father, " Do you know whli h way miii 
iflf for that the road you an? so bent 

<m pursuing.^ 

" My dear father, come now, wbatN all 
thifi about? I owe a fbvr hundred 

poun^— 


"Which I can’t pay— and what’s more, 
I won*^” said Earl Castloton. 

" Then I must sell out, I suppose. Well, I 
shan’t be very ‘’Orry, sir — sick of thoGuard«.” 

"And what are you ht for? Can you 
tell me that f** 

" 1 might do aomethiog in the Bouse, T 
think.’* 

"If yoft had done what I reeftmmexidod 
to you laj^t yoar^you would not have been 
guilty of this great extravaganoe*** 

" What do you mean father V* 

"Did you not proini-e me thttl last year 
wnutd see the iiceomplibbnuMat of what I 
hftma so long anxiously desired— your com- 
fbrtublft cfttahlishment in life.” 

"It ift BOft ao eoMy « thing to mansgi 
as ^ou The siqpgflly of the sort of 

article I require is by no luoikiift equal lo it^ 
demand ;; besides^ I have boen bo exceed - 

"Well, now suppase I were to saddle 
myself with further eneumbranees, for the 
purpose of extricating you lliis time what 
in return would joii do fitr me V' 

" Anything in rca^'Cn,'’ 

" You pledge mo vonr honour ? ” 
"Yob,Ido.” 

"When does your leave terroinote?'* 

"Next month, about the thirty-first, a^ 
well as 1 remember.” 

" And what do you propose doing in the 
meantime ? ” 

"Why, I was thinking of running up to 
town. The season has ju'ti began— there 
cm he no us© in idling awav one’s preiMou'^ 
time here.” 

“ It is here T vdsh yon to remain; ao. 
If you have any remarkable objection, yon 
bad better state it at once.” 

" Objection I have npne in the world ; it is 
quite the same to rno where I atri,” replied 
the Hon. Clarence Onpel. 

" I have reasons for presuming to offer 
you this advice; if you take it, and atUmd 
to whatever further suggestions I may have 
to offer, I j>ay your debts ; if yrm do not, 
then jmu must sliift for yourself; tliat's 
all I have to say. NoW, I must wish yon 
good mo ding.'* 

The JJon. Clarence Capel, thus left to his 
own moditntiotis, pondeivd Jong and anxi- 
ou''ly upon what the bidden meaning of his 
father’s words might be, and for whftt pur- 
pone it was hit dtssam llliaib tile preeions 
momouts of his tfane ahoiild be equuiufered 
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in the aolitades of Oastleton Park,^ instond 
of the more intorcbtinjx regions of Mayfair 
and old one io’up to 

vomt* now dodffQ Qt other; of tlmt there 
t an by little doublf. There iw no alternative 
for my that I can me but to come to terrafa 
'With liim , and m the meautlinc I’ll ju<it 
ride over to Selborne and see what light 
Waddiaghead cooik ^ow vi{)GUithe enbjeot.” 
Suoli wae the eolilequv of tlwr iMer^appa- 
rcrit, as he rang the hell> tu oonder hhs horse 
to the door. 

It wasabe^atilhl aihirneoitfrisilfr. Oapel 
proL ceded on his junnwy* Ttle hrethucss 
of the air, and tlie hodUliiiXft sumittoe were 
not VI ithout their in any re> 

mainb of irritation whkh the convrjntation 
of tliy morning had left upon hia mind^and 
i)v the time he bad atrived at thnenrafee'a 
ry>idetKe, he had almost mndb np his 
mind that it irou/d be poasible Iht him to 
protnn L hib oxibteme where be wnS fbr the 
nevt month — a fact of -whieh be hud at first 
cnt(M tame d cousidcj ublei doubts. 

'Ill l{(‘\ Julius Waddinghead rose 
fiom hi ann-clniii iib his guest was an- 
noniK ( d , In had been cuught in tin act of 
uMliiig a sermon, whicli wns In no me ms 
an of)( iVition of ( a v |m t jormam e «ith him 
He wa*' u tnuhlle-ageil man, luther good 
loohiug than otherw ise, hut liotriiiing in 
luM aspect low indications of the profeewou 
lo wiu<li he belonged. The perpetual 
(urale ot Sclboruc would have ui.kU a first- 
rate tuvalry olJicen lie was but an in- 
dilleient ekrg>in in. not lluiL he wao all 
wanting in the pcifonnaiKe oi his routine 
<d daih dot.Vt whuh he attended to with a 
/cal tliat uuild not he mi*<takeu. ilis 
sermons, too, were ime\i yptionablo ; his 
dtatrme was orthodox ; his lire hlmieles^^ 
hut somehow lu* v»tis not lu cipetial favout. 
Foi ten long years lie had held the turacy 
:ind done all the liard vork, and he Wii‘» 
likoly lar as iippe.ii.mics went, lo hold 
lb for as many more. i:ionwsaid the bishop, 
who hitd lumscli risem firom the humble po- 
sition of a private tutor, disliked the cttif»ke 
botausy be was a gentloiriaii, others that be 
dressed too weil and wore liis hat with too 
jaunty au air« Bat, howeviT it was, wbiU 
men with low> mtrit stepped into snug 
lioneiiocs, thft oarate of Selborne remained 
impirowioted* Clarenoe Capol and he liad 
hLoii QoUege together, wliore they Wire 
both g^ meiu, and the friendship thou 


/ formed had continued the, same without in-- 
f t'lruption, for albeit not a divine of .any 
' great talent, the Bev. Juliua Wadfiinghead 
was a kind-hc<irtod, hospitii|i]lt|hinan> and a 
gentleman. 

Oomc to dine wit}^ ^ hiQpA } I'll 
gh e you a bottle of th© aeal — 

tlicre's not more than M iA” 

replied ClamibEii, *»ltbave not 
come back just tor a ikKilti only for 

your advice, 1 am sorry to Xim rather 
in a fix.** 

“ Some dilemma, I fifom 

the cflervesceiicc of' youtb>*’^ aMMia ctilr«te, 
who was well foibles 

of Caj>el. 

sir, noit t|h» facts 

an© shfortly thoM ; if >«« wUi aMimd to me 
pntiiQitly for a fhw I ^viB tcU 

you Uie wbol© ;** Wti Ifiarenco Capol 
proeeoded to ac'quaint hi© boaror with those 
particmlars of which our readers have al- 
i;rady been placed in posassfflon, 

“ I know he has been in difficulties for some 
time. 1 have frequently seen him in close 
conveist with old Tapowell, the lawyer.” 

“ TJiat may be os you say; but what can 
he mean by keeping;* me abut up here ? If 
liy really wis^ies i»0 to marry, why keep 
me out of tb© wayl** 

‘‘ n urn !*’ syaid th©«iwmte. “ He may have 
something in his eye for yom hereabouts.” 

Why, there's nobody bore except the 
IVai c,\ girls, old TapcweJl’© plain daughter, 
and a few' otbers^ that 1 would nui wWKte any 
tune ill courting,” replied Mr. Oa|>el. 

“ Yes, but theroisj though,” fMupBsd the 
curate. 

‘^Who ?” 

"1 wont t«il yam juslt»©»r; IWtlwuld 
stronglj reooimuMBad yam to hia ad- 

wice^indeed, I sc.© uaihing ellat you can 
do. Remain at tb© Bark, coma ovw md 
have » quiet dinuor vwth nm^ aobootiwos, 
w© U set how the wfijiaii blowb; nty ItOinl 
will develope hiftpiliM|»1iAtetov©ff 
good time — huii by ^ vMty, d© mu koo© 
that Charles MhitMihwo O0WM 
«Has he indaod I 

Onlj the nig^iMvoMm 
‘ I ’ll ride romid Il0r iJIfr TWWWif and see 
him; it’s an 

“ Hum ! do ©o by an »a«d the 

curat©, wbb ahak© of ^hc bead, 

‘^do, stftd mihA oompliments to the 
ladte finish my aerznon.” 






Theris arc in Merry England many 
iioblo castles still standing, which re- 
call the memory of days long past, the 

> changes of manners and of circum- 
stances, and tlie vicissitudes of states. 
Most of them testify to the lai^so of time 

^ ruined walls and desolate halls : the 
^ Castle of Warwick, however, retains, 
? with its historical interest, much of the 
f splendour which has long characterized 
r it ; and though its changes have been 
7 numerous, they are not marked by decay, 
t Let us cast our eyes backward to those 

> days when the warlike Homans possessed 
the land, ere yet a stone of tlie pre- 

t^ilM gtau]' 

perpendU 
,'L onlar took ris- 

ing on th« 
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northern bank, beyond which 'a high 
artificial mound marked the Prastorium. 
Here swarthy men kept watch and ward, 
within fosse and embankment, casting their 
(^yes from time to time towards distant sta- 
tions, whicli just, appeared in the horizon. 
Such was tlie PraMium^ or garrison town, 
\%hich was held to be a valuable point of 
observation, being situated nearly in the 
middle of the province. 

And now change the scone. See tlie 
fail -haired Saxons keep their herds on the 
pl.iins or beneath the spreading oaks; u 
fii’ tov, or has risen on the rock overhang- 
mg the rivor, wliicli protects and commands 
.1 town adjoining — ^the name changed in 
"ourid. though not in signification — War 
(oi Wiki meaning a parrisim or 

w ir station among the Saxons. Here 
•iwelt the Lady Ktlielfleda, daughter of tlu 
threat King Alfred; and we may imagine 
litr sitting with her handmaidens, in long 
gown and kirtle, her silken veil bound on 
!i<*r hea<l, tlio light tresses escaping from 
beneath the folds ; perhaps embroidering 
the hangings which w'cro to decorate the 
hall, — they might have been like those 
described l)y Ingulphus, with golden birds 
in heedJework, or, soaring to higher d< - 
lineations, they might bear a representation 
of* the destruction of Tro\. Or, we mayi 
fancy -we see her looking from her lattice 
on the town, which avhs much bound to 
her, for she had repaired it wdien decayed. 

And after the lapse of a century was 
Tuithil de Warw^k possessor of the do- 
main ; his ensign, — the Bear and Bagged 
Staff, — embroidered on the banner that 
waves over tlie tower — that ensign wliich he 
adopted from his celebrated ancestor Guy, 
.ind which continued the badge belonging 
to tlie title, as it pushed througli tlie fami- 
lies of Newburgh, Beauchamp, Nevil, Plan- 
tagenet, and Dudley. 

The conquering Norman fortified the 
town, and ordained that twelve burgesses 
** should accompany the kinge in his warres. 
He that upon warning given obeyed not, 
paid a hundred HhilUnga to the kinge ; hut, 
if the kinge made a voyage by sea against 
his enemies, they sent either foure hotesvxms, 
or foure pounds of deniers.” (It is not ex- 
plained of what use the hoteswans were, 
who had probably never seen the sea.) By 
royal or^, the castle was enlargea and 
btreagthened, Tnrchil removed, and Henry 


de Newbur^^, established in his vdace, held 
the fief of the king. When Henry* Hie 
First made, at Woodstock, the first park 
yet seen in England, Heni^ ^ Kewfawgh 
imitated his royal master m forming one 
near his castle ; deer and animab & the 
chose replaced the peacefhl flocks and 
herds, and the graceful antlet was reflected 
in tlie Avon’s stream. Nor was this earl 
devoted alone to his owm pleasure ; he 
founded in the tow'ii a priory and his 
son, following the example, established a 
hospital for the Temjilors, and the beautiful 
Collegiate Church of Our Lady. Twice the 
]jroperty dew’ended to heiresses ; and in 
the reign of Henry the Third it wros pos- 
sessed by Williiira Mnnduit, who died 
childless. We may, in imagination, aucw 
the cantle under another aKp^t— the walls 
in many parts demolished, the result of 
tlie w ars betw cen Henry the Third and hLs 
Biuons ; Gifford, governor of Eenil worth, 
being on the \ictorious side of the Barons, 
and Mauduit a faithful adherent of this 
King. In his cliomber lay the dying war- 
rior, a prey to sorrow md disapj^ntmeut. 
His sisiter Isabel (married to William Bean- 
dump) w^as summoned to attend him in 
his last hours. To her ho left the whole 
of his estate^! ; hut she had outlived the 
desire of worldly possessions, and, with her 
husband’s concurrence, she transferred the 
fair domain of Warwick to her son. With 
this singular act of diblnterestedness, the 
family of Beauchamp entered on their 
tenure. This William de Beauchamp was 
brave and loyal ; hU son Guy was present 
at the deathbed of Edward the Fitst, and 
received that monarch's last request, that 
ho would be, fnithftil to his son, and not 
allow' Piers Gaveston to return to England. 
The career of that favourite is well known. 

Let us pass over fire years, and return to 
Warwick Castle on a fine evening in the 
month of May; the budding verdure of the 
trees partly concealing the mined wall, 
which hod not been repaired; sinking 
sun gleaming with crimson rays on the 
armour of a body of men with whom th^ 
court is filled ; the horses of fhk oommand- 
ers led by the 'squires ; whilo the lords 
assemble for council in the great hall. 
There were the noble Lancaster, Hereford, 
Warwick, and others. After brief debate, 
an order was given for the prisoner to ap* 
pear ; and the royal favourite, Gaveston,-^ 
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boxDp bunitalf in proa*- 
}^k^yi Vii$f given nicknames to tbke 
fiteHTDQatdrSii^landV wacriors— upproacked, 
tromli^iug and evest-fallen. He pleaded 
foar bia lite ; and urged tliat Ite had yielded 
ta the !Eaid oT Pextibroke under asaarance 
of fitafe oondnet to the King. His wordt» 
vem not wnheeded, aud a proposal was 
tnade to shod no blood ; hut a latal voice 
roflouiKled through the ball at the critical 
msonent^ sajiug, “ Vou have caught the 
fox ; if you lot Jiim go, you must limit him 
again/* The carucl iunt wa*' sufficient ; the 
stem resolution fixed; the utiUapj>y (laves- j 
ton was hurried to a hill about two miles 
diatant from Hie casticj and ere Uic sun’s 
Jaat raye gilded the towc'M ol tlic Ibrtrcss, 
ilia head was severed from hi U) 1 r* 

The King never forgave the (dlence; and 
for a short space the sjdendour tn the JUe.ni- 
ohomps ‘Hifiercd an eclipse. Tlic Earl 
ended his da,ys after a la{>‘^(. of finir \cars, 
at his Gastlc of Warwick, as was supposed, 
by poison. Sovon little diildren iK-wiiilcd 
their fiitlssr’s untimely cud. Th«' hoth 
were ooimnittod to the cliargc of another 
royal favourite, Hugh Jc D^iieuser ; and 
on his full, the gnanlian^hip of tin youths 
and the castle w'erc usurped tlu* minion 
of the Queen, Roger Mortimer. i'’rom this 
resxidtod one of those roniancch in real lif<‘ 
wlikih prove that “ le \ rai n’est pan lou- 
jours le vraisembiabJe.” For a year or 
two after Edward tbc Third’s accession, lie 
was obliged to tempoiisc; but as soon as 
he could venture to 'issumo tlic power, ihe 
unworthy favourit*^ was disgraced. Heh re 
this time he had placed the v oung K n*l of | 
WarwKik and his brother, us j>agt s, about 
the King’s person; and wc may suppose 
they attended ut the rcjoiciirg:^ on the mar- 
riage oif the young King with Pliilippu of 
Flaiaault, at which, we are iniornu'd, were 
held ^ tournaments, jousts, dances, c.irols, 
and great and bomtiful repasts.” AVe may 
faxiej, too, that it wo* among the excite- 
ments of’ tjiis time that the fair (huherinc, 
daughter to Mortimer, caiitivated his ward. 
Mo roanaaoi' cowld feign a happier ( lose to 
twelae years of trial aail suffering, the 
igaomlnious end of her father, and the fall 
bar hosiee, than to be brought a bride to 
thawiiphld Gastle of Warwick, by a hufeband 
wlbuMt-lowa had atood the teat of years. 
KcAt dki Mer hapidtioss esad qukikly ; aho 
liuedtbk^mi^the r&ied walls rebulit, her 


hwshand retuvw in safety Dram CroBSy^s 
figbft, where ba had led the vmat »ndta^ m 
command of the Blacrk Prinoa (where his 
brother hove the royal stuikdai^), and to 
liehold him enrolled among the founders of 
England's xioost noble order of knaghthdocL 
He died, at Calais, of pastilemo; and his 
l»oidy reposes henoath a magntficent tomb 
in tho Church ol‘ Our I<ady, Warwick. The 
remarkable tower at the nortli-nsiast end of 
the caatle was built by Ills son, and oaUed 
Huy's Tower, in memory of the Saxon Earl 
Cuy,for whom be had a spcckd veneration. 
Tt may ho remarked, as a token of the 
(‘hangs in tlie value ol money, that this 
edifice cost only in building £iiiQ6 6s, 2d. 
This Earl was exiled to tlie Isle of Man by 
Richard tho Second, and his towtjrs in- 
habited by a stranger ; but on the accession 
of Henry tlie Fourth he was reimUed, and 
roiustated in liis possessirms. 

The exploits of Richard de Beauchamp, 
Ills son, arc well known, though Itss ctm- 
nwtod with Warwkk tlum with the oourts 
of England and Prance, during lus life 
Tils remains were brought f.-om Koucii, 
where he died, to the home oi his fathers, 
and Ills tomb is to bo seon in tlio Beau- 
cliamp chapid, attached to the churcii of 
St. Mary'-, in Warwick. 

And m>w tl»c star of Bcauehamp set, and 
that of Ncvib which gleamed witli a 
bright, but meteor light, r«>so upon tho 
towc.s oi Warwick. Henry Besuchainp, 
sou to the last-uan»<‘d lord, died at tlie age* 
of twenty-two; lus daughtc*i lived only till 
she wa^ six, and th<‘ inliciitaneo doseendod 
to his sister Alua^ Site was wile to him 
who eariMsl tlie o^4>rol>rious title ol ICing- 
maker. He (‘ould seldom, during lus t«ir- 
biilcut career, liave found a home in his 
fair ca'itlo. After his deatli, at the battle 
of Barnot, tbc Countess, riglitful possessor 
of the inli(*ritJinc(', w'as oldigcd to ictivo 
jiriviitely to tlie north; for nt that time 
festivity and hoepitaJity reigned in War- 
w ick Castle, under the occupancy of Geoege, 
Ilukc of Clarence, who laid marriiLid the 
elder daughter, but gloom oyerspruad the 
castle on bi.s death in the Tower, ^’Ibo 
old Countess was meaUjed to posseotiion % 
Henry VU., but only m it were in inooknry ; 
she came to her balk a sU'wpgcij, ami r«r 
mauied but long enough mako tAiem 
over to H)« king. Ulsr eon. gud< <ii|ughtorr 
woTQ iiiitk<b«hea4od( tlm latter 
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CouBtem of Sstlkbury, whose exedslifin Skt 
fche sge of eeventjr^ by the ordeir of .Hemy 
Vlli*, lA ^eil kttown. With them ended 
the ^oriee of Nevil and Plantugeiiety Paris 
of Warwick. 

For more than, forty years, no oorl raised 
hift biumer over tlm towers of Warwick ; and 
w'hon a new one adopted the enHijjti, the 
Ikur and Ra^g<*d Staif, we might aimost 
imagine the »y)irit"^ of the true ahd loyal 
Beauohanips distarberl in their resting- 
places, at the sight of a Dudley, sot» to an 
iuf'ormcr, and himself a ^^bold, bad man,'* 
ruling over the edilice wliich tliey had 
<*n*ctud. The posses'* ion ol‘ the castle d>y 
this family was but short. After tin* death 
of John Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, 
as a traitor to Queen Mar\, lii‘* sou Am- 
brose was restored, and enjoyed the tu\ our 
of Queen Elizabeth. In the DccUicJiamp 
Chapel, so otten mimtioncd as tlie las*! 
home of the earls, is .a small monument on 
the north side ot the altar. Uhe tigurc of 
a child lies on it, and the ins<Tiption tells 
us that it is creeted to the '‘most noble 
Impt'," son of the celebrated Earl of Jici- 
cester, and nephew to Ambrose Dudley, 
Earl of Waiwiek, Inur to <luki‘doins, earl- 
doms, and other titles, to the iiuinlier of 
sixteen; hut he was taken from tJie burden 
of so many honours, and flic Castle of 
W oTMTick n'YOrtetl to the crown. 

Fulke Groille, to whom tho Castle of 
Warwick was granted hv James J., was 
t ollatcrally descended from lli( hard Beau- 
< hamp, eelebrated in the r< igns of lleiirv 
V. and Y1 ; hut, before we .s|K.ah of him 
and }ii» great worthini ss, w^e must he }»ar- 
doried for inswrting, tor the render's ainuso- 
merit, a romantic iu<*ident w Inch decided 
the fortunes of his gi'iindfathor. 

This gentlemaji was the younger of two 
sons of Sir Edward Gn*vilie, of Wilcotc. 
WhiU he .and his biother wore still youth-, 
tho gnardianhhip of Elizabeth Willoughby 
waa givcwi to their father. This young 
lady was gi*nndda lighter to the last Lord 
Brooke, who had left no male descendants, 
and heiress, also, to her grandmother. Lady 
Beauohamp, of Powy ko. Her two younger 
siatens had iHmn taken frtim her by death, 
and we may well imngiiiie that the kindly 
foeliugs of the two brothers would bo citUed 
fcarth at the eight *ol‘ the y'oung moizroer, 
Na hutoryi that we have eeen^ speaks of 
her personal attraotione, and pcsdiapa it 


ia too ixUfagioe.lhBt tistasi^, wavi^ 

«iBineii4 fex «ha wm cm of the siofaert 
heiressea in the kiagdoHi ; yet tifa 
assured that our readers will aUcMa tthst 
if this were wantiiigj^ the c^uaiitieu^ of her 
heart and mind mack amends, tn eoorao 
of turn* John GrevtUe, tho elder sao, di^ 
dared himself heo* suitor^ hot. eotild gain 
no favour. Fiilke, the second son* had 
been sent by bin father to advanoe^kis 
tuuo in the wars abroad. 

Sir Edward watched with anxiety the 
progress of his son's courtship, and finding 
tln^ lady still averse, resolved to intorpoae 
the authority of a guardian. Solidtations 
and nutliority were alike vain ; and when 
urgf «1 more closely, she acknowledged that 
siie “ did like' better of Fulke the; aeoond 
son.'* The manuscript which relatosT the 
t a hj, continues thus quaintly He (Sir 
Edward) told her that he had no estate Of 
luml to maintain her, and that ho was iu the 
kmge’s service of warre beyond the aeaa, 
and therefore his retUrne was very doubtx^ 
till Sho reply (d and said, that sJaee had 
an estate bufiicient both fur him and for 
liersclio; that sheo would pray for his safo- 
tie, au<l wait lor his coming, And she 
did wait, till lie had distinguislied bimseli', 
iind won the honeur of knightlioud. Ho 
was fully worthy of the heirc.ss wlia thus 
proved her I'oiistancy, But we must noft 
delay to pursue his history, or to speak of 
Ills merits. 

Pass we again to Warwick Castle, in 
March, 1603. Behold the walla ddoay^ed, 
th(‘ cliainborw where princessos anil great 
IsduM hud reposed, tenanted by ociinman 
felons ; lor it was now tho gaol of the 
etiunty’. In the hall where Guvoston had 
been condemned with merely tho form of 
h trial, were assembled Uto judgSA and 
nmgi''ti'ates. bolding the aimu^ Lent As^- 
sLt*. The nows arrivecl of the death of the 
glorious Quoeii Eli/abotb, aud ordinary 
lmsi«e--e being therefore stayed, tha magh'- 
^ rates assembled to debate what bhould be 
done. Sir Fulke Gt*&viUo (eon to the one 
lately mc'ntionod) thus spoke • 

" Shall our loyalty to our nustrese ex- 
pire with the braath which haa loft her 
noble body, that wo stand thus in doubt f 
Hatliear let na sliow that a portion of tb© 
wisdom which dhocted htr ^ 

dcscendod to US ; let uft |ntt lit 

aide peeaMeioir of tho veohit him 
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sh« lodged ae b«r hair. We may not die- 
poue of the crown at our own will and 
pleasnre, and there is none to whom it more 
rightftilly belongs than to lum.’" 

It is said in the manuscript from which 
some of these particulars are extracted that 
Sir Fulke ^was a gentleman full of offabi- 
litie and conrtesie,” and that " no man did 
have a ^eater away in the connty of War- 
wicke than himselfe.** 

Yet on this occasion his counsels did not 
prevail ; the greater part of the assembly 
were uverso to James as a stranger, and 
they rofnsed to de<'ide for him. 

"Then,” said Sir Fulhe, will he 
answerable, and take the mat^ir on 
myself.” 

He called together the ‘‘hrave companie 
of gentlemen'’ with whom the inamiscript 
informs us he was “evermore attended,” 
and with his son by his si<le pioclaimed 
James VI. of Scotland as the first of that 
name for England. In Baronial Hall, 
before the gateway, and iii the mark( t 
place his voice was hoard annotiiicing to 
the people the accession of a new sovereign. 
Two yeai « afterwards ho entered the same 
hall as master, the King having made to 
him a grant of the castle and domain. 
Immediate repairs and embellishments were 
begun ; and ere the close of his life he had, 
at a cost of £20,000, re‘'tored the noble 
edifice, to be a suitable residence for his son. 
The high attainments, great reputation, and 
noble qualities of this son, were a theme 
jfdeasant to dwell on ; but they belong 
rather to the annals of the Court than to 
memorials of the Castle. He resided there 
during many years, and erected for himself a 
tomb in the church where bO many Earls of 
Warwick Be. On this he styles himself 
‘^Servant to Queen Elizabeth, Oouncellor 
to King James, and Friend to Sir Philip 
Sidney.” Ho lived to the natural age of 
man, but met wiUi a tragical end, ^ing 
murdered by his servant. He never mar- 
ried, and left all bis property to his kins- 
man, Robert. The patent of his title, Lord 
Brooke, which had been granted him by 
James, was drawn so as to descend to this 
same kinsman. It had been given him as 
the hear of the family of Willoughby Lord 
Brooke-^the title being originally aerived 
ftom a rivulet whidi flowed through the 
propert(y (at Weettniiy, in Wiltshire). 

Had the loyal servant and "cofmce^Zc^” 


of his sovereign known the principles which 
his snQoessor would ado^ mhaps he would 
not have receltadthe iiib««Wl^ certainly 
the joining in open war iMil ^ Parlia- 
mentary forces would have malnis highest 
di spleasure. And we will rettUtti ^ Warwick 
(’astle now tamed into a garidson and 
stronghold of the Boundhead pinly; the 
militia of Warwick and Stafihrdshire often 
assembling in the park, the Outers carous- 
ing or deliberating in the Halls, the raxn- 
pji’ts full of cannon, the atcre-rooms of 
arms and ammunition ; Lord Brooke has- 
tily arriving on the 22nd October, 1642, 
an<l (I {‘‘patching cart-londs of <(tore8 for the 
a. my, following ‘<oon as the arrange- 

ments were completed. We who happily live 
in peaieful times can scarcely pictme to 
onrstivcs the su^peuhC wliich filled tin* 
minds of the [icaceful inhabitants during hi'> 
.ilwtnre — espcciully that of the huly hi wife 
— the anxiety for intelligence .is tl < flist 
. imour of the battli of Kdg<‘ Hill no's cli- 
culatod— the questioning of each nu ssr ng< r 
- the march of the Eurl of B>>sex willi tli(‘ 
hody of till* army to the tov a — the anival 

0 Lord Brooke with orders hastily to pre- 
j iro apartments for the prisoners of invte — 
the entrance of the dying K.irl of LlmKay, 
V ho expired as he was being carried to 1)1*^ 
* hamlicr. Then came the pride and erratu- 

1 tiou at the appointment of Lord Brooke 
,ts Commander- in-Chief of the district — his 
immediate resolve to dislodge the royalists 
I'oni Lichfield — the ihmg of armour as the 

roops rode from Warwick Gateway— and in 
a few hhort days the bearing of his corpse 
back from the fight. Sir William Dugdale 
says that he “ desenvd to have fallen in a 
better cause and with that testimony to 
his general merits w'e will leave him. 
Nothing can justify rebellion j and it were 
vain to give the fight in which he was en- 
gaged another name. 

The widow and young sons inhabited the 
now quiet hallb. Three of these sons suc- 
cessively possessed the title, the second 
being instrumental in the restoration of the 
monarchy. 

Since this period no warrior has possessed 
the once strong fortress, various embeUish- 
ments have been perfected, and it remains 
a memorial of the glories of past times, and 
a testimony of the taste and elegance 
which have graced the later and happier 
days of English History. 
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TUK WORK-TABLE FRIEND. 

JIAND-SC»EEN IN RAISED BERLIN WORK. 

Materiah.— ^ of a jard of -white silk canvas, 
} yard wide ; a suitable licrlin pattern, a paper 
Oi 1 UK needles, soino ivory meshes, and all the 
silks and Berlin wool that imiy be required for 
the pattern. 

The domand there is at the ^iresent moment 
for raised Berlin work (or -sehet wool 
work, :i> it is sometimes called), would go 
fartoj>ro\o the trutli of the adage, that 
there is nothing now under the snii : this 
\erv work having, a year or two ago, been 
('oiiBidercd quite out of date, aiiiee little or 
none of it had been done for many previous 
^ ears. Baked Berlin work, w’e under- 
staud a piece of work done from a Berlin 
pattern, in which the principal parts, wdiat- 
c\ or tlicy may be, are worked in relief. 

In a flower piece, the flowers themselves 
are thus raised. In the design we selected 
for our hand-scrooii, the bird only is work- 
ed in relief. You will begin, therefore, by 
placing the canvas very evenly in a frame, 
and doing all those parts of the design 
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which are to be worked in the usual way. 
Then remove the canvas^ cover up those 
parts completed, and begin by threading, 
with the diflerent wools, as many needles 
as you have shades. A sHtch in raised 
work occupies as many threads as an ordi- 
nary cross-stitch, that is, two in height, 
and two in width. Take the needle 
threaded w'itli the first shade used at the 
lower part of the pattern, and the left hand 
side ; hold a mesh evenly along the canva.s 
below the line of two horizontal threads to 
hcwoiked, and slip the end of the wool 
under the mesh. Insert the needle under 
two threads in height, and one in widtli 
from hft to right, keeping the end of the wa>ol 
on the right of your stitch. Now take 
a similar stitch from right to left, inserting 
the needle two threads in width from tlie 
first stitch, and bringing it out in the same 
place. Pass the w ool round the mesh., and 
you are ready to do the second stitch, and 
the ibllowing ones, in precisely the same 
way. When a new sliade is to be intro- 
duced in the row, instead of passing the 
w ool of the old one round tlie mesh, leave 
it hanging over it, and introduce the new 
one under the mesh. At any distance in 
the same row, a shade may be rc-introduced 
merely by bringing it again under the 
mesh. When one row* is done, proceed to 
the next with a new mesh, and it wiU be 
found convenient not to withdraw the mesh 
from a row until two or three lines beyond 
it are comj>leted. The meshes should be 
w idc in proportion to the dimensions of the 
flower or other pattern to be worked, but 
never less than half an inch. It follows, 
as a matter of course, that raised work re- 
quires a much larger quantity of wool than 
an ordinary ])iece of Berlin work. 

When all tlie pattern is completed, the 
canvas, if not silk, will require grounding; 
but all biuall articles, such as polo and 
haiid-scTecns, should be done on silk can- 
vas. Cutting the raised work is an art of 
itself, and reqmres much more practice 
than any amateur is likely to possess, to 
do it well. It is usual to send the w ork to 
a shop, accompanied by the original pat- 
tern, and to have it done there by people 
accustomed to it. Those who like to try 
for themselves, must have a pair of long 
thin scissors, with wliich they cut the loops; 
and then the mass of ends must be formed 
into the shape of the natural article. In 
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flonroni, Ibr iii<3timee) «nc]i petal he 

tltSimed at the and raii^f'd in the 

middle; in birds, the head mii^the rounded, 
idle fomi nf the wings tail, and body i^r- 
ftetly profiprved, A large ghi- bead makes 
the eye of the bird. 

If done correctly, there should be no 
ends, knots, or other irregularities on the 
wrong side of this raised work. Ka'^h 
Stitch appears, at the back, iu tlie form of 
a V, and all are as distinct as in a Bc^rlin 
pattern, the ends lanng entirely on the 
right side*. For better security, it is ad\ is- 
uble to bnish over the buck ol the raised 
work with thick gimn-water. It must be 
borne in mind that the thicker and more 
raised the work, the often er it mey be n*- 
cut, and thus rermvated. 

There are several other ways of doing 
the stitch of rai'ied work ; but after giving 
a fair trial to all, we have found lluit des- 
cribod in our present article*, the be^t and 
fimiost that cun be done ; and for tlib n a- 
son we have no hesitation in reconiniend- 
ing it. To those who can avail tbeniseUes 
of our Wednesday morning le^^-sons, uc 
would say that this is among the* many 
kiiidfl of ornamental wmk iu which thev, 
as subscribers to the Familv FRinvu, can 
have the privilege of practical instruction 

The screen, wheji completed, nm‘-t be | 
stretched on a hexagon wire frame, c*o\c>red 
with satin, and trimmed like the netted 
(vucs, w’ith ftinge, cord, and handles. I\ orv 
hancllos arc* the most .suitable for anytlung 
litat as worked in white silk canvas. 

4 

WORK-TABLE FOR JUVENILES; 
on, 

LITTBE MARY’S ITAI.F-nOLIDAYS. 

“ Now, my little daughter, if you are quite 
ready, wc* will begin our preparatiooN lor 
your Christmas tree. Sec, 1 have brought 
you down a box of materiab* Of all kinds 
which will Ik* indispensable for your work 
T hope ymi will take great care of them, 
fbr some arc very expensive.” 

Indeed I will, dear Mamma! Hew 
good you are to supply me so well. Here 
are .words, purse-silks, beads, gold-thread, 
ahott, It seems to me you have thought 
lofwwrytbinfg.** 

^ At all events, Mary, there are materials 

enoni^ to occupy you for Mae time. But 


wc muiit not waste our half-holiday in 
talking. Have jpau resolved what to begin 
with 

** No. Muhmbk; ^trat; <ll be some- 

thing ttwd sifhM^Jai»»he qu'u kly 

fitiiahell, II tdioUld met to dblMMlte trifle in 
c'rochetJ* 

uufpQse ym melee the 

miniahKiu emokitig tlmti mm^mod to 

protect IlMilMUtiere of nadtat Iim)is ftom 
smoke. look very aaid au* 

useful sdeo. IF jm worat hmm you will 
get one dewe iu «n Iranr gr «o.'* 

" Oh, then 1 shall hefpb eomOtlunig; ebe 
111 is ev eniug. What shall I want, Mamma ? ’’ 
A littlv wool of three difTerCht cedour., 

- sJiy, white.*, black, and blue— and some 
sti (‘1 bc*adti. Also, a little commcai string 
to weak over, and a crochet hook, No. 18." 

** I ''Uppose tin* hexjk is to bo fino, bocan''C' 
the Cold is line, Momma ; for you told mv 
c oii>.in the other dri> to use a book No. 15, 
with wool for her mat.” 

“Ju'‘t s(». But 1 do not like llic* d.irk 
blue yon have eb(W‘ii : it is toi* strong a 
ccajira-.t with the whiUv. Bosijos, 1 think 
if von ( hoo-'O V our coloured wools of the 
kiu<i c ailed erv *.tal, the effect will he hettc r 
The c a]» dom* in two parts. Ik-gin with 
that round the bead, 1);V cov’ering the end 
of the cord willi 62 stitches in white wool. 
Close it iiPo a round. The next round is 
to be bkitk and white. It is d<*ny in ratlui 
aeu.ious way, lor though the black wo«>l , 
i drawn over the cord in every altern.de. 
stitch, every stitch is fiiiitJied with white. 1 
Can you manage it?” \ 

*' Oh yes. Mamma. See, the* ehalti ^ 
above the cord is always white*, fmt the ; 
string itsedf i*. covered alternately with | 
w'hite and hlnrk stilebcjs.” 

Quite right We will call these* black 
half-stitebcs. Tlie next round is blucj and 
white. + J white, 1 hhie, 1 half-white 
(like the half-black), 1 blue, 1 Imlf-white, 

1 blue 8 times in the round, ao ibret you 
ineroasc* 2 stitches. In the next two round'- 
you do 3 white over the 3 white, and five 
blue over the* w Kite and blue. In the next 
round you will use all three colours, and 
hold tiio (“ord ratlicr looww, so aa dlightl^ 
to increase the round. Continue to do 5 
blue over 5, but have a black half-ititch 
on the bccond of the 3 white. In the next 
round, still holding the cord slackaBr, >do 6 
blue over 5, and white -and black Weia the 
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laMt*. In the* fbllowm^^ roniua work 7 bine 
fm 6, and in the next 8 wrer 7, with the 
blnek Indf-stitrh bo(tw«eil 2 white. This 
ronnd tho feead^piece.*'’ 

And the erown, I ittipposo, U be^sraii in 

tlic oontre^ Mamma ¥” 



«A1* !OU cuiwcot uitr. 


“ iny dear. Oovar tbe <‘.«d of tin? 
rord with H s*t*tches in wiiCte weoL Okwe 
It into a round, w hiedi ^sbonld he «w» *MnaU 
is possible. Work a n()therTi!mnd all-white, 
\vitli2silt( li(‘sin e\<*rv one. Thoj*mctTio«awi 
has every alternate stitch half-blwek;', 4«»d 
rln-re are 2{> altoj'Othcr in the round, which 
Is a sulhuent increase to keep the w’ork 
iiat. Bine and white are used ter the lour 
lollowin^ rounds, wliiili 1 will desi'rilw. 
Kt — p 3 blue, 1 white -j- 1) limes; 2 imI — 
4 blue over 3, 1 wliite over the Vvhite 
-{- 9 times ; 3rd — f- o blue over 4, and 2 
vvhite over 1, 0 times. In the 4tli round 

thei'c is 11 blue hull-stiteh over the Jst, 3rd, 
and 5tb of the five blue, and all the r^t 
are white. In the Ibllowint? round — — ' 

‘‘ Stay, Mamina, one mimite. 1 am 
afraid J have not done this very well. The 
cord shows between the stitches.” 

‘‘Because yosu have driipp;ed the wool 
and made it jxxw and thin. All kinds of 
wmh>J, and the beet Berlin ospeeially, require 
most light and delioate handling, or tikcir 
l)i‘au ty is deativ^iid. It was to avoid tin's 
that I made you put the alceins over your 
iirma, instead of winding them.” 

Must I waste this wool, then, Maimma? 
ft seems a pity^ as U is not soiled at all.” 


" No : but it will be neoessaiy tie lAo t 
extra stitch here and tbeve. Yon 
manage, however, not *9 derfteoy thji dsa- 
><ign. Jjet the blue half^stit^s eotene as 
they did betert*, but incitsase a littte on llte 
white. Now do a round of black hidf- 
stitehes, and tlio^rest white, which wRl 
make tin* last before joining to the hiead- 
jiieee. Do not cut ofl' Iho cord, hut holding 
the hecd-pieee and crown together, crochet 
the edge* of hoth,,ft\ith black wool over 
tlie twine. Fubhion it off by cutting the 
end in a slanting direction, and working 
till it is quite concealed.” 

** Ansd ifec beads, Mamma — yon have for- 
gettten thwm.** 

No ; llnoy iiiPe put on afterwardb with a 
!ittie ffcwittg sUlu Trim the edge of tho 
crown with Mfcconssdon of «ilanling Vows 
cf them, 'OKich row 'containing five beads. 
A row llsc sewed up the centre 

of wftch wh^bc«tri|«*lij the bead-piece, and 
finally m tassel «*or(l is formed and 

adiiteij, tn vnake tlsc tiny smoking-cap 
comptete sis its original.” 

“ Theft Sawe is mo tiling quite done, 
Ifminnui. Oiun ■y«n not tell me of some- 
thing cdse which 1 might bo able to finish 
befiHv hod-tiiite? Wlmt !■» this small 
round hit lof doth for ? It Is tt)o little 
Iter a nmt.” 

'“It is ffbr a pen-wiper; and 1 do not 
know that you could cboose anv thing bet- 
ter foi an afternoon V wmrk. It is certain 
to Ix' Useful, and will look very gay and 
brilliant on the lighted tree. You will 
W'ant, boMdes the cloth, which is ready 
maiked with the pattern, ««ome sewing silk, 
gold thread, beads, ImgleH, and a Frencli 
cMsuic-jiIiime button.” 

‘•What colour shall tlw silk be?” 

“1 think black will have tlw* richest 
effect, with seailet cloth and gold. That 
skein is too fine. Take a coarser one, or 
your work will Iwirdly show. The emtire 
clesign of the centre must first he worked 
in chaiii-stiteh (or tambour stitch) ; then 
lay a line of goLcl thread on each side of it, 
sewing It down with (''hina-ailk of the same 
colour. l^’imiHy, wmrk a f.cal]op of r»isc*d 
buttou-liole stitch oil rouzxi, with black 
silk.” 

“ And the beads and bug^, Mamma?” 

“ Are for a fringe, which you wall eaaily 
make. Thread yaur needle double 
black oilk, and niiake a knot in jU* 
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hHng out your n«^dle between two of the Supipose then yon do a pretty pair of 
^Thread a bugle on — now eight watch-pockets in straw-work? They would 
or tea heads^now another bugle. Draw be asenil and ornamental too. You must 
the needle through the point of the scallop, trim them to correspond with her bed- 
aad take a stitch to secure it. Run the fumittiro i so that you can notice wduit 
needle through the last bugle, then through colour it ii» when you go there next It 
the same number of bbads and another will gratify your aunt to receive such ii 
buglo. Fasten between this scallop and the gift, because it will prove you have bc- 



next. C'oTitiiuic tliib fringe till round. Add 
rounds of cloth and fasten on the button in 
the way Mrs. PuUan describe^ in the Family 
Fbiend, page 227, vol. 4., Now Sorios.*’ 

"You have forgotten one thing, Mamma, 
How do you fasten the ends of gold 
thread?”^' 

"Gold thread, braids, soutaches, &c., 
always have the ends concealed by draw- 
ing them through the wrong side, and 
sewing them down. A coarse sewing or 
mg needle may be used for this purpose.” 

" Well, Mamma, if I do not quite com- 
plete thie to-night, at least 1 shall huish it 
befei^o my next holiday; and then 1 want 
to begtn floinething for Aunt Ellen — some- 
thing liaitdsomer than these little things.” 


sto Jired thought iin^d cure u{>on it; foi n h 
not the \aluc ol a present, but its being 
really a jiroof of affectionate roinombranct 
which renders it valuable to the receiver. 
And now that I jK'rceive you are interested 
in the work I have projiosed to you, and 
that these conversations have the effect ol 
encouraging you to a proper enlplo}^nent 
of your time, I shall have much pleasure in 
affording you any assistance in tny power, 
for my earnest desire is to see y'ou industri- 
ous and happy. Pollock says truly : — 

** ‘ By nature’s laws immutable and just, 
l^njoyment stops when indolence begins ; 

And purposeless, to-morrow, borroMiing sloth, 
Itself heaps on Its shoulders loads of nue. 

Too heavy to be borne.* ** 
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GEAND EXHIBITION OF CABINET-^ 
WOEJC- 

[fIIMIT ART1C4B— -TAFEWTHTi] 

The TiOrds of the (Jominittee of P«ivj Coun- 
t‘il lor Trade bftving collected Daftny epeci- 
itioiiH of cabinet-work, they opened an ex- 
hibition of them at Goto House, Kenbin^- 
ton, on the 2lHt of May lust. The col- 
lection conssistB of the finest specijiaens of 
lurniture of all periods and styles, fromihe 
fifteen til t o tdie end of t he oi#j;hteeiith century . 
^J’hc Queen, the Dukes of Hamilton, Buc- 
<'leuch, Northumberland, Devonsliire ; the 
Earls Spencer, Amherst; E. W. Cooke, 
A.II.A. ; 11. Farrer, Esq., and sevecai otfier 
gentlemen, have praihowortliily lent exam- 
pU‘s of tlie most eluborati* and co'^tly de»cnj>- 
lioji for tl)e purjiose of public instruction. 

At the same time are sliown, in the first 
ll()oi’ of tlio munsion, works illustrative of 
tJie very satisfactory progres** of tlie Schools 
ol* Art tliat are in connection with the Do- 
pe rtinent of S< ience^und Art. There is also 
a colit ctwni ol‘ \ cry beautiful studies IVona 
the lll'e, cliielly hi blaxJL and rod cluilk, by 
Mr. Mulmady, R.A. 

To assi'-t in cairr\ i«g out the adiniruble 
tibjoct wliith the Board of Trade ha'< in 
\iew by tbi^ exhibition, we purfK>se devot- 
in^r at iutcrvald a few papjos of the F<Wt% 
Frimd to notices of a lew of the most re- 
markable objects therein collected. 

And, first, with re/rard to Tu])estries. 

Our nviders are probably aware that, 
althoufih ct_>’Tnoloirically the wwd tapestry 
may be applied to any Liriiiig foi' the walls 
of apiutinent^jiti use is < orauionl y r<*stru ted 
to a sort of woven bangings of wool and silk, 
fiequeiiUj raised and cnrlclied with gold 
and silver, representing figures, landscajica, 
vSsc. »Snch lifliigings wore, in former times, 
the usual UningB to the walls of the prin- 
r ipal apartmentH in the mansions, of the rich 
and great. In England, it w'ould appear 
that no draperj* or tapestry of any kiiwl 
wa& used to hide the uncouthnOss of the 
workmanship or add to the comfort of 
apartments, with the exception, pe'rhaps, of 
some over doorways, or for the purpose of 
dividing mm part of“ a ehamber from the 
remainder, until the fbnrtoenth century'. 
The elaborate cmbroideriw which we are told 
Henry the Hhird ordered to be executed (all 
deme with the noodle) were for the hangings 
of t^urchei^ the decoration of altars 


I tombs, and mmdml ; mm 

I of them seem %o hmve bedir m 

omamentiiig tHty of his oT»l«f «nsjd«)MMMt 
And yet that $omeitfmg of Hiu IM irsk 
wanting fi>r comfbrt’^B sake» mny gaBtimA 
fVom many sonroos. In a letter to 
physician, Erasm^ks censures the Enghek 
.style of building, atatiztgv among other 
things, that altltough many of the windawa 
are gla 2 ed to admit tlie light; hut shat 
outUio wind, yet the ah’ mdms its ntty 
through chinks in the walk” And ewm 
HO late as tow ards the end of' the sixtiooiitlli 
century, the rooms were fiir from eomihrt* 
able. In the year H>86, the uahaimy 
Queen of Scots writes thus : — ** I have w 
my own aocouunrHlotioa only wmlohed 
little rooms, and so cold, that w^ere it not 
for the proteetion of the curtains and ta$>esi- 
trios which I have pat up, 1 aouid not 
dure it by day, and stdl less by night.” 

** All the priucipal roomn, exoojpt the 
gallery, at Haddon HaH,” saya tlie author 
oT the Joumey-Bofdk <ff Derh^shirt, “ were 
liuiiig with loose arras, a great part of which 
ptill remains ; and the were concealed 
evcrywiiore beliind the hangings, so that 
the tapestry was to be lifted uji tq enable a 
person to pusb in and out ; but, for the sake 
of lomenidicc, there were great iron hooks 
(inuny of which are still lu their places) by 
nicHTis of which it intglit be occasionally 
held back. The docn-b being thus con- 
cenl(.<l, nothing can be conceived more ill- 
la^hioiud than their w’orkmanship. Few 
of them fit U)lerably iloso; and wooden 
bolts, rude burs, oud iron hasps, aarc in 
general tlicir best and only fiistenings,” 

The fir&t manufac'torics of tapestry of any 
note wa‘rc thos< of Flanders, established 
there long before they were attempted in 
Fr.aiicc or England. The chief of Hiese 
w ere at Brussels, Antwerp, Oudeimride, Lille, 
Tournay, Bruges, and Valenoieiinos,^ 

Henry the Fourth of France devoted 
great attention to the manufacture oftapes- 
tr;\ ; and that of the Gobelins, since so cele- 
brated, wii'* iKSgim, though futilely, in his 
reign. Hi« celebrated minister. Sully, was 
entangled in thcbc matters more than ho 
approved, wc find from his very unstaniie- 
five Memoirs. In tho roiga of Louis the 
Fourteenth, the manufiict^ was m its 

* On tlie etaircai'e tu Gore Bouse l» placedsi 
tnpcsti y-lmngipg ia the Flemtth style, of the dal# 
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highest glory, and has since dispersed pro- 
duo^ns of tineqnallcd delicacy over the 
oiviliased world. In tlie Exhibition at Gore 
House there are several pieces ; some Olus* 
trating Don Quixote, others Diana being 
eqttiprod for the Chase, &c. The name of 
Gobeuns was given, because the house in 
the suburbs of Paris, where the manufac- 
ture is carried on, was built by two brothers 
whose names were Giles and John Gobelin, 
both excellent dyers, and who brought to 
Paris from Venice, in the reign of Francis the 
First, the secret of dyeing a beautiful scarlet 
<X)lour, still known by their name. 

Walpole gives an intimation of the intro- 
duction of tapestry-weaving to England *^0 
early as the reign of Edward tlie Third ; but 
it was during the reigns of James the First 
and his son that the manufacture was car- 
ried to the greatest perfection. It received 
its death-hlow during the Commonwealth. 

Tapestry was not uncommon in royal 
and noble houses in ChancerV time Among 
his Pilgrims to Canterbury is a tapestry- 
worker, who is mentioned in the Prologue, 
in common with other trades — 

“ An haberdasher and a carpenter, 

A Webber, a dyer, and a faptsi t 

And again,— 

** I wol ffive him all that fallos 
To his chambre and to his hallcs, 

I will paint hinn with pure ffolde, 

And taptie him ful man} a fold.*’ 

Tapestry wa^ used not only for the deco- 
ration of rooms, but also to set-off the win- 
dows and balconioh of liouscs on great and 
important occasions, when the streets are 
described by the old writers to have beci, j 
well curtained.” 1 

Then the high street gay signs of triumph wore, 
Covered with showy cloths oi different dye. 
Which deck the walls, wrblle sylvan Ic.ms in 
store. 

And scented herbs upon the pa\ ement he 
Adorned is every window, every door, 

With carpeting and finest drapery ” 

And in those favourite military spectiu-les 
—the tournament® — the lists w'ore always 
decorated **with the splendid richness of 
feudal power. Besides the gorgeous arra^ 
ol» heraldic insignia near the champioii«»' 
tents, the gallericp which w^ere made to 
tMmtidn the spectators were covered with 
tapestry, representing chivalry both in its 
warlike and its amorous guise ; eu the 
one side the knight with his bright falchion 
smiting away hosts of foes, and on the other 
side Reeling at the feet of beauty.” 


Spenser gives a glowing account of the 
tapestry which Britomart saw* in one of 
the apakments of Basyrane ; and in the 
description probably had in view at'tual 
specimens of tapestry — 

“ For round about the walls yclotlied were 
With goodly arroa of gieat mmeaty, 

Woven with gold and silke so close and ucre 
That the rich metall lurked privily. 

As faining to be bid from envious eye ; 

Yet here and there, and ever} here, unawares 
It showed itselfe and shone unw illingly ; 

Like a discoloured snake, whose hidden snares 
Through the grene gras his long bright bumi^ht 
back decl ires ” 

Tlie tapestries did not remain on the 
walls as do the hangings of modern days ; 
it was the primitive oflico of the grooms of 
the chamber to hang up the tapestry, which 
in a royal progress was sent forwrard with 
the purveyor and grooms of the chamber. 

The subjects of the tapestry in w liicli our 
ancestors so niucli delighted were not con- 
fined to matte r-of-fnet occurrences of every- 
day life. Tlic li\cs of tlie Saints wore fre- 
quently portrayed with all tlie legendary 
accompaniments whidi ciedulity and blind 
faith could invest them v^ith The "holy 
and solitary” St. Cntbbert would bo scon 
taming the sea-monster^ by his word of 
power : St. Dunstan would be in the very 
act of seizing the " b.indU ” of bis Infernal 
Majesty’s face w Ith the rod-hot pincers ; 
and St. Anthony in the " bowling wilder- 
ness” would 1)0 reigning omnipotent ov'er 
a whole legion ot sprites. 

T}>o subjects of the Flemish tapestry 
(numbered 83 in the Catalogue of the Gore 
lioii'^e Exhibition) is a legend of St. Vero- 
nica : — ** An emperor wearing the German 
impel ia] tiown, is adoring the image of our 
Saviour’s face imprinted on a napkin dis- 
played by the saint, whilst a crowd of at- 
tendant figures ar«‘ looking on with great 
interest, whilst others are caiTying waxen 
* cierges’ in the retinne of the holy woman ; 
underneath the emperor is written the woril 
' Vesspeianus.’ The monkish legend of St. 
Veronica was a favourite subject of Mediae- 
val artists ; but great difference of opinion 
seems to have prevailed as to tlie facts of 
her story. The present subject is probably 
a different version of the legend, which re- 
counts that the Emperor Tiberius being in 
a mortal malady, and having heard of the 
heali^ powers of the miraculous image, 
the ‘ Vera icon,’ sent for the saint to whose 
possession it had been committed. The 
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lefifcrul, however, relates that the* wicked 

< rnperor breathed his last l»ofbre she arrived. 
Jn the present instanc6,the Emperor Vespa- 
sian is < vidontly intended, and the action is 
prohahh thatofiniracnloushcaling. In point 
ofastistic merit, this tapestrj'^ is of a very 

order ; many of the lieads are finely 
drawn, ainl hav<‘ great individuality and 
( \pn '.■'ion, whilst tlic profusion of elegant 
( o‘'tinnf s and ornamental detail render it a 
noik I r great interest in an antiquarian 
point «)1 \ iew. I'he border w hit li surrounds 
t his pi(’< r of tapostrv is extremely h^'antiful ; 
t lie t ontinnons hand of leaves and flow er**. 
uinongst which goldfinches and othir 
singing birds are jwrtrayed with great 
.iccurac), resembles much the hcaetitnl 
Tclievo borders of the gates of tlie Tlaptis^i \ 
11 Florence by Loren/o Clhihcrti."* 

Sometimes passages were illustr.i ed in 
apestry-worlc from the Bihlc witli <or- 
iderabh judgment and taste ; Imt it must 
)e confessed they were not ol‘ fr( qnenl 
lecurn n< e 

But the power of the diicf proportion of 
iculh women, and of many of the vnhst- 
pient taj)<‘str;s -looms, < oiisistod in gi^ ing 
pennanenee to those fables whidi, as t ^hi- 
hited in theionian<os of cluNalr^, formed 
tlie \erv life an<l deliglit of our anc<*stor*-. 
'Jhe tale of Tro\ was a \ery favourite snb- 
leot for t.ipestrv, and was found in man\ 
'laronial resideiues. xViiotlur theme for 
tla ilert tmger oi the busy- loom was found 
II tl life and .uUentuns ol that prim e 

< <oMihilints, tint h(io of heroes, Chiy, 
Kail ol Waiwitk. One tapestry, on 
*^lii*i attrc.fti\f suliji I. which was in War- 
wick (’astle, hclon the yeai 1398, wa*- 
"O distinguished am' ^aluod a piece of fur- 
niture, that a sp«( lal grant was made of it 
liy Bichnrd flu* Second, conveying "that 
'>ui1 (»f uvras-lnngings in WarAvick Castle, 
w hicli ( ont lined the story ol' Guy, Earl of 
Warwick," together with the Castle ol 
War»vi(k and othc»r possessions, to Thomas 
Holland, Earl of Kent. And in the resto- 
ration of forfeited property to this lord after 
hi-) impriyonmenl, tliose hangings are par- 
tieularly specified in the patent of King 
Henry the Fourth, dated 1399. 

But we have no Intention of giving any 
detailed history of ta^iestry. The foregoing 
observations are cliiefly confined to the 
specimens now exhibiting at Gore 1 louse, 
Kensington. 


THE OLD MUSICIAN* 

In a room in the upper story of a house in 
the Friedrichstadt of Berlin, sat an old man, 
reading musical notes that lay on a table 
before liiin. From time to time he made 
oh«<»rvntiims with a pencil upon the margin; 
and weined so intently' occupied that he 
noticed iiotliing around liini. The room was 
])Oor]v furnished, and lighted only by a 
Mil ill laiop that flared in the currents of 
wind, fliiio-ing ^loom and fitful shadows on 
the w.ill A fiw co.ils glimmered in the 
gi itc the looM pane- clattered in the win- 
doAv, ‘shaken h\ the stonn without; the 
wi .itlicr-coi k's creakoa as thev swung on 
il t roof, and the moaning blast uttered a 
iiu Inncl'oly sound It wui> a night of cold 
.md tcmp(“‘t, an I the la‘'t of th‘e old yOar. 

The fiimrc ol the old man w'us tall and 
st.itelv, hut eni.ioiatcd: ami Ins pale and 
furrowed a I age showi 1 tho ravages of age 
Hud di-'Case in'- thin snow-white locks 
It 11 h 14 k I'lom hi- temples; hut his eyes 
Ascrc 1 irg< and bright, and Hashing with 
111 lie than youthful 4‘»’*lm-i4ism, as he read 
the music. 

Tlie hell struck midnight. From liic 
street-, (onld he heard festive music and 
shouts of mirth, hlendisl in Avild confusion ; 
ami tlie w ind Inire the i hant of the Te Deum 
from a neighbouring (huicli. 

The old man looked up from his oc<‘Upa- 
titni, ,ind listt nod earmstly . Presently the 
door was opened, and a young man entered 
the apartment. The paleness of lii- face 
ap}K*ared striking in contrast wdth his dark 
liair; hi- expression aa.is that of deep me- 
IrtiK holy, and bin form was even more eraa- 
< iated than that of liis I'ompunion. 

‘"Did you hear the l^ur strike?” a-ked 
the old man. 

“ 1 heard it; it was midnight. ’ 

*• Indeed !” 

‘‘ You liad better go to rest.’* 

" To sleep, mean you? I do not need if. 
I ha\ebopii reading this legacy of my father. 
Would that y'oii had had such a father^ 
]ioor Theodore ! What is the new y’car?** 

" Eighty-four.” 

" Eighty-four ! when it was thirty-se\ en 

we will not speak of that !*' 

You alw’ays talk thus,** said the young 
man. " Am I never to know wdio you are ?’* 

"You might have asked that the day W'e 
first met ; the day I found you — a madman 
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— ^who had plac(^ the deadly weapon 
against lua own breast. I pulled !t away ; 
1 laid to you, Live I even if life hath nothing 
but woe to offer! Live, if thou canst believe 
and hope; if not, bid defianoe to thy fiitc; 
bat live!’* 

^Yoti laved mo; you see I live, old even 
in youth,” 

“You have many >ears to number yet.” 
Perhaps not : 1 suih^r too mufh! But 
tell mo your name, perverse old man!” 

lie who eomposed that nohlo work,” 
said the old man, pointing to the mu-^ic, 
“ was my father.” 

And have > ou not torn out the first leaf, 
on which was the title and name? You 
know I can guess nothing from the notc«* ; 
they speak a language unknown to me. 
Speak, old friend; who are you?” 

**Tho Old Aliisician.” 

"Thus you are ealled hv the few who 
know you in this great city. Ihit a on have 
another name. Wliy not tell it m< ?” 

^Lot mo be silent,” entreated the old 
man. have t^worn to rev^eal my name 
only to one initiated, if I meet sin b.” 

Tbe youth answered with a bitter smile. 
There was a pause of a lew moments ; the 
old man looked unxiotish a1 him, as ii 
noticing for the first time his amik<*n cheek, 
and other evidences of extretne ill health 
At length he said — 

And have you no better fortune, TIko- 
dore, for the now ;year?'’ 

"Oh yes, fortune comes when we lia\e 
no longer need of hc^r.” 

He drew a roll ol mone;s from his vtst 
pocket, and tlirew it npcm the table. 

"Gold!” exelaiined the old man. 

Theodore produ( od a flask Irom tlic]>oeket 
of his cloak. “You have drunk no wine,” 
he said, " for a long w hile ! Here is some — 
the best oi' Johann is berger ! Let us greet 
the new year with revel!” 

The old man turned aw^ny with ii '•huddei, 
for reeolleetious of pain were associated 
with the time. 

The youth took a couple of glasses from 
the cupboard, drew' anotber cliaii: to the 
tabic, and sat down wliile he uncorked the 
fUsk. As he filled the glasses, a rich fra- 
grance floated through the room. 

He drank to tbe old man, who respondeil ; 
and the glasses wore reidonished. 

ha! you seem used to it!” cried 
laughing. " It is good for yon. 


Wine k better than Lethe; it teaches us not 
to fiarget pain, but to know it the fi-ivolous 
thing it really is. What a pity that we find 
the philosopher’s stone only in the bottom 
of the cup !*’ 

" And how, I pray, came you by such 
luck?” 

“ I sold my work to a spendthrift lord, 
travelling thrt)ugh the city.” 

‘‘ It is a pity you ha^l not a dnplir‘ate, for 
your work will never become known, thus 
tlis}M)scd of.” 

" Ah, but how mneh is lost that dosorveh 
to remain! Those sketches cost me seven 
years ofmore than labour; all I have thought, 
lived, faufrcr(‘d; tfie first dream of youth ; 
the stern rc pose after tbe stniggle with fate! 
I biierificed all — I spared not even tlie spark 
of lih*; and 1 thought, when tin* work was 
(iiiifahed, the laurel w ould at least deck the 
brow of the dt^ad. Hretims, taritaslos ! 
Wlicrever I offered my work, I wa'* repulsed, 
Tbe publhliers thought the un<lertaking too 
f \])cnsi\e; some sai»l 1 might draw scone'- 
from the Seven Years’ War, like M. 0 b«»- 
dowr^ki; others shook their bends, and 
tallerl my sketebes wild and fantastu.” 

"Yes, yes!” mnrnmred the old man, 
nui''ingl\ . "Ijcssing, who rliodi throe years 
ago, was right when he said to me,* ' All 
the artist aeeomjrlishes beyond tin* iippre- 
( i'ltion of the multitude brings him neither 
profit nor Ironour.’ Beliovo me, Theodon*, 
I know well by experience what is meant 
by tile saying, * The higliest must grovel 
ivith the worui." ” 

" And I must grovel on, old friend ’ As 
long ns I can remember, I have had Imt one 
passion— -lor my art! The beauty of w oman 
nerved me with hut the artist’s rapturo! 
Yet must 1 degrade my art to the vain 
rabble; must paint apish fac-es while 
visions of divine lovLliness float hofoic* me; 
must feel the gemius within me eompro 
hended by none; rniust he driven to despair 
of myself ! Giftcii as few are, freo from 
guilt, I must ask myaclf, at five-and- 
twenty, wherefore iiave *1 lived?” 

" Live; — 3 on will find the answer.” 

"Have you found, it — at seventy-four ? 
Y’^011 cannot evade the cjuestion; it presses 
even on tlio happy. Had I obtained what 
I sought, the answer might be— I have 
lived, and wrought, to win tlie pnae: to 
shine a clear star in the horizon. So shmes 
Raphael to me; and to you, some oW new?- 
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tor of yOur art; and wo aro doomed to in- 
significanco and disappointment.” 

*'Bc silent!” exclaimed the old man; 

that leads to madness^ and madness is ter- 
rible ! They tell me I was thus a long while.” 

“Have no fear of that, old friend! Wc 
are both too near a sure harbour ! Gome, 
tinish the wine; welcome the new your! 
[lark ! to the music and the revelry below 
in the streets; and we are exalted like the 
ancient gods on the top of Olympus^ sip- 
ping the precious nectar, and langliing at 
tJiose who rejoice in their being. Drink, 
as I do! Well, yonder is your bed, and 
here is mine. 1 am weary, and wish 3’xm a 
good night!” 

The old man also retired to rest; the 
storm ceased to rage without. The music 
and ringing of hoik continued throughout 
the night. 

Th<‘ first beams of the sun poiuxid into 
the chamber, and awoke the old man. It 
was a clear and (old morning; the air was 
keen and bracing, the sky blue and cloud- 
less, and tl^ fr<jst had wrought delicate 
tracery on the psncs. 

Th<* old man looked oul of the window 
awhile, then went to awaken his young 
companion. Alas ! the hand that lay u|K)n 
the hed-ilotlies wiis cold and st LtT. Theo- 
dore’s sorrows were ended. Tho spirit so 
nobly endowed had broken in the struggle 
witli destiny. 

Long did the old man gaze upon the pale 
reinuins, Jiis features working w'ith intotiM* 
umorinn. His last stay was broken ; his 
ouly friend hud depaited; be was alone and 
forsak(>n in the world. 

He sat dowm by the body, and remained 
motionless the whole day. As night came 
on, the woman w ho kept the house came to 
deliver a message to Theodore, and found 
the old man sitting by the corpse, exhausted 
and shivering with tlie cold. She led him 
into a warmer room, and gave him food. 

The Old Musician and Theotlore had In ed 
together nearly two years. The youth sup- 
plied their wants by his small earnings as 
a portrait painter, and by his receipts now 
and then for a drawing. The old man had 
nothing; and the landlady, who saw- that 
what Theodore had left would not last long, 
urged him to go to the overseer of the poor- 
house and seek un asylum. He repelled 
the idea, and answered, ** No, I will go to i 
Hamburg.” 


''To Hamburg!” repeated the 
" That you cannot do. Ilamhnig is a hmg 
way from Berlin, and before you reach 
there you would be on another journey.” 

But the next day the old man seemed to 
have forgotten his purpose. Acoordhig to 
hie custom before ho mht with his yonitg 
friend, lie wandered through the streets of 
Berlin, stopping to listen wherever he heard 
musi( . Sometimes he would go into the 
liouses. being seldom prevented; for many 
romcm bored the Old Musician, wlmm they 
had concluded dead, and w'orc glad to see 
him once more. 

As he w 'indercd one evening through the 
streets. In* htopped in front of a palace bril- 
liant K illuminated, from whence came the 
sound of music. He was about to enter, 
according to his wont, but tlie Swiss porter 
pushed hhn rudely back; so he stood with- 
out and listened, and, in spite of the catting 
night wind, continued to stand and listen, 
miirrauring often expressions of pleasure 
Und admiratioa. 

A lacquey in rich livery, running down 
tho 8t(*ps, eiKiountored tho old man, and 
ciied in snrjirisc, “Ha I is that you again. 
Old Mu^ilcian ? It is long since I have .•'ecu 
you. But why do you stand there ahaking 
in the cold?’’ 

“ The Swiss would not let me pass,’’ an- 
Bw"(‘Tod the old man. 

“The is a shallow-patc. Neror 

heed, old fi iend, but come in with me, and 
1 will hi ing you a glass of wine to thaw 
your old limbs. My lord gives a grand 
conceit!” And he led the old man up the 
steps, saying to the porter, “You must 
no\ er hinder him from coming in ; it is no 
Ix'ggar, hut tlic Old Musician, lie comes 
to h( ar the nni'^ic, and my lord has given 
orders that ho sliall always be admitted.” 

The lacquey led the old man to a seat 
near the fire in the ante-room, and drew a 
folding scieen before bun. “ Keep yourself 
quiet, mv good friend,’’ he said; “you are 
out of ^ iew here, and yet can hear every- 
thing. I will fetch you u glass of wine 
presetilly.” • 

The old man sat still and listened to the 
music in the saloon ; it thrilled tluough his 
inmost heart. He f'omamed there many 
liours, till the laccpiey, wIk) had fre- 
quently visited him in his corner, came 
and said — 

“ It is time now to go, my friend; 
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oompany are diaperaing; I will send xny boy ! 
homQ with you.** ' 

That was admirable music!'* cried the 
old man, drawing a deep breath. 

I am glad you were ideascd,” replied 
the lacquey. ** All you heard to-night was 
composed by the same master, who is now 
the guest of my lord.” 

« Who is he?*’ 

" Master Nanmann, chapel-master to the 
Elector of Saxony.” 

“ A Saxon!” cried the old man. “ Nau- 
mann! That is well; where is he?” 

Here, in the house.” 

" Let me speak with liim.” 

'‘Certainly, if you want to ask any- 
thing.’* 

" No, not to ask; I want to thank him." 

“ Well, you may come to-morrow morn- 
ing. '* 

I wiU come !'* 

Naumann was not a little Kurprised nhen 
the servant, the next luoniing, announced 
his strange visitor. To the question, who 
was the Old Musician ? the man could gi\ o 
no other answer than — "lie is the Old 
Musician, and nobody in Berlin knows his 
name. He is sometimes half crazy, but is 
said to ha\e a thorough knowledge of 
music.” 

"Let him come in,” said Naiiinami; and 
the lacquey opened the door for the old 
man. 

Naumann rose when he saw him, for in 
spite of his moan apparel, he had a dignity 
of mien that inspired with involuntary 
respect. Advancijig to meet him, he said — 

" You are welcome, my good sir, tliough 
I know not by what name to address you. 
But you arc a lover of the art, and that is 
enough. Be seated, I pray you.” 

The old man, still standing, answered, 

" I come to thank you, sir chapel-master, 
for the pleasure of yesterday evening. I 
was privately a listener to the concert, in 
which were performed your latest composi- 
tions. I will not conceal from you my 
name; 1 am Fbiedkmaxn Bach !” 

• Naumann stood petrified with astonish- 
ment. "Friedemann Bach!” he repeated 
at length, in a tone of deep and melancholy 
interest ; " the great ' son of the great 
bastion Bach ! It is strange, indeed ! 
Only last year I saw your brother Philip 
Emanuel at Hamburg. The excellent old 
man mourxia you as dead,” 


‘•Let do so," was tlie reply, “.and 
all uhti knew mo in better days; for the 
knowlehgo of in} life, os it is, would make 
them unhappy. E\ on in Berlin none kuoTi 
that If'ricdeinauii Bacli yet lives; not even 
Mendelssohn, the frietul of Leasing, to 
whom I owed, that liilc he Uvctl, I necde<l 
not to starve." 

*' What can I do for you ?" ri'^kcd Nan- 
niann. ‘‘ Your brother told mo your JiLs- 
tory. IIow shall 1 tell you all the a/linira- 
tion, the alTection, the ^orrf>w 1 have lelt. 
and still feel for vou? Tell mo, what can 
Ido?” 

"Nothing,” answered Bach; "you liave 
done everything for mo, iu shoeing me 
what I could and hhould have done. 1 
strove after that which you have aicom- 
plished. Vou know wherefore 1 fuile k 
bow my life was wasted, why I fell short 
in all my l>old and burning sohemes. Bat 
\ounoed not th(‘ naming of my histor}. 
You walk securely and checrluHy in tin 
right path, and 1 ( an only thank you for 
your nniguilicont ^vorks. *T 1 ^ bles-sing oi 
God 1)0 with you ! and now 1 feel that 1 
liave nothing more to do iu this world.'* 

The Old Musician departed, and Nau- 
inann, when he had collected hU thoughts, 
inquired in vain whore ho could be found. 
Friedomann had not suffered the boy wht> 
went liomc with him tlio preceding even- 
ing to go to his door. At length Naumann 
happened to meet with Moses MendeUsolin. 
and mentioned what bad occurred. Men- 
Uelssolm "Stas amazed to hoar that Friedc- 
mann Bach w as yet living, and in Berlin 
Tlie two made an ap|>ointment to go the 
next morning to the ancient abode of Le.s- j 
sing, where the Old Musician had lived. ! 

They wont together to the house of l.< 0 s- ; 
sing in the Friedrichstadt. The laudlad\ j 
opened the door. ’ 

"Hoes M. Friedeimiiin Bach live lier< 1 
yet *’ asked Mendelssohn. 

"Ah, pardon me,” cried the woman, 
wijpin^ her eyes with her apron ; "just ai 
tliis time yesterday they carried away m} 
jjoor Old Musician I He died exactly tlirec 
weeks after his young friend the painter, 
whom he loved so weU.” Her voice wa 
interrupted by tears. 

Mendelssohii and N^tumann left the hou 
in silence. 
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A DANCE \ 

FROM LONDON TO NORWDCH. 

Thebe ie scarcely any feat which has not 
been attempted for personal pleasure^ or 
public exhibition. Walking and running 
matches^ wondterful leaps, and clownish 
distortions, must have been seen or heard 
of by all; they have frequently been rc- 
}>Gated — ^but there is only one instance on 
record, Tve believe, of a por'^on dancing all 
the way from London to Norwich. This 
was performed by an actor named William 
Kom]), in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
JEIo was a comedian of some celebrity ; his 
name stands next to that of William 
Shakspere, in u petition to the Lord 
Chamberlain, concerning the Theatre at 
Blackfriars. It may be interesting to re- 
call that he acted Peter in Romeo and 
Juliet,'* Dogberry in ** Much Ado About 
Nothing,” Laiiiice in the Two Gentlemen 
of Verona,’* Justice Shallow in the Second 
Part of ** Henry IV.,’’ Tonchstone in ** As 
You Like It,” Launcelot in the Merchant 
of Venice,” &c. Ho was also skillfiil in the 
Morricc-dance, and undertook to perform 
it all the way from the Lord Mayor's house 
in the city, to Norwich. He afterwards 
wrote an au(*ount of this feat, and dedicated 
it to “ Mistress Anne Fitton,” Maid of 
Honour to tlie Queen. 

“ Three reasons,” says he, in the dedica- 
tion, "mooue me to make publick this 
journey ; one, to uprouse lying tbolea I 
never knew ; the other to coftiend louiiig 
friends, which, by the w'liy, I daily found ; 
the third to sJiew my duty to your honor- 
able selfe, whose favours (among other 
bountiful friends) makes me judge iny 
heart cork, and mv heels feathers, so that 
methinks 1 could fiy to Rome (as the pro- 
verb is) with a morter on my head. In 
which light conceit I lowly liegge pardon 
and leave. Imagine, noble mistris, 1 am 
now setting from my Lord Mayor's, the 
boure about seaven, the morning gloomy, 
the company many, my hart mery.” 

We do not mean to follow this caperer 
»tep by step, but only to record some of his 
chief adventures. He was attended by 
“ Thomas Slye, my taborer ; William Bee, 
my servant ; and George Sprat, appointed 
to be my overseer, that I should take no 
other ease but my prescribed order. As fast 
as kinde peoples thronging together would 


.give me leave, tboiow London 1 leapt” 
It was well for Cavalierd Kemp, as calls 
himself, that there were no omnibuses nor 
police — cither would have interposed more 
impediments than the kinde peoples.” He 
had several presents of crooked sbcj^nces and 
groats for luck ; and so he danced to Strat- 
ford-le-bow without r^t ; there many in- 
vited him to drink ; but/’ he adds, "to their 
full cups, kind thanks was xny retumewith 
gentloman-Iike protestations as, ^ truly, 
sir, 1 dare not ; it stands not with the con- 
gruity of my health.’ ” Ho doubts whether 
congniity is any "christen word, tho’ it may 
be a good word for aught he knows.” His 
reflections on words were cut short by the 
note of the tabor, and he prances off to 
Ilford, where he again rejects the offered 
carouse. From Hlord he danced by moon- 
shine to near Romford, where ended the 
first day’s exploit. His very early risings 
to avoid the market people, and the sprain 
of his hip, which bo danced well again, 
*and tlie following of liim by crowds (two 
huiidied being, he said. Ills least company), 
are arnusingly told. 

Wlicii he reached Chelmsford he was so 
weary he could dance no more for a time. 
After he had rested, a servant girl, not more 
than fourteen, being a famous dancer, 
begged her " Master and Dame” that she 
might dance the Morrico with Kemp in a 
room. His account would make it appear 
that they were— 

“ The dancing pair that simply won renown, 

By holding out to tire each other down.** 

For after an hour's exorcise, he says, "Thus 
much in her praise, I would have challenged 
the Strongest man in Chelmsford, and among 
many, I think few would have done so 
much.” * 

The fourth day’s danCe was a hard one — 
thick woods on each side, and lanes ftill of 
deep holes, so that sometimes he " skipt up 
to the waist,” which must have placed him in 
woful plight; and he relates that two coun- 
trymen who tried to accompany him fell 
into the slough, and were obhged to desilt, 
saying if he came again in the course of 
seven years, they would not go after him. 
He rested at Braintree, and danced three 
miles of his next day’s journey. 

His next stop was at Sudbury, where a 
butcher tried to dance with him, but in half 
a mile was tired, and gave in, on which a 
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CMftfy gilt ><nftled Mih famt-henrted, 
nid if ^ had begna t& dancp, she would 
not tem tfftopxjad under a mile. He gave 
bar bell* to bind round the ankle, and ebc 
'*’*ahooku h(!(r fat aides and footed it merrily 
to Mallburd,. being a long myl e. ’* There he 
iniide her a |itxi«eut of a rrowii, *^and to 
give b(M* her duo,'^ eays he, * filie had a good 
eato, danat truly, and wo parted friendly.” 

Sfe wafl kindly onteitaiued by the iuha- 
bHanfcs of the towns through which he 
passed, llapponing to dance into Bury just 
at the moment the Chief Justice was making 
his entry at the other gate, the multitude, 
ever frivolous, thronged to meet the dancer, 
and left the Justice to com** in imnoticc«l. 

He danced tlie ten miles from Bury to 
Thetford in throe hours; his next stage to 
Bockland, where he nwords the witty wel- 
come of his host, who attempted to accom- 
pany him, but lay down from fatigue at the 
eskd of two fields. 

His closing adventure arose from the 
anxious desire of some neighbouring })e.i- 
santo toat be should paSvS through their vil- 
lage, such calling him a different way, and 
he had difficulty in keeping llie right road. 
He had to dance a second time into Nor- 
wich, for Mr. Sprat, who was appointed to 
watch him, having missed him in the er(»wd, | 
ho repeated hhs evolutions that there might 
he no mistiike. 

■ — 4 

THE MAGIC 01’ CHEMISmY. 

CuBMisxtti is one of the most attractive 
sciences. From thu beginning to the end, 
the student is surprised and delighted ’./jtli 
the developments of tlie ex.ict disenmiiiu- 
tjon, as well as the power and capacity 
wliioh are displayed in various form.'* of 
chemical action. Dissolve two sub''t.Hiices 
in tho same tluid, and then by evsporation, 
or ^rtherwiso, cause them to ro-aspunio a 
^lid form, and eacli particle will unite 
with its own kind, to the entire exclu-siou 
of all others. Tbua^t if sulphate of copper 
and esarbonato of soda are dissolved in botl- 
tmg water, and then tlie water is evapo- 
rated, each salt will be re-fonned a^ before. 
This phenomenon is the result of one of tho 
jkvit principles of the science, and a» such 
is passed over without thought ; but it is a 
wonderful ^enomenon, iind zWle of no 
aniy by iha fact that it is ao «om- 
utm mi»o famtUnr. 


It iS' by the action of this same prin- 
ciple, ‘^‘elective affi.nity/’ by which we pro- 
duce the curious experiments with stmpa- 
TiiKTio iNjts. By means of these, we may 
carry on a correspondence which is beyond 
tho discovery of all not in tbo secret. With 
one class of those inks, tbe’writing beoomes 
visible only when moistened with a parti- 
cular solution. Tlnw, if we write to 
with a solution of sulphate of iron, the let- 
ters are invisible. ()n the receipt of oai 
letter, you nih over tlie bheet a feather or 
ftjuMige, wot with dilution of nut-galls, and 
tlie letters burst forth into soiKsiblo being 
at once, and are pernrinent. 

2. If we write with a solution of sugar 
of' lead, and you moisten with a sponge or 
pcm*il dipped in water impregnated with 
sulpliurcted hydrogeti, the letters will ap- 
pear with metallic brilliancy. 

3. If we write with a weak solution of 
sulphate of copper, and you apply aintnouia, 
the li'tters assume a beautiful blue. Whan 
the ammonia evaporates, as it dcjcs on ex- 
posure to th(‘ sun or lire, tlie writing 
disappears, but may b(* revived again ns 
before. 

4. If you write with oil of vitriol very 
much diluted, so as to prevent it.s destroy- 

! ing the pupt^r, the mnnuhcjript will bo in- 
visible except when Itcld to the tire, when 
the letters vvill appear black. 

5. W'rite v ith cobalt dissolved in diluted 
murieUc acid ; the letters will be invisible 
when cold, but when warmed they will 
appear a bluish green. 

We are almost sure that our serreh thu** 
VTitten will not btj brought to the know- 
ledge of a stranger, beeause lie does not 
know the .solution wJiieh was used in writ- 
ing, mid therefore knows not what to apply 
to bring out tho letters. 

Otliei* forms of oicctive affinity product' 
equally novel results. Thus, two iiivii»ible 
gases, when eouibinod, form btimetinies a 
visible 9oUd. Muriatic acid and Hxara<niiti 
are examples, alsp am^nonia and carbonic 
arid. 

On the other hand, if a solution ol 
sulphate of soda be mixed with a solu- 
tion of muriate of lime, the whole become ‘- 
bolicl. 

Some giwes when united ibi*m liquids^ as 
oxygen and hydrogen, which unite and 
form water. Slsme aolklay when eomhitied, 
fenn liquids. 
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THE l»OErS nOUIL 

BY DR. CBOLY. ^ 

^VHKN day iB done, and clouds arc low, 

And flowers are honey-dew. 

And llospcr’s lamp begins to glow 
Along the western blue, 

And homeward fly the turtle-dot«s» 

Then comes the hour the poettlevMi, 

For in the dimness oinftai&Ml vwaA 
Ho hears the eChoe« aH 
Of rosy vale, or grwwy snoemd. 

Or distant watesiall ; 

And shapes arc on his dreaming sight 
That keep their beauty for the night. 

\nd still, as shakos the«nddentemae 
The forest’s dnefieiiing 
11c hoars on Tuscan cwcndirg seas 
The silver spfonade; 

Or, to the field of bailie bom. 

Swells at the .sound of trumi) and horn. 

The star that peeps the loaves between 
To him is but the light 
That, lioro some l.uly’s bower of green. 
Shines to lu'r pilgrim knight ; 

^’ho tcelri hci spdl around him twine, 

\nd hastens Unmc from Palestine. 

Or, if some 'waiidoriiig peasant’s song 
Ckime sw oetenM on the gale, 

Up sees the eloi.stcr’.s saintly throng; 

The crosier, cross, nnd veil ; 

Or hears the ^e-pers of the nun, 
World-weary, lovely, and undone. 

And thus he thinks the hour away 
In sw»cet unwoildly folly; 

And lovv s t<j sec the s!iad»'s of giaj, 

Thai feed his melancholy . 
binding sweet sp( ccl and thought m all — 
!<tar, leaf, wind, .song, and watorfull. 

DAWN. 

HY T. vriiAAS, 

Throw^ np the window ! TTia a mom for life 
In its most subtile luxury. The mr 
Is like a bit* itliiiig troin a rarer world ; 

And the Routh wind sectnH liqukh-it«’cr8tcale 
My bofioiu und my brow so batbtegly. 

It baa oome over gardens, and the 'ftowers 
That kisftOd it are betray’^ lor ns it parts, 
Wiih its intitdbki flaftera, my loooe Iwit, 

T know it bus been trtfling vi^th 'the rose. 

And stooping to tlie violet. There is joy 
For all God’a creiitipes in it. The wet leaves 
Are stirring at its toiu-h, and birds are singing 
As if to breathe were music ; anti the gross 
Sends up Its modest odour with the dew, 
like dm small tribute of hnnndMty, 
iMiMdy indeed is morning I 1 have drunk 
lib fengraneewnd iia feeshnesa, and bauB /elt 


Its delicate touch ; and ’tis a kindlier thing 
Than music, or a feast, or*medlcine. 

I had awoke from an unplesant dreiim. 
And light was welcome to me. I look'd out 
To feel the common air, and when the breath 
Of the delicious morning met my brow, 
Coohng its fever, and the pleasant sun 
Hhone on familiar objects, it was like 
The fooling of the captive who comes forth 
From darkness to the chcerfbl light of day. 

Oh T could vi o wake from sorrow ; were it all 
A troubled dream like this, to cast aside 
like anuntimoly garment with the morn; 
Oould |d»e long fever of the Lca'rt bo cool’d 
By a Rweet breath from nature ; or the gloom 
Of a iHToaved affection piiaa away 
With looking on the lively tint of flowers — 
Hew lightly \a ere the spirit reconciled 
To make this beautiful, bright world its home ^ 


LIBRARY. 

Tne place that does 

OtTBtain my books— the beet companions— is 
!I’o me a glonniis court, where hourly I 
^ Coiwerse w ith the old sages aud philosophers ; 
And sometimec^, lor variety, I confer 
With kings and emperors, and weigh their 
counsels. 

Calling their viotorica, <11 unjustly got, 
tinto a strict actooinxt ; and, in my fancy, 
Deface their ill-plaoed statues. FiajioxLEK. 


MEMORY. 

So harp I seen the cloud-rack, fast and free, 
■Corap thronging onward from the distant sea. 
Along the bill-tops, till the lising rheen 
Of morn h:ul spread their ported woof between, 
And laugh’d away the masses dark and dull, 
Into a r»<iiancc glad and beautiful — 

F’cn so the glorious past came floating by, 

O’er the Uaik chanibeis of his Memory. 

— ■ Bhartii:. 

THE FOUNTAIN OF THE GLEN. 
'Whkuk the hawthorn lends its sweetness 
To the floWr-cover’d ground. 

And the rose in .beauty’s flecftnefvt, 

Spreads its latest glow around : 

'Whew? the deer in peace reposes, 

Secure from wiles of men, 

A charm the scene discloses 
In the t^MUietaui of the Glen. 

• 

In my youth, it was protected ‘ 

By a gray old arch of stone, 

Now broken and neglected, 

— Still the streamlet gushes on. 

And so when age o’ertakes us. 

The past will linger then 
Ts bless, though }Outh ftM a wkssasa, 

Like liic Fountain of ike 4Sk!». 








THE PALMYEA PALM. 
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they occur, than for their econonneal iin- sap also yields, on evaporation, a coarse 
portancc to mankind. Wine, <11, wax, sugar, called jaggery ; and, remarks Van 
flour, salt, tliread, utensils, weapons, and Rheede, it would be happy if it were always 
habitations arc among the most important applied to so innocent a purpose, 
of their products. The outer portions or the old stems of 

The I^llmyl•a Palm, Borassus JiabsUi^ the Borassus form a very hard brown tim- 
/brmis of botanist^, is one of the most noble her, w'hich takes a fine polish, and is much 
<»!' its race, and also yields many useful used. The younger parts are useless as 
{>roduct.s to the inhabitants of those conn- timber. The loaves are employed as thatch, 
tries in whicJi it occurs. It is Qne of the as umbrellas, as fans, and also for writing 
low species which are widely dispersed, on; the instrument used for this puipofse 
hciii^ lound all over India, both on the being a piece of sharp-pointed metal, cimed 
contuient and in the islands, extending a** a stylus. This palm is a tropical plant, 
far as SO"* of north latitude. It forms a requiring for its cultivation a very high 
tree, with a trunk thirty to forty feet high, temperature, and good loamy soil, 
tapering upwards, an<i terminated tW a That palms were among the first land- 
«rreat crown of fan-shaped leave*!, which plants W'hich wore created, is proved by th» 
measure about four feet in length, and arc numerous remains of their fruit and leaves 
attached by spiny-edgod stalk oi‘ about which occur in the coal fonnatioua; and 
equal length ; the lea\cs arc plaited like a remains of them are occasionally met with 
f.m, and divided into from scnmty to eighty through all the more recent fresh- water 
niys. Tlie trunk lias a very singular rocks. They appear to prefer a soil in some 
« liv‘( ked appearance, closely resembling the measure salt, although many species are 
hue k -hone of a large fish, <‘aused by the {^inhabitants alto^thor of inland districts 
'^lulks of the old loaves adhering to it, after and even of high mountains. Their geo- 
the leaves tliemselves have decayed. As graphical limits «mpoar to be within 36^ N. 
in all Pubns, the flowers, are small and lat. in America^ 44’N.,lat. in Europe, 34“ 
numerous, and issue from s])athcs which N. Jat. in Asia, and 38"* S. lat. in the south- 
are -^eatecl in tlic axils of the mature leaves; ern hemisphere; and, according to Vou 
tliese floAver->> are duecious, and the females Martins, their powers of migration are ex- 
are aucceeded l)y a tlirt‘c-secded, three-cor- tremely small; none of them have been able 
iicrcd ilrupe, ab<iut as large as a child^s to cross the ocean without the aid of man. 
head, consisting of a thick fibrous sm eu- Their favourite stations are said to be the 
lent brownish rind, and contahiiiig three banks of rivers and W'aterconrses, and the 
'.cods of the size of a goose-egg. The sub- sea-shore, some species scattered singly and 
stance of the young bceds is cool, sweet, others ooUected together into large forests, 
and refresh ing, but becomes hard and nn- There is scarcely a species of this order 
eatable wdicn ri])e. The fruit is soft, emits in which some useful property is not fonnd. 
31 fragrant smell, and its pulp}^ matter Is The cocoa-nut, the date, and others are 
rrmde into cakes, and dried in tlie sun. valued for their fruit ; the fan-palm and 

The Palmyra is moreover uuo of tlie many more, for their foliage, whose hard- 
]>rincipa1 sources of Palm wine, wdiicli is ness and durablU^ render it an excellent 
the sap drawn from the more succnlent material for thatening ; the centre of the 
parU. The Cocoa-nut tree (Cocotmteifera) Sago-palm abounds in nutritive starch; the 
and the Goinuto {Saguerm saexiIuBrifer) also trr^ of the Iriartea or Ceroxylon exudes 
yield this saccharine sap abundantly. It a valuable vegetable wax ; oil is expressed 
is obtained by crushing the young luflor- in abundance from the oiUpalm; an astrin- 
eseeiioe, cutting off the Upper part and gent matter resembling dragon's blood is 
attaching a Vessel to the lowest cut end. produced by Calamus Draco; many of the 
The vessel gradually fills, and is removed species contain within their leaves so hard 
every morning, a fresh slice being removed a kind of fibrous matter, that it is emj^loyed 
4huly from the cat end, until the whole is instead of needles, or so tough that it is mo- 
sliced away* The fi*esh sap, fores or toddy, nufactnred into cordage ; and finally, their 
Is very {fiaasant and refreshing; but if fer- trunks are in some cases valued for thmr 
numted, it bectunes <me pf the most intoxi- strength and used as timber, or for tiieirelas- 
catsng Hqaon of trQ|>ioal oountries. The tioily,or thafaf flaxihili^» asin t he ■ 
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groine ef iiowdet', eonfined in a oj'lindrical Rpuee, 
which it jwst filledi tore aannder a piece of Iran 
'whieh vould ha've reelstcd a atrain of 400,000 lbs. 
aj^iied at no greater mocbanioal disadvantage. 

It a cariouB foot, that althougli the majority 
of the cloths in wh^ch mummies are wrapped arc 
of coarse texture, some of them have been found 
of a fttbi'io rivalling the finest cambric ; while, at 
the present day, the flax of Eg^^pt, imported for 
onr mtinufacture, is the coarsest flax of commerce, 
und cannot bo made into 3 ’arn, even with all oxir 
modern ingenious mechanism, fltted for weaving 
into a web one*third ns fine as the EgjTitians, 
with the rndcat appliances, upwards of three 
thousand years ago, prepared aa wrappers for 
their dead. 

Inseeto hare long memories, and reason in all 
they do. They assist each othei* in labour, uinl 
regulate (their labour by the end m view. They 
make intelligent oommunicu lions to one another. 
In ahoi^t, they do whatever their wants, hubith, 
or power render expedient. In proportion, the 
stag-beetle is stronger than the elephant, and the 
cock-roaoh than the horse. Fleas exhibit great 
strength and docility, and they leap as high as 
St. Paul’s in proportion to a man. 

The wonderful ingenuity of bees has often been 
remarked. The rose-cuttcr separate* circular 
pieces from leaves with precision, and digging a 
hole six or eight inches deeii in the ground, the 
bee rolls up the leaf, and depositing it in the 
boles, lodges and secures an egg in it, with focal 
for the larva when hatched, and often several, 
but aU separated, and very perfect, and the bee 
then presides in the upper part to protect her 
brood. The upholsterer makes a hole enlarged 
at the bottom, and lines the whole with red pojjpy 
leaves, lays her eggs, supplies them with tt'od, 
&0,, separately, then turns down the lining to 
oover thorn, and closing the hole, leaves tneni to 
nature. The wood-pin cer makes a iierpcnUieulur 
bole with vast labour in a decaying tn^e, in the 
stuishine, a foot deep ; then deposits her eggs ami 
food, and separates each by a dwarf wall luude of 
sawda>tt and gluten, each higher than the other, 
and the last closing the hole; and she then makes 
another hole horizontally, to enable them to 
escape as they successively mature. The mason 
bcc constructs a nest on the side of a sunny w'all, 
makes np sand pellets with glntcn, and by per- 
egvering industry fixes and tini«hc8 a cell, in 
which it lays an egg and provisions It then 
forms others beside it, and covers in the whole, 
the structure being as firm as the stone. Wasps 
and humble-bees make cavities in banks. They 
line them with wax, and make innumerable celts 
for their eggs in perfect communities, working 
ta^ber^ nnd forming Unes by the removal of 
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DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. \ 

OUSTABDS, CTafiAMfl, JELLIES, AJI» BLAK 
MAEaE. 

[pittST ARTICLE.] 

Du!?takp is always eaten cold, and either poured 
wer fruit tart®, or perved up scpanitcly in cus- 
.ard-oups, in enoh of which a maearoOn steeped i > 
ivine, and laid at the bottom, will be found a good 
iddition. The flavouring may likewise be altered 
iccording to taste, by uaing a different kind of 
issenee, the name of which it then acquires ; as 
}f lemon, orange, maraschino, vanilla, &c. It is 
ilmoBt needless to say that cream or a portion of 
t will make it richer than mere milk. It should 
recollected that in custard, when made as 
’ream, and eaten as usually called “ran,** 'the 
r/j/icii of the eggs arc never all used; but they 
may be devoted to many other purposes. The 
French vnode of making it is, to mensure the num- 
ber of cups n hich arc to be filled, and uso nearly 
hat quantity of milk or cream, simmering it upon 
he fire until beginning to boil, then adding about 
Half an ounce of powdered sugar to e.ich cup, 
tvilli lemon-peel, bay-leaves, or afniond.powdei ; 
Lheii take the j'olk of an eag to c.ieh small cup, 
beat them upnitU the milk, till the cups, place in 
i vase of boiling water until the tustaids become 
lirm. 

Custard Cream. — roil half a pint of ncu milk 
ailh a pi( oc of lemon-pwl, not vei y l.ivge, a sti< 
jf cinnamon, and eight lumps of ^\Ultc sugj' 
should cream be employed instead of nnlk, the 
IV ill be no occasion to sirain it. Beat the yoIK 
<iy of four eggs ; strain the milk tlirougb coari 
luuslin, 01 a hair sic®te ; then mix the eggs j 
milk veiy gradually together, and siiuincr 
ifcntly on the llie, stirring it until it thickens, but 
rnnoviiig it the moment it begins to boil, or it 
will cui die. A cheap and soit is made 

by bulling three pints ol new milk with a bit of 
l(‘mon-prel, a bit of cinnamon, tn o or three huj - 
k'aves, and sweetening it. Meanwhile, rub down 
^uiootli a large spoonful of rice-floui into a cup of 
pold milk, and mix with it four yolks of eggs well 
peaten. Take a basin of the boiling nulk, mix it 
kith the cold, and pour that to the boiling, stir- 
ring it one way till it begins to ttiiaken, and is 
|ust going to boil up ; then pour it into a pan and 
felir it some time. 

For ruh CV/.trnrd — Boil a pint of milk with 
loinon-peel and cinnamon ; mix a pint of cream 
Mid the yolks of eight eggs, well beaten ; when the 
milk tastes of the seasoning, strain it aiid sweeten 
It enough for the whole ; pour it into the cream, 
stirring it well ; then give the eustai-d a simmer 
till of a proper Ihickncus. Do not let it Ixnl ; stir 
tho whole time on© way. Or : — Boil a pint of 
cream with ;som© macc, cinnamon, and a little 
lemon-poel ; strain it, and w'hen cold add to it tlie 
kolks of four and tho whites of tw’o ogg«, a lltUe 
pranffo-flower water, and sugar to your taste. A 


little nutmeg and two apoonfhla of sweet wine 
may be added, if approved. >fia well, aailrlMike 
in cups. 

Rice (7iis^tfrdj.>-Sweeten a pint of milk with 
loaf.tugar, boil it witb> a stick of okmamon, stir 
in sifted ground rice till quite thick. Take it off 
the fire ; add the whites of three eggs well beaten ; 
stir it again over the fire for twoor three mmotea, 
then pu lit luto cups that have lain in cold water ; 
do not wipe them. When cold turn them out, 
and put them into tlio dish in which they are to 
be served ; pour round them a custard made of 
the yolks of tho eggs and little more than half a 
pint of milk. I’ut on the top a little red oarrant 
jolly, or raspberry jam. A pretty supper dish. 

Orange Omtard. — Boil very tender the rind of 
half a Seville orange ; beat it in a mortar to a 
paste ; put to it a spoonful of the bast brandy, the 
juice of a Seville orange, ibur ounces of lump, 
sugar, and the yolks of four oggs. Beat all to. 
gether Ibv ten minutes, and pour In by degrees, a 
pint of boiling ereum. Keep beating antB the 
mixture is oold ; then put into cuatard-cups, and 
bct them in a soup-dish of boiling water ; let them 
i^and until thick, then put preserved orange-peel, 
in slices, upon the custard. Serve either hot or 
cold, Take tbc juice of twelve oranges, 

strain it anrl sweeten it well with pounded loaf- 
sugar, stir it over n slow fire till the sugar is dis- 
sohrd, taking off the scum as it rises; when 
no.vily cold add the yolks of twelve eggs well 
beati'ii, and a pint of creaju ; stir it ag;atn over the 
ill c till It tUicLons. bervo it in a glass dish or in 
custard-cups. 

U-mon Cusiurdr—RUy bo made in the same 
ninuncr, or as follows btruin three winc-glass- 
fulh of lemon juice through a sieve ; beat nine 
cggH, yolks and whites, strain them also, and add 
them to the lemon-juioe, with one-quarter pound 
<)1 powdered loaf-sugar, a glaee of white wine, and 
half a wine-glass of water, with a little grated 
lemon-peel. Mix all together, and put the in- 
grcdlents into a saucepan on the fire, stirring It 
until It becomes thick and of a proper oousieteuoe. 

Almond Cuatard.—Jioil in a pint of milk, or 
cream, two or three bitter almonds, a stick of cin- 
namon, and a piece of lemon-peel pared thin, with 
eight or ten lumps of sugar ; lot it simmer to ex- 
tiact the flavour, then strain it andstii it till cold. 
Beat the yolks of six eggs, mix it with Uie milk, 
and stir the whole over a slow fire until of a pro- 
per thickness, ndding one ounce of sweet almonds, 
beaten fine in rose-water. • 

Platn Costard. — To one quart of cream or now 
milk, add a suck of einnamon, four bay leaves and 
some niaee ; boil them altogether a few minutes ; 
then beat well twelve eggs, sweeten therr, and 
when tbc milk is cold stir in fhe i^gs, and bake 
or boil it till of a proper consistency, and per- 
fectly smooth. Th® spice can be omitted, and 
four or live bitter ahnn^ used j»tta pisee* 
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^'AMILY PASTIME. 


PAMIBY PASTIME. 

PAKLOUR AMUSEMENTS. 

A BRirj:.lANT METALLIC TREE. 

RiDiV'nr to powder three-quarters of an ounce of 
sugar of lead ; on thi« pour a decanter of water. 
Shake the mixture, and allow it to remain three 
daya ; take off the clear solution ; rinse out the 
decantor, and then return it. Suspend a piece of 
ainc iu the decanter, by means of thread or wire, 
to the stopper, hO as just to bo corcred by the 
solution, riacc it in a situation where it is not 
likely to be disturbed. The vtinc will shortly 
become covered with a moss-like appearance, and 
substance of metallic lead, which will shoot forth 
in brilliant crystalisation, bearing a rraemblancc 
to a tree or shsub. This experiment is much to 
be admired, producing a pretty room ornament, 
If suspend^ in a large round glass bottle, which 
will be much better in appearance than in a de- 
canter, and win better show the beauty of the 
crystaUzatlon, in consequence of being made 
V^ltb thinner and more transparent glass. 

BILVEK FOLUQE. 

Spread on a piece of glass a few drops of nitrate 
of silver, previously diluted with soft water of 
double its quantity ; place at the bottom of it, 
flat upon the glass and in contact with the ffuid, 
« copper or brass wire bent to any figure. 

PREOtPITATlOK OF SILVF.B lA A 
OBTBTALIZEI) FOBM. 

Immerse phosphorus for a few days in a solu- 
tion of nitrate of silver. The metal will be pre- 
cipitated on the phosphorus in fine dentritie 
crystal. 

CBXBTALIZATION BY HBBL1MAT10K. 

Put two teaspoonfuls of Ben/.oic acid in a 
Florence oil cask. Appl^^ to the bottom of it a 
gentle heat by placing a lamp under it. I'be acid 
will be volatilized in the form of white vapour^, 
which again condense in the qpper part of tho 
flaisk in a beauUM crystaline form. 


OLDEN RIDDLE RHYMES, 

1 . 

A water there is I must pass, 

A brooder water never was ; 

And yet of all waters I ever did see. 
To paos over with less jeopardy. 

2 . 

There is a bird of great renown, 
Useful in city and in town ; 

None work like unto him can do ; 

He*B yellow, black, red, and green, 

A wy pretty bird, 1 ween •, 
b«^ both fierce and fell ; 
t edWEit blxn wise that can ibis tell. 


I Over the water 

And under the water, 

And always with its head down ! 

4 . 

Two legs eat upon three legs. 

With four legs standing by; 

Four then wore drawn by ten : 

Road my riddle yc can’t, 
lion ever much ye try. 

5. 

Black within, and red without, 

Four comers round about. 

6 . 

\s I was going o’er yon moor of ino-h-, 

I met a man on a gray horse ; 

He whipped and he wail’d, 

I ask’d liirn what he ail’d ; 
lie said he was going to his father’s funeral, 
tNTio dic<l FC\ cn yeai s bf'fore he was born . 

7. 

t bmioc full, n yard full, 

And >c can’t critch a bowl full. 

# 8 . 

Tlie calf, the goose, the bee, 

The world is ruled by there three. 

9 . 

Banks full, braes full, 

Though yo gather all day 
Yc’Il not gather yoni hands full 

10 . 

The land was uhitc, 

The seed w as block ; 

It will take a good sehol. . 

To riddle me lhi»t. 

ENIGMATICAL Ll^i' Ot 

1. What -ao .ill do at e\ 0 Ty meal. 

2. A diMirdor incident to man ami hniM’’. 

3. N(/hin}i, tviice j'omself, .md 

4. An almanac miikei , 

A look. 

G. Equality, and ilcc.ix. 

7. \n English nrchitecL 

8. A workman’s iinplement. 

9. A lever. 

10. A mechanical instrument. 

11. Three-dightlm of u month!, i ) < 1 li(.« 
with a dish of victuals. 

12. An English river. 

13. A sea fish, and a young creatuic. 

14. A rascal. 

15. Two small animals. 

16. A cheat. 

17. Part of a fence. 

18. A distant country. 

19. A seventy-gun sldp. 

20. Part of a lady’s dress. 

21. The top of your head. 

22. Spoil half a score. 

23. The defence of a bridge. 
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COREE6PONDENCE. 

^Itnbrosian Chant, S. S, I. —By the Ambro- 
Hiaa Chant is understood, at the present day, the 
yv J>eum Landamust composed by St. Ambrose 
in the fourth oontur}*. 

Ooidifinehet, xj Y. 95.— The diseases of thte 
bird generally happen from inattention to diet. 
Too much hemp-»oed ■will occasion epilepsy j in 
which case, instantly abandon it, and feed him 
tmtirely on thistle or Icttnce-seed ; give him 
saffron in his water; and if scoured, crumble 
some dry chalk among his seed. If his eyes are 
weak and swollen, anoint them with fresh butter. 

Condimmts, T. — Tl\e name of condiment is 
nsually given to those substances which arc 
taken with food for the immediate purpose of 
improving its flavour. But most of them serve 
(ithcr and much more important purposes in the 
animal economy than that of gratifying the palate. 
They arc, in effect, mostly alimentary substances ; 
as salt, sugar, oil or fat, and vegetable acids. 

FAywology of the word *^BreadA* TI. W. M. — 
Bread is brayed grain, from the verb to bray, oi 
l>ound ; expressive of the old method of making 
the meal. Dough comes from the Anglo-Saxon 
word deawian^ to wet, to moisten. I..oaf is from 
the Anglo-Saxon to raise, to lift up — as 

raised broad. I^aveu is derived from the French 
word level' ^ to raise, oi the Saxou word lif-ian. 

Purifying Tf'rtfcr. S. C. — By flltrution, water 
IS cleansed of living beings, and of all suspended, 
impurities, Subbtaiiecs in solution arc not got 
rid of by this proce.ss. Boiling destroys animal 
and vegetable life, expels air or carbonic acid, 
and causes the luuc to be precipitated. Dis- 
tillation, when properly conducted, is the most 
effectual method of purif^'ing water. Alum is 
sometimes used to clear muddy water. Two or 
tliree grains are sufficient for a quart of water ; 
but this renders the w'atcr Lard. 

Bulh» in Glasses. T. II. E, — Spring flower- 
ing bulbs are usuidly purchased in September, 
and the autumnal ones in July and August, and 
the largest and best formed bulbs should be 
ohosen. To be blown in -winter or spring, the 
bulbs are placed in water in October, and for 
autumn and early winter they are placed in the 
water in August and September. Dark coloured 
glasses are the best^ as they prevent the light 
from decomposing the roots of the plants. 

Singing Practice. M,— You should vocalize, 
or sing, without either words, or pronouncing 
tlie names of the notes. Vocalization teaches 
not only the art of making several notes ui>on 
one syllable, but to equalize the voice in all its 
tones. Sin^rs of the greatest oelebrity vocalize, 
or, if we may be allowed the use of the word, 
vowelize every morning to strengthen and clear 
the Tolee. It is neceraary to exeroUe on all the 


vowels, in order to produce ppon each, of them, 
OB mueh voice as possible, but without fevoiKg it- 
Value of Diamonds. F.— The mode of esti- 
mating the value of the diamond is by tts'weight 
in carats. If your diamond is of the first water, 
free from flaws, and properly cut* Its vohie is asthe 
square of the weight In carats multiplied by eight. 
Diamonds ot from one to five, or even ten carata 
are readily sold at that price ; for diamemds of a 
larger size it is not a^asy to find cuefomers. A 
diamond of one carat is worth ei^t pounds, a 
diamond of two carats is worth thirty<*two poiirid«, 
and one of ten carats eight hundred pounds, 
Pigeoti Law. C.— The Act of FarUamont 7th 
and 8th George IV., chap, 29, sec. 33, states 
"that if any person shall unlawAilly and wilfully 
kill, wound, or take any honse-dovo or pigeon, 
under such circumstances os shall not amount to 
larceny at common law, every such offender, b^ng ^ 
oonvioted thereof before a justice of the peaoe, T 
shall forfeit and pay over and above the vidae of 
the bird any sum not exceeding two pounds. Bf 
the 67th section of the same Act, the magtstrates 
may, in default of payment, commit for any term 
not exceeding two months. 

Coins. W. R.— No scale of prices given for 
coins can be very exact. Mr. Ilumphries, one of 
the best authorities on tliis subject, recommends 
that the young collector, befofe expending any 
considerable sum in ooius, should make It 
business to attend a few good sales, and carefotly 
mark the price of every coin sold, taking cage to 
ascertain, m case of apparently low price, for a 
scarce com, whether it is considered genuine by 
those thorouglily versed in the matter. A few 
daj'B thus devoted will give the collector more 
information upon the present value of coins, than 
all the most elaborate tables ever published. 

Dark colour of the Skin. W. H. T.— Dark- 
ness of complexion has been attributed to the 
sun’s power, from the age of Solomon to tlria 
day, — ‘*IjOoknnt upon me, because I am black, 
because the suu hath looked upon me;'* and 
there cannot br a doubt, that, to a certain degree, 
the opinion is well founded. The invisible rays 
in the solar beams, which change vegetable 
colour, and have been employed with such re- 
markable effect, in the Daguerreotype, act upon 
every substance npop which they fall, producing 
mysterious and wonderfol changes in their mole- 
cular state, man not excepted. 

Smiles. O. — A smile, to have an agroeahle , 
effect, must be the natural consequence of a 
kind, social feeling, and it must he followed by 
the repose of the risible musolcs; and these 
alternations should pass over the countenance, 
like the lights and shadows on a field of waving 
grain in summer. Cultivate, then a feeling of 
social sympathy, and the expression of it will 
come unbidden. Never consider it allowable, in 
a c(»npany of your equals in age, to sit by, sUdnt 
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and XBUnoT^d; aucsh conduct is a damp upon tho 
spfridftof the eeit, to whose pleasures you sbmild 
feeLhoniAd to contribute your parL 

Qrwcl WtklhB. M. B.— It has often been a 
disputed point whether flower-gardens shcMild be 
intnreected with gravel walks or with grass plots. 
Tbia mutt be left entirely to the taste and means 
of the party forming a garden. Lawn h) as wet 
andm^aneholyin the winter months, ns it is beau- 
tiful eiiid desirable in summer ; and it requires 
great eare antf attention iu mowing and rolling, 
and trimming round the border. Gravel walks 
have this advantage : the first trouble is the last. 
They will only require an old woman's or a child's 
assistance iu keeping them free from weeds ; and 
a lady has not tl^ aamo fears of tdking cold, or 
getting wet in hex feet, during tho raitib of | 
autumn and spring. 

CbmpOnp of SJorne, H. S. 6.— To entertain 
company without embarra^Ament or excitement, 
without attracting attention, or protiuding your- 
self upon the notice of your guests, is un art 
onljpto be aequiredhy long usage, and should be 
practised with great tact. Bohaviour at home is 
one of the best touchstones of go< d mannerh ; for 
many behave well abroad, wbo c auuot exhibit c*a(<c 
under their own roof. On such occasions, quiet 
and calm arc necessary ; the entertainer should 
seem to do nothing, though lu fact he docs ,i gieat 
deal, lie should more about w ith composui e and 
self-possession, so that no one could by hit> 
liehavioui, that be h* not one of the gucstb. 

JSmrU of iMecla. Y, S.—'rho sense of ameil 
cxietfi in some organ in the vlcinitv of the 
mouth, and probably connected uilh the nose. 
M. Huber, desirous of ascertaining the seat of 
smell in bees, tried the following cxpeiiment 
with that view. These animals, of utl scents, 
abominate moat that of the oil of turpentine, lie 
presented successively to all the points of a bee’s 
body, a huir-pencil saturated with it ; but whe- 
ther he presented it to the abdoinen, thy tnink, 
or the head, the insect equally disregaided it. 
Kext, using a vciy fine hair-peucil, \»hile the tec 
hod extended its proboscis, be presented the pen- 
cil to it, to the eyes and antemur, without pro- 
ducing any effect ; but w hen he pointed ii near 
tho cavity of the mouth, above the insertion of 
the proboscis, the creature started back in an 
iuftont, quitted its food, clapped ite wings, walked 
ahopi in great agitation, and wculd ha\e taken 
flight if the pencil bad not been removed. 

« VenWation of Apartmenih. W. S. C. — If 
there is no fireplace in the room 50U occupy 
there should be some mechanical contrivanci , 
such as a valve, a fan, or something by which the 
air may be freely admitted, or your health will 
madbubtodly suffer in consequence. Yio apart. 
wM iutended for permanent occupation should 
be wltheut a fireiilaoe ; this in itself oimstituies 
an means of ventilation. any per- 


son try tlio experiment by partly opening the 
door of a room, and placing a candle near it on 
the floor ; he will then see the flame of tho candle 
blown towards the fireplace, a proof that the cur- 
rent of air sets in that direction. If he now lift 
the candle to the upper part of the door, he will 
find, on the contrary, that tho flame points out- 
wards ; from w’hich it appearff, that when » flee is 
lighted in a room, a stream of air is always rush- 
ing in at the lower part and out at the uppcff. 

ifici'QMopo mul Micrometer, A. Z. — The sire 
of objecte is expressed usually in part* of an 
inch, us one-iiJteciith, one-hundredth, or one- 
thousandth part of an inch. In order to asoertain 
this actual size, various modes aic employed. The 
most simple is to place ou the stage of the micro, 
scope u piece of gloss which has tmo lines ruled 
on It, perhaps an hundredth pait of an inch apart, 
and comparing these divisions w ith a rule seen 
by the naked eye. In this way we may learn 
how mu<‘h the microscope mtigniQcs. If wo com- 
pare the apparent size of an object on tho stage 
with the rule as before, and divide that apparent 
I size by the mngnifxing pow'cr of the instrument, 

1 we shttll learn exactly how large it is. 'I'he piece 
ol glass with the fine lines ruled on it is called a 
Mterumeter, w hich means au instrument to mea- 
sure small things, as the woid microscoiio means 
lui instrument to observe small things. If wj find 
by the niieromrter that the microscope magnifles 
two hundred and flftr tuiu's, and a small object 
at which we aie Icoking appears an inch In dia- 
meter, we know that it reallj but the two hun- 
dred and fiftieth part of an inch in diameter. 

The Transplanter, F. O. — You will find that 
tho readiest plan for transplanting plants is br 
the aid ol on instrument such as is here re- 
piebciiUd. it iH made of tm, ar.d any tinsmith 
ol common ingenuity may make. one; a is n 
strung tin tube which plunged in the soil sur- 
rounding the plant, pvesbed 
cloHe toceilior so as to make 
the joints e e unite, when a 
strong wire, &, is used to hold 
them together, as slunira in 
the engraving, the wholo may 
be draw*n up with can^^^. felsouM 
any difiBeulty aiisefrom tile 
too great looseirntg of tho soil 
or the hke, let it bo moved 
from one sido to aaother to 
prevent the soil outsido from 
pressing against it. Wben 
the plant has been in tjiis way got safely out 
of its origtnAl place of grow th, let It bo put into 
a hole previously made by the transplanter. 
Then withdraw the wire, and after wards the 
whole implement. Tulipa, hyncinthe, and nmuet. 
rmiA other flowere* may thus be removed withont 
injur? to their etgma, or even, if timopemtios be 
oertfuUy povftmiewi^ wtiiittiit In the Iwettiieiff- 
isg tlpdr gxttvtih. 
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CHAPTER III. 

LOVE Ur A. COTTA<*E. 

The scene changes to London. Tlio reader 
will figure to himself a small chamber in a 
tiny house, situated in that obscure region 
wluch lies westward of Primrose Hill. The 
window opened to the ground, looking out 
upon a garden of green turf, wonde:^lljy' 
green if we consider the locality in which it 
was situated ; and a few flowers of bright 
hue and fragrant odour dooming amid the 
veirdure, tesnfled that a more than ordinary 
amount of care was lavished upon them. 
Some shelves, filled with books, were sua- 
pendad from the walls; a harp stood in one 
comer of the room, and near the open win- 
dow sat its solitary occupant, a young and 
very beautiful female. Her heaA was resting 
on nar hand, a book which had fallen firom 
the other lay beside her on the floor; her 

▼Oli. XI, NO. CXX\I. 


thoughts were evidently taken up with som^ 
subject of absorbing, Wt painitd jmterest. 
Her dress was partially loosenH as if to 
give vent to the throlMbings el* her heart, 
the air of profound defection, the attitude*^ 
all appeared to indicate that peculiar phase 
of sorrow, when the mind, as it were, 
wreaks its scorn against the body for hav- 
ing betrayed it into such enpretsion, and 
proclaims that the present more sonened 
sorrow has only succeeded to a more pas- 
sionate burst of grief. 

The profound tranquillity which pervaded 
the place was at last broken by a slight 
rustling among some shrubs, wmch, stand- 
ing in one comer of the ga^en, concealed 
a door-way that led into the adjoining 
street, ^ut the attention of the solitary 
mourner was too profoundly absorbed to be 
interrupted by so slight a cause; and, un- 
seen by her the tall shadow of a man fbll^ 
across the open window. 

The intruder was one whom few would 
have passed without notice. He was dressed 
in the darkest colours, and the simplest 
fashion; ill health — it might he soma other 
cause— had deepened the lines of a oounte- 
n aneewrindli Imd once been strikingly hand- 
sbme. But his face was pale and worn, aaid 

D 
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it luiid ipL exprci^flioii difficult perliapa to 
but one which in some minds 
nu^it have ^dnced distnist. 

With a step so light that it fell noiselessly 
on the floor, this person moved flcntn his 
station into the room. He leaned^ over the 
on which the girl was sitting, and, 
henffing downward, lio kissed her forehead. 

She uttered an exclamation in ^hich ear' 
prise^ amounting nearly to terror, were 


‘*Oh, Herhert/' she said at last, "is this 
yonrpi^miee?*’ 

"Demve one^ I have hod a long and 
harassing day. One nfoNieam sooner, had 
my lilh been at stake, X ^ecMild not have 
coma,^ j 

^Teeterds^, the day before, and all this 
weidC''4t is over thus. Have I deserved 
snibhtre 

Ity sweet Oonstanco, have you ceased 
me* Toa sorely should be sot^sflod. 
i ctmid net ahflOut myself from you without 
great cause; why, tlieii, these reproaches?” 
have loved yon,” was the simple 


»«P)£ ' 
*^Bav 


*<^Bave ! Is it, then, already a thing of 
IjlhapiMt?** 

she said, sadly; " not yet. But 
Whmi yOn remember the painful situation 
in which I am placed by the nea^ssity you 
say meists for k^ing our marriage longer 
concealed^ and think how entirely helpless 
and lonely I am—** 

"Constance,” he interrapte<l, in a low 
fUB^ tone, which to her ear was tlu* coucen- 
dhatitm cf all earthly music, " look up and 
Have I not explained to you the 
difficulties by which I am surrounded ? Arc 
you not aware that for you I have perilled 
my fltture pnomeots? Is it thus you would 
rewurd met Is this just, or js it kmd 

did not fl»r a moment reply; hut the 
tmfteym w^h kxflced so steadily into his, 
hold with their mela&choly lustre that such 
were beginning to lose their 


this goes on much lon^r it will kill 
hue. Ah, you do not indeed know how I 

^^AHibnli be cleared op in u little time, 
tbtf yntienoe flit a fliw weeks more; let us 
tioe tile chaaoe of » splendid ihtof e. 

meaiitiiiie, why should we throw 
hMoM as Bee within eur 
lliiiBmiflljlmwmdnw^dhexug 


air comes in cook One smile, bright as 
those iif old. There now — you are youreelf 
once more — ^the cloud is gone;** and yield- 
ing to the musio of his voice, and to that 
nameless charm of manner which had so 
strange an influence upoitt oil who came 
within its sphere, Gonstailce, who w«« pre- 
pared to chide, nestled once more in her 
husband's arms. A rapid glance at her 
previous history will throw more light upon 
nerposition. 

The maiden name of Lady Maitland hatl 
been Mortimer, Bier family was a distin- 
guislied one. Its various members had 
done tlio state some service, and had lisen 
to eminence in the military proffission. 
During the Peninsular War, as well as in 
India, many of them had flillen in battle ; 
and, with the exception of the baronet's 
Ihdy, and a cousin who had entered the 
CJompany's service at an early age, tlie 
race had become nearly extinct. Thi*- 
cousin was General Mortimer. Some years 
before onr story opens he hatl returned from 
India a widower, witli an only child, roll- 
ing in wealth, but with a broken constitu- 
tion, and a temper as hot as his curries. 
Oeneral Mortimer found neither tlto dimatc 
nor the society of his native country much 
to his taste. Proud and domineering by 
nature—thc long habit of command — had 
rendered him despotic; and as his friend- 
would not submit to such treatment from an 
elderly gentleman of indiflerent liealth, and 
whose conversation was not agreeable, tJic 
General became a domestic tyrant. It wa> 
his fancy to avoid the society of his rolativos, 
as he had conceived the idea tltcy wanted 
to get hold of some ol' his money. He woe 
not only ill-temporod, hut suspicious; and 
with the exception of one visit paid at Sel- 
home shortly before the departui'e ofCharW 
Maitland, there was but little iiit<erccHirse 
between the relatives; so the old General 
lived in his great dingy mansion in CWt** 
berland Place, where he gave magnifleent 
entertainments in dreary stahr; talked 
about Boogley-W allalj, and ^uoffisd 4aarlaiis 
Madeira, of nnexampl^ qnanty,-«>^caiied ibr 
^ few, and loved by noneMve his daughter 
distance, whose youtk gave MiaaliSoiis 
of a heau^ which, as she ^w to weman*- 
hood, were more thaUTealSefl, 

Deprived while idle was yet a her 

mother, Conetanoe Jtortimer had lusis left 
by necessity totke caiuof gciveratote%iii^to 
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tho General setected* regardlefl», indeed^ of 
expetwe, bat mth aa eqwal indifferbnce as 
to tbeit quaJiilcationft for tbe ofSoo they 
wereto Few of tbeija would remain for 

any lengtii of Jjtme. He annoyed them by 
his interferen and persecuted them by liis 
violemxse of tfemi)er. At length one arrived, 
axneafp^geotlowomon^ nix: feet high, with a 
Roman nose, and a voice as shrill as a par- 
rot. Not long after she had been established, 
the old General attempted the exercise i»f 
one of‘ his usual acts of petty domestic 
tyranny. But to his exceeding surprise he 
found himself opposed. Tlio sensation was 
a novel — it was perhaps an agreeable one ; 
bnt be tlus as it may, tbe ascendancy ac- 
quired by the governoss she continued to 
keep; and she not only influenced the gene- 
ral, but even domineered over his daughter. 
There was no redress ; complaint to lier 
father would have aggravated the evil she 
sought to remove. Poor Constance was 
obliged to submit ; and in this specie'^ of 
domestic tyranny, those years of her life 
which should have been the most happy 
w ere passed away. 

Tbespirit of Const aiioc Hortimer, although 
gentle, was too high to he broken by the 
rude shocks it i*ocftived in this intercourse. 
Although her affection for her surviving 
parent was deep, she was not blind to his 
faults, and her mind would sometimes rise 
indi^antly against his injustice. Tins 
pride was concealed by the outward soft- 
ness and delicacy of her temper ; hut she 
not unfroquently stole away from tlioso who 
wounded her heart or trampled upon its 
feelings, end noiu*ished with tender but 
passionate tears the memory of the in- 
justice slio had received. With the guests 
who frequented the great mansion in Cum- 
berland Place she was not popular. The 
reputed weaM of her father gave her a po- 
snmn which commanded the homage of 
many worldly lips and hollow hearts. If 
her fbeliogs were therefore wounded in 
private, ;£llO<adulation she received in public, 
had she bam vain, would have more than 
recompensed heir ; hut there never was a 
orsiriim mure wholly free from the leaven 
cffioxhan^ititwca^y sentiment. She tunned 
wvtih'CQiiteoi^ nstnmf than pleasure from 
ooxaphnmnteml elumst adiBtetion>,ibemo- 
tiwterif whidh wm |oo'a|ip«r«nl! lut to be 
diwmlteit 

mlNllri hmttttee of SwKbmsm the 


pridous disposition of her,frdher would not 
suffer her to maintain any catarespondanee. 
Towards Lady Haitland her heate had 
yearned with an almost filial tendetotesa 
Her sons were favourites with lier, bnt (dm 
rarely met them in sodeity. Thewanxtiuxd 
genial feelings of her lieart, dins ohedted 
and thrown back, led to that pride which 
she seemed to have so much gznrifioiitioi] 
in displaying towards strangeie. fiShe cedd^ 
ness of her dark eye, the dbdaiufril ouril of 
her beautiful lip, repelled at late the admif- 
ration her beauty had excited Yet 
Constance bear within hei:^ under this cold 
exterior, a deep mine of buried tendecntei^ 
a gift d^gerous to one so situated ; and 
which, added to the onthpsiastic romance 
of her nature, contributed to prepare fim 
her a destiny which might lead her into 
error, or a delusion wiiich colour 

her future life with regret. 

Among the ^ests who were attriEiiatied, 
less indeed by me ostentatious nqdeildoiiincif 
the old Indian General’s enteitaxmneiiMhmi 
by the beauty of liit^ daughter, there eamo 
one very dineVout fr'om the nesfe. ^ns0 
qualities of mind and geaxeml advnategea 
witli which he was endowed, 
made him unpopular with men wecuuMras 
fascinated the higher deboriptten of WeriMhh 
The charm of his manner, the malndj' vf 
his voice, the power of his eye, andDtedSs^ 
tiuetion of hio bearing were qualitSeswIiitili 
made him Bingnlaxly attractiye. TSters 
was something too of mystery hi the 
cumstances imdcr which their acquaiutaaee 
had commenced, which conspired to retadar 
the growth of pas&don more tSmn usually 
rapid. A trifling service ho had been nb& 
to render to Oonstanoe, when she won one 
day riding in the Park, had led to an an-r 
quaintanco which soon ripened into 
mocy ; and the handsome stranger beeiMiite 
a frequent guest at the sunq>tttOtia hanqueto 
in Cumberland Place, where he met nowbe 
hut retired Indian potentates, wlto, witoB 
they condescended to uotioe him, wenamirii^ 
fied with the reply that ho was a lir. ISdto> 
tague. No one, however, knew or oase^ 
to know anything mpro about him ; htu- 
pertinent curiosity was bafftsd by the quiet 
dignity of his manner. His appearance 
tori equipage attested hSa puririon; and 
quietly, but with infinito tadsty.he had eoi^ 
trived to become an tedsted of toe honsB^ 
GhsnberlABd Fl«ce. 
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mt that love vrhich began under cir- calculated to awahen the soflte&t feoliuM of 
cmaatances apparently so auspicious, yras our nattire. Affections, -which have been 
soon darkened. The General having dis- long pent up and restrained, ftow once more 
covered the attachment of his daughter, in flicir old accustomed channels— remem- 
declared angrUy that her lover was too hrances, which had almost hided from the 
handsome to ho anything but a fortune- mind, arc revived by the n“ association •, 
hnntor, and forbade him the house. and a solitude which seems without limit is 


The spirit which had patiently endured 
so long a series of domestic privations rose 
against this fresh in<?tance of tyranny and 
D injustice. But the General was not a man 
to be trifled with, or to bo touched by the 
voice of any intercession. ‘'Do you think, ’’ 
he said, “ that the money I liad so mut h 
trouble in making, shall find its way into 
the pockets of a jack-a-napes ofTasliion ^ 
Nobody knows him ; lie does not visit at 
the houses of any of the direc tors j so lie 
shan’t come here i I’ll sec him far enough 
first ; ” and the Genoi al would factual!;^ 
stamp with anger. 

The natural result of these pioceedings 
came about in due course. Constance, 
driven almost to fren/j> hy the continued 
harjdmess of her father, yielded at length to 
the passionate entreaties of her lovtr; and in 
a mfsswmt of temptation she left her home, 
and consented to a clandestine marnige, 
-whldh was performed at the house of a fiiend 
of Montague’s. 

^Hnffeeling girl!” roared the Gcncrnl, 
when the intolligenc e reached him ; " I'll 
cut her off with a shilling.” 

And the General kept his word But he 
might have saved himself the trouble of 
altering his will ; for a few weeks after he 
had performed that act, the bank of Agra, 
in which be had placed every rupee ho had 
in the world, smashed. 

On his return from Loadenhall Street, 
wMthet he had gone, almost disti acted, he 
loae seized with apoplexy. The family 
j^ysician was called in ; he tried the lancet, 
ohbok his head, took his fee, and departed. 

Death had struck the wicked old General 
dflswn, without giving him time to repc nt of 
hjb selfish obduracy — and his daughter ^vas 
^ (Ophan* 

CHAPTEE IV. 

THE COUNTY BALL. 

TmBlW is something in the return to that 
home st-hich has sheltered our earliest and 
hapfdest yeaxs^ especially if the period of 
abseEcG been of long duration, that is 


lavished upon him who, after an exfle of 
many years, stands once more on tlie hearth 
of Ins former home, at once an inmate and 
a stranger. Thus it was at Selbornc for 
some dnjs after the arri-i al of Charles Mait- 
land. Mutual inquiries touching the adven- 
tures TV hit h had befallen him, as well 
(omeming all that had passed at home 
daring his long absence, formed the on© 
absorbing topic of conversation. All risi- 
tors, TV itli tiu* exception of the curate and 
the doctor, who had the enfn at all times, 
w^ere excluded ; and it was not until ncarl;v 
a utek h.'id pa^^sed over; that a subject, so 
fruitiul in inteicst, appeared at all likely to 
bo exhausted, and the intercourse of the 
inmates of the hall with the surrounding 
neighbourhood was resumed on its formei 
footing. 

It was a beautiful ct ening in spring. At 
Selbome there was a fine old terrace walk, 
facing the W'estem hilh, which we have de- 
scribed in the opening < Imptcr. The sloping 
hank on tv Inch this terrace lay was covered 
with rare shrubs, among which at intervals 
sprung agrorpof tall trees, round the stately 
trunks of which, ivy, sjiringing from marble 
vases, twined grac efully, dropping out occa- 
donal festoons Between the terrace and tin 
distant hills lay a wide tract of pasture-land, 
broken by rich hedge-rows. The vesper sonp 
of the birds was dying away. The tinkle of 
sheep-bells sounded faintly in the distance, 
and the whole aspect of the scene, from the 
green and wooded pasture-rlond to the dis- 
tant bills, w hose crests were^'&intly touched 
by the departing glory of sunset^ was one 
of surpassing beaaty% On this terrace walk, 
which Tvas within an easy distance of the 
manor-house, lingered the lady of the xnan- 
sion, her younger son, and bis beautiful, 
cousin. They were occupied in the ani- 
mated discussion of an event of some im- 
portance, -which was shortly to take place. 
This event was neither more nor less than 
a ball, wbievh was to be given a^t the oemnty 
town j and as Violet CJare bad not yest been 
p^sented at Court, it was oouridered ques- 
tionable whether the usage cuslomkiy in 
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such oases could be so far departed &om as 
to. warrant Ler appearance upon tbc scene. 

“ But I am not at a4 certain that 1 should 
not -very^ much prefer .remaining at home 
with my uncle,’* interrupted Violet. 

“ Nonscnsc^Violet; was there ever a girl 
of nineteen who. would not dance when ^lie 
bad an opportunity!” said her cousin. 

^‘You may think it strange, Charles, 
but 1 really am not fond of dancing ; tliat 
ib the eimple truth.” 

‘‘ What a dreadful little deceiver,” 
laughed the young sailor. 

"It will be a grand ball; e\ery one in 
the county will be there, and I do think 
you might as well go, Violet,” said Lady 
Mnitlatid. 

" What would Sir reregriiie say?” 

“Say! WJiy the governor n ill be de- 
lighted. lie ’ll squco/C lihubell' into liis 
•lancing-bhocM, and uctompany you.” 

"I rather imagine he will have more 
sense.** 

“ Wljal n pity William uas obliged to go 
to town.” 

" But he may bo hack in time,” 

"No, I don't think tliere ib much < liunte 
of tliat,” replied Lady Maitland. " lie has 
some important husinebs to arrange with 
) our father’s lawyer, I believe.” 

"How delightful ! T shall have } 0 u all 
to mybclf, tlien, Violet.” 

"I)o not be too &ure of tlmt. 1 intend t<j 
bo a subject of unusual < umpetition, .md 
unless you can dance better than you uso«l 
10 do, I sliall not honour you —yet {nrhups 
T may added the beauty, as if re- 

pentant of her rtdusal. 

But while this conversation is proceed- 
ing, w'e n\ay iib well avail ourselves of the 
opj)ortiniity to iirquuiut the reader with a 
few particulars, wliich are important for 
him to know, tfOiuhing the previous liistor}’- 
of the young lady whom vno have left 
<!penkmg. 

The only ei&ter of Sir Beregttne Maitland 
had at an early age been guilty of what 
was considered by the world in general, 
*and her friends in particular, ju. an act of 
the greatest imprudence. Slie fell in love 
with Captain Clare, a handsome, guards- 
man, As the object of her choice was far 
from rlcldy endowed witli this world’s 
goods, having only, besides his pay, an al- 
lowance of some three hundred a-yoar from 
his tiucle, tm old Wcat-lndian merchant, 


the Maitland fhmily refused their consent 
to her marriage ; bnt the lovers took their 
own way, and married without it, which 
incensed, the late baronet so much, that he 
never saw his daughter afterwords. But 
that Providence which kindly tempers the 
wind to the shorn lamb, did not desert the 
lovers. The uncle departed this life, lea^g 
an enormous fortune to his nephew, which, 
hoAvever, the handsome guardsman did not 
live long to enjoy. His wife, who was most 
fondly attached to him, survived his loss 
hut a few years; and their only child, the 
fair Violet whom we have endeavoured to 
describe, had been bj'ought up under tiw 
c'lre of hci unc le. Sir Peregrine Maitlan^ 
vnIio had been appointed her guardian by 
the w ill of his deceased sister. 

Tit ere is always something very exhUk* 
rating m a touiity ball ; people are not 
jaded aol fagged as they are in London. 
Ev(tv one bcems determined to enjoy them- 
feotvcb and to be happy to the utmost eictent 
of their ability. The ball at D— — was n 
brilliant affair ; the rank, and wealth, and 
beauty of a circle at least tliirty Diil€sS in 
diameter hud all collected to employ them- 
selves and enjoy themselves in the very 
praiseworthy occupation of dancing nntfl 
tJiey <*ould dance no longer. The sensation 
produced by the appearance of Violet C^re 
can scarcely he described: wre mitSt leave it 
to the imfigination of our readers. Brought 
up in comparative soclpsion — her education 
leaving been, for the most part, conducted 
in Loudon — ‘.he hurst like'^a brilliant con- 
sttdlation upon the astonished county, and 
lier deduf was a perfect trium|)h. Her 
dark silken hair fell in rich wavmg tresses 
down her graceful shoulders. Her soft ex- 
pressive eyes looked more than over lus- 
trous. The wliolo countenance combined 
that brilliant liealth and classic beauty, 
which we associate w ith the idea of some 
nymph tripping over the dow-bospangled 
mead of Idj, or glancing through we hal- 
lowed gr()ve«« of Greece. There was a pen- 
siveness on her soft cheek, a mute eloquence 
on tho^e full small lips, wMch touched tb« 
sympathies of every heart; her arm might 
have sensed Phidias for a model; while the 
raeusurod contraction and expansion of her 
ivory neck and bosom seemed to indicate 
the manifoatation of some hidden spirit of 
beauty. lu short, the matchless charms 
of her face, the superb symmetry of her 
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uodilte 'wiimii}g^ace8 of her ortlose 
iMomflAT) nutted id ber mvoar the Bu0Vf^ges 
dfdlL 

’iffliere had arrived in the neighbourhood 
mme days previoun a dotachinent of ca- 
Voh^; Idle ofiScers were mustered in a little 
imot uaiu* ihe door- way — a position favoiir- 
iihle for reviewing the pretensions of the 
mstie boautiem. 

**lCfeere goes a clipper, indeed 1 ’* said 
tfomot Horsepbiz to his senio} in com- 
immd, a» tbe Selbome party passed by. 

^^Sbe is a first-rate!” was the oracular 
response of Major Brigstock, who. as he 
llpoko, smoothed down his inonstaclie, and 
iHed to look irresistible. 

“ ShO is most astonishing ! ” chimed in 
Canfoin Martingale. But hero comes the 
<3olonel — he can tell us all about her. 
Ihtowlyan knows everybody* oveiww here.*' 
JkS w last speaker uttered thescPsrordh, a 
fashionably dressed, lounged eare- 
liMdy np. The first feeling of n casual 
looking at Colonel Trevylyan 
jntonlA diave been of surprise, that one so 
could have reached so high a rank 
hil wrafeseion; Imt a closer inspection 
WMd hnve demonstrated that the Colonel 
waa than he looked, and other in- 

dMtim than those of time had been at 
^WOl!k to produce tlie deep lines with wliicb 
hk lumAmmo countenance was marked. 

whiskers and moustache were jet 
blabk ; bis oye wti keen and searching, 
httt its colour was by no means so easy to 
‘^Otermtne. It liad a sinister glance, and 
this, added to the peculiar compression of 
his tliin Ups, convoyed an impression vhich 
it would not be easy to analyze. !!( had, 
however, served with distinction; his ])er- 
i^Qual courage was beyond all question;* 
the easy elegance of his mannci, with 
the aoKt, low tones of his voice, contributed 
to make him a favourite in ccitain classes 
of BO(ie\sy. But, distinguished as he was, 
prudent persons acquainted with the world 
j(u|;mMled the Colonel with distrust. His 
imtation did not stand high ; and 
lihotigh he was admired by some, he was 
totoemod by few. 

you tell us who these people are?-— 
fine p^l they have got with them!” 
In^^eKbud Captain Martingale. Colonel 
floon satisfied the scuriosity of 
und proceeded with his usual 
idr of grUiefol nondudmee to pay his re- 


speots to the party which had liMuited their 
notioe. . 

The room was crowded to as 

JLiord Maitland, with Violet Glare on hi«t 
arm, proceeded towards the upper end. 
Hor cousin, the lieutenant, followed with 
Sir Peregrine. In this port of the room the 
more fashionable'^portion of the compaiB^ 
seemed to have congregatotl. The Lord of 
OasLleton was there, discussing politics with 
a knot of country squires; and, as the Sd- 
bome party advanced, Mr. Waddinghead 
looked over at Clarence Gapel, who was 
talking to one of the Miss Traceys, The 
curate's glance was full of significant 
meaning. "May 1 have the honour of 
presenting my son?” said Lord Castleton, 
when the first greeting** had boon intci- 
thangod. 

** To be sure — ^by all means,’' interraptod 
the Baronet. "Charles and he arc old 
friends. Where is he'^” 

The Lord of Castleton went in quest ol 
his lieir, and soon made his appearance, 
leading him to the feet of beauty ; where, 
like a knowing tactician, be left him to 
liih fate. 

Among the company already arrived 
was the Honourable Mrs. Flouncsy, n showj 
widow of the neighbourhood. She had 
somehow contrived to Icam that their beau- 
tiful ward would accompany Sir Peregrine 
and Lady Maitland to the ball, which slu 
had determined to tijpjrn to her own advan- 
tage. So Mrs. Flouncy no sooner descrie<i 
the arri /al of the Selbonie pariy than she 
caicp bustling up with a tall, tuigainli 
stripling by lier side, wiio looked as if he 
wished himself far enough from the festal 
scene in which he was evidently an unwil- 
ling participator. 

"Ilow do you do, my dear madam'’ 
Glad to sec your ladyship in good healthy 
and Sir Peregrine quite well too, 1 hope?” 
And in her utilutations to them she con- 
trived to include Clarence Oapel, who, 
although he was obliged to acknowle<%e 
her salutation, did not appear at all plea$e<^ 
at the interruption. 

" Charming room ! ain't it? Tlie ver\ 
thing for a ball — pity we havmi't them 
oftener.” Then pushing her gaw^ky oom- 
panion forward — " WIU yottr Jfemship,” 
sbe said, "allow me to isditodtioe my 
nephew, Mr, Botebam. Is your tomog 
lady disengaged,” sAto added, "for w so, I 
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nm »ui?e iny iiephew will be haf^y to have 

the honoma: and without waiting for 

any roa^poafte, *‘Mies Clare — Mr. Boreham/’ 
and at iicMcnination flhe inclined her 
own body eo a» to make up for any pos- 
sible deficiency on the part of othera. 

" Veil, this is. good ! This is something 
like impudence!*' muttered tho Hon. Cla- 
rence Capel, half aloud. 

But the audacious Mrs. Flouncy iiad 
gained notliing by her advances. Violet wns 
already engaged three or four deep, and 
coaid promise Mr. Borehain nothing ex- 
cept a contingent possibility at a late lionr, 
oil which, Inmever, she warned him not 
to rely, it was most probable her tinck 
would leave early. ! 

Thus foiled, the widow turned upon Sir 
Peregrine. 0 

“Well, I do really liopo we bhtdl hn\o a 
good hall,’* she said. “ People are coming 
in very fast. 1 have seen the list. There 
are the Smithson Smitlis, the Middletons, 
the Spent ers, the Stuhlib, and the Rogers. 
But, oh, good gracious! here is Mr. Wad- 
diughead. Ho-v^ do you do, my door hir? I 
am delighted to bce you!” 

Quite well, I thank yon, Mrs. Flouncy,” 
replied the curate, adjusting his uhite 
tie, for the arrangement of whieli, oven 
when at college, he had been famous, 
“Delightfiil ball, an't it, Mr. Wadding- 
bead?*’ said the loquacious widow. 

Charming! WitUIrs. Flouncy present 
it would be iinpobsime for it to be other- 
wise,” replied tlic curate. 

“La, Mr. Wjddinghead, how cun you ‘‘uy 
''Uch things!” And the widow fanned her- 
self, as if to lude her blushes. , 

While this conversation was proceeding, 
the music bad struck up, and title dancing! 
couinienoed. The ladies and gentlemen 
w^re bowing, curtseying, and, pairing off like 
birds in spring. 

“ As you are not a dancing man, Mr. 
Waddinghaad, perhaps you will take me to 
a seat,” said the persevering widow. 

^ The curate did as he w'as bid; and having 
escorted his fair charge to a place of safety, 
was itJtiring to where he liad left Lord 
Maitland, when he met tho doctor. Doctor 
Colycynth was a red-faced little man, with 
iron^.gray hair, kt^n twinkling eyes, a 
white woisitcoat, and enormous shirt collar. 

“ Ah,” said lie, taking Mr. Waddinghead 
by the button, and directing hia attention to 


the Baronet’s wasd, who wus gctMCNa*- 

fully in a waltz with ClarenoeCifl^, 
the time of day. What a chmnmiiigtUOiipte 
they do make, to be sure.” 

Now the ourate, who knew Bv. Ody.- 
cynth to be as arrant a gosZip as mmr lived, 
although lie had put his own oonsgbntction 
upon wlmt had passed under his observation 
that evening, and taken it in oounaction 
w'itii the conversation recorded In ihe pre- 
vious chapter, was by fiir too experieiMm a 
man of the world to trust the viUtu^ 
Ebculapiub with any conjectures he 
have fonued on the subject^ so he sknply 
replied — 

“Yes, Doctor, they dance uncommotthr 
well.” 

“ She has one hundred thousand pounds 
besides the family diamonds,” luspouded 
the Doctor, jiurauing the t^6N|id of hh 
meditatiftis. 

“ A large stun, undoubtedly,” replied the , 
<mra4c, whobe annual income was onehltu*' 
tbed and fifty. 

“ And, sir, the Oastletwis want kt if any 
people do. They ’re up to the eyes m 
mortgages, and all that sort of thing. ^^1^ 
young fellow, too, has got into the (hands 
of the Jews. But, bless me, if there ^ 
not Mr'.. Flouncy, whom I ordered cm Wju 
ar count to venture into crowded rooms. X 
must go and speak to her.** And the little 
Doctor bustled off to pay his respiots to^his 
lefractory patient. ^ 

TJio dancing was now going on Wijidii 
great spii it, Tlio cavalry officers ImmI found 
1 congenial partn^ps in the Miss Traceys and 
the Smithson Smiths. Daring the fij»t 
pause which ensued, while the vaxiotts per- 
formers were parading in pairs up and duwm 
the rooms to cool themselves, Violet Clare 
availed herself of the opportunity to njjiljdlt 
Lady Maitland. 

“Well, Charles, I suppose you d<m*t in- 
tend to honour me witii your h a nd oACSf 
Don’t you intend to dance at all, 
she said to lier cousin, who had mmaaliisid 
an idle spectator. 

“1 did not wish to interfere with thep9^ 
tensions of tliose who are better qualified 
than 1 am to make you oi^oy tho baU^; 
besides, I am not much of a danuing man**’ 

“ You really must spiwe me cue oance— 
the neat qua 4 riUe. Now don’t be unkind^” 
replied Violet, with a little mpok cortaw. 

“ Since you— but the reittiind^ wttie 
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i^ly waft wt short by the appearance of ** Having disposed of the army, yon shall 

OAWel Tre^lyan, vho, yielding to try the navy next,” said her cousin. 

lUgent ^Ucitations, came up, accompanied Yes ; but yon must not be stupid ; 1 do 
hy his little staff of officeiN, to request Lady not think you could indeed, if you were to 
ifaltland would present them to A£i»s Clare, try,” replied Violet, with a grave sxnile. 

I s]Wl be most happy. Just ^ she Imd spoken, Colonel Horsephi/ 

" Hf^or Martingale. advanced to the charge. 

Captain Morgtm “ May I have the honour, Miss Clai'c ? ” 

" Comet Horsepliii!.’* said the Cornet. 

And the young men, turning to the ‘‘ I am very sorry ; but I urn engaged.” 
chaperone, were by her presented in due Well, then, the next f " ^ 

foiTn to the object of tlieir terpsidioreaxi She shook her bead. 


research. 

« They are jnafc going to play a vulse — 
may I have the honour ? ” said Cnptaiu 
Morgan, offering his ann. 

She looked towards her cousin — Re- 
member; the next quadiillo ] sliull notkt 
you escape,” she said. 

Obtain Morgan w as Impatient. 

^ There will be such a rush in a mflmcni ; 
we shall not get a turn,” he faiiid. 

And Violet was whirled off uncoremoui- 
mudyiust as the hand struck up. 

^Handsome fellow Lord Castlcton’s son; 
hut what simpletons all those guardsmen 
aWPe,” said Captain Morgan, wlio looked 
witA the enviouh aspect of a dragoon ui»on 
the superior pretensions of a innn in tlie 
Blues, 

thought him very agreeable.” 

That’s one of the Traceys’ girls he’s 
enticed to dance, ain't it ? ” was the next 
specimen of the Captain's c^hvcrtational 
powers. 

Yes, I believe ho is dancing with Miss 
Timcey. 1 know very fqpr people ; this is 
my first hall.” 

TouTl know pl^euty before long. I hope 
you’ll remember ll^felt we arc friends, and not 
cut me when you see me again,” said Cap-< 
tain Morgan. 

Violet scarcely knew whether to laugh 
or not, the sou of Mars spoke so slowly and 
in such solemn accents. Restraining, how- 
evei^her risible propensities, she got tlirougJi 

dtmee without offending the amour pro- 
pf^ of her partner. 

^'‘'Well, Violet, are you enjoying your 
inquired Lady Maitland, wlion the 
beutttiiul debutant once more rejoined her 
chgperone. 

** Ohl yes, BO very much. But I don’t 
Tywri; to dO'Uce with any more dragoons, 
L/Jwtt The last was so htrange, ho nearly 
m laugh,’’ 


“Engaged for that also.” 

^‘No/’ replied Lady Maitland, coming to 
the relief ol her fair charge ; “ but our sta^\ 
is limited. Sir Pcregi’Ino has ordered the 
carriage at twelve o’clock. But if you will 
allow’ me, I shall Imvt* no difficulty in find- 
ing yon a partner and Hie Cornet, to hK 
intense disappointment, was transferred to a 
slee])y-looking young lady in pink. 

“ 1 think Miss Clare is u dreadful flirt,’' 
said Ml*". FJouncy to the Doctor, who wtis 
helping her to sherry-negus. 

“ Slit* is uncommonly handsome,” was 
the diplomatic r<‘ply, 

“flow much money, did j’ou say, sfic 
has got y *’ said Mrs. Flotmcy. 

“You mentioned the sum, hut I really 
forget it,” replied the Doctor, 

“ She wouldn’t dance wdth my nephew 
Au^stus Borehaiu,’* said tlie widow, with 
an indignant toss of her head. 

“ 1 suppose sue wto engaged,” suggested 
the Doctoi’ * 

“ Something wdll hapjien before long in a 
certain quarter,” contimiod Mrs. Flounc5\ 

In what quarter? ” inquired the Doctor. 
AS he replenished the widow’s glass. 

“ Casfletou Park,” rejdied A&a. Flouncy, 

> setting down the goblet empty. 

Hum!’’ said the Doctor, w ho entertained 
the same su<^picion of the widow as the enrate 
of himBelf-— “1 never give an opinion with- 
out a fee.” 

“ But, bless me I there go the party from 
Selborne ! How early it is. And there’s 
Mr. Clarence Capol and tlie officers all 
after them. It will break up the hall. 
How strange that these men should be 
<-augIit by a doll’s face;” and as she spoke, 
the wddow glanced at a mirror on the man* 
tel-piece, wliich presented the reflection of‘ 
her charms, ^ftt once mature and matronly . 
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EXHIBmON OF THE EOYAL 

academy. 

(cONOLUDINa AllTICLE,*] 

We saw in our last notice how an arti^ with 
groat po^ver of depicting many variffes of 
natural beauty^i thought lit to point a sea 
which might he mistaken for a meadow, 
because the sea had once, for a few moments 
and under peculiar circumstances, appeared 
under that aspect to him. To allow for 
such peculiar and accidental circumstances 
is at once a recognition of artistic exigency; 
it was the tirst and very simple step which 
led early painters to strike out a theory of 
rhiar osctiro. This tlioory, the modern school 
of Fre-Raphiioliles contended, liad led to 
the error ol* placing human, and therefore 
fallible teaclilngs abo\e the teachings of 
nature. Their argument w'as that llaphael, 
confessedly the gre^ateat painter that ever 
lived, was justified in employing means 
which he felt to bo most conducive to the 
lulness of his ends. But, said they, that 
wdiioh was a truth when earnestly felt and 
laithfully acted out by one man, is not a 
truth for all. Raphael had unconscioudy 
founded a false d(K*triiic; tliey would be 
pre-Raphaelites. How far they were light 
we endeavoured to show in the first of these 
jjapers ; and their great error was, jierliaps., 
made apparent in the second. But the most 
remarkable circumstsu^e about tlieir works 
is ail inconsistency. Vke stiffness and an- 
gularity of their figures, the absence of 
perspective, imd the general flatness of their 
designs, are justified by no naturalistic 
theory, but arc the characters of certain 
sclioois verging on the early school of 
Raphael. This is curious, because if they 
intended merely to go back to a former 
style, all their arguments about nature 
were w^astod. 

Hunt, now that Millais hns quite cast off 
this restraint, may be coiisidei'ed the first 
pre-Kaphaelite. Ills coast scene with the 
^heep we have already noticed. His (daudio 
and Isabella” (44) has been eloquently 
panegyrized in Punch, by the same writei*, 
manifestly, who made a butt otf the Times' 
critic last year, and who now plies bis 

• Tlio reader is referred to pages U51 and 370 
of the last Volume of tUo JFiSead for the 

two previous articles on the iJoyal Academy i 
Exhibition. 


shafts with unabated vigogr and unerring 
aim. But tiie praise, though full bf abatraot 
truth, is not all deserved by this partiouto 
picture; and the placing it above the two 
pictures by Millais seems to ns One those 
propositions to which wo can only say, 
‘'No, no.” The ungracefulness complained 
of in the figure of Clagdio is defended by 
the writer in Punch, whwmaintains that the 
man is as graceful as a man in mortal fear 
is likely to be. We should not have omu'-' 
plained of tlie ungraoefulness, or if we had 
I done so it -would not have been in reference 
to the attitude. There is not only no grace 
(and none was wanted), but there is no 
form; the figure is simply out of drawing. 
Hunt lius one more picture, — a portrait. It 
i'y bad, without sharing the fault common 
to portraits, the fault which painters tumble * 
into when they try to invest Jones with 
super-Joncfeian dignity and wisdom, Mr. 
Hunt’s frhmd, of the '* New College Clois* 
tors 554), might have looked as loutishj^ 
nt some particular moment of his life, just 
us the sea might have been mistaken for a 
meadow ; but why should the painter choose 
that very moment us the one to perpetuate? 
There is nothing by Hunt that can compa3re 
with his “ Valontiuu and Proteus,” exhimted 
bomo seasons ago. Iii command of material 
Collins ib very little behind Hunt. The 

Christian Year ” (346) is a fair specmieu 
of his jiuwers, not so delicately manipulated 
as the little convent bcone, witli the nun 
sUndiiig by tJic edge of a garden-pool; nor 
so full of tender feeling as the children in 
the “ Return of the Dove to the Ark.” By 
the by, -was that picture by Collins or 
Hunt? The present w<wfc, which Collins 
designates the “ CliristisaT Year,’! contains 
►the figure of a childish rClif/ieuse, occupied 
in tending (lowers. 

Redgrave, aptly described as an off-lying 
j)re-Raphaolite, is in many respects the 
better for holding a position apart. It is in 
landscajie that ho excels, — his figures, or at 
any rate his faces, being generally weak, 
and injured exceedingly by the immoderate 
use of a pigment resembling red toothy 
powilcr in consistency and hue. But no 
more beautiful faces are to be seen in any 
picture hero than those of the boy and girl 
in bis “ Lost Path ” (340). The childish 
trouble is exquisitely represented, and there 
is not a trace of the faults wo have alluded 
to as distinctive of Redgrave, The light- 
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mim delicacy of tlte tonch^ less sotf- 
labour tbaii the Tegetablo life in 
liiRftitf*^BoyalisV’i8 accompanied by quite 
as sxtnoh minute reality. The grief in the 
ymtnger child’s face is the most touching 
mug imaginable; and the bare legs, 
ftoratohed across and across with thorns, 
must be include(L|ias an clement of c&- 
pression. To miss seeing tliis group, or tbe 
two landscapes by the same artist (182 and 
Ml), wonbl be as great a loss as could 
happen to any visitor. 

The main body of pre-Raphaelitos, from 
the extraordinary degree of labour they be- 
stow on their works, do not paint pictures 
beyond a limited scale of dimensions. Yet 
Anthony, who exhibits by far klie largest 
picture in the gallery, must be approxi- 
mated to the school quite as closely as 
Kedgnive. Anthony ! whoso Monarch 
Oak^ (480), an tdaborate portrait nearly 
the size of life, with a great deal more 
yellow in its composition than Anthony 
«var used before, looks as if it had swal- 
lowed a score of Redgraves, and they had 
made it a little bilious! It is a noble work, 
though ; under tlie boughs to the left you 
perceive a crowd of young trunks, as if 
drawn aside to contemplate, at a respectful 
dfetance, their grand old chief in his proud 
retirement. That portion to tlie right is 
the weak point of the picture, it being a 
remarkable fact with Anthony, that while he 
paiiits tree-tops so real that they seem to 
stir, and ivy-clusters iu >vhicli you fancy 
you could bury youi’ arm to the elbow, aud 
wot fern with every prominent stem ami 
fibre glistening in the sunlight, ho diishes 
in men, women, ^d children, as c«ireles»sl^ 
as if they were a mere fungus kind of in- 
trusion amid his rich growth of botanical 
fbrms, and might be there or not with very 
Ih^e effect on the composition. No one 
will like this picture so well as the famous 
beech trees and fern exhibited in a large 
oml frame last year ; but the difference, 
mi tbo whole, is such as might exist be- 
tween two real scenes, and is not a differ- 
attributable to a falling-off of the 
AHist^s skill. 

In our first article, we alluded to a pic- 
pure 1^ Frith, in last season’s exhibition, 
jllUKtrkting the comedy of maimers, with 
INii$Q0 hffunion of such serious interest as lies, 
bottom of most comedy. As a 
proMUfl'Iinstance of the application of art to 


Ihe pourtrayal of modm 4)Opbl«tiotttiou8, 
we will take A. Solomon^s ^'PbiUls and 
Brunetta" (470). The situation is described 
in an extract the iSjpaeScCor, which is 
given in the catalogue, aud which we 
reprj|||uce : — 

" rhiUis was draped in a brocade more 
gorgeous and costly than bad ever before 
appeared. ♦ * ^ Brunette came in a plain 
black sjlk, attended by a negro girl in a 
petticoat of the same brocaim With which 
Phillis was attired. This drew the attention 
of the whole company, upon wluoli the 
unhappy Phillis swooned aw-tiy.*' 

Tlie result attained by Mr. Solomon is 
the result which any clover painter would 
he sure to attain, and it is nothing more. 
Cleverness may do for this kind of subject, 
where none of tbe life is reaUy real. Go 
to Webster’s picture of the *‘Dame School” 
(116), not as good as the same subject bj 
him ill the Vernon collection, but only a 
little less forcible, and ‘.ec how much mon 
earnestness it requires to paint life which 
iias not been taught to dissemble the least 
part of its vitality . It is easy 1)0 get at the 
secret of so much artistic power being 
directed to the study of lower animal life 
There are Landsoor's pair of pictures (46 
and 69) iu one of which two stags are seen 
fighting on the shore of a loch by moon- 
light ; while in the other the same two 
Stags lie dcad^ with antlers interlaced, in 
the clear crMp morgjfeg atmosphere. There 
are the other ])icCTffe‘* by the same jotcuI 
pnint< f, Children of the Mist” (ITB), a 
l,*»rd of (leer, gazing at the spoctatoi 
through a morning haze ; and the Twins’ 
(291), iu which pictiuc* there is as mu<li 
observation of nature as would enable some 
artists to fill the side of a gallery. Tlie 
twins are young lambs, by the side of then 
dam, guarded by two large shcep-dogfe 
An almost equally fine picture in respect of 
truthful bkill, and superior in the matter of 
interest, is Ansdcll’s '^Shk Lamb” (396) 
The ewe steadfastly faces a largo vulture, 
waiting to seize as its prt^y tiie little crea- 
ture which lies gasping on its side. Wolf, 
too, is a painter who will soon midce a name 
ns great, perchance, as that of Landseer ; 
which he could not hope to do werelm only 
a follower of that artiU. The ** Proud Bird 
of the MoMQtain” (349) is u grand old eagle 
perched on a jutting ro<^ and e<med 
snow. The other two pictures by Wolf are 
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much 8maUer works, and exhibit a grace-^ 
fill and tender fancy, as well as <great 
powers of observation. One la oallea Ike 
‘‘Happy Mother” (141), personated by a 
snipe, in the midst df her brood. Xhe o>^r, 
entitled the ‘‘Moiminr'’ (32S), shows aning- 
dove sitting em^a^toanoh above the nest in 
wbteh her i;ip|is lie broken j as complete a 
picture ofodn^ooticmasiit is in ^e nature of 
a ringdove tto i^aafoct. We cannot take 
leave of the Exhibition with any wmik.morc 
qualified than is tliis little picture cfWtolf s 
to enforce the thebiy with which wnnstartod, 
that the fulness of nature is dhie artist's 
legitimate aim; that the absolute truth hi 
his work is its liighest standard of success. 

** Nature is man's best teacher. Bho unfolds 

Her treasures to his search, unseals his eye, 

Illumes his mind, and purifies his heart 

\ii influenSe breathes firom all the sights and 
sounds 

Of her existence * she is wisdom’s self.’* 

♦ — 

SECRET ASSOCIATIONS 

or THK 

CHINESE AGAINST TIH] TARTARS. 

BY BiB JOHN DAYlfl. 

The fraternities which have been most 
dreaded by the Tartar goverment of Chinn 
are those secret n.'^'^ociations, under AarioiH 
mystorions namefi, which eombiued for piir- 
poBCS religious and The chief 

object of Tartai* drcadlmd persecution was 
the “ Triad ” society. The name set’nisS to 
imply that when IJeaw’u, Earth, and Man 
combined to favour them, they should suc- 
ceed in subverting the foreign dynasty. So 
long ago as October 1828, a paper, of which 
the following is an exact translation, was 
found in the Protestant hiiriul-ground ot 
Macao— 

“ Vast was the Central nation— flourishing the 
hca\culy dynasty ; 

A thousand regions sent tribute — ^n thousand 
nations did homage ; 

Bui the Tartars obtained it by fraud— and tbi<» 
grudm can never bo assuaged ; 

Enlist soldiers, procure horses— display aloft 
the flowery standard, 

Boise troops ond seise weapons— let us extermi- 
nate the abandoned race,” » 

TfaMlBame of this assocation means “ the 
society of tdie Three united ” — that is, of 
Haawen, Earth, and Man, which, according 
to nnpm^ect notions and expressions of 
OhxtHSSM phiiomphy, imply the Three de- 


partments qf Natwre. There is a Chinese 
encyclopedia arranged under these 
hands. In the reign of EoakiiigijiittMit the 
oommeiifMmMintsif the 

Triad JarikItBfe mwfthr mm/km name, spread 

itnd had 

ee«d|ysMipawik>H11w«w^ the govern^ 

jnant. Sb IMI^ieii&acdl^sd;^ were frus* 
troied^.smd the prineipal leaders seked and 
put to deaittr^ the ofiScml reports atatmg to 
the Sn^peror that a single .mernb^ ot 
that rebellious fraternity was left alive.” 
But the fact was otlierwise. 

The object of the association appears at 
^mt to have been allied to something like 
freemasonry, and 'to have aimed simply at 
mutual aid aud«assistance; but as the mem- 
bcBS ixKaaaiMNftdt'tbeir views degenerated from 
the IniidiftSe ends of reciprocal benefit to* 
violence «yn/t robbery, the overthrow of 
government, and the acquisition of political 
power by tlie expulsion of the Tartar dy- 
nasty* This object seems now in a fair way * 
of accomplishment. 


THE BLACKBIRD. 

May, sweet May, greeted by Spenser as 

“ The fairest maid on trround, 

Bcckt with ttll dainties of her sea»ouHs.prido, , 
And tlu owing flowers out of her lap oroundi ” 

has pa&bcd away, and the glowing braath 
of summer litut brought to view the abitn- 
dunt riches of nature; but still the memories 
of May are not forgotten, witl» its fiowem 
and tender leaves npou the tress, wh^ 
colours and delicate textiwe, on expanding 
from the bull, are indScribab^ lovely. 
Two beeches, which arc opposite my win- 
dow, are especially beautiful. One, a cop- 
per beech, waving its long weeping branches 
up and down in the passing breeiie in the 
most graceful manner imaginable ; the 
other, of the most tender green, bright and 
glossy, and every separate loaf witli a nar- 
row fringe of silk. The wild dafibdiis, 
which gj’Gw upon tlic grass at a Tittle dia-* 
tance from them, taking, as Wordsworfli 
sayb, “ the winds of March wildi beauty,” 
have passed uway ; but thoy have plw^ 
of suoeebbors, and the ground looka as if 
it had boon raining da‘sias — cheerfiil things. 
Who does not like to be wminfled'ttf tibe 
days of childhood, when ^the gathering of 
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buttci'utips and atiibie& wa'> ouo of tin* hiftli- 
«8fc pleasurea of life ? Oowj)er sayw it is a 
pity that a kitten sboold over become a 
eatj and tliere certainly arc’ individuals for 
^vrhoni one is tempted to wibli that they 
h.id ever continued to bo < liildrcn. 

But the lilfles ! how dcluious tlieir fra- 
|i;ranoe! — so thinks the wild bee, which has 
juht been sippinpr their nectar ; and the 
lily of the vallej, with itb unobtrusive 
beauty and delicate odour. Then, too, tJio 
wild crab-troes^ith their jaiik buds nr 1 
white blossom* and the horse-cbe-tnut, 
with its fan-like leaves, and stately bunches 
of waK flowers ! 

But how 1 am -wandering fiom the sub- 
ject on which I intended to write. Be it so 
— ^it is very excusable for those who love 
nature to wander amoiignt her varieil beau- 
ties in the moutli ol May j and especially 
delightful ib it to have so many oft the 
•senses refreshed at the same time by difler- 
ent objects. 

What can bo more delightful than the 
atmg of the birds? — ^for "die time of the 
fdnging of birds is come, and the voice of 
the turtle is heard in our land,’* and the 
sW(illow> true to her appointed time, is also 
come to pay us a summer visit, and all the 


I host of summer birds — the black>cap, the 
red-stait witlj his tail of lire, the willow- 
I wrens, and Inst, not leasr, the cuckoo, with 
I liis wandering voice, flittmg about from 
I tree to tree. Everybody like‘H to hear the 
cuckoo; for ray own part I always pay 
him the ro'^pect oi^tandiug still to listen 
to him until he Has finished his song — il 
song it may he called — ^for 1 lovetoheoi 
lihn; bin voite seems like n promise 
warm w^eathcr, and brings -with it so many 
old remembrances and association'^ that it 
is boti) pleasant and paiiifiil. But amongst 
our numt'rous songsters at this st'ason o< 
the year, who would wish the blackbird to 
be overlooked ? the melodious blackbird, 
with bis golden beak and jet-black fea- 
thers. lie is, gcncrtdly speaking, u wild 
and timid bird, tbougli w^e have them tame 
to a corlain degree in winter, when they 
cOmo to take their slntre of food with the 
little bantams, together with clouds of 
sparrows, numerous chufiSmebes, robins, 
ifeodge-sparrows, and titmic6. The black- 
bird makes a shrill and peculiar nlfise be- 
fore going to roost at night; and also when 
he has a nest and young ones be makes 
the shrubbery almost ring again with iiis 
piping, angry notes. Once I reared a young 
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blackbird — ^humanity, not clioice^ compelled* 
me to do 80 , for I have no sympathy .with | 
those who take birds’ nests or eggs, or 
young, but consider it extremely cruel. 
The parents of the one 1 speak of had 
built their nest in some ivy on a stone 
wall. It looked rather insecure; but had 
the weather continued ^foie it might have 
remained in safety tiU the young ones were 
fledged. As it happenn^, a sudden storm, 
with heavy rain, came on, and the little 
birds, alarmed probably at the pelting of 
the lieavj" drops upon the ivy-leavets, had 
scampered out of the nest, and lay upon 
the ground — all were killed save one, and 
that was brought into the house and placed 
in a basket. Poor Dick ! one eye was in- 
jured a little, and his life seemed doubtful. 
At night 1 placed him and his basket on 
tlie drawer‘s in my room. Very earl} the 
next nioniini^, the loud chirps which the 
poor little thing mndo for his father or 
mother to come and teed him told me that 
he TV as not only alive, hut \igorous; so I 
led him with crumbs of bread, and for a 
time wo both uxnt to sloop again — ^but he 
w as vciy’ clamorous, and as long as ho wiis 
unable to feed himself it -was no little 
trouble ; for during the day-timo I had to 
cany him upstairs, and put liim in an 
attic, where I locked him np, for fear old 
pussy should take a fancy to him. Many 
and many a journey had I to feed poor 
Dick; but he grew sorest, and looked so 
well, that it u as really ploasunt to see him, 
and I became quite fond of my forlorn lit- 
tle bird. "When be was somewhat older, I 
gave him a large wicker bonnet basket, 
which was a palace to him, with a pan 
of water in one corner, n piece of board I 


^and sand, and his raw unsalted meat, with 
bread-crumbs, now and then a few wOiSfua; 
and when strawberries and cumuli •were 
ripe he had many a foast. When I was 
in the room with him I used to let liim 
out of his cage, and he m^Joyed hi* liberty 
very much, pattering about the floor, pick- 
ing up bits of mortar, and entertaining 
himself in his own peculiar manner, and 
much to his satisfaction. Oflen I placed « 
pan of water for him on the floor, into 
which lie would plunge with great glee, 
and throw the water over his back till he 
u.iH wet all over; then he would shake 
himself and sit in the window to dry his 
feathers in tlie simshine. He was u pleasant 
bird, so healthy and happy. When he heard 
me coming to feed him he almost tkouted-— 
BO loud and eager was bis cry. Ho was 
very much pleased if I set him on my fin- 
ger and sung for him; ho would sidle closer 
and closer to me, and sometimes begin to 
pull my hair gently. He never knew me 
if 1 uent into the room with my bonnet on, 
blit was quite terror-stricken. As be grew' 
older, lie became more shy; ind as I never 
intended him to be a prisoner, and it was 
a time of year when fruit was ripe, and 
there was i>lenty of food to be found, he 
Tvas allow ed #o fly away. Ho was tamed 
out in the garden, and never came again, 
so that wrhat became of my poor bird 1 do 
not know. I try to hope he is happy; and 
when I hear a blackbird sifl^ng sweetly 
in the garden, as one has done this spring, 
how do I know that it may not be my 
pretty pet Ditk? I was very sorry to 
part with him j and though I knew it was 
for his happiness, yet a ^ar was in my 
eye! 
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THE MYSTEBY OF THE DAY. 

Tm JprSTERY OF THE DAY. ^kj^etatioiL This being done, acocordm^ « 
^ , when.efirt4iin letters wore pointed to, the 

TmmB h » inamfest tendency abroad sounds were distiuctiy hewed, ai^ thus ' 
to bcKw© in the imiTOSsible. This scion- words were spelled out. The whole affiur 
fific of onrs is not satisfied with the was of course pronounced to be a delibenate 
wondeuSB of mesmerism, ok*ctro-biolo^’, imposition upon the credttlity of the public. * 
at»«ni, phrenology, and all tJie other wide Tt was taken up by the* authorise* of one 
rottgosofpbenmneua which has beet^pened of tlie States. A cojnmittee of mpeatable 
to its view. That thirst after the unknown and intelligent persons was appomted to 
or the supernatural, which a wise disete* investigate it; but|^ey could arrive at no 
riion has excluded from religion, re-appears conclusion except tlTat the preeantions titfy 
under the mask of science. Much pains- had taken rendered it entirely impoasibie 
taking observata'cm and elaborate experi- there could be fraud or deception of any 
ment arc lavished upon objects which can kind. The pbenomonon, snob ns it wa«, 
yield no satisfactory result. The alacrity exited beyond a doubt, and that was all 
to give mdence to a fact, because it is they could say. When this became known, 
marvellous, may be natural, but it is very tlie wonder grew ; persons became infected 
far from scientific- Hundreds, nay thou- with the strange influence; and there am 
sands of people, are occupying themselves at this moment upwards of tliirty thousand 
in turaing tables, refusing to believe that people in America who profess to have 
the process con be accomplished by any the power, at their own wili, of producing 
Qfthor than a spiritual agency. Nor is this mysterious conversation. It has at 
their attention confined to this amn«.emcnt; length travelled across the Atlantic in the 
but like those who find sermons in stones, person of a Mrs. Hayden, who professes 
they have discovered a voice in mahogany, herself to be a recipient of’ tliis peculifar 
Kiel delusion is spreading ropidly ; it power, or a medium of establishing a eta-- 
threatens to become epidemic. Wo would rospondonce between the inhabitants of 
therefbrupreswjt our readers with such in- this world and of that which lies beyond 
fbrmation a& may enable them to, at least, our ken. This seems somewhat starting; 
undefHtaad the strange subject ; and we but, strange to say, this lady has many 
aholl give them, ftirther, the benefit of our visitors, distinguishod not less by posilaon 
own opinion— for wo have been to pay a than by intelligence; and at her boose mav 
vwit to this ^dem witch of Eudor. be wituessed phenomems the nature of 

It IS to iSherioa we are indebted for which has hichertojtwliled all attempts at 
tto new wonder. Some years ago, the Invostigation. Now, when persona of In^ 
family of a gentleman name^ox was dih- attainments and unblemished cboract^ 
^bed by strange noises, •flic furniture men who would not lend themselves to the 
began to move about without any assign- projiagatitm of any human falsehood or 
able oautoj ri^JJings were beard upou the twen to the fostering of what might create 
doors Md walls; and at length it was di's- delusion, are found, not only approachmg 
covered that these peculiar noises necom- the consideration of such u subject but 
pamed the persons of two girls, tbc daugh- bringing forward theories scarcely less ex- 
tern of Mr. Fox, who, it became evident, traordinary than the subject itself it is 
were able to summon them at jdeasure. right not only to pause, but to endeavour 
This matter caused great excitement bb the to obtain sneh information as may enable 
neighbourhood, and the young ladies wMaa us, if passible, to unravel the mystery 
removed; but the strange comuamon^flB. The mode in which this spirit-conversa- 
lowed them to their new abode; aii«xM fiwi, as it is termed, is carried on, may be 
•Jwgth the girls became exhibitors in pui*^ ^ described shortly os follows:— The audience 
lie of the miraculous influence they waaw assemble round a table at which the lady 
^^sed to possess. It woe ttmught thatt {is seated, who plays the part of "meditmi.'' 

amgulor uoiec, if it proceed^ fromtany^ Lot^^a eqpaares of pasteboard are scattered 
ti^ieryataral agency, should hawe some aboat;. eadi containkig the twenty-four 
, inetoitogS »»d it was at lengrii auggeatad ieCtom of the alphabet. Any one desirooe 
JAmtaik O^abet should be j^aced in the of holding conversation with the sniiit- 
hmsdb iotoe speetolor^ m a ia- wocldhas to think of some mdiTidm?who 
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HO loi!|iger lives in thite warW, if the tbin^ 
can be aocomiilished* The manifebtatkme of ' 
the spirit’s power appear by a species of rap- 
ding whieb seems to proceed from the sur- 
face of the tablo. Then questions are put^ 
which are responded to through the me- 
dium of the alphabet, each letter of which 
the word is composed being indicated as it 
is respoettvoly pointe<l out by the rapping. 

Upon the lirst o<M||||eion of nnr visit, 
hliviiig prevailed uponVirec or tour friends, 
as sceptical as ourhclves, to bear us com- 
pany, we were ushered up-stoirs into a 
back drawing-room, which wa<» fhmlshed 
in the usual manner. A plain round table 
^tood in the centre. There were the usual 
loniplement ot chairs; and, •shortly after our 
arrival, the door opened, and a well-dressed, 
\ory good-looking lady, made her fvtre ; 
she handed us chairs, and we all took our 
soats at the tuhife. Wo talked for some 
minutes upon whatever sahyset (‘ame upper- 
most, and at lengtli our attention was 
jttraetod by wliat certainly' appeared to ho 
a very odd noise. It was not a raj) — ^pro- 
|)er]y so called ; hut if any of our readers 
have heard tapping of woodpecker'', 
they will be ,jhle to have some idi'u of it. 
We were staMed*. The noise seemed to pro- 
ceed from the suitew of the fahle before us; 
and one of the <sompany proposed the 
removal of the doth> which was no <»ooner 
suggested than accnmplisbed'; huf the noise 
went on. anU JfiMh Hayden, "if 

any one preseirtl! wishes to converge with a 
spirit, he can ask If thwf particular person 
will hold eonveoeuation witb him,” One ot 
our friends made dnB&nd^ inquiry, and 
received a reply in tike affinenative (this is 
indicated alwayft hy'UWo dSni&not r.ips). A 
number of questions vwn» put as to the 
name, age, &c., wliksh wena spelled out 
with perfect accomucy "Hy means of the 
alphabet. 

We were very xmiiib pOEtakd and per- 
plexed. One gentilnmMHv whn had lately 
been travelling ott the cofitklont, was not 
only informed iHKkBMitely of the 

oountsy itowhicftlbtf Ml Mtty but of the 
hotel, aM§#ikaWMatl where he had resided 
in itA capltiif. M iScmoOMil^ to ns, that, 
asffiiming the phenomena of the noises 
were the result of triokeiy, the process of 
iq^edliog 0ttk the name was managed by the 
lady, wM Meted os medinoii^ narraiwiy 
watdhimg M eeoisteaaiiee ef ^e 


and gaming an indication therefrogL which 
might guide her in prodticiag the noisie, as 
she saw him point to the letters — an hypo*- 
thesis which, of course, aasnmes the Mt, 
that the rapping is the result of some con- 
trivance. We tlioreforo resolved to take 
the spirit in hand ourselves; and making a 
sign t# one of our friends, we took Min 
over lo fl side table, and requested he would 
write two words on a slip of paper without 
informing us what they were. He dideo. 
Wo folded up the paper wMch had been 
■written upon, placed it in a thick euveliQpe, 
and laid it on the table. 

Now,” wc said, " if this spirit is able to 
tell us what is written here, we will eadl 
him a clever fellow.” * 

"I have seen it done often,” said Mr-. 
Ilaydcn. “You can try.” 

One of our friends, who was also in 
ignorance of the contents of the paper, took 
a pencil and wrote down eacli letter as it 
was indicated by tho “rapping.” When 
the noise had eeasiHl, we handed the enve* 
lope to the writer, requesting him to open 
it, and ascertain if tho word he had tou^ 
taken down letter by letter eorre(i>pondeid 
with that which was within. He did so ; 
and tliey were ideniioal. 

Many otlicr answers, equally exact and 
decisive, were obtained in this way by the 
respective members of our party. We shMl 
not trouble our readers witji details, but 
thf* result was such as to astonish us. Hav*^ 
ing watched very narrowly the proceedings, 
w'c are disposed to rejec't the possihility of 
collusion. It has been said that tlie nmso 
is produced by the toe joints. We had fflttr 
eye, therefore, on ihe liMy's' Mt: thertf 
was no perceptible motiou tb he obsi^md 
In thenu And when we Muted our susw. 
picions, as delicately as we could, she had! 
no objection in tJie world to allow them to 
be examined. Indeed, a fact which is on 
record, with reference to these noises, peomA 
they cannot be produced by any such me- 
thod. A medium in America scfhiiutted 
to the process of having her feet xunMed in 
l^ows, and still the noise went on just as* 
usual. How, then, is it produced f and by 
what mysterious process is the knowledge 
aeqaired which results in the aoswen 7 
Yarkms hypotheses have ^een stortod. It 
is said by some to he a new mocHficatian of 
mesuseric power-^ spedksef ckunuoyenov 
ifi Ehert$ othtoB baldly assert itiraUtradkh 
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ftiy; while otherp maintain it i» electricity; 
and manv, very many firmly believe in the 
spirits, ^ere seems something so utterly 
absnrd in this suppositioh, that it is scarcely 
worth wiiile even to approach its considera- 
tion. But if it be trickery and imposture, it is 
scarcely possible that it would, forjiuch a 
length of time, have escaped withoufflctec- 
tion in America. Our friends on the other 
side of tile Atlantic are not the people who 
allow their dollars to be taken from them 
with impunity. They arc perfectly wide 
awake. Now, if this mystery has run tlie 
gauntlet through that great and intelligent 
people, there would seem to he established 
some claim to our consideration of the suh- 
ject at least. 

There are at this moment, in New York 
alone, upwards of three hundred of these 
magnetic circles, -which hold weekly or 
daily meetings. Tliere is a regular litera- 
ture established. We have seen a journal, 
iSS lotge as our own 8uu, called the Spiint 
T^hgraph^ admirably got up, and beauti- 
ftjll^ printed. And the new philosophy,” 
JBs » is called, is made by some a part of 
the social system, just as much as elootri- 
ciUy, or the agency of steam. “I have 
seen,*^ writes a gentleman, who Jias pub- 
lish^ a book on the subject, persons 
come in with an ordinary business counte- 
nance, ask their question of the spirit sum- 
moned to the table, and go off again, as 
well satisfied with their answer as though 
it were in words from the lips and hands 
of their living partner in business.” Now, 
those are considered respectable persons, 
who can clearly have no interest in propa- 
gating delusion. What, then, are we to 
think? There is one thing tolerably ap- 
parent,— that no real benefit can he derived 
from such investigations ; but if people will 
follow tliem, let them understand tlie true 
hearings of the case, and know all that 
can bo known of the subject. Theory after 
theory of explanation has been afforded; 
and such phenomena as we have endea- 
voured to describe are of daily recurrence 
here in the heart of London, and in the 
free of day, as any one who pleases may 
luMre an (mpottnnity of ascertaining for 
lilmaetf. If the thing be an imposture, it 
U a mladhievous One, and the sooner it is 
detectad the better; in order to test this, 
let m meet the jpractitioners upon their 
own ground, as far as possibly ahd see 


what can he made of it. The subject has 
at any rate acquired too vast a head to 
render publicity a social injury, and no one 
can deny that, the mater the fraud, the 
mor^ general should be the condemnation. 


GRAND EXHIBITION OF CABINET 
WORK AT GORE HOUSE. 

[HFC Ol4|||||llRXlCM . 1 

TABLES, CUAraS, AND CLOCKS. * 
Ahong the numerous interesting article'^ 
in the Exhibition at Gore House mu^t be 



CLOCK FaoK -wnmsoa castle. 


included some of the tables and chairs, 
^ere are none of the rude articles belong- 
ing to the early condition of the people of 


GRAND EXHIBITION 

tluB th<* most ancient dating only 

flrom the year 1520. Btit before directing 
the attention of our readetb to these, com- 
paratively speaking, Inxnriona specimens, 
we inay be pardoned fur giving some notion 
of the ftimitare of more ancient periods. 

In the eloA enth, twelfth, and thirteenth 
centatsps, the ftimiture of a liall — the priu- 
eipal apartment even in kings* honSes — 
was very limited. Ue tables were either 
fixetl or resting upon Trestles ; those of tlie 
latter description being removed when not 
in use : hcmro the phrase, to take up the 
horde’s end,” which continued in use until 
a (’ompuratively late date. There were no 
" emj)orium8 ” of fui*niture in those days ; 
o\ery article needed was made on the spot 
hy a carpenter. Among the accounts rela- 
liAc to the King’s Hall, at Portsmouth, in 
the time of Richard the First, arc payments 
♦^0 carpenters for sawing trunks of trees, 
and shaping the planks into tables. In 
1249, Hemy the Third sent u writ to one 
of his bailiffs, directii^ him to obtain, by 
gift or purchase, a great beech tree, to be 
( onverted into tables for the King’s kitchen, 
at Westminster, againat Easter-tide. 

The seaU provided in the halls were 
benches or forms. In royal halls the king’s 
seat >\as often of stone, elaborately deco- 
rated with painting and gilding, and was 
in the centre of a stone bench, which ex- 
tended from one side of the dais to the 
otlu'r ; but Ixjsides this seat, thfli*kii]g some- 
times bad one at the high table, which was 
nio\ cable. 

Beyond tliese appliances, the hall seems 
to have been almobt destitute of otlier fit- 
tings. 

Jn the writs ^ the time of Henr) the 
Tliird, ordering fomiture for his private 
apartments, -w e find that forms, chairs, and 
tables arc named. The chairs, in general, 
were fixtures. The are directed to 

be plac'ed around the rooms. It would 
seem from these doettments that, in their 
respective apartmente, the King and Queen 
sat in great stSfte and stillWss, with their 
jvttendants ammged on low benches. 

The fqrnw were Often covered with mats 
made of osiers^ in the royal houses ; 
and in the royal chapels the some materials 
were placed under the feet to protect them 
ftom the cold of the tile peveoient ; the 
origin of our hassocks. At a later plwiod 
these mats for farms gave xdaoe to cushions. 


m OABmi$T WORK. 

Acomding to the inventovy^ taken, m 
1574, at Leckiafield Oastle, one of the rati- 
donees of the Earls of Warwick, the great 
chamber contained only a long talde upon 
a frame^ n oupboard with a dore f * and the 
hall great standing tables, with six 
fonnes, three cupboards ; two dores, nether 
locke!^r keyea.*' 

But by the tkm to which the earliest ex- 
amples of these kinds of household fbnu*- 
ture in tiie ExHbitiou belong, things were 
very different. Care, and some amount of 
taste, had been daxected towards their 
manufacture. There is, hewevexv^m Anu- 
chair there (marked 90), said to have been 
made at the eommenoeiment of the seven' 
teenth ceniniay', the peculiar construction 
of which may be tcaced ftom a ve^ early 
period. R is seen m ancient SJpiMdau 
paintings listd Ws^re&Mft. £t was aSo igaie 
of the commonest ftaaus d obaivs 
the Qroeks. lllu miB uHd 
other BouroeB of authocii^^lakewlaia Siniul H ' i 
11 H that it was a favoiualfee llbflllilb 

of course, with very wacious 
detail, throughout alllihe 

There i^ a paft of chairs (marked ft), in 
caned ebony, belongh^g to her Hi^usty, 
iiom Windsor Castle. A tradition exists 
that these, and the suite of chairs of which 
they form part, formerly belonged to Oar- 
dinal Wolsey. 

Earl Amherst has lent an ann-<*hair, two 
Stools, and a footstool (marked 
covered with purple velvet T&y ibnn 
part of the suite of furniture said to have 
been executed expressly fur the visit of 
King James the First to Knowle, in Kent 
They are in tolerable condition, considering 
that mure than two centuries have elapsed 
since they were fashioned. 

The most ancient table, dating about 
1520 (marked 4), is a small oak talde, 
rather rude in workmanship, but of good 
design. That numbered 2 is noticeable 
ftom the tenninal figures finming the taUe- 
legs being very characteristic of^^EUasa- 
bothon” work. 

There are several fine specimens of Clocks. 
Our illustration represents one belonging 
to the Queen, from Windsor Qastie.* It i« 
in the Freou^ style, and dates about the 
year 1700. An enckrznotiB amofontufkAoW' 
ledge had to be expended belbre -suetb 

« Marked Hisk'&ie Catakgae* It has a tor* 
miaal pedestal, in buhl. 
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•^tnulients for measuring time came to the 
perfection to ^Uicli they have attained. 



A FEW WORDS ON EDUCATION 

VnOU AN OLD WOMAN. 


I We readily give insertion tt> tlje following 
letter addressed to ns by an est(s*iijod and 
talented correspondent. Such sensible ob- 
si^rvations arc of general application. — 
En. Family Frieiid.'\ 

An old woimin is proverbially guiTuloui^, 
and almost equally sure t»f being disre- 
garded ; yet, seeing in page 15, Appendix, 
of the last volume of the Famly Friend, 
SI few abort remarks on education, which 
I presume were elicited by questious of 
I venture to offer a few 
wnvt# on a subject whereon (if she have 
widHtk |MPO]^r use of her faculties) no one 
is so ocmi))otent to speak as one of the 


lightly-esteemed class of old women. 1 
have even been so bold as to think ooca- 
sionaUy, when reading some of the omdc 
theories on the subject put forth in the 
Ilonse of Commons, that it would he well 
if the honourable members w ould bring tlieir 
old nurses to speak to mpre purpose, or at 
least go home and consult them. But this 
is not tc} our point. T speak of family, not 
national cdueatioJi ; although I may remark 
I in passing, that if^hc latter is not ton- 
ducted on the same principks as the lornicr, 
I It cannot but fail. I am not going to enter 
into a h)ng list of iiifatructioiis u Inch would 
' wear}, but first urge those to ^vlioni the 
I charge of } oimg children is intrusted to Imj 
I <iuite .sure they know their own aim and 
objtft. I hiue seen a diild's eharaeter 
spoiled by the ill-understood wish of the 
mother to make her ehild natural, and at 
the same time ladylike. Rose w.-is always 
allowed to raee all o\er the room, and to 
spniwlon (hairs and solos, when members 
of the family only wire present; but il 
company was evpeft-ed, it vas olvruys,- 
“Now, Ro'-e, >011 must sit upright, and 
look like a lady to-night.'’ Rose might 
nsk all kinds ol impertinent questions to 
those who weie intimate, but to ** company ’ 
she was taught to bo siUut ; so Rose 1 m?- 
came alternately stiff and artificial, boister- 
ous and imjiertinent. But, it may be asked, 
liow was this efiVet to be avoided ? Surely 
it is right to aim at making a child at once 
natural xina ladylike*, to let it be easy with 
its iriends and (juict in eonipany. Most 
tiue; but the error (whicli I believe very 
frequoniH exist") is in an ill -defined notion 
as to what really is natural and wbat lady- 
like, The being taught to sit still in com- 
pany Is merely conventionality ; no child 
ought to be brought into mixed society foi 
more tJian a moment’s admiration, who has 
not learnt from practice in tiie family circle 
that it must never be troublesome^ or tK*r- 
sUt in questions unless encouraged. Wi* 
are too apt to forget, in the teaching of our 
children, as well as in our own conduct, 
that good manners in society are only the 
outward show of that kinulinoss which 
(fUf/ht to bo within, and that they are nevei* 
consistently w'om where that kindliness 
does not reign in the heart. Not that I 
would undervalue polish ; we are oU sensible 
of its charms when in oompaziy with w really 
refined lady ; hut it is a thing which must 
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i^monate fwra the })or 6 <iii*s own tact ; it is 
the finish to all that has been iinparted 
before*, but cau never bo put on by rule and 
instruction. 

Pew who have mixed m society <*nn 
have failed to observe such a cliaracter as 
Mrs. G. She Avjislies to lie a good and 
kind neighbour ; but, above all, she wishes 
to be elegant. Her Itouse is nicely fur- 
nished, her dress nicely put on, her words 
nicely chosen, the ^'^^ry positions o£ her 
hands and feet nicely considered ; nnd yet 
it is by fui effort that wo roineiiiher the 
£r<»od part of her eharactor, and subdue the 
overpowering h(‘iise of the ridiculoiiR in her 
fircsence. She looks around witli inucli 
eomplateTicy when all is arranged, henire 
that no rule of ^ii-opriety is forgcftteii ; she 
is so profu'e of’ a]X)logles if anything 
go wrong (as wc know' tvill sometimes be 
the eii^e in the best regulated i‘amiU(‘s), so 
anxious that all should Know she is not 
Ignorant how it ouglit to ha\e been; she 
is so desirous, not only to lerl kindly, hut 
to in.ike prett> sjK'eches to all, present aa<l 
abbent, that the tow atniosphero hCeiris 
loaded with sweets ainl p”ojirietios ; and as 
Mrs. G. iievei tor om* inointiit forgets what 
Mrs. G. ought to he saving or doing, so wa* 
i’eel a sort of uiu'iisy buisation while in 
her Bo^'ieiy, lest something about onrsehes 
should be wanting, and have an alteru.ite 
disposition to hingli or to yawn. And thi-> 
woaryimr efiect is produced, not by aiiv 
great fault, but bylrying to beha\e by rule 
and not by prim yde. If the good lady 
i ouid take a lesson from nature, and re- 
member that when the spring is full the 
Ibuntaiu will surely flow, how much more 
really elegant she would be. She was lor a 
,)ear at what is called a fuihkluff srJtooi: ami 
not having a very discriminating mind, she 
has carcfullyrubbed itp the superficial polish 
W’hich was there w ell put on, fojgctlul that 
tliere is no real elegance without simplh-it^ . 

If I considered any one principle us ol’ 
|>urumount importance, I would say, ne\er 
ibrget that education is not teaching. A 
child’s lu’ture chai'acter and welfare arc 
much more influoucod by what is inculcated 
than by what is tauffhi, Tho latter may 
be commred to the sun’s ray, which causes 
leaf and bud to expand ; the former, to the 
sap^ imperoe|^bly drawn by the roots from 
the surrounding soil, nourishing the heart 
of the plant, and causing the formation of 


leaf and bu(h which the sun brings to per^ 
fection. 

And nothing can be inculcated whicb 
does not come from the heart. Look in 
your orwti minds, all ye who have the care 
of children ; parents, guardians, nursof*, 
elder sisters, in this robpect, look most to 
yourselves; ‘»ee w'ell tliat you have the 
reality of all you witlj the cliildren to pos- 
se&R, and you will generally find the you^*- 
fill mind imlubes a portion thereof in the 
same w'ny that the w'armth from tlio sun*s 
rays is absorbed by tho body with which 
it conics in contact. ^ 

J?"or teaching, or training, look info yOtu* 
children’s lac<‘s. Methiiiks I hear many a 
reader exclaim at this, or ask “ What’s the 
Use of that?” *‘'Who does not do so?”* 
“ What can looking in tho face have to do 
with lotting knowledge into tho head?” 
&c. But rein } our wdt, geutle reader, and 
listen^ to reason. Put qn yonr spectaclefl| 
if neeeshary, hut by all means look info 
your cbihlren’s faces. Their little 
w ant a long education before they can ex- 
plain their owm 7nennin^ ; tJteir little bi%ht 
e;^ (‘b convey their meaning at once ; and it 
only requires a little education 013L TOttr 
]»art to understand their language. More 
than half tho teachens who ai'e misuccMessful 
fail I’or %vant of this little study on 
own parts. The child ib not a tiling of 
fair skin, rosy cheeks, and curly hair only; 
the sparkle olJi intelligeuce, the fiash of 
pride, the shade of dulness, tho glow of 
fi‘eling, the changeful light of Hensibl(|Jr, 
sliiue in the tyes of children as di&tbWpy 
as in thofc of maturer age. Tlic 
emotions of temper a\ ill be clearly indicated 
by the ixprcsbion ol' tlio mouth. From 
these tw o feutuix*s yon ought to learn many 
a secret which no words will ever tell. 

I ha^e a great deal more to say, Mr. 
Editor, hut there i** a little voice calling in 
my mind's err, “■ Don’t be lengthy, as well 
as' weariMune, old uoman, A word to the 
wiee ib enough. You have given two rules, 
which may ho the keys to unlock the 
depths of many a child’s heart, the jjfoiQC- 
houbo of many a young head ; leave them 
to be tried, and don’t qonfuse people with 
too long an harangue.” 

So, having told yon part of what I have 
to Bay, and what something (which may 
be discretion) says to me, f l^iumbly 
my leave for the present. 
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CURIOUS PACTS. 

I* i« Tisril known to modem engineers that there 
is Ttrlke in a httshel of cools, properly oonsumed, 
to raise seventy niillious of x^ounds weight a foot 
high. The highest monthly average of tho mines 
at Hnel Towars, in Comvtall, extends, according 
to Brewstcr^s journal, to seventy millions of 
pounds. 

Tht ascent of gossamer takes place only in 
flOrcHKe, bright woather, and is invariahly preceded 
by gossamer on the ground. Two minute spiders 
produce gossamer. Wlien Impelled by the desire 
of traversing the air, they climb to the summits 
of various objects, and thence emit the viscous 
^hipad in sni^ a manner that it may be dmwn 
out to a great length and fineness by the ascend- 
ing eummt; when sufficiently acted upon, they 
quit hold of the objects on which they stand, and 
commenee ^cir flight. 

A loomnotive, it is stated^ requires from ninety 
to a hundred gallons of annually; and the 
total consumption by the North-Western Railway 
Ibr this purpose alone exceeds 40,000 gallons. 
This qttimtity would bo equal to the production 
of about 1^000 acres. 

The annual value of the iron and ooal raised in 
this country Is about twenty million pounds ster- 
Itag } 'whereas the whole annual value of the gems 
and precious stones unported into England does 
not amount to half a million pounds sterling. 

'SPor tho flwt five years of the eighteenth eon- 
tury the average consumption of cotton wool was 
little more then one million poimds weight iier 
ammm ; and daring this period the work-people 
otaployi^ would not exceed, of all ages and classes, 
more than 21i^000 ; but at the ^se of that century 
the consumption had increoofcl to 52,000,000 of 
peuttdSi and the workers, in every department of 
trade, to upwards of 125,000. 

Ttwre are engaged in London between throe and 
four hundred Germans and Ttolians, a few French- 
men, and one hundred Englishmen, in tho nuinu- 
Iheture of bird-cages. It is calculated that e-Ach 
man mokes two cages in a day, therefore seven 
hundred cages ai'e made daily : or, not including 
Sundays, 210,600 cages yearly. 

Of the fifty-three species of four-legged animals 
knorWn to ovist in Australia, not one is to Ik' found 
anywhere else ; they are all residents of New 
Holland exclusively, or of tho adjacent islands. 
On the other hand, the very commonest of old- 
world quadrupetls are not to he met with othcr- 
iMdsethon as colonists in Australia. 

]Ar. Hmiko, a learned Bohemian, is publishing, 
in Bmgste, of thcOospcls on which the 

Brings of ^ance have always been sworn at tbidr 
«t Hheims. The manuscript walume 
lU'ili 1|HS#DitAvimi«n language, and has been pre- 
uepmdUilElieimg ewtr since the twelfth ceninry, 
hht it hasdhly kt^ybeen disooTured in what lan- 
guage It wha vtttteiL 


TEMPERANCE. 

Tho* I look old, yet T am strong and lusty ; 

For in my youth I never did apply 
Hut and rebellious liquors in my blood ; 

Nor did I with unbashful forehead woo 
The means of weakness and debility : 

Therefoi'c my age is os a lusty winter, 

Frostj', but kindly. 

Shaks. A» T*m Zdkr It. 

From our tables here, no iminful surfeits, 

No fM cliscnscs grow, to strangle nature, 

And suffocate the active brain ; no levers. 

No apoploxiofl, palsies or cutairhs 
Are hero ; where nature, not cntie*d at all 
With such a dang'rous bait as pleasant cates, 
Takes in no more than she can govern welL 

May's Old Couph . 

He, who the rules of temijeranee neglects, 

I'llpm a good cause may prcaluce >ile effects- 

yViA-e’i Advefiturvs of Fit e Hour 

If thou wndl observe 

The rule of — not t(K) much, by temi>pr.jnce taught 
In wb.it thou eat’st and ilrink’st, hockmg trodl 
thence 

Due nourishment, not gluttonous delight, 

*T ill many years over ib> head retuirn : 

So mnj’st thou live, till like ripe fruit thou drop. 
Into thy mother’s hip, or be w ith ease 
Gather’d, not harshly pluck’ll ; in death nmturt 

MHton. 

O madness, to think use of strongest wines 
And strongest drinks onrbhicf support of health ; 
When God, witli these forbidden, made choice to 
rear 

His mighty chempion, strong above compare, 
Whose drink was only from tho liqxdd brook. 

MdtorCs Snmsofi AputtiAt£'>. 

TeiujTerate in every place, — abroad, at home, 
Thence will applause, and hence w ill profit oouu , 
And health from cither he in time preimrcs 
For sicknes*, age, and thole attendant cares. 

Crahhe. — The Boroutjh. 

Bew'are the Ixjwl ! though rich and bright 
Its rubies flash uiam the sight, 

An adder coils its depths beneath. 

Whose luroi&H woe, whose sting is death. 

Street's Voemn. 

riiilosophy, religious solitude 
And labour wait on temperance ; in these 
Desire is bounded ; they instruct the piiud*s 
And body’s action. 

HtM''s MUeroGtamiB. 

Health and libeziy 

Attend on thceo bare meals ; if all were blest 
With snob a temperance, what mua would fawn. 
Or to his body «eU hie liborly t 
There would be then no sloves, no aycfophants 
At great mea*8 tables. 

OW OmpU. 



TH£ WOSE-TABLE VSlimimi 
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TUE WOKK-TABLE EKTEND. 


L\I)Y\s XUJTICUL%. 

Afatetiah — S vauls of polcl or silver bourtloii ; 

4 skouiH of sratlet, green, or rojal bhio silk 
(rngliah); hktunof gold thicad. No. 1 ; coni, Hith 
tassels at the cYticnutics; and tvio handsome 
double tastst Is to match with the folk and bom don. 

1 sc (luihet hook No. 1(> or 17. 

With tin silk make n. cMiu of 13 stitches. 
Now hold in tlic'f^d of the bourdon, and 
work a S( stitth in ever^ alternate stitch 
ot the (hain, with 2 chain after evciy Sc 
stitdi At tlic end of the 13 chain do a Sc 
stitch tlircc times in the same stitch, still 
with 2 chain between. Work in the hamc 
wa_\ on the other side of the origfinal 18 
diain, tlnis forming the foundation and 
centre of the hot torn of the basket. Con- 
tinuo working round tins foundation, still 
maintainiug the oblong form, until a piece 

5 inches long by 4 wdde 19 done. In the 
Few first rounds it will be nooesbary to make 

2 chain between, and work on every alter- 
nate stitch of the previous round, but after- 
wards it will suffice to make X chain onlyj 
and miss 1 or none as may be requisite to 
keep the shape. In working over bonrdan. 


however, the oliahi stitches must always be 
kwp, to admit of the gold being clearly 
seen between every 2 S(' stitches. 

When the oval piece is finished, make 
the sides of the basket, by continuing to 
work over the bourdon, holding it so as tn 
form an upright Ijircle round the oval. Tim 
first round is done with 1 Sc, 1 Oh, missii^ 
1, and having no increase in the size. AU 
the following rounds are done entirely in 
Sc, tlie stitch of which is, however, long 
enough to allow the bourdon to be seen 
betyvreen every |iwo stitches. 12 round^ 
without any ulteratiou, of size, form this 
part of the reticule. Fasten off the bour- 
dou. With the silk do 1 round tlms : — 
4- X Dc, 1 Ch, miss none, 4 * roun<L 
2«tf to 14fA. — k under chain, 1 Ch, 

miss Be stitch, 4* all round. 

15 jfA. — Gold thread. 4“ ^ Ik* under 1 
Ch, miss 2 Be, and the 1 chain between 
thcni, repeat all round. Fasten off. * 
Take 3 length*! of bourdon and plait 
them for the liandle, which (as Seen in the 
engraving) comes outsido t^he silk part of 
the bag, and has the ends drawn through 
an opening in the tuLk and fastened d^wn 
securely. Then nm in the cold% beneath 
the gold-lace edge^ and add the tassels^ 


S4 


TlI^WORK-TABLE FRIElfD. 


These small reticules are very much in 
remiest at Paris/ for holding? the handkor- 
cmef and purse. 

A Gosstr ox tuc i \smoxs. 

Mr Beab FbiunUj 

The season beinf? near it- clohe, little 
alteration has taken place in the st\le 
of dress since hist 1 wiote Tn<‘ niaterinU 


I cool and light is in ^at favour. If the 
* sku*t is flounced, the trimming of the jacket 
must correspond witli it ; but white mublin 
Jackets nro usually nlain^ and tjhe ufMliffou 
is then trimmed witu lace or of 

the muslin, underneath which a 
I ribbon is run. 

I The bodies are orn eotisidca 
in the \\aist, — rounded for* the uiSirtiittg. 



aui' iPViJ- wivsH 


arc, indeed, flu the most jiart, iu spite of 
the uncertaiutj’" of the weather, of tlio most 
fliUksy amd delicate de«eription. 

Few* morning toilette, the dress is almost 
Unireraally U^ade with a pittieoiit without 
a liody^ and a loose jacket over it, This is 
ver^ becoming to «otiie flgnrt s ; and being 


jindv’itli n deep and r.u her square point 
for evening dress. “With the former, i> 
I ceinturc of handsome ribbon, with long 
floating ends, makes an elegant finish. 
The sleeves are trimmed to correspond, * 

A very beautiful new inutcrial has just 
made it', appearance, called the FugdnM- 


ORNAMENTAL BAlR-WlfRK. 


rrape. It is clear and transparent as gauze, 
Imt noitljer {Jits nor tears. A dress for a 



THl Mi 1 


(l^jcCiiioi was mado in ilils jnatttial b;> 
Mill Lo riasttier, ol inliicb oui ongmsino 
gncs u co]»y. The colour ■was u ri< li dark 
blue, Inooulcd in ‘iinl worn o\cr a 

\vliit<. sPk petti' o it. The rihboim '^^crc ol 
tljo ri< licst bro( tide, aiurnotj-iing could be 
more chaste and elegant tluin the tout en- 
aimhte. Tlie bonnet for the same di*tiii- 
gnish(‘d lady nas one of tliO'-e fairy'-like 
structures, ol' tulle, ribbon, and l^)wer:>, 
nhioh so (‘utircly put to shame the heavy 
nn<l nioiistroii** bead-coverings of a few 
years ago. Like all full-dress bonnets, it 
was extremely small, worn nearly at tlie 
back of the head, and kept in itb place by 
large jiins, which fasten it to the hair. 

The mantles and mantelets are sory 
Mnall, and for the nio--i part w'ithont capu- 
choiib. The muslin oof's are a good deal 
embroidered in round spots (potV), which 
Me very oflEcctive, Those in silk are 
trimmed with deep flounces m tacc, with 
ruches of ribbon and apjdication of velvet. 


^ as well 

as evening toilette. Thtt head of mondag 
caps is made of bands of musHn and lace 
insertion, or simply embroidered muslin. 
Lace, blond, and tulle arc the materials for 
evening wear. 

Tour’s veiy truly, V. 

ON THIS Al^T OP wr4AVTNG OR PLAITING* 
ILVIR ORNAMENTS. 

[FiaST ABTXCLB.] 

Haiu, that most imperishable of all the 
component piirts of our mortal liodies, li«K 
always be eji regarded as a cherished 
morial of the absent or lost. A lock of 
hair Irom tlic head of some beloved one is 
often piized above gold or gems, for it i% 
not n men' [>urcba>able gift, but actually a 
])ortion of thenisclvO'^, present w ith us when 
they are absent, surviving while they are 
raoiddering in the silent tomh. Impressed 
with this idea, it ai>pears to us but natural, 
that of all tlie v.irious employments de- 
^is^d for the fingers of our fair country- 
women, the manufacture of omamentH in 
hail must be one of the most interesting 



aOtreJRAt BVAB-SKlIiSS. 


bhould wo confide to others the 
ciouB lock or tress we prise, risking its 


OimtHENTiO:. HAIB-WOIUK. 


m 


tli <9 luii% of some othor person 
MaBlg inil)tetrated<£ 9 r it, when, with a littlo 
we maj ouraelTes weave it iiato 
ihe ovnamoot ve desire f And the dainty 
smdrety taatethl hax^Unf; hair-work re- 
^tiires, renders it as truly feminine an 
occupation as the finest orocjhot or the 
richest embroidery. 

We must commence our instructions by 
premising that on the length of the lock 
or tress of hair will depend the use which 
can be made of it. Hair from one inch to 
three in lenprth is only adapted (or devices. 
Hair of tliree to six inches in lena^th niay bo 
used for chains, because a cliaiii can be 
worked in any number of separate por- 
tions and united by gold slides ; or for 
ear-rings, made of some very fine plait and 
worked in two parts. A ring or an ear- 
ring worked in one hoop requires a hngtli 
of eight inchas^ Brotiches maj' he made 
fhnn nair of various lengths according to 
the pattern, and also to tlie sue and kind 
of plait; devices are ranch used for brooches, 
as we have already said, tlic^e enn* bo 
made of quite short hah*. A handsome full- 
aiaod bracelet loquires twenty or twenty- 
four-inch hair. Of coin se bracelets can be 
worked in pieces and imitod by slides oi by 
cajps linked together, and th«o twoh e-inch 
hair win swfifee ; or Oiey may be w'orked 
on aniAXIev moedds, aad several lengths 
hrafided or twisted toMtlier, in whJeh case 
elgilllleeii-inahlnurwlBf^^ Joining 
liailris a vnty tedSm ependkm, and^ m best, 
laliitdlrfaishaty, Ibr as eaeh hair nuKst he 
itlfPf uiliily fkstemd m to the one it is 

te )eii|s9iBe%4he anaeotlmflas and 
jMMU ttMKiaiwaee of the fiihrio is not im- 
um they may 
it the eodt aore iwt off 
clos^j^|^«dhalax!t; is liable «e way, and 
if they aveliik^hiiWl^ a briotiy look to 
the plidt, tMdtotoS^msrits beauty. 

In working great thing to be 

obsemd is that there- shall bo uotliing to 
fray TCsp roughen the strands; therefore it is 
always best to use the proper Imir-work 
tnljje. This may b^madc of stahted >vood 
or mahogany, and i^\cry sinrale, consisting 
<mlT of a circular top about fourteen inches 
in diameter, and four thin legs. The whole 
tabic should be turned and polished, so that 
it may be smooth. Lt should stand 

abemt tixtee mt in height* In the centre 
of nmat he a dmular htie ahemi 


five inches in diametei*, surrounded by a 
mouldiiig, which, interiorly, rises about an 
inch, and exteriorly slopes down to the 
surface of the table. A small brass hook 
must be inserted in the inside of this hok^ 
just below the moulding* 

About three doaea leaden w^bts, eadi 
w'eiglung about three qunottevs of aarosgalcc, 
will be reimired ; must aB b# aurally 
heav^*, and shaped the fbUoariag dia- 

9 ^ gram. A sikesa of strong or 
'twist, a slsellac melted and 

rolled into a sticks and a brass tube 
or wire of the proper siw fbr the pat- 
tern, will complete the li'^t of' re- 
([uisites for the work. These tubc'^ 
or wircH may he obtained at any 
bru'^^A- founders ; they should he 
about ton or twelve inches in length, and 
mwf be porjecthf smooth and polished, botl» 
ut the ends and over the whole surface. 

We now comi' to the hair : The first thing 
to he done U to cleanse it, and for thi« pur- 
pose the ends niiLst he rvenly arranged and 
the lock 01 tress straightened smoothly out; 
then each extremity firmly bound with 
thread, eaie Ixing taken that every hair is 
sec ured bv the ligature. Djfr>ohe a bit of 
soda, the si/e of a bean, in about a pint of 
water, iimnera^* the hair fairly in it, and 
boil it tor tem or tjidve minute^* ; takc5 it 
out, Mhake it, and hang it up to dry in the 
air. When cpiite dry it is ready for use. 
Now, take » 4 S many weights os there arc 
strands in the pkttc'tr^ about to b« worked; 
atta^’h about twi»he inches of twist to each 
w 0’'gh<-, tying them round the ne« k, and 
lay them side by wide round the* table willi 
the endfc ot twdst lAnging down. Take the 
treus, and wlfliout untying the thread's 
which fasten the extrcTnities, draw from it 
the number of hairs required for a strand; 
take each hair up separately, and arrange 
them between the finger and thumb so that 
all the cmls shall be oven, and then knot 
the strand thus formetl on to ouc of the 
pieces of tA\dst ; repeat tluH until all the* 
strands are loaned and each attached to 
their separate weights, taking caaro not to 
disturb or roughen them during tlie pro- 
cess. Now, Htoop down and carefiilly as- 
certain that all the huirs in eachatrond are 
of equal length; and if tliis is the ciwe, 
gather up all the ends betwemt t]^ 
finger and thumh, hind thmn finnly S' 
gether with strong thread, khvittg a loop of 
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thread abxHXft an iiirh long hangings and 
cenM^nt the aaemntilatod end« fiwy 'with 
shellac. 

Tlie loop of tecad U then to be put on 
the hooh ha the centre of the table, and 
the weights lifted off one by one and suf- 
lered to hang down. Each Btrand, as it 
hangi^ mnst now be again examined to see 
that no hair in it ib looser or tigber than 
the other, but that all are perfectly 6>mf»otli 
.ind fim. If the weights hang more than 
ten or twelve incheb below the top of the 
table, wind the twibt round their necks 
cujd bo flliortcn them, as long ends are apt 
to get entangled wliile the pattern ih being 
v'orJted; they can afterwards l>c let down 
wdion lequisite. Take now some s]>aie 
weights, and tie them together io form a 
( eiitral balance- weight — about one to evcr^ 
lour or five strands is tho ordinary piopor- 
tion — for there mu‘'t he enough to main- 
tain the balance without straining A»r 
(racking tho hair; attach this balance 
weight to tho loop of thread (which is now 
taken off the hook), and suffer it to hang 
down in the centre of tlie liolc. Select a 
rnhe of the requKito si/c and put it in the 
hole, biilToriiig one end to rest on the hook, 
ind set to work. . 

We tniat that our readers will pardon 
tills apparent prolixity ; hut as the beauty 
of the work depends intirely upon the 
iiicot^^ of tlie primary proicedings, wo liave 
ventured, even at tlie risk ot appealing 
tedious, to be thu-» mhiute in our dhef tions. 
» 

RO rLF \u nr a D-nnr.ea. 

Tliis pattern retpaires twenty-four strands, 
each containing about tliirty or thirty -six 
liairs of ciglitetii or twenty-four inches in 
length — ^the number of hairs depends on 
tlieir fincuebs, and the length requisite on 
the thickness of tho rouleau they are to be 
woven on. The following <‘at will give an 
idea of the proper mode of arranging the 
sti'ands on tlie table. 

It will bo perceived that they are placed 
in six groups of four eacli; each gi-oup 
being lettered n, h, c, d, with chalk; and 
that there it a cross of ebalk between two 
of the groups to maik tho commencemeut 
of each round. 

Instead of the tiilie ordinarily used for 
weasfing tho irnttoms on, a rotdeau of satin 
IS here snbstttuted of about an inch and 
:i-half or two inches in circumlhrence ; the 





may he. The roulefiu must be evenly made, 
and should be skiffed with cottem w(K)1, so as 
to be hnn auJ not hard ; a strchig wire must 
1)0 passed through tho centre of it to keep 
it erect while it is being worked over, and 
to maintain it in shape afterwards. Let 
the lower end rest on the hook, and, the 
strands being in due order, commence thus; 
— Ibt Hound: Take btraxiid d, the one im- 
mediately on the right of the croae, and 
t cirry it gv er strands a and h on tho left of 
the cross, lay it down in the place of etrand 
c, and move this latter on to the d next to 
It, while strand d, which before was lying* 
there, to be lifted and carried on to iw-* 
place strand c in tJio second group to tko 
h ft, that strand c moving into the plaoe of 
strand d next to it, which latter is to he 
carried on to the third group in a sjimilar 
manner: work thus through each group 
until the one immediately on the right of 
the (TOSS is reached and filled up. 

2nd Romid: Take strand o, iimnediutely 
on the left of the cross, and carry it over 
htrands d and c in tho group to the right 
of the cross; lay it down in the pliaco of 
strand 6, move this latter on to the a next 
to it, and lift the Btjuind lieforo lyiiig there 
over d und r of the second group to the 
right, and put it down on 6, removing the 
strand there already to the a next it, and 
oairying fetrand a on to the third group ih 
a bimilar manner; so work aU the groopB 
round to the cross again. 

3rd Round is like the first, and woiked 
towards tho left. 

4th Hound is the same as the seOQiul, 
and worked towards the right. 
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ContiiiYie to work these two rounds 
altertijautely until the length required is 
Ootll^tea. After ohout cijKht or ten ronnds!i 
ere * rke the rouleau will be suiBciently 
Ol^ieped by the plait to admit of the end being 
Jiflbed off the Look ; it will then maintain 
itself in the centre. Be careful to keep the 
strands smooth and in their proper places, 
as if they get at all out of order the even- 
ness and beauty of the plait is destroyed. 

When the requisite length is completed 
take off the balance weight (vhicli w'e 
omitted to ssy should always he attached 
to tJje loop by a doubly-hooked piece of 
wire); gatlier the other weighl-=» together 
on to the table, and out off the hair close 
to the tw^8t. Without loss of time hind all 
these ends of the strands neatly and hrmiy 
down to the rouleau with a few sfiare hairs, 
or with some fine silk exactly the colonr 
of the hair; then cut off the loop and 
Cement from the otlier extremity, and 
fasten that off in like manner. Sew the 
‘liwo ends together very neatly, and finish 
off with a gold button and tas-^el, or one 
similar in shade tt) the hair. Win re tlu‘ 
domhle roujeem (m given in cut) is made, 
two ta^els will be requisite; but a singb* 
rimleau for the back of the hair only r(‘- 
quires one. Whore the doulJle j'ouleau is 
made, the ends of tin* longest one which 
arc to meet underneath flie Mnallcr, or 
back rmhau, may be tapered off’ to a point. 

A very pretty bracelet may In* made 
with this pattern, by working it with six- 
Wen or twenty strand^, of about eighteoti 
or twenty-four hairs each, and on a tube 
iliroe-qUarters of an inch in ein unifereiicc*. 
Tlireo or four separate length'' of nhout 
nine inches cacli must he worked, and 
those when braided or twisted togtrlicr 
moke an effective bracelet. Eigliteen-inch 
liair wUl b© requisite. When this j>att€m 
is woven upon a tube, w« detacJi the 
balance-weight; after the completion of 
the ien^h, cut off the j^ces of tw ist, and 
hind the extremities of the hair linnly 
down on to the tube with strong thread; 
th^ cut off tlie loop and cement from tho 
€m^ end, and bind down these hairs in a 
Mmllar manner. The tube, hair and all, 
must now bo immersed i» scalding w ater, 
and $uff«ired to remain there for ten mi- 
nutes or a quarter of an Imur, the water 
being k&v^ to the same heat all the 
time. Who^ taken out it must be gently 


equeeted in a soft sUk hanffkerchiqf, to 
remove the superfluous ipoisture; and then 
huing up to dry slowly. 

The tliread is detached from ©ack end 
when tlie hair is perfectly dry? and tlic 
plait gently slid off the tube. A length pf 
elastic wire (about inol»es) must now be 
drawn through tin. centre of each plait, 
luid the ejjds of hair gathered up at each 
extremity and cemented together to the 
elastic with shellac. The jilaits must next 
he all cemented firmly together at one end, 
and braided*, or twisted into a cable, uud* 
tlien tile otlicr extremities cemented to- 
gether. It i'' now ready for the gold cup*' 
which nro to connect it with tho snap or 
clusji. These inoy he fixed on with melted 
< finent, or the work may be handed over 
to a Jeweller to complete. , 

The hiacelet may, how’cver, be finished 
oft’ by the cementing the two extremitie'* 
tog(*thc*r, and hiding the juncture writh a 
ro'.ette of ribbon or velvet matching tb(‘ 
hair; it can then be slipped over tljc hand 
when wt wish to wear it, instead of being 
<laspedon. It will not last ho long when 
made in thi- w'uy, U" the repeated friction 
in drawing it on and off wdll fray the plait ; 
but it a ill t'ost little beyond tho trouole of 
making, for it is the jew tiler's work whicli 
atlds ho materially to the expense of hair 
ornam»*nt-. 

Ndsegavs.— ^’ lowers should not be cut 
<luring sunshine, or kept exposed to the 
polar influence, neither shonhl they he cffl- 
lectod in large hiuidles and tied tightly 
together, as this invariably hastens their 
decay. Wlion in tlie room w'hcre they arc 
to remain, the cuds of tho stalks should he 
cut clean across with a ^ery sharp knife 
(never with bcissors), by which means the 
tubes through wdiich they draw the W'ater 
aie left o])on, so that tiio water ascends 
fieely, which it will not do if tho tubes of 
the stems are bruised or hu*erated. An 
endless variety of ornamental vesflels are 
used for the reception of such flowtsrs, and 
they arc all equally w^ell adapted for the 
puriiosc, so that tho stalks are inserted in 
pure water. This water ought to bo 
changed every day, or onco m two days at 
the furthest, ’ and a thlu slice should he 
cleanly cat off from the end of each stalk 
cveiy time the water is rei^ioved? which will 
revive tho flowers. 



POSTBY. 


t ^IIE BEAUTIFUL. 

' »T iBOmat HKHRY BUftMROl'OK. 

WAtK With the Beautiful and with lihG Grand, 
Let nothing on tlM earth thy feet deter ; 

Sorroir inay leadfhee weeping by the hand. 

But give not all thy bosom-thoughts to her : 

Walk with the Beautiful. 

« 

I bear thee say, “ The Beautiful ! what is it ?” 

O, thou art darkly ignorant ! Be sure 
'Tis no long weary road its form to visit, 

For thou canst make it smile beside thy door : 

Then love the Beautiful ! 
Ay, love it ; *tis a sister that will bless. 

And teach thee patience when the heart is lonely ; 
TImj Angels love it, for they wear Us drc‘.s, 

And thou art made a little lower only : 

Then love the Beautiful I 
High for it !— <*ksp it when ’tis In thy way ! 

He its idolator, as of n maiden ! 

'fhy parents bent to it, and more than they; 

Be thou its worshipper. Another Eden 

Comes with the Boauiifitl ! 

Rome boast its presence in a Grecian face ; 

Some, on a fa%ourite waibler of the skies : 

But be not fool’d ! w herc’or thine eye might trace, 
Seeking th'c Booutiful, it will arise ; 

Then sock it DTcrywhcTC. 
Tliy bosom is its mint, the workmen are 
Thy thoughts, and they must coin for thee; 

believing ' , 

TJie Beautiful exists in rvovy star, 

Thou uJakest it so ; and art thyself deceiving 
If otherwise thy faith. 
'Fhou seest Beauty in the \ inlet’s cup ; — 
ni teach thee miracles ! WaUv on this heath, 

And say to the neglected flfnrrr--** Look up. 

And be thou Beautiful !” If thou lui^t faith 
It w ill obey thy w oid. 

One thing I warn thee : bow no knee to gold ; 

Less innocent it makes the guileless tongue. 

It turns the ieelinga prematurely old ; 

And they who keep their best affections young. 
Best love the Beautifil! ! 

TUE DYrnG MAIDEN, 
nv xnnMcxrn elijott. 

Con, release our djdng sister ! 

Beauteous blight hath sadly kiss’d her : I 

Whiter than the wild, white roses, 

Famine in her fhee diseloses 
Mute suhmissian,. patience holy, 

Poasing fair ! but passing slokrly. 

Though Aho said, “ Yon know I’m dying,” 

Jn her heart gi’een trees are sighing ; 

Not them hath pain bereft her, 

In the etty, whesre wo left her ; 

« Biihg,” Abe said, “a hedgeslde blosiwm !” 
Lore Shall lay It on her bosom. 


THE POOB MAK^. NIGHT. 
tnt rriXAf Alt jonxs. 

’Tis Night, the season of repose, i« 
The Poor Man's kindest frlen^ 

When peacefully his eyes can close, 

His suff’ring brow unbend. 

When pass the sorrows of the day. 

And in the ffoeting dreams that rke, 
Beneath their xnild oblivious sway 
Uc breathes the air of Paradise. 

Wliile «)hndowH veil the midnight hour, 
-And Crime stalks forth abroad,— 
Belying on a watchful pow’r^ 

He rests secure in God. 

Tliough frail and comfortless the shed, 
Yet calm and sweet content is there. 
While many* a crown’d and ermin’d head, 
Is achmg with its weight of care. 

The day sooms honest poverty, 

The vain man seeks its light, 

To show his gilded panoply, 

The Poor Man has his night. 

And when the stars look forth above. 
Their glory he can thoughtful trace. 

And chant Uis ov’ning hymn of love, 

( nto the angels’ dwelling piaco- 

And nspirations, high, sublime, 

His raptur'd sense retains, 

Of R orlds beyond the flight of time 
Tnchill’d by mortal pains; 

F^nscourg’d by hate, oppression, pride, 
The refuge of the w'cak— distress’d— 
AVhcrc penury is not denied 
sk share of happiness and rest ! 


TO SLEEP, 
nv sill rniur sinsKY. 

CoM^ sleep, O sleep, the certain knot of poAoe, 
The baiting-place of wit, the halra of woe,^ 

The poor man’s w eiilth, the prisoner’s release, 
The indifferent judge betw'een the high and loW ; 
W’ith shield of proof, shield me from out the pvease 
Of those fierce darts dcRpaii* at me doth t^fow ; 

0 make me in thos-e civil wajs to cease ; 

1 will good tribute pay, if thou do so. 

Take thou of me sweet pillows, sweetest bed, 

A chamber deaf to rioi4o and blind to light, 

A rosy garland, and a weary head. 

V * ' • * t 


WOMAN’S DEVOTION, 

Such was this danghlcr'tof fhe Southern seas, 
Herself a billow in her energies, 

To hear the bark of other’s happiness, 

Nor feel a sorrow tlU their joy grew less. 
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DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 

< ya » rmt » s , cbieaicb, gzhLim , and bx«ahc 

MAN9Fi. 

[eUSOOND ABT]ri.K.] 

Cotnmim Bakdd CWtort^.— Mix a quart of new 
toilk with cig'ht well-bfsaten eggHt fttram the mix- 
ture through a flue sieve, aucl bweeten it ^ith 
from five to eight ounces of sugar, according to 
the taste ; add a small pinch of salt, and pour the 
custard into a deep dish, with or without a lining 
or rim of paste ; grate nutmeg or lemon rind over 
the top, and baJkc it in a very slow oven from 
twenty to thirt|jninUtes, or longer, should Snot 
Ix' fli-in in the Qntrc. A custori if well made, 
and proiKjrly haked, will he quite smooth 'when 
out, without the honoy-eombod appearance -vvluth 
a hot oven gives ; and there will*bc no whej in 
the dish. New milh, one quart; eggs eight; 
sugar, five to eight qz. ; salt, onc-qiuirtcr suit- 
spoonful ; nutmeg or lemon-grate ; baked, slow 
oven, twenty to thirty minutes, oi more. 

Chocolate Dissolve gently by the 

side of the fire an ounce and a half of the best 
choodlate in rather more than a wine-glassful of 
water, and then boil it until it is perfectly smooth ; 
mix with It a pint nf milk well flavoured aith 
lemon-peel or vaniUa, and tuo ounces of iino 
sugar, and when the whole boils, stir to it five 
wnU beaten eggs that have been strained. Put 
the custard into a jar or jug, set it into a pan of 
hoilJ&g water, and stir it without ceasing until it 
is thick. Bo not pat it into glasses or a dish till 
nearly or quite cold. These, as weU as all other 
custards, are infinitely finer when made with the 
yolks only of the eggs. 

Owtarda wUhout CVeam.^Takc one Ijpa- 
apoonful of rice flour, a pint of new milk, the 
yolks of three eggs, sugar to your liking ; mix the 
rice very smooth, and stir it, with the eggs, into 
theholUng mnk. An excellent dish foi children. 
, A Custard. ’—'B oW. together gentljs 

lor five nyhivebes, a pint and a half of new milk, a 
few gralitUvfKf salt, the very thin rind of a lemon, 
and (dx ounoes of loaf sugar ; stir the^c boiling, 
hut very gradually, to thi^ well-beaten yolks of ten 
iVesh eggs, and the whites of four ; strain the 
mixture, and wldto it half a pint of good cream ; 
let it cool, and thmufifivoinr it with a few I'poonfuls 
of brandy or a little ratafia ; finisb and buke it 
Ity the directions given for the common custard 
above ; or pour it into small well-buttored cupi, 
and bake it "very slowly fi'om ten to twelve minutes. 

* Apple or Gooseberry Sovfflf. —Scald and sweeten 
the'fhiit, beat it through a sieve, and put it into u 
tart-dish. When cold pour a rich custard over it, 
tibout two inches deep ; whk| the whites of the 
eg|K$,ofWihkdi the custard mode, to' a snow, 
and higr iiin small rou«(k pleoes on the custard ; 
augnr ovm^ and it into a riSiwk oven 
wm a Itwm make an enoeedhsfiy 

' pretty didn 4 


Ctoosed»erry»!FooL’^V\A tho fruit into a stOM jar, 
with some good Lisbon sugar ; set the Jar on a 
stove, or in a saucepan of water over the Are ; il 
the former, a large spoonM of water should be 
added to the firuit. Ailien it is done cnougb to 
pulp, press it through a oallendflb j hate reaity a 
tco-cupful of new udlk and the saifie quantity of 
raw cream boiled together, and to be cold; 
then hwcoten pretty wefl with fide sngat, and 
mix the pulp by degrees with it. Or • equal 
proportion, of gooseberry pulp and enstorcU 

Apple-Foot made the some as gtMMC- 
bcrr>% except that when stewed they should be 
peeled and pulped. 

French Flummery . — Boil one ounce and a half 
of isinglass m a pmt and a half of cream for ten 
minutes, stiiring it well; a'aMlxn it with loaf- 
hugai , liiivour with two table-Bj^nfuls of orange- 
flower wdtei , stram it into a deep dish. 

/ Fruit Creams. — Tiike half an ounce of isinglass, 
dissolved in a little water, then put one pint of 
good cream, sweetened to the taste ; boil it ; when 
neaily cold Uy some apricot or raspberry jam on 
the iHittom of .1 glass dlsli, and pour it ovfc:. This 
in most e-veellcnt. 

Burnt Creatn , — Set over the Are in a pan three 
ounces of sifted sugar, stir it, ondwhenitbrouns, 
oddaquAi’t of cream, and two ounces of isinglass ; 
boil and stir till the latter is diHSOlvod, when 
sweeten it, and strain it into moulds* Or, this 
cream may be made by boiling it without sugar, 
%dding the yolks of four eggs, sweetening and 
siftmg ovei it in a dish loaf sugar, to be browned 
uitU a balumander. 

V Lemon Creani. — Take a pint of cream, add tho 
zest of a lemon rubbed on sugai* ; whip it well ; add 
sugar and leruon-juitc to palate. Tlave half an 
ouuec of ismgkish dissolved and cool ; when the 
cream is tliick, which it will be when the lemon- 
juiee is added, pour in the isinglass, and iuime- 
diately mould it. A smaller quantity of isinglass 
may suffice, but that depends on the thickness of 
the cream. Other flavours may be used, a$ orange, 
almonrl, maraschino. Ch' . —Take a pint of thick 
cream, and put to it the yolks of two eggs wcU 
be.iten, 4 oz. of tine sugar, and the thin rind of a 
lemon ; boil it up, then stir ittfilalmoBt odd ; pul 
the juice of a lemon in n dish or bowl, and pour 
the cream upon it, stirring it till quite cold. 

Jtaapherry Cream.— Put six ounces of raspberry 
jam to a quart of cream, ptilp it ihrougb a lawn 
sieve, add to it the juice of a lemon and a Uttle 
sugar, and whisk it till thick. Berve it in a dUJi 
or glasses. * 

Straroberry Oeam.*— Put dx ounoes of Straw- 
berry jam with a phst of oregm through h sieve, 
addtoittbejtdoeof alemhn, whkhitfhetdtthe 
edge of a dish, lay the itoih one dfSCit Add n little 
more juice of lemon, and when no more wUl 

rise pnt (he omm into a dh^ or 
and place the froth upon it, 



FAMILY ]?ASTIME. 


OEOOltAPmCAL TKitNSPOSmONS. 

Th® lettern fbrming tlie TrorOa deeoribed iti the first column will, If properly trau^poeed, form 
the words described in the second colimm. 

1. A ehoH-fish much approved as an article of food . A town in Central France. 

2. A river In the West of England . . . Another town in Central Ftanpe. 

3. The botanical name of a part of a flower . . Another town in Central France. 

4. A portion of t]|e plant from which sugar is produced A town In the North o( France. 

5. A Dorsetshire river . . . .A town on the banks of the Loiro, 

6. An article of food in da% use • ^ . .A town in Holland. 

7. A Ghrisdap name common in Germany . . Another town in Holland. 

8. An island In the Ar<d|i|ielago . ^ .A town in Belgtam. 

fi. A covering for the head . . . Another town in Belginm* 

10. A port of a church .... Another town in Belgium* 

11. A species of snake .... Another town in Belgium, 

12. Another species of snake It • • ' ‘A town in Finland. 

13. One of the mechanical powers . . .A town in Kussia. 

14. A well-kno^ Scottish clan . . . Another town in Eussia. 

15. A common English fruit . .A town in Turkey. 

16. A Persian title . . . .A town in Greoee. 

17. A term frequently appHod to an indliferent painting A town in Hungaiy'. 

18. A town on the banks of the Lmre . . A town in the Kin^om of Naples. 

19. A plant the seed of which is frequently used to ^ A town in Tuscauv 

flavour liqueurs ... I ^ ♦ 

20. A town in Central France . . ..A towW in. Hanover. 

21. AtowndntheDuchyof 8a\o Weimar . . A town in Spain. 

22. A part of a plant . . . Another town in Spain. 

23. A term used in heraldry expressive of colour . A town in Switsserlund. 

24. The verb eiprojnve of an amnamneut in wHoh tho j Switzerland. 

Englitm much muuige . . v 

25. A village in the Isle of Wight . . .A volcano. 

26. A town in Sardinia . . . .A Eussian lake. ^ 

27. A term frequently applied to a i at or mouse . A town in Prussia. 

28. The Latin for a nephew .... Another town in Pnmria. 

29. A Latin pronoun . . .A town in Khenish Prussia. 

30. The past participle of The French verb “ to fear” , A town in Portugal, p 

31. The French verb “ to jingle” . , . A town in the South of Germany. 

32. The French verb “to weave” . . * . . Another town in the South of Germany. 


PAULO t'R AMXTSr.MENTh. 

ENGBATINU ON OJaASS. 

Take a piece of gloss perfectly clean, cover it 
over with bees-wax. When tlie coating is suffi- 
ciently dry, trace out upon it with a sharp-pointed 
tracer, or needle, the design intended to be en- 
graven, taking care that all the lines are marked 
through, so that tlm light can be admitted ; then 
take one port of powdered fluor spar, which place 
in a leaden basin ; add two parts of sulphuric 
arid ; lay the glass, with the engraved side down- 
wari^ osa the haaon ; place the vessel over a lamp 
for a fbwmbmtos, until white fUmes are disen- 
gaged from the mixture ; withdrawthe lamp, and 
sufim the glass to be corroded by the action <tf the 
wMte which will be completed in ten 

minutes } remove the wax with oil of turpentine. 
After thto opeeaifloii Hie design win be accurately 
ropreaentodon the glass. 

HBAT m TttE MDarrms ox two ooi^o 

vLisnm, 

Srii^lo «oM imd one-fourth of wuter. ghake 
them and the heat will be pcoduoed. 


ARITHMETICAL QUESTION, 

A gentleman purebased for £110 a lot of wine, 
ronHli>ting of lOu bottles of Burgundy, and 86 
of Champagne; and another pittohased 
!»amc price, for tho sum of £95, 85 bottles 0f the 
former, and 70 of ihe latter. MHiat was ’^e price 
of each kind of wiuoT 

answers to family pastime. 

pAor 30. 

Oloxn Ridble Rvt»ks— 1. The Dew. 2! 'The 
Bee. 3. A nail in the bottom of a ship* 4. A 
milkmaid sitting upon a three-leggud stoUL 6. 
A chimney. 6. His father was a dyer. 7, Smriee. 
8, Porriunent, pens, and wax. 9. The mlse. 
10. Paper and writing. 

Exigmatxoai. Lnvr or Binna— 4* Swtdlow. 2. 
Thrush. 3* Owl. ^4. Partridge. 5* Store* 3* 
Parrot. 7. Wren. CtSoose^ 9. IS. Crane. 

IL Magpie. 12. Dene* • U, BabriiiDk^ tok Xsim, 
15. Titmouse, id. «lulL 17. ItolL |». Turktor. 
IS. Man of War. M. MT. Si. tortifwii. .A* 
Morten. 23. Storltog. * ' 




xxm.— riayod l''cbruan’ lOtti, 
Ib&S, betweexi Mr. Bobkn and Hr. GRRKMAWiir. 
Maef^Mr, Hodfn, Wh%to-^Mr, <?rf'crta<v.(n/. 


1 . K. P, % 1 . K. l\ 2 . 

2. X.B.toa.B. 4. 3. K. Kt. to B. S. 

,1. K. ICt. td B. 3. J. K. Kt. takes 1*. 

4. a. Itt. to B. 3. 4. K. Kt. to 13. 3. (a.) 

5. K-Kt^taltasP. Q. P.2. 

6. K. B. to Kt. 3. 0. K. B. to a 3. 

7. a P. 2. 7. Q* B. P. 3. (ft.) 

«* Q, Kt, takes P. 8. K. B. takes K. Kt. 

13. F. takes B, d. Kt. takes Kt. 

B. takes Kt. 10. CaatletL 

lU Caatks. 11. Q. Kt, to Q. 2. 

ISU K. B. P. 2. 12. O. Kt. to its 3. (c.) 

!S« K. B. to K. 4. 13. Q. to X, B. 3. 

H. O. to IL B. 3. 14. a. B. to K. Kt. 5. 

IK ^ toK, Kt. 3. , 15. O. takes Q. 

10. a.B.toQ.Kt.Hq. 
1 : 7 . 4Sl.B.taK,0. 17. Q.Kt.toa.2. 

18. Q.Kt.P. 1. 

19 , K.toK.B, 4 . 

(<>•) K. K. to<t 

B< to K. 3. 


22. P. to K. 13, 5. 22. B. to a B. ’ . 

23. a. Kt. P. 1. 28. B. to a B. r. 

24. Q. B to K. 13. 1. 24. Kt. tO K. B. s^. 

2C. P. to K. 6. 25. B. takes B. ch. 

26. K. takes K. 26. Jt. to K. sq. 

27. Jt. B. to Q. B. 6. 27. 31. to K. 2. 

28. Q. B. to Q. G. and fiins.' 


I xoias 10 OAnn xxui, 

'a ) This more runs little or no risk, wldcb takuse kt 
with Kt does. 

(B.) Not iKiin^rauBinted with pHhi opening. White 
here hx^s a Pawn, aud one too of sneh value that Uve 
subsequent loss of the game is almost lai&vttabte. 

(c.) This is iwjthing hut a position for the 
Queen's Knight. 

I (n.} Black has now on rosy game. 


I SOBimOK TO PEOBlj)^^ KXI^ 

I WBXTn. m iWUeSfi. 

I 1 . Kt.tqX.e. 1 . a. 5 . 1 . 

i 2. Kt. P. 1. e !- 

I 3. Kt. toB. 4. J- K. P.Mr-^ 

I d. Kt. to a 5. Hhte. V 



THE EDITOR ASTD HIS FRIENDS. 


CfOUREKPONDENCE. 

:Pl{<itogmphit. E. J.— We intend givinp a series 
oi' papers on this higlily iinpoi'tant brunch of art, 
with inertructiontffbr begtnnera. They 'wUl be com- 
menced in our next number. 

Bly and B. M.— The original name 

ot Ely was the Isle of Eels, so-called beeause^eelA 
were formerly kept there. Ellesmere, or Eels, 
more, derives its name from a similar cause. 

fnid Flowers, F. P.— You are right; the 
curly morning i<t a good time for collecting 
wild-flowcrs, tiw> dew rtot being dried up by the 
-un. When they are full of sap, tlky lose their 
colours in the process of drying. 

Ot igin of 'IhtrnjllU^es. N. W.— Tumpikch were 
-o called from iwles or barjj swung on % staple, 
\^hich allowed thorn to turn any way when tho 
(lues were paid. A turnpike road by law is 
twenty yards wide. 

Floral and mman Clorl.^The interesting ar- 
ticle on the flow’oring of plants, entitled the 
“ Human Clock,” in page 360 of our Inst volume, 
was oxtracte<l from a valuable work entitled 
rheoloffy^ by Dr. Balfour, professor of botany at 
tiio Koyal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh. 

Dieeasea of Bouse Plants. H. — ^You o;in em- 

ploy tobacco smoke or tobacco water for removing 
the aphides on your room plants. Where tho 
^mcll is not ofltensive, smoke blown from a cora- 
rnt*n tobaooo pipe is as cifuctual .ns any otilicr 
uictbod. Camphorated water may be used in- 
stead of tobacco. Sulphur or camphbr will effec- 
tually remove mildew. 

Fish. G,— The <UgcstibiUty of fish varies con- 
Mderably in different speefes. Tho oily fishes arc 
more difficult to digest, and in consoquonco are 
unfit for invalids. Pish is rendered less digestible 
by frying. It is, in any form, loss satisiying to 
the appetite than the moat of either quadrupeds 
or birds. As it coiMainb more water, it is obvi- 
(>u<jly less noui'isliing. 

Success iuiUfe. C. L.— It is a misfortuno 
when a young man is aware that he will inherit 
property ; it dampe all his natural energy, ho does 
not rely upon his own efforts, and becomes care- 
lohs and extravagant. Wo advisgl^ou to depend 
upon your ortu resonrccs, live frugally, and be 
Industrious ; and Jhci'c is no questkm that, if you 
are mentally qualffied for a oominercial life, yoiu* 
success is certain. 

Property SfbuE. S. N. — It is legal for the pro- 
perly tax chargeable on tho rent of a house to 
be ocdleGtect byUm coSiaeter foom tlie occupiei', 
.Utfaottgh the owner aiC,the property has an income 
under th«,$xed, sum; but the tax paid hy the 
tenant can be .recoTCired by the owner, on hie 
provhp^ belssHs j^b0nnyissloinera tb^tt his income 
foom «U soitrecn him cammpt. 


Ohoositig Jpire-graies* Id. O.—We chould ad* 
vise you not to buy a iltc*gr&te or stove with a 
polbhed steel foont, finr even with the greatest 
attention they are llahle to beconto rusty, par* 
ticftlarly during the sumioer, aa then there ia net 
any heat in thmn, and the vapours in the room 
become condensed on tlie surlhce of the cold 
imlished steel. The best grates are those made 
of cast-iron, and blaA-loaded; and in choosing 
them be sure nOt to wve those that are too 
as they are very liable to smoke. 

Woman*s Wilt. w. W/-r-Tho Unos you mentfon 
arc upon the pillar erected on the mount in Urn 
Dane-John Field, formerly calledi. Dungeon 
Field, Canterbury^ but you have only quoted ttiO 
'two last lines. The complete verse is as follows 
” Where is the man who has tho power and 
, skUl • 

To stem the torrent of a woman’s will ? 

FOr if Hhe will, she will, you .may depend* 
on ’t— * 

.\nd if she won’t, she won’t; so there’s an 
eud on’t.” 

C/trility. S. S.— Wo allow that It is \ery tire- 
some to be annoyed as you have been, and w‘c are 
’glad to find that your courteous replies produced 
po Wppy an effect. “ Civility,” stdththe proverb, 

” costs nothing and gains 'much.” When a rich 
Quaker was asked the secret ul his success in Jife, 
he answered, ‘‘Civilitj^ friend, civility.” Soino 
people are iinoi^, sour, sullen, morose, crabbodt 
crusty, haughty, really clownish, and impudent. 
Kun from such men, as for your life. ”Kecst 
thou u man wise in his own conceit ? There is incura 
hoix* of a fool than of him.* ’ 
Anglct^sWeathcr^Guidc, J.^C.-^Th& lines ypla 
have sent arc, we believe, misquoted. To the 
best of our recollection, they run thus : — 

When tim wind is in the fimt. 

Then the fishes do bite least ; 

When the wind is In the west, 

’ Then the fishes bite the best ; 

When the wind is in tho north, 

Then the fishes do come forth ; 

When the wind is in the south, 

I It blows the bait in the fish’s mqntoi. 

If wo are wrong, perhaps some of yotpr hruther- 
! anglers will correct us. 

Wasting Time. 0.— *8omo persons are always 
wasting time, and^therelsnodoubtthisis the^case 
with you, for by yom* own statement pi^j(de 
do twice as much work as yoursclfi s^d fjlhihy 
even perform thrice as much. Never heedW^y 
waste oven d|imluute-*'it can never be rccaM ; 
but endeavour to cultivate a love of honyding 
I time. In this, and in this cmly, be mimwty, 

I spare minutes are the gold dust of time; and 
Young Wrote a true as weU as a strtidng line* 
when he taught that ** dands make the mOmitBiB, 
moments make the year.” Of ati tho portSons of 
» our life, the spare mimites are the most firuitihl 
in good or evil. They are gups titnmgh which 
temptations find the easiest ^e«s to the garde* 
of the soul. ' ‘ vf 




msjzsm. 


Jas» DiMn (ir^r•' 
vtmtxBijto iaiWk'iii#Atp 
' jpmih m«s» and even ''in (tanblx^ i ^d' 
. In ibre« ontU the bissdn?^^^ 

[^^Pfellih e«ntarjr. .Hdnreiftn-, 

nwcde. ’ bturytog In 
th ime OfHgIniided Ihe 

6 v 0 t i%iTt 3 ww^^ 

' nonjuti^v'aiid hf '4nwnriin||' 

': into , $b 0 and 

w«re hnri^vl^ ithi^o)&ui^h$w^ or in 
dbe .]p(HCidi '^pf the ()!b£ui^V 

toaraltSm^ 


to ^i^ot^.ndlh' the feolinira; ^ iiisr; tu^., 
nffhyi^ td:^ 


preironted tma eeldhg m^ipeimioiw ettlurtanee 
nntjii he has &]^)ea^ hefoto the prefeot of poHce 
. to petUio|L for pemilBedon to do bo» imd toin^rlbe 
the locahtjrih wMbkhiaestoidlidmflint^^ 

'4nd even then he ie rettrisM' fl«dliiiigpatffim 
'^oepf amdcr Jttie pfeetsMlMi nf a phyiMn, 
B^gieon^ oi; apoiheo^,. 'ahlehtwnat be datedvood 
tidied; and in whiih jn>1^4indf ihe dose is de- 
signated; hut the mana;t^ in Ofldih it is to he 
'SidBiiidstercd: tttia,,|hnmtudoh^ 
required t6 copy the'Wescniptioii, At the monmat 
of liis, lUaiiciiig it fipkto his 'register, which he Is 

,rei^u^:n^ to ho submitted 

|h;lh)p^ 1 ^ 09 !ideB whenever reqttinsd. 3Htoreoter, 
jpti^BS of ail sorts, kept by a ohsmiflit, are re- 
ter be seeured by a loeS:, ihohey of wlkieh 
must bi^ in his own p4teseMdnau'*^ JnBnglaad any 
filhiiq;»keeii^ oan sell poisons, eMd hence the many 
efihihuB aoeidnnts oases <df wQlhl poisoniug 
thpi; deeur from time to time. 

C7i«rn«. ** A Covwthy Svbscjmbeb.”— F or the 
la^jp^operation of the dairy farmer^ a better ap- 
plio^on than the ohum of his foretethers has not 
’'yet be^ disoovered. The annexed sketch dis- 
^> 103 ^ a tuieful hind of modem ohum. 'Wi'^ rc- 


M yiini 'dh' not onre^bout the Jady) than to «j|nd 
' ,|girdMmdttdtei with vers«^ attached tP them. Ah 
ftiWWhiient person wnuld not hat)^ ^aotc4 tima^ 
'itetaeipi^ il|Km this subket. 

^ ^TJfx <<te'jsj^erally the tempter In 
dhk'hase^ra de^trertb ho regarded as being ad- 
jhbwd wdnten— a very despicable sr^ics 

W WBauty* but frequently mischievout’f, snotwith- 
i.Mssxhi3iia$. YOU do not, indeed, actually, '‘in sp 
pxn^ but ^hb^ goneild 

temn^f ^kjur^hmguage And dtPu^rtmenO^ihat 
meaning, ' Ylda know that your meaning, is so 
(Uiidorst^ ; e^ If yon have not «uch meaziing— 
jn you ^’‘^od by otoe previous enga^icp^t, 
ot' groat liking for another— i| you know 
jaTaheratMiwi^ the seeds of dteappoinfiment— ^ 
youv ls^^ your previous engagement or 
ipijiro^Midng u a^mt, persevere, in spite of ‘th^ 
of qonsdenoe, you are guilty of 
ddmciite deo^tkm; injm^ee, and cruelty.’' 

^sta — Xt is a great 
|iMy that wentect^^ do nc^u^ur the oma- 
numte etddte, fbu. ^hdth hamaess substances ; 

«a yen rdate would 
iKUt 4k>em'.i Tmiy i;eo«iit|fr, Id^Jgd^Mdren in a 
:,IIM^ ^e .nearly ' piftmnhd'^liti^ some of 
gchameate off ,a,'em'|^#«id.'tfh«h pa^ of the 
gpteiO VtRmw ghi^yked* m^enio w'as dis- 

8 alley order 'these better in 

a!fO«wi:y,sMisM^ ’ 

^tknd'te ahely 'tei.‘endiwgip.,fhej 'Eves or , 
Steilpei^ m F. BeudMMhteifuv te 
ddbf FreitehS^idks,’’* ‘M nueis ' 
any ! 

i|»ker n 



gard jto the raneid teste of buifctel' ; , whsitteted it h 

acquired it is mver again fft Ibir ths hUt |t 

may be so purged as, to be mtttiiiiW'hBeie^ 

for pastry purposes, il^he diwiiignBi^ asv 

all, to a eertain extent, aetel^ In vtette'o ’^txtter 

should theretere Jb4 pteoed ih etsag'IMi 

water, over a slow ffhe* shd Ites^'Wre tmtHthe 

water tedla. !l^win 

Yotetmgeihbadlds,' 

and jmtin IbidhtiSd^ 

bt^iiig psghem« ,' B^;«|k#' 4 ips It 

uptm 

taide* ^ , ' ' * ' 






TALIBS OF THE AFFECTIONS. vlio, when perchance Ujey oh90r?© atii 
BT THB oonniLBS B’^Kpownu!. sofferlnR, or bhould a sorad reaeo^^ a 

6igh strike theiu* ear, would pause tp 
^ and tp sympathise. To such I can udeMfpli 

JSjESIGNATION. myself, almost at random, 'vrhUe A 

I AM about to relate, simply, what I have story, simple, as is all ti^t is tru«» Mail 
seen. It is one of the melanclioiy remem- touching, as is all that is simple, 
brauces of my life— one of those thoughts In the north of France, near the BelglsuA 
towards which the mind turns back with frontier, there is a town, altogOth^ sma^ 
pensive soltness in some disheiMtening hour, obscure, and unknown. The reeuhf^ents of 
There breathes from it a renouncement of war have encircled it with high mritfioa^ons, 
the too lively hopes of this world — a spirit which seem crush Its houses in 

of self-deniiil that aueiUa the murmur rising their centime. This poor tosrtb hound 'np 
to our lips, and inin^ to ^ent resignation, tightly in a networK of whfU, has 
If ever theste pages he read, X would not been able to let one small house stfeiyj^le 
have them reed by such as are happy— the over tbe ditch ^^that surrounds it* its 
thoroughly happy. !I3iere is nothing here population increased^ it dimiiiished mi'iiijtai^ 
for them^^er iirroiiion nor action, ket^laces and pent up its sttSitSi at the 
But therO are hearts that have in some sacniice of space, regulaiity, and health, 
degree sUihted, aa^d have had many dreams, The houses, heaped up as t w W eaO 
and are apths he readily made sad — ^persmis another, and stnotihered by the waBs m 

VQL. XZ. KO. C3UKVU. # 
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BBSIOKAtSON* 


fortS0jo»tioa, fcoia a distance, only 

tbe i^^peairance of « prison. 

The olinUite of the north of France, tbongh 
'Without entrexDOB of cold, is of a snlkn 
vadkiess. Hampness, fogs, rains, and enow 
fnhiOtire the hearens, and freeze the earth 
dwbg sht months of the year. A thick 
hlack smoke from the coal-fires, rising 
above each house, adds even more to the 
•Oipihre appearance of this little town of the 
north. 

I shall never ibrget the chilling impression 
of sadness I felt in passing over the draw- 
bridges which serve as ita entrance. 1 
ask^ myself, with a shudder, if it were 
possible there were blings who could he 
iK>m and die here without knowing any- 
thing of the vest of the earth. There have 
been aetueHy some destined to such a fate. 
But Providence, which has a hidden good- 
ness in all the privations it imposes upon 
ns, has bestowed upon the inhabitants of 
this town a need of labour — a necessity to 
aequire the means of living, that are want- 
ing here— and so taken away from these 
poor disinherited children all time for ob- 
serving whether their sky be lowering and 
without son. They have no thought of 
they never hatl^ For my part, how- 
ever, es 1 entered this sombre and smoke- 
b^^uded oily, I called to mind every day 
lOf mhiShine that had gone to the measure 
a iny lifr^all the hours 1 had passed in 
Hberty, and the enjoyment of a pure sky ; 
wad 1 felt grateful at that moment for what 
I had idways hitherto regarded ds gifts 
equally common to pU mankind — light, air, 
end a free horizon. Z resided eighteen 
fiteiiiths in that small toWn, and was just 
w to murmur at so long a captivity, 
irhen 1 am now about to tell you 

To reacli of the gates of the fortification , 

IWtts obli^^ in taking my moruing’s walk^ 
to go every day down a narrow little lane, 
tnore resembled a ladder^ for the earth 
had Wn diig out in the form of steps to 
rmder it easier of access. For a long time, 
traversed this steep and dark alley, my 
thoughts were in advance of my feet, and I 
lii^ght mly of the open country beyond, 
Wamim which I was making my way ; but 
day tfi happened that my eyes rested 
amt b dwelling, tbe only one that 
stemM So inlielntants* Xt consisted 
having two windows, 


witii a small door between tiiem, and a 
^nuret above. The walls were paihted of a 
deep gray colour, the windows stopped up 
with numerous panes of thick greenish 
glass — an obstacle through which tim li^t 
m day could never pierce to brighten the 
interior of the dwelluig. The lane, besides, 
was too narrow for tbe sda even to appear 
there, and a perpetual shade re^ed on tbe 

r :, and made it always cola, whatever, 
where, might be the heat of the day. 

In winter, when the snow was frozen on 
the steps of the alley, it was impossible to 
walk withont risking a fall ; and thus, so 
deserted had it become, L perhaps, was 
the only person who once ®*day came up 
the lane. 1 never remember meeting a 
passenger, or seeing even a bird perched 
for an instant in the crevices of the wall. 
" It is to be hoped,” I said to myself, ** this 
mournful house has no inhabitants but such 
as are near the end of their existence, and 
whose kged bodies give them neither sorrow 
nor regrets. How terrible to he young in 
such a place !’* 

The humble dwelling was always in 
silence, not a sound of noise escaped fFom 
it, nought could be seen in motion about it. 
It was calm as the tomb ; and every day 
J said to myself — "Who can possibly live 
there 

Spring came. Tn this alley, ioe was 
changed to dampness, then dampness gave 
way to drynes4 ; next some blades of grass 
pushed themselves np at the foot of tile 
walls. The corner of sky, a sight of which 
coula be got at with some difi^omty, became 
clearer. In a word, even in that dark pas- 
sage the spring vouchsafed to throw a shadow 
of life. But the little house remained olto- 
gother without noise or motion about it. 

Towards the month of June, I was taking 
my every-day walk as usual, when I a$w — 
‘forgive the Ixpression — I saw, with a feel- 
ing of pi'ofouna regret, placed in a glass on 
the ledge of one of the windows in that 
house, a little bunch of violets. 

To love flowers one must, if not actually 
young, have preserved some of the memories 
of youth ; one must not be etitirely absorbed 
in the matter-of-foctlifo ; one must posses*^ 
the delicious focnity of doinginothing with- 
out being idle-^Xlpioan, of ii^ rn'eams, 
memenries, and Ifrpes. In tltv tnyoyment 
brought us bv tim perfrimv ^ ^ frowmr 
is a oertrin jelica^ of ml. It'W n tooob 
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oftibe ide»l> A ibelingof poesy gUditig amoag 
the reelitieB of lifis 

Whi^ever, in an existence poor and 
Ishorione, I see the love erf flowers, my feel- 

fiities of life and the Instincts of the soul. 
It seems to me as if 1 had a common lan« 
gnuge; t^at I aha almost speaking with 
wboeVcT cultivates a poor flower near the 
walls of his hut. On this day, then, that 
bunch of violets saddened me ; it said, 
** There is one here who lives on, regretting 
air, sunshine, and happiness; some one 
who has a heart to feel what she is with- 
out ; some on^ in fact, so poor in enjoy- 
ments, that I Im the joy of her life ; 1, this 
poor bouquet of violets.*’ 

1 regarded these flowers with melancholy, 
and asked myself whetlier the darkness and 
the cold of this narrow lane would not 
quickly cause them to fade, since no breath 
of air could reach them. 1 felt interested 
in them. I wished to prolong tlieir life for 
the person who loved them. 

I came again next morning. The flowers 
liad suffered from this day of a too lengtli- 
eiied existence. They had grown old, and 
their discoloorod petals had shrunk within 
themselves. Doubtless they had still some 
slight perfume remaining, and care was 
taken of them. As 1 advanced, 1 saw the 
window was partially open. A ray— I will 
not say of the sun — ^but of the daylight, 
penetrated within the house, and made a 
luminous track over tlio floor of the cham- 
ber ; but to the right and left the ohfacurity 
was only the more profound, and my eyes 
could distinguish nothing. 

Next day I passed by again. It was 
almost a summor’s morning — all the birds 
were singing — all the trees covered with 
buds; a thousand insects were humming 
in the alV— all nature glistening in the sun- 
light. There was life in all around— almost 
a joy in every thing. 

One of the windows of tlio humble house 
was wide open. 1 approached, and saw a 
woman seated at work near the window. 
The flrst look T cast on her added to the 
sadness already inspired by the aspect of 
her dwelling. 1 could tiot tell the age of 
this female. ^ She was not pretty, or was no 
longer pretty. She wa|, pale — ^in sickness 
or in iBO(rrow-4-<l couH tUlt tell which. All 
that mM be aaid with certainty was, that 
her featnees were soft, that the absence of 


freshness might arise firam aflUo^on, as well 
as number of years; that the pakaiaes <rf 
her oheek> if it had not saddened b^r heart, 
would not have been without a charm by 
the side of a mass of raven hair. She was 
bending over her work — she was slender-*-*- 
or it might he thin. Her hands were white, 
but slightly bony and long. Her dress Was 
brown, with a black apron> and a Htlde 
white collar — ^all in harmony ; the bouqtset 
which had flourished during the day in 
the window, now lay almost concealed in a 
fold of her corsage, seemingly that nothing 
of its perfume might be lost. 

She raised her eyes, and saluted me ; I 
saw her better. She was still young— 
had so nearly reached the moment when 
she would cease to be so any longer, that 
this lingering farewell of youth was sad- 
dening to see. She had evidently suflered, 
but probably without a struggle^ without a 
murmur — almost without a tear. Silence, 
resighation, calmness, were impressed upon 
her countenance, but it was the caun- 
ness tiiat follows death. I could imagine 
that she had experienced no shock, 'that 
her spirit had languished a long time — 
then became extinct ; that it had not 
been broken, but bent— weighed dowTO— 
then had fallen to the earth without noim, 
without being rent or torn up. 

Yos, the look, the coimtenaiioe, the attif 
tude of the woman expressed all this. Shi) 
was one of tliose persons who speak to yOu 
only with a look, and whom you can never 
forget if you have passed a second in thehr 
company. Every day^ I found her in the 
same place, ^he bowed to me; next, after 
a time, she added a smile, sad and gentle, 
to her buhite. This is aU 1 km[w of the 
existence of this female, whom iKaw con- 
stantly seated at her window. 

On Sunday she did not work. It is my 
belief that she went out on tliat day, for Oti 
Monday there was a small nosegay of violets 
on her window; but these Aided on the fol- 
lowing days, and were not ^placed until 
after the end of the week. I imaginedi too, 
that she was almost in povertv, and tWt 
she worked in secret for a liveliltood : fbr 
her embroidering was on flne and rich 
muslins, and I never observed any ohotige 
in the humble ^mplicity of her toilet. 
Lastly, she was not alone in the house, fi>r 
one day a voice caUed ^ Drsnla/' m a tone 
slightly commanding;, (dm rose Iumo 
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rtedljt The Toice was not that of a master 
— ^Urstxla did not obey it as a servant obey^ 
There was a certain good-wUl and hearti- 
ziess in the hurry with whioli she rose from 
her chair ; and yet the voice had about it 
no capression of affection. I fancied that, 
potsibly, she was not beloved by those with 
whom she lived, that they even treated her 
harshly, while lier sad and gentle nature 
had attached itself to them without receiv- 


ing anything in exchange. 

Time rolled on, and every day I entered 
farther into the existence of poor Ursula; 
yet I liad no other means ftr divining her 
secrets than the passing once a-day before 
her open window. 

I have already said that she smiled a lion 
she looked on me ; moreover, during my 
walk I culled some flowers, and then one 
morning I laid them timidly, with a slight 
embarrassment, on Ursula’s window. Ur- 
sula coloured up, then smiled yet more 
sweetly than usual. Every day, thence- 
forth, Ursula had a bouquet. By degrees 
I interspersed with the \vild flowcis some 
nlimts from my garden. There were 
ranches of flowers in the window, and 
flowers in the girdle of Ursula; in a woid, 
there was spring, there was a summer for 
the little gray bouse. 

It hap^ned that, on my re-entering the 
town one evening, a shower of rain began 
to f&U just as 1 was passing down this 
mucrow pathway. Ursula hastened down 
to the door of her dwelling, opened it, took 
me by the hand, made me enter, and, when 
ssa^e leading to the 
Lly inhabited, the poor 


mre were in the pj 
i^iamber she habltnc 

seised both my himds, and with a look 
almost biped with tears, Thank you,” 
said sheV me;-^it was the first time we 
had spoken* I went in. 

The aparhenent in which Ursula worked 
mi what should have been the parlour of 
the house. Bed tiles chilled the feet, and 
chairs of straw were the only seats in the 
chamber, the one end of wli^ was fur- 
nished with two small tables. This room, 
its length and narrowness, and being 
without otlmr light than what the little 
window supplied from the street, was dark, 
fand damp. 

(mi what good reason had Ursula for 
sittSlugnear the window to seek some small 
tiOf air, some slender amount of 
attiM laer to livel I oould then 


understand why the poor girl was so pale ; 
it was not firom the loss of her ftesbness — 
it was a freshness that had never existed. 
She was colourless like those plants that 
have grown in darkness. 

In a dark comer of the room, on two 
arm-chairs, more comfortable than the 
others, I could see two persons, whOm the 
obscurity had hitherto prevented my ob- 
serving. These were an old man, and a 
woman almost his equal in age. This 
female was knitting at a distance from the 
window, and whore she could not see ; 
she was blind. The old man was doing 
nothing, but kept his eyes^ her face with 
a fixed regard, and without intelligence 
Alas! he had passed beyond the ordinary 
limits of life, and his body alone had ex- 
istence ; it was impossible to look at this 
poor old man without perceiving that he 
had fallen into second childhood. 

It has been often said, that when life is 
prolonged, the soul, as if irritated by too 
long a captivity, endeavoui ft to disengage 
itself from its prison, and in its struggle to 
bo free, breaks those bonds by which the 
harmony of houl and body is established. 
It tenants its dwelling — it has not yet 
taken wing ; but it is no longer where it 
ought to be. 

This, then, was tlie bidden mystery of 
the little gray house, with its isolation, its 
silence, its obsi nrity : a blind woman, an 
aged imbecile, a poor young girl faded be- 
fore her time — ^for her youth had been op- 
pressed, crushed by the aged associations 
that surrounded her — by the old walls, 
v\rhich held her in as a captive. 

Yet had Heaven made of Ursula a person 
of limited capacity, a bufttling housewife, 
absorbed in the labours of the day, happy 
In what fatigued her, easily moved by 
trifles, and talking for the purpose of saying 
something ! But here in this house even 
Heaven seemed to have forgotten this me- 
lancholy young ^irl, fiill of dreams and 
enthusiasm, guessing at life, having only a 
glimpse of its pleasures — Gloving it even for 
its sorrows. It had fashioned her spirit 
into an instrument, where every chord could 
send a delioions sound, and then condemned 
them oil to be for ever silent, 

Alas ! the lot of Ijtoula was ovehyet more 
sad than I had imapned, whcnii hdr 

paleness and her dtopondeiiey> 1 helletod 
she was suffering froto toreto 
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tune ; there was not^g in her lift — 
nothing I 

She had seen time bearing off, day by 
day, her youth, her beauty, her hopes» her 
lift $ and nothing, always nothing, silence 
—darkness J 

I returned often to visit Ursula. Here 
is the etoty of her life, as she told it 
lo me wliife sitting by her at the win- 
dow : — 

was bom in this house and have 
never quitted it ; but my family is not from 
this part pf tho country — wc are strangers, 
without conne^tipns, without friends. Even 
at their marriage iny parents were already 
advanced in years. 1 never knew them as 
young people. My mother became blind ; 
that misfortune has given a mournful im- 
pression to her feelings. ' But our house was 
always so austere that I have never sung in 
it ; no one has ever scon happiness in it. 
My infancy was a silent one, for not the 
slightest noise was permitted. My parents’ 
caresses were very few j still my parents 
loved me, though they never expressed to 
mo their feelings. I judged of their hearts 
by my own. I loved them, and I concluded 
that they too loved me. Nevertheless, my 
lift has not been always as sad as now. I 
liad a sister.” 

The eyes of Ursula were moistened with 
tears; but they fell not on her clieek — ^they 
were so used to remain hidden in tho heart 
of the poor girl. She went on, 

“I had a sister who was older than my- 
self. She was inclined to silence like my 
mother, hut towardb me compassionate, 
gentle, and affectionate We loved one 
another much ... * and shared to- 
gether the cares of providing for our parents. 
We never had the joy of a walk together 
in the wood or to the hill-top, for one of us 
always remained at home in the house to 
attend tp our old father ; but she who wont 
out brought back with her some hrauches 
of Hay-thorn, and would prattle to her 
sister of tbp sunshine, the trees, and the 
air ; so the other could fancy that she also 
had been oat of doors. And then in the 
evening we sat working by one lamp ; not 
that we eonld ebat, fbr our parents wore 
sleep}^ by ouriddes j but we could at least, 
on misi«goja;r e;fes, each meet with a gentle 
smile in vettiarici on the face of the other. 
We went wp to bed together, in the same 
chamber, nor ever slept until after a loving 


voice had often repeated, Good night, and 
a sweet slumber, sister.*^ 

"Heaven should have left us together— is 
it not so ? . . . . Yet I murmur not — 

Martha is happy, there, above I 

" I know not whether it was the want of 
air and exercise, or, what is more likely, 
the want of happiness, that implanted in 
Martha the germs of ^sease ; but 1 could 
see her grow weak, languish, suffer. Alas ! 
I, alone, felt anxiety about her. My mother 
could not see her, and Martha never com- 
plained. Aft for my father, he was just 
about falling into that state of insensibility 
in whicli you now behold him. When I 
could prevail upon my sister to call in a 
physician, it was too late. He could <fo 
nothing more. She languished yet some 
time, and then she died. 

" The evening of her death she made me 
sit by her bed-side; and taking one of mine 
in her own trembling hands, ‘Adieu, my 
poor Ursula,’ said she. ‘ I regret none on 
earth but you. Be of good courage— take 
care of our father and mother. They are 
worthy people, Ursula; they love us, though 
they do not often tell us so. Be carefbl of 
your health for tlieir sake — you must uot 
die till after them. Adieu, kind sister. 
Weep not too much — pray to Grod often . . . 
and good bye until we meet again, Ursula !* 

" Throe days afterwards they carried 
my- Martha, laid her in her coffin, and I 
was left alone with my parents. 

"When I acquainted my blind mother 
with my sister’s death, she uttered a loud 
cry, took a few steps at random across the 
chamber, then fell on her knees. I ap* 
preached, raised her, and led 1^ back to 
her arm-chair. Thenceforth sne neither 
cried out nor wept more ; only she become 
yet more silent than was her wont, and I 
could hear the beads of her chaplet passing 
oftener than usual through her fingers. 

"I have scarcely anything more to tell 
you. My father fell entirely into second 
childhood. Wo lost a small portion of the 
small fortune which formed our means, *1 
wished my parents Uot to feel this,uor was 
it difficnlt to deceive them, the one being 
wdtbout understanding, the other without 
sight. I employed myself in working at 
embroidery, and sold my work in secret, 
I have spoken with no one since the death 
of my sister. I love reading, but I have it 
not in my power to read; I must work. 1 ^ 
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mveit take the air but on Sunday, when 1 
do not go far, ihr I am alono< 

** Some years ago, when I war younger, I 
had tn&ny dreaniB here, at this window, 
while looking at the sky. 1 peopled my 
eoHtude with a thoasand fancies, that served 
to shorten the length of the day. At last 
a kind of numbness dulled my faculties: I 
dreamt no more^ 

"So long as 1 was young and somewhat 
pretty, I had hopes of some chance — some, 
1 knew not what, change in my destiny. 
But 1 am now twenty^five)^ and sadness, 
more than years, has faded my face. It is 
all over. 1 expect no more— 1 hope no more. 
I shall wear out here my solitary days. 

Po not think that I have always felt 
inolined to pnt up with bitter fate with re- 
signation. No, there have been times when 
my heart revolted at growing old without 
loving; not to be loved, that may be possi- 
ble<— 3mt not to love, that is a mortal 
wound. Must 1 avow it ? 1 have mur- 
mured against Providence — 1 haie enter- 
tained against it the most < ulpable senti- 
ments of rebellion and reproach. 

"But this internal tumult has passed 
away with my hopes. I thiuk of the gentle 
wcKTOs of Martha, ‘Till I see you again, my 
sister I* and there remains no longer in my 
heart attght but a passive resignation, an 
humble self-denial. I pray otlen, and but 
teldoin weep. And you, are you happy V* 
I replied not to Ursula’s question; to 
speak of happiness before her would have 
to mention an ungrateful tViend in the 
imsence of those whom he had forgotten, 
w a dne morning in autumn, a few months 
t^tWr this, just as 1 was about to go oat of 
my home to call on Ursula, a yourg liou- 
teuant of a reagent in garrison at the little 
town where I was dwelling came to see 
me; and finding me about to go out, bo 
olmred me his arm, and walked with me 
towards Ursula’s narrow alley* By chance 
I told him of the interest 1 felt in'her; and 
the young ofiioer, whom men called 
JiCtmrice D’Erval, appeared to be pleased 
with the subject, I ^^ked the more slowly. 
1^ ^e time we had arrived at the gray 
1 had told him all Ursula’s story. 
Bit fe^krded her with a look of pity and 
howed to her, and darted, 
idieuoneeited by the presence of a 
stnuoMf ^hen she expected only to see 
t tenow not whether 


it was owing to this sudden animation of 
her complexion, or only because I wished 
it to be so, but the poor girl seemed to me 
almost pretty. 

1 cannot say what vague thoughts tsere 
crossing my mind. 1 fixed tny looks on 
Ursula for a long time, and then, absorbed 
in my reflections, rose up, without speaking, 
and passing my hands over the Iwndeanx 
of her hair, I arranged them lower down 
on her pale cheeks. 1 took a little scarf 
of black velvet from my neck, to put it 
upon hers, and placed some flowers in her 
waist. Ursula smiled without comprehend- 
ing me. The smile of Ursula always made 
me unhappy. There is nothing so sad as 
the smile of the unfortunate. They seem 
to smile for others, not for themselves. 

Some days pasted before 1 again saw 
Maurice D’Erval, many more before chance 
again led him with me near the gray house. 
But it came at last. It was on our return 
from a pleasure-excursion taken by a num- 
ber of us together* The party dispersed 
on entering the town ; and I took the arm 
of Maurice D’Rrval, to make a call on 
Ursula. It was altogether out of reason, 
but I experienced an involuntary and lively 
emotion, and spoke no more, hut formed a 
thousand dreams. It appeared impossible 
that the young officer should not divine my 
thoughts. I believed — I almost hoped — 
that he would comprehend my inward 
emotion ; but, alas I it might be nothing of 
the kind — there are so many things that 
can be spoken only in words. 

It was evening — one of those beautiful 
autumnal evenings — when all is calm and 
in repose ; not a whisper of air moved the 
trees, tinged by the last rays of the setting 
sun with glorious colours. It was impos- 
sible not to fall into a gentle reverie in the 
presence of kind nature, who was this 
hour hushing to sleep in her bosom every 
living thing but man, who woke to think. 
It was one of those moments When the 
soul becomes softened— when We frel better 
men — when our tears seem ready to fitU, 
yet without sorrow* 

T raised my ^es, and from the bottom of 
the street saw Ursula* A ray of 

the son sparkled On her windowvand shone 
brilliantly on UrsiAh^ bMi gave her 
black hair an onosttol lastae>t w 
flush of pleasuro shot im inx ’eyes at 
seeing me, and she smiled the sod smile 1 
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loved 90 mtich. Her black robe, falling in 
long folds, left no glimpse of her figure but 
where the girdle marked her waist«^ waist 
which her thinness rendered very small and 
supple, and not devoid of grace. Violets, her 
favourite fiowers, were fixed in her corsage. 

There was sonlething ip the paleness of 
Ursula, her black dress, the sad-coloured 
flowers, and the ray of the setting sun which 
shone upon her, that harmonised with the 
beauty of nature on this evening, and the 
soft dreaminess of our feelings. 

“ Look at Ursula,” said I to Maurice 
D’jCrval, as 1 called his attention to the 
parlour window of the little house. He 
gazed at her, and then came on, with his 
eyes stUl fix^ upon her. A look so earnest 
discouoerted the poor girl, who was still as 
timid as at fifteen, so that when we came 
up to her, her complexion was heightened 
by the most beautiful colours. Maurice 
D’Erval checked himself, exchanged a few 
words with us, and then withdrew. But, 
after this day, he frequently came back 
into the town by Ursula’s leave; he got on 
so far as to say ‘ good day’ to lier. At last, 
one day, he went into the house with me. 

There are souls so unaccustomed to hope, 
that they know not how to comprehend 
good when it comes. Enveloped in her 
sadness, in her disheartenmeut as regarded 
all tilings, like a thick veil, which con- 
cealed from her the outer world, Ursula 
saw nothing, understood nothing, troubled 
herself about nothing : she remained under 
the gaze of Maurice as she would have been 
under mine, depressed and resigned. 

As for Maurice, 1 do not clearly know 
what passed within Ills mind. Ho was not 
in love, at least 1 think so; hut the pity 
witli wWh Ursula inspired him amounted 
almost to affection, even to devotion. The 
soul ^f this young man, who was sli^tiy 
enthusiastic, and a dreamer, loved the 
atmosphere of sadness that reigned around 
Ursula. 'He went there, to her, to speak 
of the fils of life, to ar^e against its 
happiness^ to speak only of its disappoint- 
ments, without perceiving that while thus 
exchanging their ^ieft, there exhaled ftom 
their two souls, stuL young, a gentle sym- 
pathy^ very resembling that happi- 
ness whose ^i^tenoe they were denying. 

At lash taotttfas after, on another 
evening, m 4te borders of a forest, lis we 
were walking In the middle of an nnonl- 
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tivated heath, at some distance ftom our 
friends, Maurice said to me : Is not the 
greatest Inkiness in the world the making 
another happy f Is it not a joy to confer 
so immense a boonf To devote yourself 
to one who, without you, would have 
known nought .but the tears of life, is 
surely preferable to the most brilliant des- 
tiny. To rouse again feelings which have 
slept under depressing cireumstanoes, and 
awaken them to the sunshine of happiness. 
Is not this a beautiful dream f 

1 gazed on, him with anxiety, a tear 
sparkling in my eyes. 

"Yes,” he said, "ask Ursula for me, if 
she will marry me.” 

^ A cry of joy was my only reply, and I hur- 
ried toward the dwelling of the poor girl. 

When I reached Ursula, she was, according 
to her usual habit, seated at work, and al- 
most in a doze, Her loneliness, the absence 
of all noise, the want of any thing to inte- 
rest her, had actually sent her spirjit to 
sleep. This was one of the chief blessings 
vouchsafed to her by heaven. She sofferod 
no longer. Those only should pity this, 
her motionless existence, who have ngt had 
their share of life and youth. She smiled 
on seeing me. Tliis was the grand and 
chief movement of that poor paralysed soul. 
I had no fbar of giving a violent shock to 
this suffering organisation, of striking her 
with too abrupt an excitement of bappmess. 
1 was desirous of ascertaining whether lifb 
was only absent, or entirely extinct. 

" Ursula,” I said, " Maurice D*Erval has 
charged me to ask if you ore willing to be- 
come his betrothed. ** 

The poor girl was as if struck by a thun- 
derbolt. On the instant, tears spxung to het 
eyes; and through this humid veil her looks 
sparkled; her blood, so long arrestedrin its 
course, now huriying through her veins, 
diffused over her whole person a roseate 
tint, and covered her cheeks with the most 
brilliant coloursi Her bosom heaved, leav- 
ing scarcely passage for her oppressed res- 
piration; her heart beat violently, her haqds 
convulsively pressed mine« Ursula was no* 
longer asleep; she had awoken. As thevoice 
of God said to the dead child: "Else up and 
walk,” so Love had said to Ursula, ^^Aw^e!” 

The love of Ursula was sudden. Her 
love had, perhaps, beoDt thus far, a secret ^o 
herself as well as otherB4 At this moment 
Hie veil fell, and she knew she loved* 
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After a few moments she passed her hand 
over hor forehead, and ntud in a low voice, 
it is not possible !” 

1 ooold only repeat the same phrase 
** Manrke D’Erviil ■wishes to know d you 
will become his wile so as to accustom 
Ursula to this assemblage of -words, which, 
as certain harmonious note<4 from a chord, 
sounded to the poor girl like a melody to 
which she was a stranger. 

wife !” she repeated with ecstasy; 
wife I” Then hurrying to her mother s 
Mother,*’ said she, “ do you hear? 
He aekd me to he his wife ! ” 

** My daughter/’ replied the blind old 
woman, as she slmght to take Ursula’s 
hand— "my much-loved daughter. Heaven 
must soouer or later reward your virtues.” 

♦•^Oh, Heaven 1” exclaimed Ursula, " what 
a day is this for me ! -Hw wife ! my muth- 
She then throw herself on 
hfr knees, her hands clasped together, her 
WaoO bathed in tears. 

At this moment a step was heard in the 
little passage. 

** It J*he,” cried Ursula. " Oh, Heaven !” 
»hb added, facing both her hands upon her 
^ this them is life !” 

X went nut by the sido door, itud left 
in her tears, her emotioB, 


and her happiness, to receive Maurice 
D’Erval alone. 

From this day Ursula became another 
creature. Her spirit rose, she was reani- 
mated, grew young again, under the sweet 
mftuenoe of hapiuuess She recovered oven 
more than the beauty she had Jo^t. There 
was about her a sort of radiancy from 
within, that imparted to her coontenance an 
undefinable expression of joy under a veil 
Happiness in her partook of her original 
disposition ; it was silent, calm, enthusi- 
astic, and mysterious. Thus Maurice, who 
had fallen in love witli a woman sitting in 
the shade, pale and disenchanted of ufe. 
eikperienced little change in the colours of 
tHi^pioture that had token his fancy, even 
though Ur'^ula was happy. 

They spent the long evenings side by 
side in the little parlonr on the ground- 
floor, with no other light thaU the moon- 
beams that could just M throng the open 
window, speaking little, but goring 
on each other, and dreaming together. 

Ursula loved with candour and simpli- 
city. She said to Maurioef ^ 1 SM happy, 
^d I have you to thank fer 4*/* 

Their happiness reipiired m^kher the sun* 
shined tior &e open ek, Waif The 

Ikstle giiay house was their emy Witnete. 
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Ursula was constaut to her work, and re- 
mained near her parents. But if her per- 
son occupied and did not move from the 
same place as before^ her soul had taken to 
itself wings, was free, resuscitated, beam- 
ing from her ; the walls of tliat narrow 
dwelling no longer confined it — it hud 
taken its soaiung flight. Thus does the 
gentle magic of hope ^ot only em]>cllish 
Uie future, but takes possession even of 
tlie present ; and by its all-powerful glass, 
changes the aspect of all things ! That 
house had been for twenty years mournful 
and sombre .... but one single feeling 
glided into the heart of a woman, and it 
became a palace ! Oh, dream of hope ! 
if ye must always be fleeting as the golden 
clouds across the sky, yet pass ye, pass ye 
over our life. He who has not known you 
is a thousaud times pooStek" than he who 
lias to regret you .... So rolled on for 
Ursula a time of supreme happiness. 

GRAND EXHIBITION OF CABINET-' 
WORK AT GORE HOUSE. 

[TUIKD AUIICLK.] * 

WniTING APPARATUS. 

To the boot of our recollection, one of the 
Poston letters gives the earliest indication 
of the use of writing-desks among the 
nobility and gentry. “ I pray you,” says 
John Paston to his brother, that Pitt may 
truss in a mail (trunk), which 1 loft in your 
chamber in London, my tawny gown, fuiTod 
with black, and the doublet of purple satin, 
and the doublet of blR<*k satin, and my 
writing-box of cypress, &c.” Tliis was written 
in tlie middle oftlie year 1475, The writing- 
desk of cypress- wood could not have been 
a common article at that period, for by far 
the greater part of the nobles still main- 
tained the old prejudices in favour of 
ancient mode of nurture, and preferred ex- 
ercise of the body to mental endowment. 
Such was the opinion of a person of high 
rank, who said to Richard Pace, Secretary 
to .Henry VIU., ^‘It is enou^ for the 
sons of noblemen to wind their horns and 
‘'arry hawik fiur, and leave study aud 
learning to the children of meaner people,** 
In eajdiflff thnes there were other causes 
for the negle4 of writing than the contempt 
it in the above quotation, 
“If aNor^nmVrian baron/’ says Sir F, 
^algravefin^ dcecrihh^ the state of nolnUtT' 


in the middle wii^^ to inform hie 

8p<mse in Yorkshire of his joys or his sorrows, 
hi^f^asal or his woe, the message noted down 
from Romance into Latin by the chaplain of 
the noble, was read from the Latin into 
Romance by the chaplain of the lady, both the 
principals being ignorant of the language in 
which their anxieties and sentiments were 
clothed and concealed.” 

Under snch clrcmnstahoes it does not 
create our surprise that both news and 
knowledge were m^tly retarded in the 
olden time ; that the growth of commercial 
intercourse was^stunted, and that the people 
were rendered incapable of acquiring tlie 
moat common, yet necessary species of in- 
formation. ^ 

The principal article in the' GorS House 
Exhibition, which has caUed forth these 
few remarks, is a ‘‘Writing Table, witli 
cabinet and pendule, in buhl” (No. 48). Its 
datejs the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. It belongs to the Duke ofBuccleuch. 
It is a very flue aud imposing exai^le of 
The arms and ripher, M. K, and 
M<jiwl.al hisi^ia, prove the piece to have 
llfeen made for Maximilian Emmanuel, third 
Elector of Bavaria, born 1662, died 1726, and 
wdio was Elector from 1679 till his decease. 
Although some of the ornamental enrich- 
ments have a German character, there is no 
doubt but this noble piece of furniture is of 
Parisian manufacture. The two email 
vases, mounted in or-raolu, are of oriental 
cracldin-china, the mountings being of 
most elegant French workmanship. 

No. 25 is a " Secretaire,*’ or writing- 
table with drawers, ebony “ en marque- 
terie,” Its date is about 1790. It is a 
good example of workmanship in inlaying. 
Another Writing-table, with drawers, in 
walnut and hoUy, is mijpked 26. The in- 
laid ornamentation of this piece of furniture 
is exceedingly elaborate. No. 33 is another 
“ Sderdtairo*’ in ebony and or-molu. But 
the most remarkable piece is the writing- 
table (marked 69) belonging to her Miyesty, 
and brought from Windsor Castle. It is 
probably one of the earliest specimens <Jf 
genuine “Bull!” work extant; it is, more- 
over, spooiall^ remarkable in tlie point of 
view of art. It will he observed that the 
true capabilities of this stylo of metal iulay- 
has been perfectly understood, and in- 
telligently carried out in this instance ; the 
^ay of surface, au4 the variety of curvature 
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seen in diff^mnt parts of the work are ad- 
mirably designed to show off to advantage 
the rich materials employed; from whatever 
position the piece is regarded, we notice a 
brilllaxit and lustrous edect produced by the 
play of light on the polished metal; whilst 
the mingling of silver, brass, copper, tor- 
toase-shell and enamel produces beautiful 
tones of colour. Andrd Charles Boole (or 
Buhl), (bom 1642, 4ied 1732), the cele- 
brated artist to whom we attribute this 
work, was a famous manufacturer of 
d'Art during the reign of Louis 
XIV*, with the title of " tapissier en titre 
au roi," air office of some importance, which 
appears to have assumed an entirely hono- 
rary s^nification, having been previously 
lield and ennobled by the celebrated dra- 
matic poet Moli^ro. There can bo little 
doubt that the peculiar style of inlaid fur- 
niture in question was originally invented 
by Buhl, and it is equally certain that his 
manufactory was carried on for many years 
by himself, and his sons or nephews ; indeed, 
it is probable that the greater part of the 
fine early specimens are the actual works 
of this family of industrial artists, A cele- 
brated designer for this kind of work was 
J, Berain, “ dessinateur des monus-plaisirs 
du roi,” where style is to be rccognibcd in 
many of the pieces in this collection. 

There is but one more article belonging 
to the class of articles mentioned in this 
paper, and that is an Inkstaftid, in Buhl, 
sent by the Queen, from Windsor. Its date 
is about the year 1720. 

* Among the miscellaneous articles in the 
Exhibition, pre-eminent is Nu. 23. It is 
called in the catalogue, an Artist’s Colour 
Box;’* and is said to have belonged to 
Bubens. Its prese nt possessor is E. W. 
Olooke, Xensuigton. From 

the style of the brass mountings it appears 
probable that this box is of Oriental origin; 
it has evidently been altered and converted 
to its present purpose at an after period, the 
brass escutcheons on the drawers being of 
European workmansliip. An inscription 
Engraved on a brass plate on the inside of 
the lid is as follows ; — " This box came from 
Antwerp, and beloxmed to P. P. Rubens ; it 
was purchased by B. Coswaj, Esq., R.A., 
p^Oipal painter to H.R.H. the Prince of j 
waleSf he used it for many years as his 
colour Maria Cosway, his w'idow, 

preseuis it to Thomas Lawrence, prin. 


cipal painter to His Majesty George IV., Pre- 
sident of the Royal Academy, &o. 1622. V 

No. 110 is a curious ** Music StandL** It 
is in the Venetian Rococo style; and iti; 
date is about 1740. 0, Baring Wall, Esq , 
is the owner. 

4 - 1 - 

A FAMILY COUNCIL. 

HOW TO BE AMUSXn. 

‘‘What a stupid day I have had^** sai<l 
Charles Falconer to his elder sister, aS the 
family cirdo assembled in the drawing- 
room after dinner. “It has poured the 
whole morning, and 1 never could get fisr- 
ther than the garden ; we should have had 
a nice cricket match at Gordon’s if it had 
not been for this tiresome weather. I won- 
der what yon girls have been doing with 
yourselves?” 

“ 1 was engaged during my usual walk- 
ing time,.wlth a very pleasant old acquaint- 
ance,” replied Jane, to whom the speech 
had been addressed. 

“ Why, who could venture out to pay a 
visit, such a day as this?” asked Charles 
“If I had known, I would have come in; 
any change would have been pleasant.’’ 

“ I did not say that it was a visitor,” re- 
turned Jane; “on the contrary, it is an ac- 
quaintance I can always see, when I want 
a change.” 

“Oh!” oried Louisa, a lively little ^rl of 
eleven; “1 know what Jane means; it’s a 
book — she recommended one to me when I 
w as idle the other day, waiting for Fanny 
Uesbrowe to come and spend the evening 
with me; £jie told me it was better than 
any live visitor, for that I could have as 
much or as little as I liked of it; that if it 
told me of any errors, I should not feel half 
as much ashamed as I do when I am re- 
proved, and yet, that if I look the right way, 
it may litdp me as well as a friend to cure 
my faults.” 

“ Capital ! ” said Charles, laughing ; “capi- 
tal advocate, indeed, for books. But, Janie ; 
dear, what have you to say when books | 
are stupid?” 

“Only that you do not look the rmht 
way, 1 suppose,” said another brother, 
Edward, looking np frinu the iralume he« 
was reading. 

“Not quite that,” ai)[aliiiet!>e<i JFaae. «“1 
should tell you, Charlie^ to tot of | 

something you really want to kuow^ and 
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then you are sure to feel a pleasure in 
Hearching it out.” 

don’t tbink I want to know any tiling 
particularly/’ replied Charles; but this 
raised such a general lau^h at his expense, 
that he added, by way of explanation, 

that is— I mean-^I snppose I shall learn 
nt school all that is necessary — I work there 
hard enough, and I do like to have nothing 
to do in the holidays — I can’t road athome.” 

“ Why not?’ * inquired his mother quietly. 

"Oh! because there’s never any thing 
funny here.” 

" We must not confuse fun with amuse- 
ment,” resumed his mother; " both are 
well in their proper places; but you would 
not like ftin always.^’ 

" Yes, 1 should,” muttered Charles has- 
tily; having a very strong suspicion he was 
wrong, but unwilling to acknowledge it. 

“ Oh, Charles," cried Louisa, " don’t you 
remember when I read you Ondine and the 
Vi-^ionof Mirza, after you had been ill, and 
\ on said how much they amused you? I*m 
riire there’s no fun in them.” 

"And Shakspero’s Tempest^ or the Mer- 
rltmt Venice ; the ei\joymeut of them is 
nor from the fun,” added Jane. 

Charles acknowledged this; and after 
thinking a moment, resumed : " We take 
'ill sorts of amusiug books at school, and it 
H such a scramble when a new number 
« Mines out. It’h capital fun.” 

"The new number, or the scramble?” 
asked Edward. 

"Both, perhaps,” said Charles, laughing. 
"1 know I never enjoy any books besides.” 

“ Is not this feeling a proof that they are 
not whole‘^)me fbod?’^ said his mother, 
kindly* "You know I do not object to 
hooks of amusement, hut can those he good 
foi you which prevent your taking pleasure 
in oiiy tiling which those shelves can pro- 
ducer’ looking at a large and handsome 
liookcase, which ornamented one side of the 
room. 

" Oh, mamma ! every one allows that they 
are very good,” exclaimed Charles. 

"So is honey, my dear; and yet there 
are many with whom it does not agree— so 
H a wlilpped cream; but if it prevented you 
from ofU^ng <mT thing else at dinner, you 
would not mdicn approve of it.” 

^ But tkat^a such a different thing,” cried 
^'’harles and Louisa at once. 

Different, it is true, but the cases ate 


parallel,” returned their mother. "Tour 
mind and yonr body are two parts of you, 
and (it may he to prevent our making any 
mistake as to their management) they re- 
quire to be treated exactly according to the 
same principles and rules.’’ 

The party pursued this subject with great 
spirit; some remarking the parallel, some 
starting difficulties, and others answering 
them. At last OhdRes exclaimed, **I*ve 
found a difference you cannot onstver. 
There was a time when there were no books, 
and the mind w^s obliged to live wMAtout 
food. Now the body could not exist without 
a supply.” 

"True,” said Mr. Falconer, who had 
hitherto listened in silence ; "but at the time < 
there were no hooks, there was a substitute 
— ^raen lived to so great an age that they 
gave by word of mouth the information we 
receive from history. The food for the body 
was then as much less varied than the 
viands We now possess, as the food fbr the 
mind, I have no doubt ; besides, we are not 
saying that the mind is onl^ fed by liooks, 
any more than that the body only exists on 
what it eats ; the breath is quite as neces- 
sary for the body’s life as the meat ; and 
other studies than that of hooks conduce to 
the health of the mind. We were only 
saying that the nourishment from books 
and from meat is very proper for the 
healthy growth of those ports of us to which 
they are adopted,” 

" I can’t fency myself living at a time 
when there were no books to look at,” said 
little Louisa. "I liked the pictures long 
before I could read ” 

" And what should you think, if, instead 
of a pretty book bound in scarlet, you had 
a great roll to unwrap read ml along 
it V” asked Edward. 

" What ! like my Stream of Time, or 
chronological chart, or the mat map of Eng- 
land that hangs in the scho(d-rooin ? What an 
unwieldy uncomfortable thing it would be.” 

"Yet that is the first form of hooks tliat 
we know,” said Mr. Falconer. , 

" I thought they were small narrow 
leaves made of the papyrus,” said Jane. 
"It has often struck me as very strange, 
that almost the most fragile thing we know, 
a leaf we see decay everv year, a reed 
shaken by the wind, should nave h^n made 
capable of preserving all the auoient infbr* 
matioii we possess.” 
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‘‘Yhere 'were, -besides tbe rolU of papyroe, 
varicrad kinds of books,” said her father. 
“ Herodotus mentions that the Tonions used 
skins when the papyrus was scarce; and 
he even suggested that iwoks with leaves 
were known in very early times. In a life 
of Homer, ascribed to Herodotus, I believe, 
it is said that the Iliad was first called a 
Th€tp 8 iidy — which word is derived from two 
fjifreek ones, meaningP^ I stick,” or " ‘^cw,” 
and a song” — and it has been believed that 
the Iliad was sewn together as onr books are; 
this, however, mnst be nutecrtain, as there 
are no remains of .the kind. The ancients 
used also tablets of wax, which were written 
on by a metal instrument called a style ; 
it was pointed at one end and fiat at tbe 
other, in order to smootli down the tablet 
when any erasure was required. Puu^anius 
relates that a book by Ilesiod was written 
on loaves of lead ; and Virgil tells of one 
made of the inner bark of the elm 

I bee in the newspaper,” said Charles, 
‘'that in Germany they talk of printing 
books for children on linen.^* 

“ Yes,” returned his father ; "but this is 
no new thought. Pliny mentions linen books ; 
and tbe Greeks of the middle ages had 
books of cotton, which tliey called Borahu- 
kine, and the Latins, Chartss Bombicse.” 

" Did they hang*their books on tlie walls, 
as we do our maps?” asked Louisa. 

" No ; when the manuscri|:^ were put on 
the roller, the outside was ^ootlied with 
pumice-stone, and painted, in order that it 
might present an agreeable appearance ; 
the title WRb written on a label, in red 
letters if the subject was cheerfiil, and 
fastened to one end of the roll ; it was 
anointed with oil of cedar, and placed in 
a box of cypreg||Wood, to preserve from 
motlis. A pbinWlg discovered at Hercula- 
neum represents a muse, with such a box 
full of books, placed upright in the box, the 
labels exposed to view,” 

"I suppose, Charles,” said Louisa, "if 
you were in one of these qld libraries, yon 
•Would read all those with red labels first 
" I daresay I might look for some old 
Biokens in vermilion,” replied he. 

not the word volume, which we still 
MafW derived from the rotUng of these 
ahdlent books asked Jane. 

^ 0h P* interrupted Louisa j *' and I 
wanted to ask if style, by which we mean 
the fintn of Oxpresafon^ is derhsed from the 


pointed pen used by the ancients. How 
droll that it should so change its meaning,” 

" You are both right,” said Mr. Falconer 5 
" and if you seek you will find many words 
which have had the same fate. Writing* for 
instance, means both the hand- writing and 
composition 5 and rhapsody, which we men- 
tioned before, is now only used for a com- 
j>osition stuck together without proper con- 
nection.” 

" I daresay books were called when 

people wrote all that was read,” said Louisa. 

“Before the invention of printing I sup- 
pose you mean,” interr^ted Charles, some- 
what sarcastically. " Some one still writes 
aU that is read.” 

"Every hook we read must have been 
once written, ’tis true,” interrupted Jane; 
" but it with a meaning far from literal 
that we now call hooks, writings. I sup- 
pose,” she added inquiringly, “that there 
were in ancient times regular scribes to 
copy works, in the same way as was done 
by the monks in the middle ages?” 

"Yes. Charles will tell you that we 
may infer from an expression in Horace 
('Go, boy, and write this quickly in a book*), 
that servants were sometimes secretaries, 
.^sop, we know, was at once an anther 
and a slave ; and Cornelius Nepos mves 
reason to believe that the slaves of Pom- 
poriius Atticus had a literary education.” 

'* What are the oldest books known ?” 
asked Charles. 

" The oldest manuacripts preserved/* said 
his lathez, " are those discovered in the 
Egyptian crypts, where mummies were de- 
posited, and m Herculaneum and Pompeii 
It was common to place books in temples 
to insure their preservation. There are 
(as yon need not be told) many referenoes 
in Holy Scripture to rolls or writings, and 
to their being placed in the Temple; l^t it 
is a fact worthy of note, that all those have 
disappeared, and that onr most ancient spe- 
cimens of writing have been found under- 
ground.’* 

" That is because modems go to the root 
of the matter,” said Charles, laughing. 

Well ! these hooks are vegetable pro- 
ductions,’* added Louisa. 

" Perhaps,” said Edwar^ "you will aay 
it is as strange that cmr minedu books are 
often above pound.** 

" Mineral books I what can yon mean 
Cried Louisa. 
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'^lascriptions ; many of which are now 
deciphered by the learned. The rocks in 
those parts of Asia and A&ica which were 
inhabited in the early ages of the world, 
are ihli of them. In the range of the 
mountains of Sinai they are in such quan- 
tities^ that it is supposed they must hare 
beeu engraven by the Israelites during 
their sojourn in the desert. Very interest- 
ing researches are making on tins subject; 
and if, as is believed, thev help to confirm 
or elucidate any part of Scripture, we may 
rail them mineral books of the greatest 
importance.” 

** That is indeed wonderful,” said Charles. 

It is almost awful to think that we can 
look on words traced by human hands 
which have been near four tli>UBand years 
in the grave. I suppose they had no paper 
when they climbed up tlie rocks to inscribe 
their chronicles in the hard stone. It is 
strange to fancy the dillerenoc between 
these tribes, kammermg at their work, and 
a modern printing-pres's, whore sheet after 
sheet is rolled off with such enviable quick- 
ness.” 

“And as an intermediate picture,” said 
Edward, we may imagine a company of 
monks writing and illuminating their 
manuscripts. Can’t you fancy the Scrip- 
torium, a comfortable room with plenty of 
l)6nches and tables, an old monk, every 
now and then, going to the fire to dry his 
page; the Oaligraphers writing at a mode- 
1 ate pace, the Tachygrapbers — ” 

'‘The what ?” exclaimed Louisa. "Oh, 
do not, pray, use such hard words.” 

" I cannot help it in this case,” resumed 
Edward ; " they were the names given to 
the writers : the CaUgraphers were those 
who wrote well, the Tackpgraphers tliose 
who wrote fast.” 

" I should certainly have been a Tachy- 
grapher,” said Charles, taking one of his 
sister’s knitting needles, and humorously 
pretending to scribble at a rapid rate. 

"I think,” said Jane, "1 would have 
tried to be something of both,” 

"I -should have beeu an Uluminator,” 
said Inward; " I have always admired the 
beautiful des^s of the initial letters and 
borders on the old manuscripts.” 

" And besides libese,” said Mr. Falconer, 
"there was the Chrysoffrapher, who wrote 
golden letters, and the Cryj^ograph^, or 
writer of secrets/* 


" If they had such secrets, I wonder they 
wrote them at all,” said Louisa. 

"A secret, as you know the proverb 
says, is too much for one^, and enough for 
two,” answered her father; "therefore, if 
it was to bo communicated to any one at 
a distance, it was necessary to write.” 

" Then every one must have been his own 
cr^ptogi-apher,” said Charles, "or^ the 
secret would, accordiiig to the conclusion of 
tlie proverb, have been * mihmy for three^'** 

" Certainly people had better keep their 
own secrets if they have them,” observed 
Mrs. Falconer ; but I believe very few 
are necobsary for the honest-minded.” 

"When was the form of books changed 
from the roll to the present shape V” asked 
Jane. 

“ The use of parchment instead of papy- 
rus probably suggested the alteration,” an- 
swered her father. 

"And that I know was first made at 
Perganius,” said Iiouisa. 

"And derived its name from that place,” 
added Mr. l«’alconer. " I belWe the Greek 
Christians of the Lower Empire are the first 
who substituted stitched books for the 
pa]).>Tus rolls, Pcrhaj>s the reed was not 
<‘asily obtained wdion the Saracens over- 
ran so large a portion of the East.” 

" So then books became an animal in- 
stead of a vegetable production,*’ observed 
Louisa. 

"But now it is vegetable again,” said 
Charles. " All paper, you know, is made 
from our cotton rags.*’ 

" Much ib now manufactured from straw,” 
said Mr. Falconer. 

" I should describe a book as atiompound 
of the animal, vegetable, and mineral,” 
suggested Edward. " Tliere is the vegetable 
paper, the calves-skin oi^lKasBiau leathoji: 
binding, and the gold which ornaments it.” 

"Well I wiiat (manges there are,” moral- 
ised Louisa, " The first hooks often mineral 
— ^theii always vegetable — then quite animal 
when they had parchment leaves — and now 
there’s a bit of aU.*’ 

The entrance of tea interrupted the con- 
versation. After a few remarks, Charles 
concluded with: "I must say we’ve had 
both fun and amusement about booloj^Md 
1 have learnt some things 1 am gl^^to 
know. Jane, the next wet day you shall 
introduce me to some of your old acquaint- 
ance,” 
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VEILS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

In taking the Veil for onr subject, ve have 
no mtentlon of limiting our notice of it to 
its vnlgar use, nor, though its texture be 
true Emssels-point, or Honiton, pausing to 
sing its praises, still less to become sen- 
timental over the ascetic ceremonies in 
which we occasionally find it figuring at 
bbth extremes of the Town — Bermondsey 
and Belgravia, to go no farther — ^bnt we 
shall o^r a few plain words upon its 
whereabouts and purposefi, ftom its first 
modest appearance in the hands of Rebekah, 
to its presence on some modern cJiapeau de 
paSk, 

From the remotest period of history (sub- 
sequent to the deluge) we find the Veil in 
existence, and only a little less essential to 
the daughters of the patriarchs than to the 
women of the East at the present day, when 
no one of reputation |(oes abroad without 
one. 

We say only less essential, for tlie fair 
daughter of Bethel wore none when 
Eliezer of Damascus met her at the well 
without Nabor; and it is expressly said, 
that at the approach of Isaac she took a 
veil and covered herself — a proof that they 
were not then constantly worn out of doors, 
nor in the presence of men. Now, the most 
important port of an eastern woman’s dress 
is the veil, with whicli they cover their 
faoes the moment one of the other sex | 
comes near. " Not even a Greek woman,” 
says Miss Pardoe, “ in the * City of the 
Sultan,’ stirs abroad without flinging a 
long white vejl over her gaudy turban.” 

Unfortunately for the curious in these 
matteTB, tire material of the Hebrew ladies’ 
veils are not as ^ily decided, as the fact 
of their wearing^ them. Occasionally we 
learn fSrom inference that they were suffi- 
ciently large to cover the person, and so 
thick as to conceal it— that of Ruth, which 
held six measures of barley, must have been 
of this description; hut besides these opaque 
• veils, transparent ones were sometimes worn 
l£^ Jewish women, os we gather from Solo- 
mon’s expression in the Canticles (tlie 
t»eauty of which is lost in the English trans- 
latiaU j, Thine eyes are like those of doves 
thy veil;’' and as lace is distinctly 
spnl^ of by Moses in the description of the 
aa^^Otal vestments, and as we read that 
possessed oxt of preparing 


a ga^e so delicately light and thin as to 
obtain the name of “ woven air,” in nil 
probability veils of such fabrics were ooca^ 
sionally worn. At a later period of Hebrew 
history it was enstomary for young girls at 
twelve years of age to wear a kind oflP veil 
calkd Oralia,” which - covered the head 
an^ moutli ; and with the idea of timid 
modesty engendered by tin's habit, how in- 
finitely pathetic becomes the exclamation 
of the dove-eyed maiden in Solomon’s song, 
" The keepers of the walls took away my 
veil from me.” 

Isaiah speaks of veils and mufflers; and 
other authorities tell us, that the short veil, 
or kerchief, richly wrought, was sometimes 
worn by the women of this nation. 

At present^the materials of the "y ash- 
mac,” or veil, as well as tlie manner of 
wearing it, varies in different parts of the 
Turkish Empire. In Constantmoide,” 
says^ the lady traveller before referred to, 
** it is bound over tbe month, and, in most 
instances, over the lower part of the nose, 
and concealed upon the shoulders by the 
“feridjhe.” In Asia, on the contrary, it is 
simply fastened, in most cases, under the 
chin, and is flung over the mantle, hanging 
down tlie back like a curtain. In the 
capital the yashmac is made of fine thin 
muslin, through which tbe painted handker- 
chief and diamond pins that confine it can be 
distinctly seen, and arranged w ith a coquetry 
perfectly wonderful. At Broussa It is com- 
posed thick cambric, and bound so tightly 
about tbe head that it looks like a shroud. 

The most curious circumstance with 
which we find our subject associated in the 
Eaat, is the use to which it was put by tbe 
impostor llnkem ben Haschem, the Veiled 
Prophet of Khorassen, whom D’llarblot tells 
us was called Mokaman, from a veil of 
silver, or as some say, golden gauze, which 
he never put off, lest, as his disciples were 
made to believe, he should, like another 
Moses, dazzle those who approached him, 
par Ptclat de son visage. 

In classic Greece and Home, before re- 
finement became lost in luxury, the simph* 
elegance of the veil constituted, besides 
the Eden adornment of flowers, the only 
head-dress of thoir women ; now falling In 
loose folds over the face, a screen as modest 
as it was graceful, or lightly undulating in 
the wanton wind, a sufficient protection 
from sunshine, and even shovirers. 
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The veil appears to have been early in- 
trcxlTioed in the mystic ceremonies df the 
religion of the Ancients ; the vestal virgins 
wore it> and many ancient representations 
eniet of females so veiled in the act of 
saorifi^gi. Hence it is to trace it from the 
temple to the church ^ from the vi^in 
votaries of Vesta, the mother of the gfis^ 
to the female devotees of later times. 

Women, amongst the early Christians, 
wore veils during divine worship, a pro- 
priety on which 8t. Paul very earnestly in- 
sists. But we read that in the age following 
the Flavian dynasty, some ladies, vain of 
their charms, and desirous of admiration, 
managed to evade the rule by wearing veils 
of some kind of net-work, vela rituiulataf 
with patterns embroidered dn them with 
the needle, a description which reads very 
like an anticipation of modern lace veils. 

It is curious in reference to this branch 
of our subject, to notice the appropriation 
of the veil to priestesses, and its subsequent 
use during the religious observances of the 
primal Cl^istians, that the sixth Canon as- 
cribed to St. Patrick, 444, or according to 
Usher and Harris, 454, expressly forbids the 
wife of a priest to appear abroad except veiled. 

Hythology as well as histoiy claims a 
part in our subject. Modesty, mytliically 
treated, was represented by the figure of a 
maiden veiled to the feet. And it was the 
blood-stained veil of Thisbe, smeared by the 
gory lips of the lion in her path, and dropped 
in her flight, tiiat led the unhappy 
Pyramus to destroy himself, and ended in 
the after death of Thisbe, and the fabled 
change of colour in the fruit of the mul- 
berry tree beneath which they died. 

The fashion of the bridal veil doubtless 
found its way to the Greeks from the East, 
where the husband sees his wife for the first 
time on its removal ; and few images appear 
to us more beautiful than that which a 
Greek girl must have presented at her be- 
trothal, covered like another Pudecitia, 
with her filmy veil, and crowned with 
white lilies mingled with ears of com. 

Upon turning to tlie costumes of our 
own nation, we find that the Anglo-Saxon 
women are never depicted without the 
coverchief or veil, which consisted of a long 
piece of linen or silk, and was occasionally 
confined round bead bpr a band of gold 
worn over it Sometimes it was worn loose, 
and tlien the wearer is represented walking. 


Veils of cloth of gold, even atrixis earlyperiod, 
are met with, like that which we see in 
Planohg’s representation of Etheldiytha, a 
Princess of East Anglia, copied from a splen- 
did Benedictional of the tenth centuipr, in 
the possession of the Duke of Devonehure. 

In the reign of Henry III., veils of thi<f 
costly fashion were frequent ; and in all 
probability that of Isabel, tbe king*s sister? 
which Mathew Paris tells us she took off 
on her first appearance in this country that 
the people might see her face, was of golden 
tissue. Needle-work was also much in vogue, 
add veils embroidered in silk were extr#nely 
popular. The gorget muffler and wimple 
were but the veil under so many different 
modifications of the manner of wearing it. 

Anything more ugly than this tot 
transformation can scarcely be imagined, 
wrapped two or three times round the 
throat and pinned up os high as the moutit. 
The muffler, also, was fastened over tlie 
month and chin— in a way, however, 
which allowed of Sir Hugh Evans, in the 
‘‘Merry Wives of Windsor,*’ discovering 
FalstaiTs beard beneath it, when making 
his escape from the wrath of Ford in the 
likeness of the fat woman of Brentfbtd. 

Mrs. Ford: “My maid’s aunt, thefatwomanof 
Brentford, lias a gown above.” 

Mrs. Page : “ On my word it will serve him— 
she’s as bif? as he is ; and there’s her thrum’d hat 
and her muffler too— run up, Sir John.” 

In the “ Romaunt of the Rose,” the dis- 
tinction betwen the veil and the wimple is 
clearly pointed out. 

“ Wearing a vaile instead of wimple, 

As nunnes do in thcr abbey.” 

Walker defines wimple hood or veil;” 
but Sir Walter Scott, and other antiqua- 
ries, have shown that it was a perfectly 
distinct article from the first. In tlie 
charming description oftho Lady Heron, 
which few who have read can forget, Sir 
Walter sings— 

“ Her wimple, and her hood, untied. 

And both for heat were laid aside.” 

Surely nothing can be more distinct than 
this — ^the wimple bore the same relation, 
to tlie hood that the veil does to tbebounet; 
and in this opinion all researchers on the 
subject are agreed. 

In the meanwhile the old Anglo-»-Sax»>n 
coverchiof continued to be worn by the 
poorer classes, not, however, as a veil, but 
as the kerchi(ffis still worn by aged women 
in Ireland; its form had alteiod, and, simple 
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it iKrius, ft feE under the restrictions on 
dress enacted in the time of Henry VIIL; 
and ite find it duly ordered that no wives of 
servants, or labouring mon> should wear any 
corerchief of more than twelve pence the 
" plite” or square. When we first alluded 
to it, our readers will remember it was in 
the form of a Iqiig piece of silk or linen. 

In the succeeding reign, the fashion of 
the Veil, or rather of its material, appears 
to have been as varied, or more so, than in 
the time of Queen Victoria; veils of cypress, 
with stripes of gold and ^silver, of gauze, 
and of lawn edged with lace, are mentioned. 
And Stubbs, in his strictures on the dress of 
this period, exclaims: — Tlien must they 
have their silk scarfs cast about their face*?, 
and fluttering in the wind, with great 
tasseh at every end, eitlier of gold, or silver, 
or silk, which they say they have, to keep 
them from sun burning.” At court, it 
would appear that not even the ffreaf 
temids were thought safiicient restraint on 
the naturally airy movements of tins 
«degant appendage, and they were accord- 
ingly artificially cir'^umscri^d by the ap- 
l^cation of wire. In the portrait of Eliza- 
beth lit Hatfield, she is represented wearing 
a long distended gauze veil. And we find, 
on referring to that meiancholy tragedy at 
Fotheringay, that on the morning of her 
execution, Mary, Queen of Scots had on 
a head-*dress of lawn, edged with bone- 
lace, and above that a veil of the same, 
hovsed (ml with wire, and her cuffs simi- 
lar, so that the veil no longer flew abroad, 
or assumed new forms of gracefulness 
with every motion of the wearer, but 
pavtook of the stiff and heavy character 
which appears to stamp indelibly the dress 
ofthq virgin queen. In the course of the 
next half century, the weatwg of lace, 
which had been introduced from Italy at 
the court of France by the Queen-Motiier, 
Maary de Medicis, must have considerably 
affected the beauly and richness of the 
Vi^l, for the manufacture of this elegant 
ynaterittl rapidly improved under costly 
patronage; and the bone-lace of the reigns 
of Elizabkh and James bears no com- 
parison, in fineness of texture and delicacy 
iff to the pniow-lace eff the time of 

the Charleses. 

Thenceforth this fabric appears to have 
been the prevailing material of the veil; 
and adlh stipe viahltkgm of form, from the 


square or nun’s veil, as it was railed, to 
the short veil, and, later still, the 
has continued in vogue to our own times. 
Veils of crape, of gause, of blond, and of 
net, have continued more less in favour; 
and every spring sees the rustic straw bon- 
net and simple veil of green, blue, or brown 
gadze predominating at tbe spas and sear- 
Side. As the summer advances, those of 
Brussels lace and Honiton prevail, and 
with the fall, black veils come into fashion; 
and later still (at least it so happened in 
the recent severe winter), veils of Shetland 
wool, so exquisitely delicate in texture and 
beautiful in pattern as to rival laoe, xxiake 
their appearance. 

lu Edinburgh the leaders of hon tm have 
for some seasons patronized this fabric, 
which is as light, and much warmer, than 
the usual description of veil. 

When Richard Twiss, Esq., published 
his " Travels through Spain,** in 1773, he 
observes of the ladies of Cadiz and else- 
where, that when they have occ^asion to 
walk in the streets they are covered -aith 
a black silk veil, and are then called tap- 
ados ; but this form of our subject, which is 
assumed as a sort ol incognito, is not to be 
confused with the graceful mantilla, which 
is of black lace, worn over a high comb, 
and arranged with consummate grace or ex- 
quisite coquetry, and so as to suggest, rather 
than disclose the charms of the wearer. 

One of the prettiest uses of the veil in 
Catholic countries is its appearance on 
Jete days, covering the heads of tlie little 
gVls Avho walk in the processions, or on 
the occubion of a first communion, when 
each little wlute-clad form has her toilet 
finished with perhaps the bridal veil of her 
mother, or grandmother. In our own 
country, something approaching this is 
seen at the ceremony of confirmation; but 
as the wearing of the veil on these occa- 
sions is rather a matter of taste than of 
conventionality, the effect, for want of 
uniformity, is less imposing. 

But we must pause in our gossip, not 
from any weariness of the subject, or lock 
of material, but lest the editorial scissors, 
which have been menacing us for the past 
five minutes, should, lu its ai^ustment of 
columns and pages, think fit to tednoe 
the fair proportions of our paper, after tbe 
fashion of Procrustes, by cutting it down 
to a requisite standard of length. 
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THE wvma WSAm* 


HZ WU44Alt 

tenn«m aaiH f^twra of Miglitr 


6vair H umiA of wytxaw : 

ManiiSm of lore ftn4 iieace to ^wse 
^oOvtod aikd sad with thdr weight of woes, 
tTshfirloi^ them at l^e inidni|rht^s oloeo 
:foto a sandier tnuirrow ! 


No marvei that men in times of oHili 
Hany a destiny should unfold, 

Writ f» your gentle beaming I 
The thoughtful spirit osn wing its way 
VUor in the region of eaoh bright ray, 
hearing the world and Its changeful day» 
Of Paradise sweetly dreaming ! 

The hearth may lack Its aoeustom’d guest, 
And we may mourn for a friend at rest } 
But gaxing awhile above os, 

In jewels of night wo yet could trace 
The lines familiar of eaoh dear &oe, 

Of those, who In yonder dwelling-place 
gtlll in their glory love us ! 


BE MEBRY AND WISE. 

A Hni(,p on the face, and kind words on the tongue, 
Will serve you as passports all notions among ; 

4. heart that is cheerful, a spirit that*B free. 

Will carry you hiavely o’er life’s stormy sea. 

Talk not of fortune, talk not of fate~^ 

We make our own troubles, however we prate ! 
This world would he honey where now it is gall, 
Were we but contented and merry withal I 
In the midst of our song, m the midst of our cheer, 
We grateMly will our Creator revere ; 

And for ever and aye will the grand secret prize, 
That unless we are merry, w© cannot be wise. 


THE OWt, ^ 

Ht MAZMr ooAMWaiAf 

Xtr the hollow troo, itt cid gttay ^ifowgrt 
The spectral oWl iMh f 
Dutit hated, despised fmgri 

But at duak,-^e''s ahtnad and weH ! 

Not a bird of the forest e*er nmtes with him ; 

AU mock bittt outrighh hv dun 
But at night, when the woods gi^ stfll and dim. 
The boldest will shrink away f 
O, wh<m the night falls, and roosts ilm 
Then, then is the reign of the homeddWfi 

And the owl hath a bride who is fond and hgldf 
Jind lovetii the wood’s de<^ gloom { ; 

And with eyes like the shine ofahe moonstone cold 
6he awaitoth her ghastly groom I 
Not a jhather she moves, not a carol She sings, 

As she welts ih her tree so still; 

But when her heart heareth his flapping wings* 
She hoots out her welcome shxlU I 
Oh, wheu the moon shines, end dogs do howl. 
Then, then is the cry of the homed owl t 

Mourn nbt for the owl, nor his gloomy plight I 
The owl hath his share of good : 

If a prisoner he be in the broad daylight. 

He is lord in the dark green wood I 
Nor lonely the bird, nor his ghastly mate* 

They are each unto each a pride — 

Thrice fonder, perhaps, since a strange dark fhte 
Hath rent them from all beside I 
So, when the night falls and dogs do howl, 
Sing, Ho ! for the reign of the homed owU 
We know not alway 
Who are kings by day. 

Hut the king of the night Is the bold brown owl! 


WOMAN. 


TO THE BOSE. 

Thu star of love on evening's brow hath smiled, 
Showering her golden influence with her beam ; 
Hush’d is the ocean wave, and soft and mild 
The breathing zephyr ; lull’d is every stream, 
Phwdd and gentle as a vestal’s dream ; 

The hard of night, the angel of the spring. 

O’er the wild minstrels of ^ grove supremo, 
Nsnr his betrothed flower expands his wings ; 
Wake, lovely rose, awake, and hear thy p6et sing ! 
The night Is past ; awake— Queen of every flower, 
Bveathing the soul Of spring in thy peifUme ; 
I’he pearls of morning are thy wedding dower. 
Thy bridal garment is a robe of bloom I 
Wake, lovely flower I for pow the winter’s ^oem 
Hath wept itself in Summer dew away : 

Wake* lovely flower t fimA bid thy smiles assume 
A kindred bilgfatneiM with the ro^ ray 
That streaks 1d» floaflng douds with the ymmg 
bludiofday. 


OAMrSELL. 

Ann say, without our hopes, without our fimrs* 
Without the home that plighted love endeaks, 
Without the smile ftom partial beau^ woiv 
O I what were 1— a world withcfat a su^ 


TIME. 

snAKsmas. 

To>»oBnow, and to-morrow, and to-movrow. 
Creeps in this petty pace ftom day to day. 

To the last syllable of recorded time ; 

And all our yesterdays havw lighted litoiS 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief eandle! 
Idlers but a wall^xdkadiiiW{ a poor player, 
Tbnt stmts Qud frets bis hour upon the stage, 
AMthmiisheardnoiiimn; itiiatale 
ikd by an Idiot, fhUoCacRmdnnd Any, 
SignU^g nothing. 
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THE WORK-TABLE FRIEND. 

NETTED CURTAINS. 

Jffaiarutla. — Mesbrs. W. Evans and Co.’s Boor’s 
Rmd Cotton. Nx». 8. and Royal Embroidery Cotton, 
No. 16. A l^e mosb, about a quarter or an inrh 
mil ibake a moe-aiaed draiaond. 

Tub entire certain is to be done in ordi- 
nar^r diamond netbing, on which the design 
iH afterwards to be darned. The number 
of stitclieB must depend entirei^r cm the 
lexugth required for the curtains. It will 
require 36 for each pattern ; an A as, with 
the mesh we have given, about five patterns 
ill make the di^th of a yard, it will be 
lasyto calculate precisely the number of 
^timhes Ignited tbr curtiims of any given 
length. regdrd to ^ width, this also 
must neoessarSy depend on the aiae erf" the 
window. Each stripe moOnpies 36 rows, or 
19 squares, the border being of the same 


dimensions; and any number of repotiti(!^)» 
can be made. Curtains are extreintidy 
metty if worked in alternate of 

dajrned netting, and a fancy stitch which 
is not dame£ In page IV., 

Family Frknd^ we gave some instruc^nns 
for netting, which it may be to fiend 

from time tatinm, * 

The design for the border^ Its^ WOuld 
perhaps be preferred, by some pao^, ip the 
newer stripes, A very hanatomo< netted 
lace border should bo worked otn one side, 
and at the bottom of each curtain. 


A GOSSIP ON CHlUij||E7!^’S 0BES8. 

Wb idmnld hardly merit our title of The 
Feemiy cotild we, hi our discussions 

on dtefS and the toilet, o^fseadook that por- 
tion of it which relates wjtecially to the 
amiiy^to those little penjne in whose nice 
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papas take ^ tpuoh pride» and 
at tUliasd firocKS and poli8S(^8, and otiber 
iteim^ ntanunas often labour so asBidnoualv. 
Undoubtedly it is easy to dress a child 
handsomoly^ If we baye sop^e taste and 
plenty of money ; for it is very easy to 
enter one of the Lilliputian warehouses, 
and eelert most elegant and tasteftil articles 
of childien’s dress—if we have hut money 
enough to pay for them. But, alas ! most 
mammas, to whom expense is a considera- 
tion, know to their cost that tliey could 
buy a handsome dress or bonnet, or cloak, 
for themselves, for|||eiy Ifttle, if anything, 
more than the miniatuTe articles needed for 
babj'^ would amount to. And, after all, 
what is A mere scrap of muslin, or 
lean, or narfrino — a yard or two of work — a 
litlfte hraido^-there really seems nothing in 
it. The exquisitely nice woj^ put into tfeese 
articles i», however, a heavy item in the 
expense ; and inasmuch as it furnishus em- 
ployment to many who once occupied a 
good position in the world, and even now 
a}*e omiged to maintain a respectable ap- 
pearance, we are far from thinking that 
this beautiful and often tedious work is in 
the least degree overpaid, or advising tliose 
who can aftbrd to purchase it, to waste 
their ovtp time over its execution. But for 
ope mother who can afford so to indulge 
her taste, and employ the skilled labour of 
others, at least ten feel that it is their im- 
perative duty to labour themsolvos — not to 
earn, but to save; and to such, we trust ou^r 
hints on the prevailing mo^Iea for the nur- 
sery may be acceptable. Undoubtedly there 
la hardly a pleasure so great in the whole 
range of woman’s joys as that of preparing 
the wardrobe of the precious little being 
whose advent she so earnestly expects. It 
is a Aaered happiness; a mingling of all the 
most huuaau am most elevated sentiments 
—-of love, hope, ftar, and devotion— that 
can enter the human heart. The love of 
children seems to be so implanted in a 
woman's heart, that, destitute of it, she is 
hardly wortiiy of the name; and most 
•confidently do we hoHevo that a nature 
(whether man’s or woman’s) has much of 
the angel left in it still, that can enjoy the 
society and join in the ftoBcs of a young 
ohUdrZ^tliat can meet, open-eyed, t)io pure 
gaao of infancy, a^d retitfh the soft caress, 
and echo the money lan^, of happy 
We should fool that there 


was some uncornipted comer ih the heart 
of such a man or woman, whatever crimes 
or errors have defkeed tb(dr own 

parity. To lire one’s man thild, indeed, is 
no merit. It is merely r^oicing over onr 
unspeakable wealth, ^^It womd bo tin^ 
wise,” says Coleridge,*" to caU that mnn 
wretched who, whatever else he suffers, as 
to pain inflicted or pleasure denied, hm a 
child for whom he hopes and on whom he 
doats»” And if this be true of the father. 
It is undoubtedly more so of the xxmther-^ 
at least during the early periods of child- 
hood, when her sorrow and suffering are 
still fresh in her recollection. Little should 
wo envy the feelings of the woman who, 
whatever her wealth or position, could 
coolly purchase every article for the ward- 
robe of the little being who would first give 
her the name of mother. A robe, a cap, a 
something, however trifling, should be the 
work of her own hands. Wlmt other fingers 
could so neatly and tasteftdly ornament the 
appropriate clothing of ** the loveliest little 
cherub in the world,” — a being that, al- 
though existing without an equal, belongs, 
as we know, to every mother, poor op 
rich ? 

But to return to the toilet. We scarcely 
over remember the time when taste, com- 
fort, and health were so well combined as 
in the present modes pf dress for the rising 
generation. White is, of course, very much 
worn by girls of oil ages, and boys undei 
fo’ir years. The material employee^ how- 
ever, for little boys’ dresses is either jean or 
twilled cambric ; the former is most suit- 
able, especially for pelisses. Both pelisses 
and dresses are very much trimmed witli 
tliat oiien work on thick muslin, known by 
the term hroderie AngJam* It is much mpre 
suitable than any other kind, as, having 
seldom any open hem, it both washes and 
wears better. Worked trimmings that have 
an open-hem should he nvoidS by every 
one who does not desire the trouble of put-- 
ting on fresh work two or three times be- 
fore the article itself is worn out. It is 
very pretty, certainly; but that is allfe^ 

The pelisse given in our engraving is of 
white jeon, trimmed with hroime and Rus- 
sian white cotton braid. This latter is a 
thicker and more substantial ftibric than 
the French cotton braid* Xt is also of a 
different make. Prohahly mm friends will 
recognise the difference at once, if we say 
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tlifit RuesiAii brftid 19 plnited like the Gre- 
ciiin plait, in ivluoh the hair xs often 
dmsed^ 'whereae^ the FronoUraid is like 
an ordinaiy plait of five, sevt^nine, or any 
other tnunW' For fine thin muslin, the 
French braid should be used, but the other 
is best feu* all stout materials* The pelisse 
is made with a tight, high body, fastening 
behind, and braided up the front. The skirt 
has three widths of jeap. The worked in- 
rtcrtion is set between two, and is edged at 
each by wide worked borders, sloped 
off towwds the waist. A frill of the same 
is round the neck, and the deep cape is also 
trimmed with it. The pelisse juat takes 
four yards of tliis work, and one strip of in- 
sertion of the length of the skirt. When it 
is desired to have the power of subsequently 
enlarging the dress, it is advisable not only 
to leave ample turnings-iu at the seams of 
tlie body, but to cut it longer in the waist 
than is required, and to turn up an inch 
or so neatly. The skirt also should have 
an inch and a half, or more, turned in at 
the top, not merely of the jean itself, but of 
the work. The sleeves, too, should have a 
tuck in them, near the shoulder. White 
always looking new when it is clean, it is 
quite worth while to practise these little 
pieces of economy. The dross may thus l>e 
made to look as good the second year as 
the first. \ 

Pelisses for babies are made and trimmed 
in just the same way. Little girls and 
smdl Ixiys wear sashes with them, either of 
ridi broad ribbon, or of sarsenet. If tbe 
latter, half the width of the sarsenet is quite 
ample for the bows and streamers. Boys 
of ^ree or four years old wear handsome 
silk girdles more frequently thou sashes. 
Fiqpoks are trimmed with the same kind of 
work as pelisses, only the pattern is inva- 
riably a handsome Vandyke, Usually the 
iKrttom of the skirt is edged with work, 
above which, alternate tucks and in'^ertion 
are placed, quite up to the waist. We will 
shortly give a pretty pattern for a child’s 
dress. Sashes for lu-doors are frequently 
worn in the Scotch scarf style, over the 
left shoulder, and under the right arm, the 
bows and streamers being fastened in front 
at the r^bt side. Iliis style is veiy pretty 
for any but very young children^ Coloured 
dresses, in ife hLe, or any similar mate- 
rial, are broi^ as represented in the 
ongreving. The body made in folds, en 


etmr, and scalloped epaulettes end sleetres 
trimmed in a running pattern with braid. 

- Feathers are almost universally worn ; 
for children in arms, they are placed so as 
to droop on the side, as being most con- 
venient for the nurse. Otherwisk tliey are 
placed on either side, and veiy ^equently 
two handsome ostrich plumes are fastened 
by a band of ribbon in front of the bat, one 
falling on each side, so as nearly to sur- 
round the crown. 

If we find these few hints ore welcomed 
by our friends, w^ slittU with plea^^ure con- 
tinue from time to tinA(, our notice of the 
juvenile fashions. 

— ♦— 

SELBORNE HALL, 

CHAPTER V. 

IN WHICH ViSITOBS ABEIVE At SKI.BORNE. 

The breakfast -room at Selbornc Manor was 
one of the prettiest in the whole house. 
We donbt if an apartment more pleasant 
and agreeable could be found in all Eng- 
land. It had a large bow-window, filled 
with diamond-shaped panes, set in oak, 
through w’hich you looked upon a spreading 
lundsenpe. Tl)ere were the gardens, fiilj of 
flowers, w'hieh grew to beauty under the 
gentle care of Violet ; not many yards dis- 
tant from the'^e the ground sloped rapidly, 
so rapidly tliat the topfiJ^of the trees which 
grew in tlie liollow seemed nearly on a 
level with the flowers underneath Urn wnn- 
dow^s; in the distance you eould see the 
rich tract of pasture-land, through Which 
the river flowed like n silver ribbon, and 
the cattle, as they grazed, looked scarcely 
larger than the flowers of the adjoining 
parterre; you could see glimpses of the 
road, as it wound among the trees, with 
vistas of pleasant farm-houses; while to the 
right, close to the village, wliich might be 
seen peeping from openings in the foliage, 
stood the parsonage house, s<» closed in by 
trees that it seemed as if it were in a bower. 

But we return to the break^t-room ^ 
for, on the morning which succeeded tbe 
hall, the family party ate assembled there. 
They ore discussing, as iS natural, the events 
of the previous evening. Lady Maitland is 
talking about her uei^bottra, and ex- 
pressing her surprise how Colonel Trevylyan, 
whom she had not seen for very many 
yearly should tun? up in such a place. 
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Violet Clone is listening with grove otten* 
interrupting the easy flow of her aunt's 
conyersatioxL by an ocoasional rather qutsi- 
cal observation, at the expense of her part* 
nera, among which the u^ortuiLate ofncers 
of (u^oons came in for rather more than 
their sliare; the Lieutenant is listening 
in silence, or whistling at intervale a stave 
of the well-known air of Buie Britannia ; 
and the Baronet is occupied with the county 
papers. In short, the whole party are 
spending that half hour wliich succeeds the 
discussion of breakfast as pleasantly and 
as sociably as possible, and are beginning 
t«> think of sejiarating for their various 
occupations or amusements, when a light 
carriage, drawn by two prancing grays, was 
seen ascending the slope, not far from the 
porter’s lodge. * 

An early visitor,” quoth Sir Peregrine ; 
ni got out of tlie way.” 

“’jEs the Oastloton carriage, or rather 
one of them,” responds her Ladyship. 

^‘Ah!” said the Baronet, I remember 
now — ^my neighbour intimated his intention 
to drive round uii his way to D~— — ,to have 
a look .at my new breed of short-horns.” 

** But he's early in the field.” 

" No ! it is we who ore late—'eleven 
bells, as we say on board,” interrupted the 
sailor, looking at his watch. 

We must go and make ourselves fit to 
be seen. Come ahftig, Violet ! ” said Lady 
Maitland. 

“There you are, just like all women, 
think of nothing but dross. When you 
were so admirably * got up * last night, you 
might afford, I think, to let people see you 
m litshabiik in the morning. I don’t go and 
change myshooting-iacket;” and Sir Pere- 
grine, as he spoke, plunged both bis hands, 
•—with the resolution of a man who thinks 
he looks sufficiently well, however ill he 
may be used,— dnto the capacious pockete of 
a garment, which would certainly have jus- 
tified Brummel in asking the question, 
which gained him such 

But ere he had finished his s^ch the 
ladies had left by a side'^dodr, and the car- 
riage came bowling along the terrace in 
fmnt of the house* 

^ Why, you are early; didn’t exTOct to 
toeyim »o s«x>n ; just in time for breakfiwt,” 
Sir Bsiwbe sud, throwing up the window, 
and ludMng his visitor. 

« Ahal knbw ihe eld proveri? nbout 


the old bird — caught y^ eh 1 Sir Pere- 
grine,” said the peer, with a gay laugh, as 
he reined in horses, and broughffithem 
to a stand bmfce the hall door. 

Lord Gastleton was one of the hest-bred 
men in Enrope. His s]$rigfatly flow of ai»rits, 
with his easy and off-hand manners, would 
have dazzled a superficial observer ; but any 
one accustomed to look deeper than the enr- 
face would have seen that behind thisp^yusfaed 
and bland exterior lurked a constant 
watchfulness, a vigilance that nerj||ir* slept 
when the interests of Lord Castleton were 
concerned. It would not have been by any 
means so easy to detect even the famtest 
trace of such clroumspecllon in his son. 
The worst, and, indeed, the only enemy that 
young gentleman ever had, as those who 
knew him best were wont to assert, was 
bimself : he had all the vices and ibllien of 
his class, witli some, but not many, of their 
virtues. 

“ And so you liked the ball, Mr. Capel f” 
said the Baronet, when his visitors had seated 
themselves. “ How long is it now since you 
and Charles met i ” 

Almost six years now. He is greatly 
altered $ but he is as good a fellow os ever.” 

“Ah! we’U see him a post-captain ere 
long, that we will, Sir Peregrine— men 
from our country always rise,” Sfdd Lord 
Castleton. 

don’t like pushing on the boy too 
fast,” replied the father. ^ He has plenty of 
tune before him yet ; there is nothing Uke 
experience. I have known many a man fail, 
merely because he had gqt into deep water 
a little too soon.” 

« Before he had learned to swim— -eh ? 
That observation can scarcely apply to our 
Mead. Five years is a tolerame uppren- 
tioesbip, even in the navy. Bemember, 
Pitt was a minister at twenly-one.” 

" Ay — but Lord Nelson was double that 
age before he become an admiral.” 

“Now, which do you think the most 
difficult, to govern a nation or command a 
fleet— eh. Sir Peregrine f 

“ Why, I think to govern a woman is 
probably more difficult than either,” replied 
the Baronet, avoiding a direct answer. 

“ But that reminds me— year ladfos have 
not slept off the ihtigne of last night— we 
shall not see them, I 010^0/* 

“That was precisely to what I teffirred. 
They have gone to dress themselves for 
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the expresd purpose of seeing yon, althongli 
I toUthem they would do quite well as they 

^^icarcely think it poe Jllble that any 
style of dresfl could diminish, while no 
toilet could add *to the beauty of your 
uieoe — I have seldom seen one more 
lovely/* was the Lord of Oastleton’s courtly 
reply. 

''She did look uncommonly well last 
night; I never thought she was half so 
handaime, I assure you,” replied Sir Pere- 
grine. 

She made quite a sensation. But until 
site 18 presented, of course hil^triomph will 
not have been complete.” 

*'Yoa are too flattering. But an event, 
whi< h has caused a much greater stir in 
tnir quiet neighbourhood, occurred u few 
days since — ^the arrival of a detachment 
of cavalry. The oflfcers were at the 
ball.*’ 

"Ha 1 yes — so they were. But here come 
the ladies — and here, too,i8 the lieutenant;** 
and the peer, with his son, rose to pay 
their resects and offer their congratula- 
tions* "Now, Lady Maitland, that you 
have got your son hack again, I hope I 
shall see a little more of you.** 

" It is a groat comfort to us to have liim 
once more/* replied the lady, casting a 
fond glance at her youngest hope. 

"I should scarcely have known him,” 
interposed Mr. Capel. " Charley is greatly 
altered— as I was ^yust saying.” 

"Improved you should nave said, rather,** 
interrupted the Beer. 

" Well, improved then, if you will have 
it so.** 

" We shall have gay doings of some sort 
or other in progress at Oastleton; we have 
got lots of beaux here now. Quite a god- 
send for county beauties those cavalry 
officers must be — eh, Miss Clare V* said 
Lord Gaatleton. 

" If you mean to include me as one of 
those to whom your epithet would apply, I 
must confess I don’t think they will add 
nmch to our neighbourhood-^t least judg- 
ing by the specimens 1 metlast night,” re- 
plied ^ss Glaire. 

"Bou't be too hard the profession. 
X have the great wkmtam to be in the 
Ouea^” eaSllCK^ OiqieL 

Ylulei hltuM ^Oh, indeed, 

iiothigg conU m fftriheor tern my in- 


teution than to dmedate the merits 
of ** 

"Not himself, HiSs Olaiii,” interrupted 
the Peer — " he hae none.” 

"No,” said Violet, "but of tho U|e- 
fession to which he belongSw” " 

" 1 was in hopes you were going to say, 
to which he was an ornamenf^^ said Lord 
Oastleton, with a pleasant laugh* 

" And why did you not, Violet laughed 
her cousin. " I am sure Capel woola be 
an ornament to any profession,— eh, Ola* 
rence ?** 

**Why/’ responded the young guards- 
man, with an arch air, “I must ccmMs 1 
was fl)oUsh enough rather to incline to 
that opinion at one period of my life ; but 
as we grow older we grow wiser, and what- 
ever opinion I may entertain of you, 
Charley, I assure you I have none such as 
far as regards myself.” 

" Capitally answered, indeed !” said the 
old Baronet, throwing himself back in hi*- 
chair, and laughing heartily. 

" Well, Sir Peregrine, no'vv suppose we 
go and see those famous short-honis of 
yours,” said the Peer. 

"By all means — I am quite at your 
service.” 

" Itou will be back in time for luncheon f 
— one o’clock is our hour,” said Lady Mait- 
land. 

" Certainly,” replied Sir Peregrine. " i 
suppose you don’t care much for short-hcru^, 
Mr. Caj)®! f” he added. 

" I don't, indeed, Sir Peregrine,” was the 
reply of that young gentleman. 

"Humph !*' said tho Baronet, " then 
stay where you are— Charley will take care 
of you, if you do not consider yourself 
safe in the security of my wife and her 
niece ” 

And the two gentlemen departed upon 
tlieir tour of investigation; the Lord of 
Castleton saying to his neighbour, as the 
door closed behind them, " Clarence is not 
a hod fellow at hoart ; hvA he is without 
exception the laziest dog in creation.” 

Thus left to the society of the fltirer por- 
tion of the tenants of SMbome Manor, Mr. 
Clarence Capel exerted his powers of fasci- 
nation to the utmost. As few yicung fellows 
of his time could make themselves more 
agreeable when th^ chnse^ he stteneeded in 
pMucing a very fayoueahkimpression, rMVt 
ottly np6n the lady of the house, hut on 
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het l;»eautM nm& bIbo* He quizzed the 
Smftiizon Smiths ; laughed at the Mies 
with their auburn ringlets^ which 
he pored to be rather inclined to r^ $ out 
Flmncy without mercy $ told some 
Gillcal stories touching the adventures of 
the last season in London ; recalled to his 
&iend the Lieutenant's recollection some 
etoapades of which in earlier days they had 
been guilty ; and, in short, what with laugh*- 
iU|; and chatting, and assorting colours ibr 
K&t Clare, who was still occupied upon the 
completion of that important work which 
in the opening chapter we &und occupying 
her attention^ the time passed agreeably 
away — so much so that none of the party 
could have imagined more than half an 
hour imd elapsed, when the gentlemen — 
who had finished their inspection of the 
shoi1;-homs--p-came ih for their luncheon. 

Gan it be possible that it is one o'clock 
already ? ** sold Lady Maitland. 

** Yes, indeed it is, and a quarter past it, 
too,'' replied her hetter^half, looking at his 
watch. 

''Which proves that you have passed your 
time agreeably during our absence. Lady 
Maitland," said the Peer. 

"Ohi 1 assure you Mr. Capel has been 
making himself veiy agreeable — be has 
amused us highly.*’ 

" He has, has he ? I wish he would con- 
descend to give me a little share of his wit 
sometimes,” replied the Peer. 

" Oastleton is so dull ; there is a gloom 
about the place which, somehow, always 
afiects my spirits,” replied the Ouards- 

Spirits t as if a voung fellow like you 
had any business in Wng affected by any*- 
thing of the sort. In my tune we were made 
of better stuff,” said the Baronet. 

''I think smoking has a good deal to do 
with It. You never were much of a smoker, 
gfc- Peregrine f ” 

** Never touched tobacco in any sliape — 

I wish 1 could say as much for either of my 

don’t mean to say you patronize 
that dreadful tobaocio ? ” said Miss .Clare. 

^'|fy ihtber accuses me of it" 

*l!t vriR spoil your teeth, Mir* Oapel,*’ 

Mmtland. 

''Jl or two in itie day^ cannot 
sutoly ie |iMuctive of sn^ awM oonse* 
quunceSv*' 


« Tot my port, I prefer a piM-t-a clay pipe, 
with Cavendish tobacco,” interrapM ule 
saiior. # 

Indeed, I know you do ; It perfiimes the 
whole house every night,” mke in Sir 
Peregrine. 

" Luncheon is served, sir,” siud a servant, 
tfarowii^ open the door. 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS IN THK 
ART OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 

'ibHAPTER I. 

AnvzjfTAOEs OP Tns JM — rt» UEivnnAt 
APPLICATTOST — 0!7» PLAN OF PHOOEEPINO 
— OQVPRBHEN8IVS PLAN OF THE SCm^EOT 
— OUR PHOTOURAPHIO NOTES AND QUE- 
RIES. * 

Does not Society owe mnch to Science for 
the discovery of Photography ? In truth it 
does ! 

By the aid of a sunbeam every person 
may become an artist, without possessing 
any knowledge of drawing, and thus all 
classes are under infinite (mligatiou to the 
art. Tlie physician is enabled by its means 
to delineate the gradual clianges of disease, 
or pourtray the types of insanity with a 
faithfulness never before known; and by its 
aid he can obtain copies of these types for 
the use of his medical brethren, ^le 
architect can copy the most extensive build- 
ing, with its elaborate details, in a few 
seconds, and by its aid b^efit by the ex- 
perience of forei^ landsras well as his 
own, through the effSeotive agency of the 
photogra]fiiic camera. Tlio mechanic is 
under vast obligations to the art, fi>r by its 
assistance be is enabled not only to fix the 
perfect resemblance of the most complicated 
machinery upon paper^ but also to repro- 
duce ft, and thus make his distant friends 
as weU acquainted with the details as he is 
himself. The traveller can preserve faith- 
ful memorials of his visits to remarkable 
places by its assistance; and tbe archseolo* 
gist, the botaikis^ and the numismatist are 
all under great onllgatio&s to the art. 
artist can obtain f£e best studies of per* 
spective, of and shadet ^ groiupsng, 
positfon, d»c., by its trUthM'aid* 4^ an 
instance, we may ^entimh that an aoettsi of 
our acquaintance^ who bad previously paid 
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upwards of d640 for a lay-Rguroj oflfered to 
soli it at one-third its oii^al ludoe after 
he become master of die art of photo- 
graj^j. We might extend the list of the 
advootaM of & art to a considerable 
length, Imt our space does not permit. 
Suffice it to saj, that it is eminently useful 
to the agriculturist to copy varioas animals; 
to the antiquaijr, who, 

** Bendinff o^er some mossy tomb, 

VfhSite valour sleeps, or beauties bloom,** 

may be enabled to preserve a lasting and 
pleasing ^ 

** Memento of departed fame 

to the phrenologist and ^hysio^omlst; to 
the microscopist, the horticulturist, and the 
navigator; to the soldier for studying the 
forms and positions, &c., of forts and fortifi- 
cations; to manufacturers by enabling them 
to improve their designs; to astronomers 
and sculptors; and last, but not least, to 
ladies, by affording them amusement, op- 
IKirtunities for copying patterns of wort, 
lace, Ac., and taking the likenesses of theii 
family. 

Photography has also been pf service in 
suppresi&g enme, by affording increased 
facilities to the detective police, when sup- 
plied with a copy of the criminal’s likeness. 

We propose commencing a scries of prac- 
tical papers upon Photography in all its 
branches, comprising the production of pic- 
tures by the action of light, upon prepared 
surfaces of paper, glass, talc, silvered plates, 
Ac., by the processes commonly known 
as Photography/ Talbotype, or Calotypc, 
Daguerreotype, Antho<ype,Cyanotype, Fer- 
rotype, Ac., giving all the best and latest 
improvements in me art. 

Each process will be carefully tested 
prior to publication, and every mimte detail^ 
the causes of f^ur^ bj^t^methods to ensure 
success, and the various Stages of the mani- 
pulation careftilly noted at fhe time the 
experiments are made, so that the most im- 
portant — because they generally appear too 
tnfling-^details will tM3 noticed. 

It is welt known fdiat Society fosters two 
mrea^ dasses-^the lovers of Science, and tbe 
lovers of usefolness, Wo abfU endeavour 
to please botb-i^ difficult task, we allow. 
But we ftktter ourselves that the lovers of 
science will havc nc cause to complain of our 
exertions; and to the etetiml ** cm ^cno f** ! 


of the other class, we must rdbr them to 
tiie ftrst portion of this chi^r. 

It wUl be our strenuous endeavour to 
combine tbe ittile with the dukse, and, in 
accordance with our previoixs tomark%, we 
may venture to promise such an intellectual 
banquet for the lovers of this ihscinating 
art, as well as the utilitanans, that tht^ 
will both acknowledge that4he time devoted 
to the study of Photography has not bfum 
mihappUed, 

In emiclusian, we beg to invito a free 
correspondence upon all subjects connected 
with Photography, subject, of course, to our 
general rules for interoOmmunicatioa, 


CIIAPTBR U. 

FASCINATION OF THB AKT — .DBBIVATION OF 

THE NAME — AQENCr BY WBlCft THE PIC- 

TuuKs ABE PBonncsn — ^necessitt fob 

UNDEBSTANIUNG THU THEOBT OF UIGHT. 

1. It is probable that you do not know 
anything about photography, or photogenic 
drawing os it was formerly called; and even 
if you know something^ we have no doubt 
that you will be desirous of learning more, 
because the art is one of the most fascinat- 
ing with which we are acquainted. It Is 
needless to allnde to its beauties more par- 
ticularly, as you will discover fresh charms 
eiu*h day — nay, each hour, minute, or 
second. 

2, Perhaps you are ftrightened at the 
hard name which the art bears; but if not 
possessed of its true signification, we will 
soon enlighten you upon the subject, Tbe 
word Pliotography* is derived from two 
Greek words, phoee^ light, and grapka, to 
write or depict, while the woiri Photogenic 
is also derived from two Greek words, phase 
light, and ginnomai I generate. 

8. It therefore appears that the chief 
agency by which tlie pictures are formed 
is ligliL which has long been known to pro- 
duce other effects upon objects than their 
mere illuminarion, Ac. • 

4. IXnless you are acepainted with the 
nature and properties of Ught, the agent by 
which these pictures are produced, it is 

• The word Photography ispiohounoed Anii, 
Po-tog-groffy'^the eooeiit on the seiXmd e wring 
pimtottnoed lui Itto 0 in sfog, not, eo(A, oollsr, eon, 
ooBoave, Ac, 
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inipowible that you oan ever make a ecien* 
photc^rapher. It id true that yoa may 
prodas^ pk^res, and very good ones, but 
h a quaokiah manner of proceeding: 
yon are literally in every seme of the word 
working in the dark, althoogh assieto^ by 
light. 

5. Po not be alarmed by t^te eapression 
it ie not our intentiim to make 
philosophers of evejy young lady and gen- 
tleman throughout thO kingdom, akho^h 
we should feel happy in being the medium 
of doing so; but we think that tvtry person 
should understand the nature of light, more 
particnlarly those who practioe photography. 
Indeed it is absolutely essential that photo- 
graphers should do so; consequently we 
shall commence our instructions in the art 
by treating of the agent—light — ^by which 
the wohdrbus effects are produced, and 
explain clearly, distinctly, and popularly 
the leading points connected wiUi Photo- 
graphy. In doing so, we do not propose 
giving a lengthen^ article upon Optics, but 
rather to explain the chemicai action qf lights 
which causes bodies to combine together or 
decompose. 

^ 6. 'fTe have not divested these papers en- 
tirely of technicalities, because, although 
they are professedly written for the amateur, 
nevertheless they will be of infinite service 
to those who are more advanced in the art, 
as all processes worth recording will he 
imd^ if approved (f, noHoed. In fur< 
nishlng the directions, due care will be ob* 
served, so that the most inexperienced in 
^ art will be enabled to pursue it, unas- 
sisted by other instructions than our own. 

Many works written upon the subject 
hav'e fallen into the error, in our opinion, 
of giving only the best process, or rather 
process tibat the author of the work was 
aUe to aoeomplish in the easiest manner. 
We have adopted a different method, for 

so ttiat the pro^wnt may^ 

enabled to try them ooitsecatively, while, by 
simple arrangement,*the tyro can at once 
edde which is the easiest, and the one 
t^t ensures the most satiidiiotory results, 
and therefore to he prefiurred. 

tbls means we hope to gain the atten- 
tl^^all the readers of the FamSg Friend^ 
dw whom these inatmctions, the tesult of 
oomdtoaMe tisne and expenenoe are in- 
tended. 


m THE VOODS. 

ET B&ODA MAJUA WILLAN. 

** Therc^ in dose oovetrt by some brook, 

Where no profaner eye may look, 

Hide Hie from day's parish eye, 

K While the bee, with hoUe^ Ihigh, 

That at hoi flowery work doth sing, 

And the waters muintnurliiff, 

With such conOert as they keep, 

Entice the dewy featherod sleep.* * 

IdlLTOM. 

SvmiBB in the woods! there is a music in 
the words-^a mstHng of green boughs, 
hanging their gorgeous garland^ over out 
heads— a humming of bees, who have 
known no other dwelUng than the wild 
solitude of a flowery foi^-^ lisping of 
waters, welling away in sunshine and in 
shadow— and a thousand voices, all blend- 
ing into one rich harmony, reach our cars 
in the beautiibl name of Summer! The 
young Spring has mellowed into the full , 
maturity of her beauty, and the last finish- 
ing touch has been given to the landscape. 
The sky is of a deeper and a darker blue; 
there is a richer flush on the cheek of the 
wild rose; and a lighting up of a newer 
joy on the countenance of every flower, as 
if Morning had left a warmer blush to settle 
down upon the scene, and mantle it in one 
fond embrace. 

How delightful it is to get into the woods 
at the flri| dawn of day! and, before we 
reach those realms of holy lupose, watch 
the many bright things which have come 
forth to look upon the summer. See the 
butterfly roaming abroad on gcu’geous 
wings; and hear the rejoicing voice of the 
skylark, as he droppeth wild notes from a 
higher region, and wonder how that small 
and insl^ificant speck, which we can only 
just distinguish, outlined dark amid the 
surrounding blue, can flU so large a space 
with his immeasurable joy! We will 
wander firom glade to glade, and thicket to 
thicket, until we reacn the Innermost re- 
cesses of the woods, where old twisted trees, 
of every imaginable fixrm, stand closely 
together, malung a dim twilight beneath 
them. And tbpre we tdiall think of many 
a pleasant rai^e we have enjoyed, with 
some loved o0mpanlo% summers ago; while 
the very odout of the turf, ahd the ficesh 
woody smell, which meets us in every wind 
that blows, come like kind awakeners of 
sunshiny hours. Here is a little outlet, 
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•similar to that ‘through whidi wo passed 
when BO many clusters of ripe brown nuts 
were hooked down and gathered; and we 
went op, and threaded together many an in- 
tricUte mtue, till we came to a little nook, 
silent and green, and there we talked of 
poetry — pictured the solitary Macbeth 
8tan<^lng glpoomily, while he listened to 
the secrets of his yet hidde^ destiny, in 
the precincts of the lonely cavern; and 
then, in a lighter mood, as some sweet 
strain of music came upon our ears, imagined 
the merry voice of Ariel warbling amidst 
the flowers-^it was but a throstle, who had 
alighted on a neighbouring bough to sing. 
This is the very spot where we caught sight 
of the wild thyme purpling the ground, 
aim scattering amoad its aromatic fra^ance, 
which we had distinguished long bemre. 

Here we lose all traoes of the ancient 
pathway, omongtt the variegated tints of 
the liverworts and mosses, which spread 
their rich carpeting over the ^ound, with 
ihngi of every hue and size, shining in rod, 
and brown, and ^ay, and scarlet, beneath 
the bronzy gold m the priory furze, and the 
paler yellow of the broosn. Eve^ here 
and there, too, we socno exquisite little 
iiower t the oentnaxy, with its small, pink, 
starHke bloom, or a cluster of crimson 
heath bells, stately foxglove rears 

its long stem, htmg with a profusion of 


pink, pendent flowers; while the velvet- 
looking leaves of tlie colti^oot appear in 
the distance, like broad patches of snushine; 
and the bright green of the spreading ibm 
adds to the beauty and piotnresqneueas of 
the scene. These are overtopped by orab- 
trees and bushes, running ragged ana wild, 
and hung with the glowing flults of the 
forest, on which the tods will feed during 
the dark months of winter, when the insects 
have betaken themselves to their hidings 
places, and sunk into their long sleep, from 
which they will not awaken ui^ the warm 
breath of spring is again abroad. Look 
upward, amid mis land of leaves ; see how 
the wedded boughs 

** Make network of the dark blue light of day,** 

So closely are they woven above onr heads, 
lhat we can scarcely discern the fbrm of a 
cloud, or obtain a glimpse of the stainless 
blue, sparkling in me ^ow of the sunshine. 
What an awful stillness rests ^iroiuid ns! as 
if Nature sat alone, absorbed in solexpA 
contemplation, as she looked upon the work 
she had peribofced, and remembered that the 
leafy majesty of trees must soon jfhde, 
and all she had cteated die away. Then a 
gentle wind stirs amid the branches, sound- 
ing sweet, and low, and scdemn, like whis- 
pe^gs from fmorimr land. Here mii^t 
Meditation sit, weaving many a pettah^ 
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moral, ghe ggzed upon the trees shadow- 
ing snots fhr airay firom tlie living World, 
And nore might Fancijr dream; while |2n« 
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ohantmeiit peopled the fairy regions^ waved 
her bright wand, and summoned to her 
presence the beautiful of past ages. 

What memories are awakened in an 
ancient wood, amongst these lofty avenues 
td^^^unwedgeable and gnarled oaks,” which 
have triumphed over Time, and waved their 
broad aims throngh forgotten centuries! 
We look upon trees, and think of them an 
things ooevifl with the early world. Their 
green leaves waved over the garden of 
l!den; and, under the shadow of a tree, 
whose dnstering houghs shut out the heat 
of day, did the angeh converse with Abra- 
ham, ^ving unto him the ptomise of a son. 
Jt mi^t TO such an Osic as tills under 
which we are now seated. Perchance the 
very wind made the same murmur, as it 
sw^ through the branches o^er the plains 
of S[amre, while the warm sun, that now 
shines upon us, fell upon immortal wings. 
How busy is imagination In such a scene! 
heaadng ns away to other days, when the 
Braids held kheir solemn rites; and the 
evening anthem roBed, in breeay echoes, 
through the rose-tinted silence; while the 
tmdying stars fell, like holy glances, 
befiiraen intermingled houghs, fighting up 
tlm tagiM which stood sdemn and 

solHhrjV had settled down upon 

the 0X4 im ten of the prisst had 
yanished^ tlW ;foiiths and maidens, 


who had come hither to pray. What 
mirtbfhl feet have trodden these dim 
arcades! and what sad ones! — and all aie 
gone — ^no voice arises to tell of the smiles 
which beamed forth gladness, or the tears 
which were shed by those who lived then; 
but the same sun looks down, and the same 
sky, with blue undlmtned, bonds its silent 
arch over the solitudes — now so still, 'that 
every leaf which waves may he heard ; the 
song of the bee, as he dives for down into 
the innermost heart of the flower; and the 
fluttering wings of the butterfl;>, who alights 
upon it, fancying it more beautiful in this 
ahadowy region* 

Emerging from this umbraged spot ue 
come upon an open glade, where tlie sun 
and the shadows are at play, now tracing 
between them dark ahd golden lines, and 
now letting in a fullet||gash of glittering 
sunshine, and anon sinlang again into the 
blackness of shadow. And here by t}ii\ 
rushy stream, musical u ith its breezy wil- 
lows, the antlered deer comes clown to 
drink. How beautiful are his b^aiiching 
horns, as they shine reflected darkly on ith 
<*Tear surface — his stately head, and bold 
bright eye! Fearlessly he glances ground, 
and dreams not of any Iminan footstep in- 
vading the seclusion of his green retreat. 
But here we are at the solitary path in the 
woods, through which the husbandman 
wends on hbi daily toil in tlte neighbouring 
fields j and nere let us pause — 

** While admiration feeding at the e. 

Ard Ktill unHated, dwells upon the scene ' 
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DOMESTIC BECEIPTS. 

C178tALEI>Sy CBEAMB, JEIXtE8» AKD BLAWCh 
MANOE^ 

[third ART1CX<S<] 

Pins Apple C/*^a»w.— Hare some pine apple pro- 
parea in eyrup, and cut into email dice, putting 
it In your cream with a little of tl^e e^nrupf the 
other proeess an before. 

Haepbfirry and Currant Cream.-^Vee a pottle 
of raepberriM, and the juice of a handful of cur- 
rants, passed through the sieve with the rasp- 
lierries, 'then proceed the same gs before, precisely. 

Crfmp 3fcrinffiu^e . — Infuse in a pint of new milk 
the very thin rind of a lemon, with 4 or 5 bitter 
almondh bruised. As the quantity should not be 
reduced, it should be kept by the side of the fire 
luitil strongly flavoured, and not be allowed to 
iMMl for more than 2 or 3 minutes. Sweeten it 
with 3 ounces of fine sdiar in lumps, and when 
thi-^ Is dissolved, strjyB, and mix the milk with 
1 m 11 a pint of orearaTtben stir th« whole gra- 
dually to the well-beaten yolks of 6 fTesh eggs, 
and tluoken it like boiled custard. Put it, when 
cold, into a deep dish, beat to a solid froth the 
whites of 6 eggs, mix them with fl tablespoonfhls 
of pounded and sifted lugar, and spread th«n 
evenly over tlie custard, which should be set 
uuinodiately into a mo4erate oven, baked half an 
hour, and served directly it is taken out. New 
luilk, 1 pint ; rind of 1 lemon ; hitter almonds, 

; sugar, 3 ois. ; cream, half pint ; yolks of eggs, 
fi, fi-othed whites of eggs, 6j sifted sugar, 5 
tablcspoonfuls : baked, half an hour. 

Italian CVeow.— Mix 1 pint of rich cream with 
half pint of milk ; sweeten it to y#ur taste ; add 
2 gills of Madeira wine ; 1 gill of rose water ; heat 
these ingredients thoroughly ; dissolve in hoiling 
water IJ os. of isinglass; strain ;t through a 
napkin or sieve, and stir it into the cream ; fill 
the moulds, and when firm turn out. 

Almond Creant.^fioil 1 quart of cream with a 
grated nu^eg, a blade or two of mace, a bit of 
lemon-peel, arid sugar to your taste ; then blanch 
one quarter of pound of almonds, and beat them 
very tine with a talflespoonflil of rose water or 
oiangc flower water; beat well the whites of 9 
eggs and strain them to the almonds ; boat them 
together and rub them well through a coarse hair- 
st^e ; mix it with the cream ; set It cm the fire, 
and stir it all one way until It almost boils ; ijour 
it into a bowl sad stir it till eold. Put it into 
cups or glasses end send it to table. 

CrfifM d la raniiU^^ 1 os. of isinglass in 
a pint of nfllk fpr 1© hdhotefh taking care it docs 
not stick to t^Wtom hf thp l^tew-pan. P\it into 
it half a stick bf vanilla ; eerver it down, and let 
it stand till noarljr cold. Beat up the yolks of fi 
eggs, mix into them 6 os* of pounded sugar, put 
theae into a stew-pan ; take the vaidlla out of the 


milk, which add to the eggs, mix them well, und 
stir the custard over the Are till H thickens, but 
do not let it hoik litraitt it into a howl; when 
nearly cold add a glass of ttoyCau or maniMhino; 
keep stirring it, and when on the point of setting 
odd three-quarters of pint of oream well wh^ped ; 
mij^itweU, andpoorltialOf^fkiMS; sot it upon 
ice till wanted, when d|p It flnr a moment into 
warm water, wipe it dry, tmti tntm' over hpeoi a 
dish. half a stisk of vmtilia In a 

quarter of pint of new milk uw.lt hM a very 
hi^di flavour; have ready a of I on, ^ 

glass to quarter of pint of water, whieh mU with w 
the milk, and H ^ntOf fbaecresim; swoeten with 
flne sug^, and until quite thick ; timn pour 
into the mould and set it in a cool plaoe. Or 
Pound thoroughly with loaf sngnr quarter of a 
stiok of vanilla, sUtit, taldug oare that the vanHla 
is passed through the sieve ; whip a pint of crOant; « 
add the va&Ula, sugar, and half an ounce of dis- 
solved isinglass ; pour into a mould. 

Orfime au Iforasgwm.— Prepare a Cream as the 
Or^me It la Vanille, adding a quarter ounce more 
isinglass, and substituting maraschino for vanilla* 

Charlotte JBfiaac.— Line the bottom of a plain 
round mould with Savoy biscuits, placing them 
close together in a star or scmif devioo ; line toe 
sides, placing the biscuits edgeways, to miike 
them form a compact wall ; put toe mould npon 
ice ; have ready a Creme au Marcuguinf addti^ a 
glass of brandy. Fill the mould as it stands on 
the ice, and leave it till the time of Serving, when 
turn it over upon the dish and take oit the sumld. 

Charlotte Iiwse.^(AmpHcan),-—Aneaepwapf---‘ 
Mix with the yolks of 4 eggs quarter of pound of 
sugar pounded fine, and add to thlf half pint of 
new milk. Put it over the fire till it begins to 
thioken like custard, but do not let It boil ; then 
add half pint of very stiff ealves-foot Jelly. Strain 
it through a napkin ; put in a pan ploo^ on ice, 
a pint of very rich cream, flavoured <Mr not as you 
like, and whip it until it looks like float-^pour 
the cream into another dish, and put the custard 
in toe pan on the ice ; stir it on toe ice, with a 
paddle, until it becomes tStick like jelly; then 
add toe cream very lightly* The mixture should 
look like light spottge.oake befhre it is baked. A 
round tin pan must 1^ prepared with sponge cake, 
called ladies' fingers, placed around and at toe 
bottom very evenly and ulosely ; pour toe Char* 
lotto in it, and place it on the ice till wanted. 
When wanted, put a round dish oy {date on it, and 
turn it out. The bottom vrUl then be at the top— 
and no cake at the bottom* 

Cream .Shsty,— THike a gallon of milk flom the 
oow, set it cm the fire, and when it begins to rise 
take it ofi toe fire, skha tfif ell tirn'crenm and put 
itcnaplnte, then set toe titillet cU the fife again 
and re^t toe skimming titi yodr idato is toll at 
bream ; put tp it some erattgp Hewer and sugar 
end Serve it* 
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I*A»LOtrB AMrSEMCKTS. 
vomTxm OP niiB, 

AAA ftfwAual^ one ounoe of ealpburio «eiA so 
of WKter in nn earthen baflom T1 in 
Ihred-quarteis of an onnpa of frannk 4 
aj^ with a few piocee of phosphorus the slxe sf 
Apoa. Oaa4»nhbleswillbeimmedlatal7^prodno 
whtoh take Are on the surface of the tsf^rreeci g 
eml th® whole surface of the UniUld ^ U 
^60^^ become illuminated; fire-balls and J 
of fire Will dart hrom the bottmn through the fi 
P wii great rapiditj. 

notATIMBT MOnOK OP OAUPfiOR UPON 
WATER. ♦ 

Fill a eaueer with water and pxop lifto it ca 
phor reduced to the form of coarse sand. 1 & 
fioating pestiiee will oontmenee moving, and i - 
quire a progressive rotatory motion, which co • 
tfnnes for some minutes and then gradua. ;* 
suh^es. 

PO UWLt A COIN IN A NtTP-SHELL. 

tfiahe three parts of nitre, one part of sulphi 
and ^’ho of dry saw-dust ; rub them together, a 
down the powder in the shell, on whi 
phuje a small coin of silver or copper rulled u . 
fill tim shell with more powder and press . 
ehMMdf down ] ignite the powder, and the oo 
vKl\ be melted in a mass when the combusUi 
has been completed. 

1N0TANTAMSOUB dBT8i:AI.lZATfON. 

JVikke a eonoentrated solution of sulphate < 
soda, or Glauber’s salts, adding to it gradual 
portions of boiling water until the fluid diasolvf 
no more. Poor the solution, whilst in a boiliu 
state, into phials previously warmed ; oork^^thej 
immediately to exclude the air from the solution 
phuse them in a secure place, without shakin 
and the sedution will cool ; remove the oorl 
and as soon as the atmospherio air becomes ad 
lotted, it win begin to orystalize on the surfao 
and the crystaUzation is complete. 

CQlCBUSTXdN UNDER WATER. 

Tut a small quantity of hyper oxi-muriate 
potass and a bH of phosphorus into a wiue-glas 
pour on them eold water. T^ske a glam tube ai 
dip one end into sulphuric acid ; press with tl 
fisgusr upon the upper odflee to retain it, conv< 
Add to bmtmn of the glass, take awa; 
finger, and the combostion will take plan 
bstwRfiy. 

. . JEtlDDUES. 

t lHl^y hsA uo gentleman under the rahk < 
mw eaupt a lady f 

' person, the one wh 

» questiOnT 

tf ^ Hm fine Wn beauteous end ^t— 

^Pake a gupig^Uiiid%ilkhu« me yduhre dust 


ARlTHMBTICAt PBOBtEMS. 

1 . 

A gentleman, tn his will, gave orders that 
his property should be divided among his children 
in the following manner .‘—The eUlest to take 
firom the whole filOOO, and the 7tb part of what 
remained ; the second Jg2000, and the 7th ]mrt of 
thijf^lbmainder ; the third ESObO, and the 7th part 
of what was left ; and so on to the last, always 
increasing by JBIOOO. The children having fol- 
lowed the disposition of the testator, it was found 
that they had each got an equal portion. How 
many children were there, what was the father’s 
propOTty, and to how much did the share of each 
child amount ! 

2. 

A gentleman meeting a certain number of 
beggars, and being desires to distribute lunong 
them all the money he had abont him, finds that 
if he gave sixpence to each he would have 2s« too 
little ; but that by giving each a groat he would 
have 8s. fld. over. How nuny beggars were there, 
and what sum hod the geiilRman in his pocket! 

GEOGUAPHIGAL TRANSPOSITIONS. 

The letters contained in the following well, 
known proverb will, if properly transposed, and 
by the substitution of the letter y for one of the 
Ps, form the names of 10 European islands ; via.— 
2 English (including one of the Smlly Islands), 4 
Scotch (2 of the Hebrides and 2 of the Orkneys), 
2 Gre^ (in the Archipeliqro), 1 Norwegian, and 

1 Swedish 

** The man who flghte and runs away 
WiU hve To fight another day.” 

If, instead of substituting a y for an «, an A be 
substituted ttit the r, the letters of the above 
couplet will form the names of 10 European 
islands ; vis. — S English, 2 Orkneys, 1 Hebrides, 

2 Danish, 1 Russian, and I Gre^. 

ANSWERS TO F'AMILY PASTIME. 

Paok ei. 

GEOQUAVHieAi;* TuAjsseositioKs— 1. Oysters — 
Troyes. 2. Severn— Severs. 3. Stamen— Mantes. 
4. Cane— Caen. 5. Stour— Tours, tt. Bread— 
Breda. 7. Herman— Arnhem. S. Tenedoo— 
Ostende. 9. Hat— Ath. 10* Spire— Ipves. 11. 
Asp— ^a. 12. Boa— Abo. 13. Lever— Revel. 
14. Gordon— Grodno. 13. Pear— Pera. 16. Satrap 
— Patras. 17* Daub— Buba. 16. Orleans— Salerno. 

19. Anise— Siena. 20. Mende-^Emden. 21. Jena 
—Jean. 22. Root— Toro. 23. Sable— Baeel. 24. 
Hunt — Thun. 23. Chale— Heola. 26. Genoa— 
Onega. 27. Niblm^^erlin. 26. Kepoo— Poecn. 

20. Vester— Treves. 30. Craint— CUttm. 81. 
Tinter— Trient. 63.Tistre-^Trle8t— N3.<— The 
spelling of Arrowamith’s Atlaa is adopted* 

AaxTNvaTxoAn Feosien— I t wlU be fbond that 
the Burgundy eost 10s. per bottle, and the Cham- 

nuiM»o M iMAtr 'hA naaUw 
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comwpoHtmfVB* 

^ CorntmU, FrUtoe 

of Wales i» th^ko of Oom^aU* by tight of obaarter 
granted to the eldeet eons of enr monarohein 1837. 

Qtiffin 9f th 9 Word ”Kow80ay.»^ C- K.— 
Clelahd, in hie Coltte Vooabolary, eaye i— 
applied to comee from the Km tongi^, 

in w^oh geaok rigulftes « booghi or kmch qf 
^m9rs, to be held to the am* 

Oardm W^lks, W. M.^-'flrynees can be aU 
tainad in garden walke by shaping the gronnd 
properly in fonning it, by giring It a decided fall 
in eome direction, and placing gratings and lodges 
for water at the lowest points; and by using 
suitable mateiiala both Dor tite foundation and 
the surface. 

Ooeoa^ C,^Wmk eoeoa has been much teeom- 
mended lately by xnedioal men in tiiose numeroius 
cases of indigestion ad^ nerrous complaints, 
where tea and oo0se^|ioes not agree. In those 
cases lot it be boiled In water, then Suflhred to 
got cold : the oil which is on the surface can then 
Ik' readily remored ; when wanted, warm up for 
use. 

Mt'daUum We^8. Tsowas WnioRT—COlour 
the best and most transparent glue or gela* 
tme with Biaeil wood, turmeric, Pmalfan blue, 
sap green, or other etdour. Fill up the hollow 
part of a seal with gum^-water, mixed with a 
powder, sneh as whlte-lead, red-lead, dhrome yel. 
low, lamp black, &c. Iieave the flat part of the 
seal deaY; then pour os much of the melted 
coloured glue ou the seal as will lie upon it ; lot it 
dry by a gentle heat. When used, wet the 
paiier to which the wafer is to be applied, and 
place the wafer upon it. 

Gsiokrty. StTSAW is surely the business 

of the mistress of a family either to do, or to see 
that the cookery is well done. So much has been 
recently written by medical men, on diet and di- 
gestion, that no additional proof can be needed 
of the close affinity which the eulinary art hoars 
to health. Kelther is It a despicable discipline of 
the mind. Its details are abmost endless, and 
whoever eonqners thmn, and has them constantly 
at command without reference or mietako* may 
lay elalm to memory, industry, energy, and seme 
other departments of iuteUeot of no comimm 
order. 

V. W.— Bird-stuffifsrs, in pre» 
l)aring aiul idmuMi^r a bird or other aniW veady 
for preserving, uaehbnit alum to rub over any 
wet or Uoody part, it may not SoU the rest. 
In this ease its peevliaar astriiifency assistis in 
tamting or rather Mdeniiig the skin, so that it 
IS not so liable to eonlkaei monldbsas, nor to be% 
cmne the prey of Ihe^ftobth and otkier dnstruetlTe 
insects. AUthat jsntoessaiy istoputsmaepijw- 
dered alum in a kdle or flre.^vel over the hire. 


Itwffl«oontoi}%hfii»n!hi^«we|^ tt to tabs 
kepttoi hit thowdtethtoenporatod, 

and until it hsoesua toMbtiSM tohruak ato% 
into a flna powder. 

Mqeeioinff Ttqitm- yoU eSttbiOt Ihf 

troduoe muito when you are entoftehtg evening 
amupanj^ you iiisgr ndteedagtoh^ 
loquial Ahenoy of yctor gMo % h^nlf befbre 
them maiteto whtoh ttiH fwetOth needy togdei «f 
eonversatiou, or you may bvehiE up fbrmfffily 
by directing the cnrloBlty of tito to 

a tingle peSht. Flotures, or dmwfngl^ of per- 
tons, boQdlngi, speeimens of new atytoe 
shotfld be bfuu^ forward toasstot anti 

nfltove attenti^* Care s^cmld be takso, how*. 
gM, that the coau|(torathm of the company to mt 
Ihrced to any of things beyond what to per^ 

toetly vohutiary and agreeable. 

Greomoioh JBotpUaL Cirvzs.— -The flrti stcdie 
of this truly magniflOent structure was laid on 
the 30th June, 1896, This efrOumstance is th\is 
mentioned in Kvelyn's Diary t went with a 
select committee of the Commissioners for Oreen- 
wtoh and with Sir Christopher Wren ; 

where, witii him, I laid the first stone of the in- 
tended foundation, precisely at five o*dook in the 
evening, after we had dined together. W. Flam- 
stead, the ldng*sastioRmiui»d professor, observing 
the punctual time instruments.” 

Ohootiny iVMrftry. A HovsEjqmeEa. ^Fur- 
chasing poultry in mArkets requires some Judg- 
ment, and we are willing to give you the benedt 
of our experience. Some idea of the age of fowls 
may he formed by the appearance of the togs and 
feet; in aged fowls these are rough and stiffs and 
thmtees stout and worn ; the skla op the body to 
also eCNunro and rough ; Wtoregnrdto this latter 
eircuasstance, tiiere to a great difliearenee even 
among fowls of the same age. Teliow-legged 
fowls have a smoothav sktn than others* In 
young fowls, itm lower part of the breast lams to 
soft, and bmnto eai^, and the skin Uhdar the 
wings yields readify to the preesmw of toe flngtosi 
In young geese a^ dueke the we|>s of the toes 
are very and aNpat transparent, and the 
■kin may be ripped bp Wdto a pin. 

ihwadny Ftomw. J. 9. C.— dn studying toe 
htnnan figure, it wiU be neiwssary toeog^fiM 
convot subjects, touiouted 1^ tim tirsUiuto 
It to extremely injodtolous to study tomn mitouto 
subjects, untilafoeedoam ef the pem^ be acgulred. 
The first practice titotod be to copy correetiy foe 
feet, bands, legs, eai«, heaC wtto pmMiy 
familiar witotoeum of tjheimiM^^ AitoPetindy 
of the whole figure may he lln 

which purpose a pto«$tor didfobin : 

keep toe figur* tm Ifom ^ ob W awtooe* 
otherwtoe it Will im a^ to toastond tototive m 
Shadow. It should hn Ifomedto mphh potitton 
as to jrectito too iptototo tight and 

shaiaw. 
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toltB^deUvejfy x/o ww pwsow w 

<jf «olw Ugbt.— 3. IPb iflloipr wiftroMlWi 

gt w. g-a;jfe i!a?aa 

nn^luxui'iattt gww«|St JWr» 

ffiAt wbat i» oqa4»c^i?tf t<i %e ^Tiie i» Mmipia to 

t4it *csttejN?to»l «f «»<> teeet '*h«^ while it 
^raM 9 »lr^ it to» eiiflacieiit ;fitoength to per- 

0!9*tfec<wMiei^* ^1. Hritt,.— Our cor** 
Miiiimitont, yihwp uttcattoii hw been ffirectod to 
oh tlidlB iwbjcct In i»(fc 64 of our last 
SiSuv'tiftB fwnt tkie folloiiriug test for proving 
:^01Hreffl»W»e of J^son ;— Mapy of the iwparatlon« 
ofi'iiTOWa^Uh^ *** oatohrwl With red lead, and 

SSrattonl^hf o#per pnd plim-ctay aw wano- 
prjeacnoe.of red Ifadmay 
W datectod ^ watopf »o4^i«d 

wllhj jnttphhretod JiydroiW? «»«, bn .the^frticle. 
IfSnohStt lead, the liquid will ^eoiae of a 
Waeltidi ohtour, -Ct^r iniiy ^ discovered l^r 
udfuitorhti it Uq^d A^^nyw aia^ which soon aei|aiw« 
i^^iimrlf tb^Httetolhopii^ cihy^ 

aassaKsasiirsiXs 

Minte «&«», *># l*l»Ui**tl» anfcrture i^Jir 
tn tlu bottom, in>a *l>«» tj»e cleot U<iiiid ta poiuod 

, ^Totrong boat. Mid Md Jbew^ 

l«,,4,.1itea4i*»>’bttwort%<a4tapro»jd. ,, 

w ^ 0mnm:' «*»u».~*r6 io«.,iai^ 
* In the character .jpf 

''W''''tt^'ti4ual^^ arb^’to' 


oooorieAtlm doop .dwlwsBwtT^ 

hbea dented to the «plc»do!tr of drew, the parade 
of rank, or the hl9«b ^ 

your question as to m of playiagr 

‘with children when yioms^^ » fitend’e ho^, 
yatte-W, ho' leertain that dhh (USt^Ky^ ^ 
S^tMite /teeli»gB,eBitea^ly/^Jfch^^ 
vbiwaya a dalightfttl subject for c»ntoinid«tteft6vn? 

■ j^Mremefert^ d ^^Toumu 
ate hteh^hnrante *6 dht^Mte ^ 
i^inw ip llte ate. ! One BW*<di need iroalted/ 
the e*et tetfhihy8Wtoelat,ii4WWlr 
eomdata of similar dejUkate 
memuriftl tTmipnofnet^ ^ 
bulb of im vhlch la covered 
with mitelliij an^ te kopt co®-- 
Bttohily wet W Crater, led on fd 
it by< a rtring fnhn a tube to 
tkd ^tee. the wraphration 
of tlte<1[fator teom the wet bUUi 
redooet chotemperature of that 
thermometer to which it is at- 
tached to p«55»oirtten to the 
dryotoe of the »te, and eewe-, 
qaent,raij4dity^ cva}j«)toti<>% 
the other thertoqmotor todjU 
Oates ;the ac^ tempemture, 

a mathieminMm''finnnKme^te^ 
'u8 to4W«rmtoe>#ltotNtor<i^^ 

lint the moot delteateanfl^beea^ 

tUto tosteuntoht^ thte ato fe 
tohl ¥ Kro-^anh#, li^htoh f» 

. im.* 

'"iM 




„,,.S.,^ 

ina^^ of olhek . 

the confentod fttpckir'; 
may be moto emaiy seen 
ouit. It eontatos a por* 

Uon <a ether; tote whhi^ 
dips the ball of Ntoali f 
andOeUeatetoerWteto*^. 

cootoined to the,«?tTlfiP^< . 
the to^' 

futmment, eqn^l^® ’^y 

the vapour c^f ether, air„^ 
having been 'removed;' 

This short limb carries i 
an ntopty wibteh to * 
covered with mhjdte. W r 
the toPport -ia anoto 
totosne^totv 

hbdU#l^ 

to'dintodk!'.hhto« bl^.gIaito,;%W‘Wi^^ 
to'4etMtoid to 

etodto 
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T&USS 'Gf THE AEFBOnOHS. 

ftv vHKB o0iinrrm ia>*ikXsH3XtWM9t* 
MmmfATUX^, 

cvAPim n. 

Ube dfl^ cttDie wbett en (i|D^ 

fetriikg Hide ^•i%0ar,iliid lo Itlft 
trothed^ 

My knp«, we mtiM luMteii oor nsivli^; 
my v«gi[jK(eirt i$ ab 0 m$ to ohmt^ iAa <$tuiiiw 
ten; rnn^C iNh iimrtiea^ tM ymi may 
depart alo^ with me.** 

"Are yOn g^^ng fiur> MaHriee f” 

"Are ym aifirm, dieni dem tfrenl^ of 
eeeing a new eovmtty f aaotto eomer of 
the world Tkoft arp aoiEiia tnme 
ful^ believe me, tbaift tbia** 

" It It not for myBd^ bat for my liarebte; 
they are too e3d to ti^ a lon^ Jonrniey !** 
Maorioe stood amtkmleee b^re tTienla. 
Although the veil that bt^t^iieas had 
thrown over h!a eyee had prevantod Kau>- 
rioe from reflecting^ he neverdieleee wdU 
knew that ITrsnla, to flhnre hie wandering 
deetany, nmet emrate hcafttHf Atom her 
parontfi. He haa foreeaen Itow nmch it 
vrmdd aA9^ hfwt^ Wt^eca^^deat In the love 
he had inepiti^iixuig^nad that an attach- 
ment eo devoted muat have powerio eoothe 
all the teare of whicii it wae not thoeonrce. I 
He nmet at last eaHi^hteki Hkenla at to 
the fbtme. Orimd at iSbo inevltalile eor- 
row he was ahont to oanee hie hettotbed, 
Xaarice took her hand, and idaoiiig her 
on her aoeattonied mid gen^ to 
her— 

"My love, it ie ingpoeeible ihat your 
lather and mother oun fhiioir ue in our 
wandenng HSe# Up ta time, trreiil% 
we have joved and went tog(alitr--w^ have 
passed our Horn as a dreanpw withont enter-^ 

actual d^SeTt^^oment haf^m^flnr 
speaking of our IMre* 1, my lovoy am 
vwout flwtune. lb my sole pommaion Is 
my sword. Mow, just at the iq^eniug of 
my career, my j^y does not amomm to 
more than a iSbw hundred flramot^ and tSMe 
impQiSes npmi ne hath a V(St tMtatHhormo 
of privatimuu 1 have radkeneu om your 
oomuge $ httt you ahme imiA ahoen^pas^ , 
me. ihapmeiBm of 
home would bring w^ It mismy hm- 
goa^^^to andure^wwe ahnildd ^ tmhom 

VOL. at. jio. caavm* 


^!^olmrem(ylMhev and moMrr 

ohdmedtTmuliu 

ramalUf wUh flbamtiatl lUeaha 
oo^Sie 


im^jrourlmebai^* ^ 

"!f 0 leave my mthat a^daiMiifber ( ^ 
psamd thMa. not aimi^e 

that what they poseam wif not suHtee toSt 
thabaiumqstf diat to iu# tSm sent this 
pltM4 wot^ 

thatfbrtu^ty yeiuvihey we been ante 
no other oare mannmser^ 

"My poor tfrlula,*' rti?aied Manrlos^ "e^e 
must submit to what is inmdtaldeL Ton 
heve oonoealed from them the bas of tbe*? 
small forttme | let them know of fr at once, 
ibrthatisneeessery. ArmnfsiMr habits 
aooordiim to what means Ure lefr to ihenv''} 
since, abut ! my love, we Imve nothing to 
give them I** 

without taking them with uei 
It is impossible! 1 tell that 1 muet 
work for tbanu’* 

"Xtrsulfu my tTraUlat^ (daq^big the 
hands of the pom girl hr h|s own, "1 con- 
jure yap# do not allow yourself to be care, 
ried away by your gimezuos heart. JSefrec^ 
and look ^e truth in thofroa. Wedo not 
refrise to give } we have nothing -to give. 

I We cannetlive nnleu alone ; nor even men, 
had not you and 1, bom of ns, the eotUcagt 
to endum much-*' ^ 

"I canoot leave ihWn V* rapped Hmula 
distracted^, as she tkmwn gmnoe on the 
two old people, Who warn sleeping In their 
chairs. 

"pwtda, do you not love mef** aald 
Mauihte m hhi betrothed. 

!nie poor gbd replied only by a torrent 
of team* 

Mastrioa ramein^vriifrrhmn long time. 
Be addressed her tn a thoimand 

exphdned to bar a hunomd ihnas 
lwpoBltloIHimpraBi^hal^mi^ the 
conrv&lon that wW Sim Imd d#anw 
inmoBSlble, csbered into domha Ibr the 
jMne inbsIstaW «jf her 
Wlar, after UviihW pnli^n tbOuiaiid 
amndhttate names, mt aiimnmd mm to 
sneak without ^ 

upon 

her imnd, and remain!^ moaonlms ibr 
honm. Alas! idm frndy hm^ness that 
had<«QiimmrA»4itmWtobf^^ her en* 

Immoo had w. tWb atmot droanui^ 

< n 





tbOBd of tone epifitj?, both so en- 
4iMy 7<^g» so long ab^t tVom her^ 
meonied twt to depart again, 

silence^ obsenrity wonH fi^n 
0 ^ npoo that 1£^ wbkb h¥if|liii0s fibd» 
^ a brief intervid, disjiuted ijtl^coru 
fims the night roUod on- Wbirt in 
%» mind of that {kkst glil Heaven ’toe# it ; 
she Aever told it upon ei^. 

4t the first Hgbt Of day ^ DOee^Oltoiid 
irindo# that liad tea^iilfiMd <%im firotaa 
ittofoing and, wde, 

trembling tiritb cold oM ^otii^ toOK a 
iheet of and a and wrote — 

iKatHtioe f t rttbiain with 
mi iaM^4 hpve need of 
care atoltoiy labmir. 1?o ab^dn i^hem in 
their old %e Woedd be to oataia dea^ 

!rbe^ Itaa# too end Imt me In the world ! 

In ner last benr^ confided them 
to me» and aa>dr ^-ddien, till 1 see you 
^itotoin* tltsmaf J ehidl nt#ar See W 
Imin, if 1 do twk fulfil soy duties, 

bavo loved you aeajdy! I shall 
dltoajlto love yout Mf li% wiU be but a 
reifiembretooe of tom. Ten bave beeu good 
and genbbes j ^ alaet we a#e poor 
aHhP tttotoy* I ootfid liadMtotend %to yester- 
Adieu 1 Xt MsMs mtu^ oonrafe 
to write that word, t lope yout Ifib wTU 
be smooth. Borne other womans more lbr> 
tunate tbaai I, wifi love you* H is so 
easy to love you. Hven tben^ fbrgea not 
altogether pow lltotfia. Adier^ ioi^ love 1 
Ah I how weU 1 ]cne#> poor mOi timt 1 
never Coold be happy t Vmtftji/* 

1 abridge the ee^bd. Ursula Haiii^ 
aioe agaan---eatrine- Hdtafi our leotoentiSe 
and Stopplfeatkms were mef^Bcfitodi^idia 
wtoUE SivUr leave her paventi. **m 

1 i4rould work for them^ Yiito 
Sl^totfndidl^dak to^to 
vifeeV^e,^ w happiness In vi^ wfih n 
toto^of ori^ ofte 

Urn h^tOsaHwy trsaptomfr wfih m 
eSi^ebetooeofeluma^Mde^ She 
weta ns dbe lliiened S^^fikfisteiiimg wi^ 

f tears im would toot 

vupt. !pien, wih' ^|#i4 
breast she rep«toted«ld n mw voioe< 
eywouMdle. ^ 

tom ns nut td Mtom her 

' ... „ 
These fiir whm $Aits0itm hemelf 

weaeenittoedy^toetom ^to^toaud 

4ec^a t0m of their 


dauj^d>^^s marrie^ being broken off. 
Ursula mtonied h« place at the window, 
began her embroidery, wotked with- 
out eefisald(m--^motiotfieSB, pule, broken- 
heetoeA 

whlasl Mamrkie U'HfWal hiUd one of those 
and regulated minds fhbt assign limits 
#in to devotion, and cannot enter into 
eUoiixne follfes. His heart, like his Toeson, 
tofimowledged eertUin impoesituhties. If 
the snarriage ef tTrsula bad taken place 
Wisent obstaelOy possib^ she might, lust 
at her last sight have been aMe to believe 
in the boundless l<nre of her husband. His 
-were affections that reotttoed an easy road. 
But a barrier came in the way like a fatal 
tesh> to bring eut In iU}l light, to the eyes 
of Maitriee nimself, the love he was just 
feeling he eould then see its limits 

WTaurice tnpplicated^wem; for a long 
time, but at last beoMm fitmt and out of 
heart, and went awi^. 

There erne a day WheU, while Ursula 
was seated at her wmdoW, she heard from 
albr mlBtasy musiUt and a tramp heavy 
and measured reached hermr. It was bm 
regiment that was departing, headed by its 
hand* 

l^e fieurish of toumpets fiw She maiuh 
dame likwa sad adieu, te zUwtoihQ, then to 
die aw^in the dahe where UrsuH dwelt. 
Tretthpm shdlhStorndtiotltom. the music 
at fiSitl^^y ttlanghSig^Vtod <fuite near her, 
soon grew setoeHS *&e distanoe. Then, 
firm rto^ildied her ears but as an un- 

oertahi wmour $ nUat# torn time to time 
the yfdspA alOne would wall; to her some iso- 
latea'4ouu4i ^Ihsto, at hurt, a complete 
iMIuncle stioosed!t4''ie SU i3ie notes that had 
fieasad In apacw. ^e last hope of Ursula's 
life seetueu to hang upon these Chords that 
soutoded toom afar: it fisded, $t hecame dis- 
tant^ it died out with ttoeml poor girl 
SdBEirad her etobroldei^ to IfhQ t^on her 
knee^ a# covered her mo with her hands. 
The tearrroiUed doWh between her fingers. 
Thus ifiio reUiaSneed so long as the sound of 
the tnatm and thii baud of the regiment 
^uld bn TitotocU then tofik vip her work 
agidtw^ teck ft mp fiir aU her Bfbl 

On the evdul% day of eternal 

tms IfiOr great 

s8er9<^ was «eii»u»Mnj|^^ gfter 
payluff fkede attentioiw to hOr parents 
wj^afifibked the doee of her every day, 
saf^hdrsc^ at fiie fimt of her mothers bed, 






o w m9». W * ^te«)ac 

^hkh )>liiod woioadti 4$crw l!|0 <9« was 
bnmid ivwliieaT^ tnHi^ li^i* b«n4 

the p 9 iir ahandpoed betoetha^ fttWMOred^ 
in a subdued vuleo-*^ 

ym hwaj me^ do yo^ iM? 
Hy jireneiice does ym 
are sweet to yo% i»y wol3»«r t U^wm 
90 1 You wottU ba gnawed to maak 
met” ^ * 

!S!|ke lamd mrn^ hw # 
ibe waU, axidei^^ 

^<^oa hearenal hayr yon bmUe 

me! 1 am tired; do letixne m to slea|»l^* 
Yhat one tender nerd eboMd eonm te 
ask* as the only nlbeQ»i|»mea joif bme dmeg^ 
ous dwrotioa* was net 
old b|lud aisdesw ii^fhUe putbibig 

a way tbe wi^eb W dNlibt^ 

towards bet. Bat between toe iwp giwen 
serge curtain* of ibe msm ibere wean 
wooden image of tbe Snebmi^ brown 
aga Xewtm this of bet 

Uiuula extended ilmfe bandt wbldb 
no tend on eattb would pr^ eaed bneei* 
ing by the sS^o of tbe bed of tbe blind 
womam she yrayed £»r a lob^i; tnxm. 

From this period Ursula grew mote 
paBidk mote idWti» mm lb«n 

befufUf 9?bmaeweonrpw»mi^ 
last trense el }m youth uttd bfnmiy^ Bhe 
grew old in ad*w i^ys. ^ xm dna oould 
she now bo Jdeasmg; ojrold, 

Ursula no longer deslEed i4 ^It h all 
over V* was the ejmrassta tb* bad mme 
uttered; tfale tim«) Sideed* i^was pitiably 
r;ght— all was nver, inde^ fmr her 1 
Nothing more was am of Maurioe 
D*£ml Uxsula bad wm Ibr bim, a# a 
fine piotw% l4|e lu^naebofy Kjff wbbib bad 
mowed barsfuil; in eepiardtlNg fi?nprvlte* 

the colours of tbaidtMi^ grew |Mde^ mu 
were edraeed: ^f)irg<^,bini« 

CHi^beavensI what things^ m 
in life! is B ibat b«awm> i^bicb 
admitted* % Bw gaud of out beart% ibat 
love should die oat when ^ ate in tbd 

habit of seeing eacb <Mber^ bm b<^dC^^ 

at least to them who at* amtiiedir lb* 

po\T^ How 

eati^mdeed^Sm^Uies,^ Bfel 
A year these events tbe of 
UmuU fell s&v was net of 

a b^ fenr w^ ib«^ mb temdlaMh 
was the dsiantm life wmmtt sfimfe 
and Ibwa mbfepd 


fevyoeg iswn^lteW' eaendaimad 
^Ursularf*«mrmeiite Xh 

ym eefebmi hereto <*o4l^* . « 

aw4e m»dip^ tsutbe jayi 1**% 
wfbo «emaMd« ghe.mede.bim »# 
on txpPEftisfyigf sesmib^ wfment hi* uo^ 

et she pi(0t tiwkd wnnn (bey nea 

lemeved#* cbifer 

^atri^Fsa’Si*!! 

^ to byj 

wwi^ feffiu la He tepeesee •'My wixer 
end twetaam^lNi down In ' 

She Sfendaglbey lapb bbn |es ustud foed» 

but b* sutm ^w)^ Ids bea^ bad* In a 9*4 

tJreula* hi de^Ep^ tmsA m tM giM 
<m!m» l<inra oeudd sasaBjesi ISlilMW* 

lint olid^^%d over 

tawta^th* qofimrwflherbli^bb^ 


and P^raystd 
received b*n 


b bedside, end 
her feiS HSsb> 


s^^oeilee tcj it 

^ bis last |u<nnshtSr when the priest 
sent fer to bbu ontfeaYcmted to make him 
tmm hw Ihonght* aogards hfe Maker, 

them ^’vas an instuni wbm be beUeved he 
had toanhnaSad his JM>g intelUgenue; for 
the nld man elameA nhi SMd looked 

towmsds^beaven; ims fer ^e^laklfeite eeled 
ou|b ^liy as if b* 3ia4 mn her 

homing ahosAbis bead. 

At iie isgtnisit wbSn they mrlt4 
mfen ^ bar fethen Am m Bbieijray 
^use» (Wstda^sDurum^ w J 

^ bpA fegmed Ibat tb*y sl^ 

iMsfSsed. s^^ma yaass' 

S igsa bo ilfe ^mia itowd eft* 

. . I f n . p i t WSi’W 

-fftaamaa* itoibiiM Mcb 



%f mt iJwfwPfc' *"• 






of im^ OoM « fte, vro# dr^, ^ 


to biio^ iNTfim loifoltd wit^ air af i 


jU4t|lf^j||ftlt Os^tWlPOll IQ^ luNu I 


«l^ ^9 P^fWi pmed 4xaw« ^ 
)imf Imirtlit. ^ jpi^tifm ia con^ 
ihe^ % t0ODt»d,«f|g|M^^d ^ ^bk 
iJni^a i^odoii*v|(ni^#f 
jp^ aa 

mlm ^tipjA ft (3tm^x$/^s0^ of 

luZmJbiii^ 

mktrnm 

far or ^ w]y^ 

wemed l> ?tj i|iw lt lbftfe to ^^^pracnoal 

tk^ ill «ur tilisea. ^iUd ,^;»ia!{itJOB 
tiio ftoXi a* ft a^pjljcxi^ prop^ 

pnAWift*?(V*aft - ^0 ^ p0wt , atibrtiliQg^ and 
in]rsterk§B ftdli o o oiwji^ iw jlS ooftoft ponploft^ 
m w<w ^ ft 

pfllil i|^ tilii; d#(mr TeBm^ tbe ' 

abode of ihifimmf obknerae of 







i!s0Tsm uiMfEtCr. 
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pVmiomouoTi with every tliitig whieK 
ctmla possibly attract and captivate the ere- 
dulen^ public. We have endeavoured to 
strip it of such character, and present it to 
01 U readers simply as it exists. We shall re- 
turn to the subject at an early opportunity, 
and, i» the meantime, we would remind 
them that it is now a good many years 
since Lord Bacon, in luA ^NonsBOaOf^num,’’ 
enuuc lated the propostUon thait *31 bodies, 
when pressed Upon, have a xuttisral tendency 
to a'4^^lno a rotstt>ry motion* 


PRAOTIOAIi INSmTOTIONS m THE 
ART OF PHOTOQBAPHT. 

CHAPTER m.-tIGHT. 

BOUBCE— NATVBE OV TH* SON- 
»EAM<^WnWT0»’9 ABALTStS OF niOB9? — 
rtHE BOnAB 0» FBfSlIATlO SPBOTBUSI^ 
tm ABBAVOISUBtfT AND PBOFOBTlOBS — 
wattB BOWMAXIOH OF THE fiFEO- 

TnVM-^BEaonoTioit OF ootonna. 

8, Lianr-^ihe agent by uhich we are 
enabled to dewet nattire or art with an 
accwacy that bailies the most experienced 
artist-— is derived from the sun. True it in 
that there are other sources of light j but 
pliotograidiers have nothing to do with 
tlicni — they mast only conRae tlieir atten- 
Uon to solar light, ana the cliemical changes 
at produces. 

k Ton observe the glorious sun, which 
•* Was given to quiolken slumbering nature, 

And lead the aeasons^ ■dow vlo^mtudes 
Over the fertile breast of mother earth 

how it pours forth its beams, 

** dispensing life and light on every side , 
Brlghtenuig the xoounicdn eataract, dunlv spiod 
Through glitlenug mhft^ eaeh dew- 

gmiM fiower, 

Or tonemng, in «o^ haaedsb fbr desened, 
tts sxdna wreaths of SBibhS that upward 
tower.” 

And yot yon Imovr little dfijhfi nature of a 
stmbeam, Ko doubt, yw* ^ yon 

ido kmo what a dnnbeawli? Itttt we i^ues- 
^on ’ft-— n^, are ali|ie*t that you 

46 not. An ! wo we^ *w>i*bot ' then, 

-to explain f—A solar ham is a 

wmle of rays,* eacdi of wm<^ possesses 
d ihttoriase dfeacters, both as rqgmn^ the ir 

^ smsllest portleA of Ifght 
whi# can emanate ftfsm a lumineiiM} » and 

t Is rSfOly an inanliestel pyramid. 


chemical functions and colours, which you 
may very easily prove in some respects at 
present, but more fully hcrealier. 

XO. We have found that a sunbeam is a 
compound ; at least it has been stated that 
sueh is the case^ f(»‘ Sir Isaac Kewton 
proved that the white li|^t emitted f|‘om 
the sun is not so simple as it appears, but 
is composed of the most vivid colours and 
tints that can be imagined. However we 
will examine for ourselves, by performing 
the beautiful ejmeriment called ** Newton’s 
Analysis of Light.” [F4xperimant 1]. 
Tou observe that we have a prism (6 r, 
Fig 1), or trian^ar mass of glass, which 
is so contrived that it may be adjusted io 
any angle, or placed in any positfon we may 
require. This is not absolutjely necessary, 
because the prism may be held hi the hand; 
but as we wish to have both our haiids free, 
we have arranged the appuratsa as you 
observe. We will now close tha shutters 
of the room, and admit a ray of light 
by boring a hole in the shutters of ‘^p»vat- 
ing them a little. [The ray of (a c, 
Fig. 1), is admitted into the darhenedrooin 
by means of a 
hole {«} in the 
shuttiq. ITou 
see t^at the 
Bpaoe between 
the IbuttOrUnd 
ourselve* IS tra- 
versed by the 
_ sunbeam or ray 
ofli^t, whiifi 
appears to cause 
Cttle part Idas 
^ Of dust to dance 

in the atmo- 
This appearance, how- 
ever, is due to the illuminating pow er of 
the sunbeam poatrasting with lie other dar- 
kened ta non^illumisiated space in the room, 
as it renders the email particles of dust 
Aoati)^ In the air visible ; but as the sur- 
rounding space is not ainminated by the 
solar UgH we cannot distinguish the float- 
ing particles of dust ; neither can We do so 
in tlie same ropm when ensMy be- 

cause is no surrounding dark space 
*0 eoUtiriwt Wjfcth, car Mtm a background as 
R were, 4>o the eubbeam. As stxm as the 
prism (b 0 , Fig. 1) is placed in the wiih of 
the aunhemr so as to uUow it to fall on one 
of its ab^les (0), the r«y will be refracted 


V. 


Fig. 1. 

Sphere of the room. 
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Qr bent out of its courae, so as to pass to- 
wards the back of the prism (as in tlie line 
d)f and not in the same line (a a) that it 
would otherwise have done, had not the 
prism been interposed. There ih another 
effect, however, takes place ; for you observe 
that an elongated delicately-coloured image 
is formed upon the wall (d e); and if you 
stand at a short distance from the prism 
you will see that these colours are spread 
out into a triangtdar form, the bie of 
whii^h is on the wall, and the apeX^ or point 
■ot origin^ at the back (c) of the prism. We 
will remove the priSm^ and observe what 
takes place. [l)oeB so]. Now, you see 
that the splendid display of oolours upon 
the wall has disappeared, and a round spot 
of white light (e) is seen below the place 
occupied by the solar spectrum- 

11 . The coloured image you 
saw upon the wall is called 
the prUmtUic or soibr 
trum, which, according to Sir 
Isaac Newton, is composed of 
seven different colours (see 
l^ig. 2). The colour at the 
lower portion of the image, 
or that nearest to the round 
white spot (e), which appeared 
on the well when the prism 
was removed, is of a red colour, 
and the one at the other end 
is of a violet colour 5 the whole 
intermediate parts being occu- 
pied by five other colours, and 
the whole arranged thus ; — 

Top. 

Violet. 

Green. 

Yellow. 

Orange, 

l&ed. 

jSfmom* 

The red ray is the least, and t|ie violet the 
most refracted of this dhromatk image.^ 



Fig. 2. 


If the spectrum be divided into 360 e<iual 
parts, corresponding with 'the 360 degrees 
of a circle, the prismatic colours wul br 
found to occupy the following number of 
parts : — 

Violet , , . * aO parts. 


Indigo . 
blue 
Green . 
Yellow . 
Orange . 
Bed . 


40 
60 
m 
46 
V 
, 45 

liio’ 


Violet . 
Indigo . 
Blue , 
Green « 
Yellow ♦ 
Orai£ge. 
BeSr . 


Total length . 


m 

47 

U 

46 

i7 

27 

66 


nperii 

have been instlttsted by many philosophers, 
who have detected other rays; ‘for instance, 
a crimMon or easireme red rosy has been dis- 
covered below the red ray, by examining 
the solar spectrum through a deep blue 
glass; and Sir John Herscdiel observed a 
Im^es^der rtbuy beyond the violet ray, by 
throwing the spectrum upon a piece m 
yellow paper. Mr. Stokes has proved the 
existence of an extra spectral ray for be- 
yond the violet; but, as we Have remarked 
Wfore, our consideration of hght does not 
extend beyond its practical use to photo- 
graphers, and therefore we do not intend 
to discuss the science of optics in the full 
sense, hut merely to become familiar with 
those facts that will move serviceable to 
ns In Qur future researenes. 

12. Sir Isaac Newton was of opinion that 
white light was composed of seven primary 
rays, each possessed of a certain degree of 
ro&angibiUty, or capability of being turned 
out of its natural course; and ho also con^ 
sldered that the colour of a ray indicated 
its angle of refraction. Sir David Brew- 
eter has demon- 
strated that the 
seven primary 
colimnSf Us Sir 
Isaac Newton 
called the rays 
of the solar 
spectrum, are 
not ptWary, 
hot thnt only 
ttoe of them 
are so — vue., 
5.,-, 3 blue, yelbw, 

and red; the 
Mt are oompotmds of the three primary 
eehmrs, wlu<i form the speotruin 1 ^ over- 
lapidng each other, 
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[Experiinent 2 ] If we take a 4iscof 

< 1 %. 3 , 

^wi D J), Fig. 4), and | 
divida into BOven | # 

each of which /. | 

1 ft with one of 

the colours of th&ftolar 
ftpectrnmi and afEix it | J j 
to an fucis Fig. 4) p { 11 
whi(di|wiM»OB throng sIl 

a etan(( and » oauM ■■ 

to revolvormy rapidly jBW 

by pnlljM a sir^g 
(S) wouiiaiBax>und tne 
axie«* the (^k»w 

blend, »o^ the im- *1 

preftnoA madt npon 
ffs^kuL hgr one oo- 
JonV ^ not fttr^er fy^ 

idikn that made by r ^ 

mm of the others. It J ^ 
pmiti thought tliat S 

Hitote light wee the 
reshlt; hut thU ttfugr 
be proved to be an 
oitor by pae^tkg a Big, 4, 

small atrip of white 
paper across the indigo* hide, or any other 
dark'Ooloured segment, when it be 
found that the colour caused by the revo- 
lution of the diso, oontrasted wHh the white 
papery is anything but white. Although 
somewhat out of place, we may remm^ 
that If the dcGtric light be emjdoyed to 
illufUmate the disc dunng its rapid revolu*. 
tions, the seven coloam will be distinctly 
visible. 

SSntiBOBNE EALL. 

CBJ^tm VJL 

IN wnioH ahussTHtah mvrzwB. 

Tna county in which Oaatletoh Park was 
situated had uetwr beeh J^arkahle 
vivacious hue^ttaEty* To the Ix^iarchange 
of state banqwets at intervals, 

between Utmilies ^vli^dir udtoriety, 
nhatevrr Ihstfd |wopee#ngs ^fhara were 
had priti(^ipaiiy been thhi 

peried, a marked dhauga iooh and 
never within the lUem^ of in^ 

hahii!»^ did the nei|^^ia^0o4 wadr idgay 
an a^etk as noW- The ipresbhee of the de- 
taching ^ tavalry mm haye had some 
effect hr |d^itcmg‘ ajtei^iion. 


presume to (dfer no Qpinion*^e inareLy^ 
state the fact; aud indeed it was rmmekl 
able what ^vouritas whh ths larger prow 
portion of the sal^ sen these military 
heroes rapidly became, Kor was their popn^ 
liurity eotuined to the upper classes ah^ 
Kany a servant giri* fox^iperly the patSM 
of indnst^ and priidenoc, lost her shuatioa 
in consequence of the too marked atten- 
tipBS of private Tomkins or corporal Brown, 
Bustic lovers grew oidTrageoiialy jeidoiis,of 
pourse, without the sligbteftt cana% and ut* 
iered treats, the croelty of whndi not uor 
frequently st^ck terror in^ the innocent 
hearts of the inconstant fair. The dragoons 
cared little for all this. They went <&nk- 
ing about the atreats; they drank malt 
liquor, smoked day jnpeii^ and made love, 
with an mdifferwg(|e apparently profbimd 
as to whether ihamlieada were to be broken 
on the morrow or Wo, In short, there was 
a complete &ouWseeieat of the whole social 
system. The beer..trade began to look up 
wondexMly; and Hr, Ti^, the groper at 
D — wee heard to ea^im that he had 
spld more tobacco in the course of the last 
two months than be had dox^ in the whole 
of the six preceding ones. 

But among those whose dumettie habits 
had undergone so madsed ai^ alteration, 
the herd of Oastleion stood Oonepicu- 

ous. He set a hrijUiMd^ aacaxnpla to the 
whole countxy ; tnrowmgopen ms barcoiial 
halls, where balls and dinners, got up on a 
scale regardless of expense^ came off atiii^ 
tervals of such froquant tecuMyence pa to 
lend some semhlanoe of nsalitQrtoavuinonr 
which got abroad, that a meese of goodhiek, 
in the shm of a legaqyj^ he^Uu him. 
The knowing ones — ^wittuKrs. Floun^ 

at their head-^Mked sagaciouj^ #&d as- 
serted that the pace was too hmt to oon- 


ceptanoe of the hoepitaUty, The dinnem 
at Oastleton Bark were eaten with aheariy 
appetkes and rieh old wines brought^ 
out ^ me dost and nohweb^ where they 
had so long rafted* were Imbibed with a 
relish whim Peeved that, however the 

K might pe disposed to speculate <m 
turq, Hb^ W^^re per&cfly ready and 
willing to mifay the fftmuk 
But the knowing people ifho made these 
oheervailons did not coniine idieir attenriiau i 
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altogether to such specolatiotis. They said 
that the heir of Oastleton had of late be- 
come very marked ha his attentions to the 
btianty of Seibome Manor^ and that they 
weald make an unoomxn^y handsome 
coople. 

Matters were proceeding in this oomrse^ 
people were giving dinners— and others 
were eating them, talking that syepieS of 
gossip in i^ich the denizens of small cotn- 
munitieslove to indulge, and otherwise en« 
deavohruig to pass aWay the time, when the 
whole neighbourhood was thrown into won- 
derful commotion by an event of Import- 
auce. 

It was probably beenase nearly every 
other festive desire had been eanaasted» 
that the notable project of givm b fdo-nio 
— 'Which was first broached at a mrge party 
given by the Smithson Smiths— was te- 
< eived with acclamation. 

The Traceys were quite in taptnres— so 
were the Middletons; but ^ more enthu- 
siastic than any was Mrs, Fkmacy, 
for she had latmy received a tvevr mcmlng 
dress firom London. 

** OhI will it not be eharmiiig, nnijort*' 
she said; throwing an expressive glance at 
that odSoeri ivhe hovered near her, 

^'Chamdttghideed! Butwonldlthesafitf** 
replied the nu^^ 

Lai yon hin^ afraid of oolds^ or of sore 
throats, sUrc^I’'’ 

*^Not so &r as I am personally con- 
cerned. T was thinking only of damp 
grasSt tiiin shoes, and the prohaole results,^* 

Hotv considerate! But what do you Say, 
said the widbw to Cornet Horsephisi 
who atood near, fiMming himself with a 
osmbric himdkerohief. 

** I say the room is dreadfinHy hot. Mrs, 
Smithson Smith’s rooms are alwayseo hot,” 
replied the Cornet^ urho was a Mt of a cox- 
comb. 

iWay gentlemen are often hot,^*teplied 
the widow, somewhat iaatliy, an eihw- 
perating accent upon the a^eetivef 

“Tes,” condnued fhe unhipiy^ Co^lhe*, 
“ It IS so. I feel so much otbroottfe at pre- 
sent, that I have got qnitd • patoitatiou -of 
the heart.'* 

“A complaint fools are twy anhjndt W* 
the widow said, with a toss of her headj lor 
the complete mattendon of young offi- 
cer to her first remark hiid vexed Mrs. Guy 
i^ionncy. 


I Kow the Comet, altho^h mtnble enongh 

I at the mess-table, and sufficiendly audacious 
j in his own realms of GoOka^e^ was no 
hand at this spocies of repaiteO. He Iblt 
put out; and the ofibrt not to locA as ha 
, fish, maile ^ S^ypear moTO dSsbeWWt^ 
i than was heooming in a ihoi^goon, ]|s felt 
his ears beginning to gnW red; hhd in 
order to oanoiMtl ms owiftttim, h^ nibbti^ 
his nose wfth Ids liandkerclii^ buSt^tlm 
ftdlin^ to supply him with the needlp hs- 
spuradon^ he withdrew j^rcan the en^ in 
bluidung ocuifiisum, leavlsg hh seii|^ 
cer Ibjp^sdon of ftie ftelA 
** Wm you not a IMe herd upon oltr 
young ftiend f” said the ||!ood•dMlstl!edl^f^^ 
Boys will be hoys.** ' 

^ 1 prefer men, replied the widow, ener- 
getically, ddfh an approving glance at the 
tall dragoon. 

The stroked his moustaches, and 
j^Umced at his boots, might heve pip* 
posed in anofAef moment. Wham as u tn 
save him, np calne the eutine. 

<<What do YOU sayto eur prcije<Jtod ka- 
cUrsion, Mr. WaddingheielT** inquired the 
widow. 

"If we ean only caloolate on fine wea- 
ther, it wm be de%hlfyL But whom is it 
to come offi and whenf” 

" Oh, in OeStleton )*ark, of oonrse; where 
else should it be?** said ViA, Smithson 
Smith. 

" I will undertake to seente you a hos- 
pitable reoepflon,’’ said Clarence Capel, 
who now joined the oonelave. 

" Ah ! I knew you would#” said Mw. Guy 
jPlouncy. 

" And We can havo a Bfijle dnnoe in the 
oak hall, by way of winding the even- 
ing— that is to say, if fhe ladies are smt too 
mtudi fatlguad#” added Mr, OapeL 
" Had we xmt better ascertam what Lady 
Maiidaud*s opinion be op the suhjeot f 
We can scarcely get on withoat Hias Ohure^” 
snggested the curate*. 

^ have ak^a^ rneeived her afa^** 
repHed Olamnce, , 

"And 1 bear a Ijpom WT 

mother to wbOede to fHi^ artimg^eads that 
may be made,” said Charles Maitland, as 
hejdhxed tim party. 

" %avo r exolanded Guy Houncy# 
tfiamdhg bar bands. "®a %e higMr^V^ 
havmg asseuM^ nothWg now remains but 
to assign whet each or us is to bring.” 
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Hore» tbeuv take thi'^ sLeet of paper, 
Mrs. Guy'Elotincy, and you shall draw up 
the hill of fare,^ said the curate. 

Wliat sliall we set you down for, Mr. 
Capol?” inquired the widoiv, taking out her 
great pencil-case. 

** Wuie!’* said Mr. Waddinghoad. 

^ Capital idieaH>.*<no trouble but to open 
the cellar door.” 

. <‘Wine," wrote the widow; "tkoro you 
are, and plates and euid all that sort 

of thing.’* , 

"What shall doim fbr you, Krs. 
Smithson Stftith ?** 

" Say cold chickoat, baua, and pies, ^cc.” 

" Very well. Wbooomes next on our list?” 

**Lauy Mai^and wiU not be pleased, I 
am sure, if she is fox^tten. Confectionery 
for her ladyship, ehr^ said the widow* 

"So be it,” replied the Lieutenant; "I 
jidkall accept the TesponsibUity.*’ 

" And the Tiiaoeys, what are they good 
ibr?” 

" Corkscrews;” suggested a bystander. 

" Lai I’ll put them down for bottled por- 
ter,” said Mrs. OuyPlouncy. "But Ma-ior 
Martingale — ^good gracious ! 1 had nearly 
forgotten yew. What will you bring— eh, 
Major?” 

"J’ll bring your fHend, the CorneV* 
replied the AUjor* 

"Nonsense— ’punch,'* said the widow. 
" rU put you down for punch— Cold iced 
punch.” 

I'he very thing— we are ^moos hands 
at making it.” 

Now, with your penuission, let me see. 
There are several things we have forgotten. 
Give me the corto to eiaxnine,” isaid 
Clarence Capel, 

"I think our bill of fw ia perfiact,’* said 
the curate. 

" If there is anything- more I shall be 
sure to remember ^ it,” said Mra Guy 
Flouncy; " but, Major, be sure you don\ 
forgot the cold leed punch, and plenty of it” 

" And speak to the Cok#td to lotus have 
^ ^e band.” 

" Waltzes in the evepaing, and 'th;e drum- 
head polka - how gkrious 1” 

" Delightful 1 ” exclakned Mm. Guy 
J’louncy^ flapping her hands. 

The day epiKduted iW the tooua pic»hio 
eaxhe round in due coarse* Whet^ it is 
fora mufriage or a funennl— a dtfol ora 
dinner party— the day and th© hour w0 


come. Nor is it in the power of fate to 
prevent their advent. So the long-expected 
morning came, and a lovelier one never 
dawned. It was a* bright and cheerful as 
if it had been bespoken to order. Oastloton 
Dark never looked to greater advantage, 
nor did its Lord ever appear in better 
spirits. We shall not trouble ourselves by 
describing a species of festivity in which 
tiiwe are few of our readers who have not 
mingled, at one time or other of their Uves. 
We would, therefore, entreat tliem to draw 
upon their own espOTience. Bo for as the 
dinner waS concerned, notbrng could be 
more successful — ^the most picturesque si>ot 
in the demesne had been selected. The 
viands were abundant os well as various. 
The guests were hungry, and tlic champagne 
was well iced. The cold punch, in the 
opinion of Mrs. Guy Flouncy, was superior 
to anything of the kind she had c\er tasted, 
and the hotth^i porter was as good as the 
punch. ** AU went merry as a marriage 
bell,” h4sM looked brighter, smiles 
kindled, cheeks glowed, speeches wore 
made, healths were drunk. 

The sunshine sparkled, and the green 
trees rustled to the music of the summer 
winds, until at length— for everything 
agrep^le, even a pio-nlc^ must end — the 
bouquet terminated, and ti»eparty breaking 
up, separated into groups of twoa and threos, 
to beguile the time as best they might in 
wandering abotis the beautifol grounils 
until evening should be sufficiently ad- 
vanced to warrant the possibility of effect- 
ing an ontranoe ixtto the ook^ hall, which 
baa been prepared for dancings 

Wo shell, if the reader have no objects, 
follow a party which, having separated 
from the rest, is proeeedmg in the direction 
of a thickly-wooded glen, traversed by a 
sparkling stream, whi<m has been fabhiouod 
by the hand of art into a series of pic- 
turesque waterfalls. Tlie Lord of Oastloton 
is justly propd of* these csfscadea They 
have been constructed at oozisiderable cx- 
l^nse, and are among the sights of his 
famous park. Glarunce Oopcl has been de- 
puted to afford l^dy Maitland and her 
niece an ojppprtunity of inspecting their 
beautieas and Colonel Trevylyan, whom 
every we had failed to detoch from the 
party, Is acting as a species of supernu- 
escort, 

"HuiV beautifbli” exclaimed the three 
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visitors, as a sudden turn in tlie path 
brought them within sight of tlie picture 
they had come to examine. 

How 3 wish 1 had brought my sketch- 
book^’’ said Mist Clare; ** 1 ^ould have had 
plenty of* time.” 

“I did not know you were an artistj” in- 
terrupted the Colonel. 

Hor am I, I know only suflftoient to bo 
able to amuse myself,” 

** And delight others?” 

**That dci>©ftd« upon their taste; but I 
do think this view Would wke a most 
charming sketch,” ** 

1 think I could show you a finer one,” 
said Clarence. 

** Impossible, I should Conceive.” 

" Ho you see that little wooded height on 
tho other side of the strain?” 

“ Yea, it is piictutesque/’ 

‘‘Well, on tho other side is a summer- 
house, which commands the finest prospect 
perhaps in England.” 

" Yos, but how are we to #each it?*’ 

** Sliould you fear to venture over this 
soiucM^hafc frail bridge?” 

“ Fear ! — oh, no. But what do you say, 
amit ?” 

think I s3^11 remain where I am; 
perhaps Colonel Trevylyan will be so kind as 
to take care of me,” replied Lady Maitland. 

The Colonel had no alternative but to 
express his ready consent, although his 
j* diteuess was sorely pul to the test; and he 
folloWad with a wistful eye the graoeftil 
movoments of Violet w slie passed over the 
bridge, and, escorted by her companion, 
disappeared among the trees which clothed 
tJio ^|iosite bank. 

well, it is worth coti^g such a 
zag j^Ath to see such a prospect,” said 
Violet, as they paused at last on the emi- 
nence, . 

am so delighted you think so.” ' 

“ Tho old gray baatle looks magnificent 
towering from among the trees.” 

“ How ahotdd you like to dwell in the 
castle you so much admired” 

^ Oh, not the least in the world ” 
«Why,mayIa8k?’’ 

** Because 1 don’t like castles ; and X am 
— ^nay, do not laugh — I tttn a Ihtle bit 
afraid of ghosts!” said Violet Olnre. 

was not laugh ing4---yoU have made 
mo serious — ^aidl now must I speak,^ or 
never. You cannot know how inoxpressi* 


bly dear to me you have, become. 1 live 
only in — — ” 

‘‘Stay,” said Violet, turning her large 
dai'k eyes full upon the speaker, “ this is 
what I did not expeefr-^what I cannot hear. 
Let us return — — ” 

“ One word before you go. I have been, 
bfear, to© abrupV^that may have offended 
you. 1 know that It is imposalble to express 
all I feel, or to say what I wish-— give me 
only a gleam of hope— tell me that I am 
not indinerent to you.” 

“ Certainly n^t: as a friend 1 shall never 
j cease to regaid you with interest; but—** 

“ Nothing more?” 

“ ItnpossSde. If you woxild not distress 
me, let us return.*’ 

And thus was Mr. Clarence Capcl, who 
deemed himself irreslstiblo, refos^ ; aud 
Colonel Trevylyan, whose practised eye 
looked keeply on the party as they re- 
turned, knew that something had comie to 
pass, and drew conclusions in his own 
favoin*, which an incident that occurred 
somewhat later in the ttoarse of tiie evening 
convinced him were altogether erroneous. 

THE WEATHBB. 

TXABS WlilOH W£nB lfiXTaJSHEI.T HOT 
AKn UBT. 

At present it seems probable that we shall 
have a variable summer; hot days are, 
however, prognosticated, and the following 
account of remarkably hot summers may 
therefore possess some interest. 

In 70fi the summer was so hot that the 

^In^O the Sat was so intense, that near 
Worms the reapers dropped dead in the fields. 

In 903 and again in 924, it was so hot 
that the corn and fruit were burut up. 

The year 1000 was so hot and dry that 
in Gfermany the pools of water disappeared, 
and the fim, being left to stink in ihe mod, 
bred a ^tUenoe. 

In 1X22 the heat was so excessive, that 
both man and cattle were struck dead. 

In 1X30 the earth yawned with drought 
Springs and rivers disappeared, and even 
the Bhine was dried up m j^lsace. 

In 1X32 the ear^ 0]^ned, and the rivers 
and springs disappeared in Alace. The 
Rhine was dried up. Xn 1132 the heat was 
80 great that eggs were cooked in the sand. 

In 1159 not a drop of rain fell in Italy 
after May, 
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riiq^|)«ii^|kui 9 ^ m0 


Xa 1160, 9 ^t the 3>attle of Bela, a great 
uaujiber of eoldlera died from the heat. 

Tha year 1171 was extremely hot in 
Ctetman^ 

In 1232 the beat was so great, especially 
in Germany, that it m said that eggs were 
roasted in the sands. ^ 

In 1260 many of tbo fttat^ganan soldiert 
died of excessive beat it ^ lAmouB battle 
foi^bt near Bela. 

The oonseentive 1276 and 1SS77 

were «o hoAand diy as to Odoasion a 

scarcity of fe- ' 

The yeSuO 
hot; a^sowioa 
The Seiii% the ^ 

iMp; the A0m<^^s and vineyards 
were Whit 

The ydavs 1363 and 1294 were exces** 
steely Wt oad SO iWt frest nnmbers 
of aniiWb mA m ms^ were 

scorched. 

In 14#tl^e Wat m» eiceessive. 
la 1447 Vm itouisar sms extremely hot 
In the snooessiTS ;yae^ 1473 and 1474 
the whole ea^ IWaM hb hre. In Hun> 
gary one miJtt Wide WWCPSS the Danube. 
fhllW OWiseWthB^ 1638, 1339, 
imWfaansseioely hot,and 

the firings failed* tn England wheat rose 
from 6b* to 65 b* per garter* 

Xn 1616 and. 16l6 the heat was awf* 
whiehaing in iVance, Italy, and the l^ethSi:- 
lands. £i 164o th^e were 68 oonsoonl^ 
days of exoesdve heat* 

In 1662 the warmth nras veiy gseat, the 
summer being the driest ever hnowu In 
Scotland^ y4 a Wtal eclipse of the son had 
hanpenad tlw year, o» ld?hday the 24th 
of 1|iHi;ch, wldeh hence xe^m the appel** 
llUlcm of ^ MWe Ipwdif 
The mmxoee of lo76 woe 
hot* It IS reUed riust one , of ^ mmioni 
of tonmy, who hi ^ paho^itow period 
ha«%e^the poor3^1^srfaW4»|h^^ 
Oaptioos 4iked a 

sm^d in Eife whet^ idm Ming m the 
mdi^r^ns Sharp, arohbiidiop * 

(w|i&h had Wi^ned in HSy), ^ ihnrder, 
he ?nplfed ^at he could not te% bat there 
had nOnMne weather ever ainoe, 

In lAtS ihe hetd was excessive. 


The first year of the eighteenth century 
was excessively warm, and the two follow- 
years were of the same description 
Xt is a singular coincidence, that in 1718 
6ie weather was extremely hot and dry all 
dwor JSuTope. The air lelt so oppressive 
ihat SH the theatres were shut m Pans 
Boaroidy any rdta fell for the space of nme 
plPdIils, and the springs and nvers dned 
^ The following year was equally hot. 
The thermumeter at Pans dl3 

degrees by Eahrenhe^’s scale. IW grass 
and com w|re quite parelied W s<nne 
places idle #uit-troes Idossomed Wo or 
three times. 

the jmws 1722 aM 1724 were dry 
and hot* ^ f 

The ysMMT 174$ Was mmarhi^ warm 
and dry, but tbe fidhming year WW still 
hotter, insomnich that the jpmss watered, 
and leaves Sm the trees 

neither min nor dsw W Ibr many jpsemths; 
and, m coniWW were adored 

up in the idwmhee to implore the Wnnty of 
refrmdiing showem 

In 17^ it wsaHkewlse extremely warm 
The years 1786 and l76t Were both of 
them remarkably hot; and «c was tlie year 
17^ 

1774 was exornsk^ hot And dry 

The year 1788 was also very hot and 
dry; and of the same character was 1811, 
famous fot its excellent vintage, and dis- 
tinguiBbod by me appmianoo of 
comet. , 

In 1818 the theatres remnined dosed for 
nearly a month, owing to the beat. ^ The 
maxmiuih bM was M degrsbb (li276 
Fahrenheit) m 1686, while fightmg was 
gmng on, on the 27th, 28th, and 29th of 
July, the thermometer marked 26 de^hwe^ 
cen^grode (9f^75 FdxEcnheit)* la 1822^ 
in the insictrmction of the 6di and 2lh «f 
June, at PMris die thcrmoineter miErked 
36 degrees osntiigrade. In 1885 the BeiW 
was almtht dri^ np. In I85(^ in the 
month ol June, on tW second ai^amnanj^ 
of the ohitoa, the thermometer mairkdd 
84 dsgmes centigrade^ The^h^est tum^ 
^peraturt^ wiiich mUn mm for d 

certaisi time varies frdn 40 th mS degrees 
(Wm 113 of Fahrenbdt). FteqMI 
ddents, however, occur af a iess dvatod 
fomperatura 
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EXHiSmOWf OF CABINET 

WOBK at core, house. 

AitTioiiE.] 

»«D FflimilTJMf — 9lXB»QIUV 

€lfM|>1B]«AS1K4. 

The MTommode** from the Royal Palace «t 
WiiMiaeir, vhicli ia repmemied in the «boT«i 
<mgraving, i« » cim<nis mid iuteieatitiff 
sp^tnea of art The atyle is Freneh, mid 
the date of its esmsiitloE about ITSO^ The 
flouring lines and turfaees of l^heee pieoea 
indicatie the frill period of the ** Booooo^** 
and we here recognise a distinct „/hmdfwi*e 
a^k, entirely distmet from the aromfectural 
treatment m on earlier period The beau- 
tifril deeerariine pattern in japan iForlCfWith 
which the dniclaoe of the pMon is diapereA 
is tery novel, and has an ex-oellent effrct, 
whilst execution is beyond ail praise ; 
indeed^ nothing can exceed the spirit and 


el^pmce of the small ^npt of flowers^ 
scarcely any two of whm wfU be Ibimd to 
be alike. The pointer of these is said to 
be Martini a frunons ji^panner a:^ pointer 
of snufr-b^es of this period, known by the 
S0itbri<)det of Vamit MosHhnJ^ 

The Exbibitioxi at Gore Bouse contains 
several articles of IhmlttirC appl^irtaii^timvte 
the Bed Chamber, and beldnmM lo 
periods and styles* Thry pll 

of tixCse from scanty and rnilB apparatus 

mads dse cf'lbr oomiang the Broisayi^od 
dtti^ the esriy Plontai^ets. Up la dkg* 
tirce SrBenry m., and ptlrhapB some^^t 
later, a portkm of the pmate, or demesne 
chamber, seems to have been partitioned o^ 
by wiiinflcotifi& or a tath and plaster waH, 
w the reception of the bed; thawall at the 
head and sides of the bed was nsuajQr 
wainscoted. Of the bed itself not xnnch& 
known, except that the tester was certainly 
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in Tiso in the twelfth century^ aa the ttanae 
it provided with a canopy for 
the protection of the head; the substmctiati 
on which the mattress lay was probAhly 
little more than a bench.' A cheat, or 
coffer, waft the chief append;^ to the hcA 
in the sleeping room. This Served the 
place of a wardrobe, and h,®'i^dtho cuwihrons 
apparel and moveables of the owner. The 
mattresses of the twelfth cehtttty were often 
covered with rich atniffa and quilted. Wil- 
liam Joymer, upholBterar to Henry HI., was 
directed", on a certain ocoa^On, to cover the 
King’s mattresaes withaUh, velvet, and other 
costly and materials. Ihe pihows 

and bQlstem were equally rich in character. 
But etnffta^ of these articles did not 
oorveepond with their ontsMe show. There 
is a germs of plants, ecientiftcally called 
gaMurrif hnt the popular name for which ia 
hed-strcao* Among the species forming the 
getius are the 'Cireat Hedge Bedstraw, or 
Wdd Madder, and €h>08e-grass. Thene 
appear, before the introdnotlon of more con- 
veuient and comfortable material, to have 
been used fd| stuffing mattresses for dainty 
limbs to repose uj^n, and also for strew- 
iiig upon the door. 

In the fourteenth century, the bedsteads 
were hung, as we have already indicated, 
with curtains; the bed ettrtains were hung 
on wooden rails. It must be confessed, 
that the curtains often gave goigeons testi- 
mony ot the skill of the neodlewomam 
Philippa of Hainault bad a bed on which 
sca-syrens were embroidered. The cover- 
let was also fteqneutly very rich. 

The Ittdi ley in hire bed, 

With neh oloihes beeped, 

Of gold end purpre peUe.^ 

The bedfttrnlture wae eometimes trimmed 
vrith expensive furs. 

If, liowever, foom the palaces of royalty, 
or the dwellings of nobl^ and merchants. 
We were to descend to the hut of the former 
or labourer, we ifoould ffnd hut the bariast 
,4Knd rudest materials. Pot instance, the 
ygUdriible I^timer inforxns that, in hie 
early days, a substantial yeoiman was con- 
tent with a bfllet of worn for Jbis pillow. 

believe that the meaneat sohUm; would 
now eaecrate and turn with dSWgnst foom 
thr elfor of each a lullet. 

fbe will of Bichard Pitaate, Earl 'of 
AvoitSah mentions several curlons particu- 


lars connected with the furniture of the 
mansions of the great during the fourteenth 
century. In regard to the furnitar© of the 
bed-ohamber, to his very dear wife, 
Philippa,** he bequeaths the blue bed of 
tapeatry, with die several arms of himself 
at^ he|: worked thereon; the bed of red and 
pale bine which was mifoc for shipboard ; a 
bed of black silk, with Uie ftirnitnro belong- 
ing to each of these three ; and whatever 
other beds she liad at the period of her 
marriage with him. To liis son, Bicharrj, 
he assigns his large bed, with all the furni- 
ture for the blue and white chamber ; a red- 
standard (four post) bed, called Clove;** 
the silk bod having a half canopy embroi- 
dered with the arms of Arundel and War- 
ren, together with cdl the furniture for that 
and the {irecodiim. To Thomas, hi^ son, he 
leaves hU standard bed of blue silk, em- 
broidered with griffins, with a whole 
canopy; the bed of red and blue satin with 
a half cano^, and all theftumiture belong- 
ing to it. To his daughter of Oharletou, 
hie bed of red silk, with a whole canopy, 
with all its fhmitnre. To his daughter 
Hareschal (Eliraheth, wife of the Earl 
Marshal), bed of arras, aud all the 
tapestry of the same manufooture, which 
he possessed when the said^ed was made 
for him. To his daughter Margaret, his 
blue bed, which was foma^ly in London, 
with all his fnmlvure. 

We will now give a specimen of the 
ftimiture of a sleeping-room in a noble- 
matfs mansion towturde the end of the 
sixteenth century. According tp an In- 
ventory taken in ^e twenty^tlilrd of Eliza- 
beth, we find that one of tlm principal 
bed-chambers in the Castle of Arundel was 
fomished as follows s—><< Three pieces of 
himgii:^ of oaks and white homes,* one 
bfidjstead of walnut-tree^ with tester of crim- 
son velvet embroidored whh cloth of gold, 
and fin© crimson silk curtains, with one 
counterpoint of crimson taffeta lined with 
white fiction, ix> the same ; one chair, and 
two long cushions of the saipo stuff, to thO 
same one feather-bed and bolster, <me 
pillow, three rugs, and two foatian blankets 
thereto; one ptdlet-bed upon the fioor, oiic 
boletm:, one covering of veadersi and one 
paUeit-oaae of canvas; one old cupboard of 
wainscot; one cai^t of gteen olo^ for the 
coifoattcd; one mir of andirons of iron; one 
cdose-sto^ and thirteen chamber-pots.’* 
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There were several chanil)er§ tenished in 
a nearly eim^at manner. 

The Exhihition is enriched hy some 
bed-lianginj?, in Genoa velvet, in the Italian 
style, of ihe seventeenth century. It is the 
pro})^ of Earl Amherst, and is marhedlOO. 
Nnmher 101 is a noticeable carved and gilt 
eoiieh,with embroidered cushion and 

We may now direct attention to the 
apparatus the purpose of holding the 
candles, and other sources of artificial light 
in use among our forefathers. The Eachi- 
bitiou contains some vei^ beautifhl speci- 
mens. No. 36 is a pair of carved and gilt 
stands or candelabra. They are executed 
in the French style, and belong to the end 
of the seventeenth bentaty. Articles of 
furniture of this kind were much in rogue 
in that and the following century. The | 
various apartments of Hampton Court 
Palace contain a numerous flelfciion of 
similar objects. Wo Wish also to notice 
N(j. 63, which is a bronso group, with 
omamental candelabra, in or-molm It is 
in tbe French style of the middle of the 
eighteentli century. For finisb and beauti- 
ful execution, it could not well he surpassed. 
It represents Venus, Cupid, and Vulcan. 

It must not be supposed that such per- 
fection was arrived at except through a 
long course of years. Although a “ chand- 
lery was generally attached to the resi- 
deiioes of the king and the chief nobility, 
Irom the commencement of the twelfth 
tbe apparatus in which candles 
V, ore i^xed w'as usually of a very primitive 
and rude description. Even in churches, 
the waX-lights were sometimes stuck in a 
ivnw on a wooden beam filled with prickets, 
aUo of wood. There are several writs of 
Henry III. directing iron branches to be 
attached to the piers of his halls at Oxford, 
Wirtichester, and other places; a OandleBticIc 
for his private chamber cost Ho more than 
eightpence! 

Tbe use of silver candlesticks does not 
appear to have prevailed then to any ex- 
tent, even in the royal apartment*. They 
were, indeed, often made by the kiUg^i^ direc- 
tion; but they were generally presented 
to churches. Seldom were siioh valuable 
ornaments used for secular purposes. 

In after-times, candiest&cka w^ some- 
times mode in the form of human figures, 
holding the sockets '&r Ihe lights in then: 
extended hands. Ifo. Bonne had one of 


these interesting relics in. his possession. 
They are mentioned in ‘'Vittoria Coma- 
bans” (1612) : — " He showed like a pewter 
pan^estick, fashioned like a man in armour, 
holdin'g a tiking-staft in his hand^ Uftle big- 
ger than a cssimA’’ Bhakspesm also has a 
passage in the second soeue m fourth act 
of King Henry VlU*, to Ike same effect — 

•* Their horseaven stt hke fixed candlestioks, 
'With torebstavss in their hands.” 

Until about the middle of the thirteenth 
century, the ladies must have been satisfied 
with the reflection of their beautiftil per- 
sons in mirrors mode of iron, steel, and 
polished marble. Johannes Peckham, an 
English Franciscan monk^ who taught at 
Oxfdrd, Paris, and Borne, and' who wrote, 
about year l27fi> a treatise on opticet 
speaks of glass mirrors, and says also tha^ 
they were covered on the back with lead. 
The lead was poured over the glass plam 
while hot as it came from the furnace. But 
even so late as towards the middle of the 
sixteenth century, we find, in an inventory 
of the goods and chatels” of Henry VIII., 
at St Jameses Palace, mentidi^is made cf 
** steep’ looking-glasses. 

We have specimens of mirrors of tlic 
period of Charles H. in this exhibition. 
That marked 22, of the date 1660-70, is the 
property of Earl Amherst, one of the prin- 
cipal contributors, lit is enriched with an 
acanthus roll of chased silver, showing 
many elegant motives, and therefore well 
worthy of attention. Tlie mirror, in a 
carved and gilt wood foante (mark^ 34)i 
is in the Venetian style, of the date 1600. 
The style of the pwriod of Louis XIV. is 
seen, perhaps, to greater advaiitHgo in 
purely decorative ol^ects, such as murors, 
candelabra, &c., than in strictly useful 
articles, where rimihur disidays of florid 
ornament are too apt to induce structural 
inconsistencies. In the present instoi^oc 
the simple and well-contrasted mouldings 
that Burrmund the glass give consistency 
and propriety to the whole composition, 
i whilst the setw^and strap-work, aztd vailotia 
I ofi^amental motives, elegant and affective 
in detril^ are judiciously conneebad with 
the firamework of the glass, the various 
parts bring well balanced and contrasted. 
Number 9^ the prei)erty of Earl Amherst, 
dates about 1670. The gxrtup consists of a 
mirror, table, two candelabra, two seoaeef, 
and a small mirror. 
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FRESH- WATER AtQAS 

llAV||U09O«PBtttltTM VONILIFORME. 

Tmft woR^^lfhlly befU3itiM little plant is 
foundj^wixig attaclied to stones in "gentlv- 
Qowin^; streams pore wocteri or In mrells. 


HE it out of the water j it runs out oi the 
hand like sometiung aHve, and when floated 
it moves about i^n the paper more m the 
manner of an animal than a vegetable anb- 
stance. In Spring it a^eaxs like green 
down upon the stones* brantdies am 



fiATiiAcaoer]!.&irtrK svAOHaTK* 


orfthuLtaiikiL^^ Eisofancdiva^gmeaoolomv altem^with Httle round tiilta of 

and givwing in llsieik m the heauiiEll beading of whM may be aeon 

so e^tairivdijr that it is diiBloiilt to the uaked epe, h&t aremoh mom strike 
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m 


ing whoa a lens is usod. Then eve^ se- 
parate little whorl is found to be a nurfl^e 
of boaufy. No one nnacqitalnted with’UHB 



»ArsA,cir0*vinK!niioK VA&trjt. 

little plant would inia^ne, on taking it 
fiom the water, that be had found a ti^a* 
sure, on the contrary, the mncUaginous 
ma'^se*^ are very nttpleasatit -looking; but it 
will well repay any trouble that may be 
taken in oWiining it. Tbe Batrachoaper- 
mums dre frosh-waiter al^ ; the structure 
of these plttptfi ip «uch wint they can only 
growiti w«hsr. When; expoaed to the air 
they wither and cease to grow. Vaucher’s 
description of this tribe is so good, so true 
to nature, that I will quote 
it "Be says ; — ^ Nptlung 
'^^ottld be wouting in the 
i)eau^ 4:his speeie^, if its 
raim&atlfmi were anci- 
ently latoe.tq he iseett hy tine 
naked ejo) if itp dolour 
^ ere inorp brl^teit ? it flaatp 
with much grhee la 
rivulets^ whl^ its iiaps<a» 
inents are suohasipodidiedd 
one at the Ih^t -j^duoe tU 
take it for an auitniated ha- 
ing. Its hib iaitP about a 
year, and as it 
every memth it is UMtv wfth 
in nearly all peaPoda/' 

Tliere are several varietioP 
ofBatrachoppemtun B.Va^ 
gmn is, as far aP Tftgarda 
colour, the most bpautiral of 
them alii It is of a! lovely Raucous greon, 
vary-|»re*fy gkd^gmoidhl TOs vidlety is 
much jsme rare than tlie B. MoollifoirtKre, 
and seams to^ke^iPt airing littb thiAg, 


affeotiug Alpine streams. It h^s been 
Cmd on the summit of Bnowdon, also in 
Aberdeenshine, %%99 feet above ttie level of 
the sea. It has also been dis- 
coveted in 0alway ; and a large pnp- 
ply was sent to me last year by a 
«mend Ibund a gpu^fon of it 
in that most lovely j^eA the Isle of 
Arran^ off the ooapt of Ayrshire* 
phSoe rich in lhn,^apiety of its sup- 
nUes Ibr the patiwlik Bbsdh* dlgae, 
noth marine and Ibesh-wsder— mm 
pltuts and fenMhHw) say nothing of 
" Its geology, make It a most deshv 
able place to*tarty in; and then the 
beauty, the eaoeeding, the eurpass- 
\ ing beau^l But t must cheek my- 
Se^ tmw|ilmgly almost, and return 
to the little plants. B. Atmun is 
another raSher rare variety, of most 
delicate testure—'olive-green when young 
— ^foll black, as its name denotes, when 
come to maturity. 

The fftxest spechnefis T ever taw were 
from a well near the nuns of ^ nastle. 
B. Stagnatum, too, is a driloatiimu graoe^ 
variety, found in quiet welwror sindiigs, 
clinging to grass, of to rushes. H is of a 
pale lilac and " y©!SSwisb*#?ttoii eoloUr, 
and very minute: much less iobu<>t than 
the B. Mouiliforme. It is not very easy 


.2%vc, 
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iwlMr tibia pui^iKiide. T^kie a portion (xf 
pkiit ytm wiflb to dry* and having pr^pniiiA 
a pioc? of good paper the eiae 
pl^.e it titiaeir the plant in Ikfi pm pf 
wAtdT; then holding the p$fp^ ifith the 
Idl han4 pWe the plant m you %ish It to 
he. A aUver fhiit^Ehifei or a cank^> hahr 
penpiL IS thOj heat ha the pi^ppae. Then 
•draiv it gmdaallj oat of ihe water^ elaai^ng 
it aa li^k as po^iblo, or it xiU xm hack 
into the plate^ and yon vviU have ail to do 
again ! Then h^km^ piece of blotting- 
paper, pla<*ed a hoaid ^ the conve- 
nience ofeariyii^g itj aspd put jt in a ehady 
ropni» leaving nntll tjemctly dry? after- 
wards danffp the haoh 0f the paper on which 
the apaognens and anh^t them to 
heavy pteten^. V thwe delicate planta 
acre to he pteeaeu Wore they were dry, 
they would hdhere to the paper which was 
pla^d pfer them, and lie quite spoiled. 

The more we examine the works of God, 
a»4 etpepialiy those minute objects of 
<rteation, the more shall we fW disposed to 
aay with the Psalmist t **ln wisdom hast 
thou made tlmm alh*^ Well might the 
weaiy travetWf Hun^ Perk, have his 
fdint^ng spiaSsit refreshed by the beauty of a 
little moss, ax^d kus Ihith Strongthened by 
pbsef^ ing that even this tiny thing had 
nutrhnent provided for its support. 

*‘P<« wunderftil Indeed are all P^is works, 

VleoKant to know, and worthiest to he aU 

Ttad in lonrewnbraaoe always with deUght.*’ 

Miltok. 


A OTAPTJSK m OULDfAKY 
TJfiJaOTABtM. 

^ W> ^neans abundantly 
supplied w|tih tffi^i^tahles towards |2ie 
hsrmina^kn of me aanttugr^ it 

was not/^ye “w to ond of Hie 

ir<ng!ti of Heniy to *®y saladsi, 

carrots, tonii^ pr oih^ edthk roofa, ww 
produndd in llttgbs&d ; to llto of tose 
Vegititoles that were nsod wajpe Iwoited 
trto Wland and Flanders. toeeh^ilMthia- 
toei» to wanted a «aM> wik o«>liged 
to tophto n messenger totor^pato*^** 
Home, howevht, is, in mm dtoi% 
in this. Our axmestors, long htore 
to |Iig|hlh"s to% kid ft^taMadk tolh^too# 
ujustardT^ wattooret«» ^**4 ®oj). 


QnioB% garlic, and leeks appear to have 
almost the only alliaceous plants in 
nse before the year 1400. 

It is probable tl)at some species qf tlif 
was 

countxy by the v^m; 

tloned among to oldest llngiish 
The Sakon name for February 
ketk^ and tot 4s to season when to, sprouts 
ftom the old sibato begin to bq 0;^ to pse* 

The variety of cabbage which wns 
cultivated here cannot be ascertained, since 
our forefathers had so distinctive name for 
the didbrent kinds. Kmnei^m^ improve- 
ments have been made in tlie cultivation of 
this vegetahlo, and many new varieties in- 
troduced by different individuals at com* 
paratively recent dates. 

The close-hearted variety, which as noW 
more pecoliavly called cabbage, was fof 
many jtmrs^ imported into England from 
Holtod. Sir Aptony Afth^ first intro- 
duced its cultivation here. This planter of 
cabbages likewise rendered to name knoyni 
by other deeds less creditable to his cha- 
racter, It is related that he had u coip* 
mand at Oales (Cadis), where he got much 
by rapine, e»»pcoiiilIy ftom a lady who 
intrustea her jewels to lus honcmr ; whence- 
to jest on him,, tot he got more by 
ton by cah and cabbage.*^ There is said 
to be a cabbage at his feet, sculptured on 
his monunmnt, at Wimhome, 3t. OUcar m 
Dorsetsliire. 

Although Ashley Uitroduci^d the cabbas^, 
it does n.it appear to have become g(i|neraUy 
cultivated? for we continued to imi^ 
ve^able to many yeart. Ben Jonson, 
who wrote more than half a cautwiy aftei- 
TWards„ says, '♦ Ete hath news from to i^ow 
OmmWies in cabbages.” 

The gardcn^oraltura ewf to Tepwv wa« 
probably inttnduced aim by to Homans ; 
and tot, tough xt^lecto* 4k wa® 
altogether lost? ahd^ to be^ao 

for a time, was r^toredTby to moitoh-* 
those constant ip^mtons to fosterers oi 
hprticultare* ^ 

There is no touht that to® md wu® iu 
I^ayato ht tb^ itotontjE* if, 

ton to»to«d by one* wnter. 
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(ropan, in his ofHealthr puhliBhed 

in 1597, pays, that " althougli many men 
love to eat turnips, yet do flfvrme abhor 
tbcmt** Oeai‘ardo, who imbUshed in the 
same year> leads to ccmohide tlmt ^ihore 
thaitf one TaWe^ ehlt^vated in tha en*. 
Tt^lrbUfl 5f tidnSon, at that time. "Ilie 
ae^al! eayfe'he, " fmrxL hy a -Ullage 

neito^ lAjndtm, icalled HaidiefflBy, in a aandie 
grmmd, and bronglideothe Crbesein Cheap- 
aide by tile women of that viltape to do 
soldo, are the best 1?hat f eVer tasted.** 

Otir aneestore a|^;>6ar to have applied the 
turnip to more extensive uses as an esculent 
tliftn is dtme in the present day. It is 
reoorrlod that, in the years 1629 and 1630* 
when there wfes a dearth ib lEn^dabd, very 
pood, w'liite, hibtinp, and wholesome bre$4 
was made of boiled turnips, deprived of 
tlioif moipture by pressure, and then kneaded 
with an equal quanHty of wheatmi fionr, 
the ^tliolr forming what was called fvrwip- 
brtiatH The scarcity of corn in 1(393 obliged 
the poor people c^T Essex again to have 
1 cooufsc to this species of food This bread 
could not, it is said, be distinguished by 
tire eye from a wheaten loaf; neither did 
tlio smell rndoh betray it, especially when 
cold. 

The annual value of the turnips now 
grown is estimated at fourteen millions 
su rling ! 

Historical evidence vrould make it appear 
Uiat both the Pas and the Blast must not 
only have been introduced, but extensively 
( ultivated, in some parts of Scotland, as 
vH.1 as in England, at a very early period. 
It is on record that, when the English 
forces were besieging a castle m Lothian, 
in the year 1289, their supply of jirovisioas 
was cxnausted, and their only resource was 
in the peas and beant of the surrounding 
fields. This dbrcumstance would alffiost 
lead to a bo^f that the pea was then one 
of the stapln aitioiss of moduoe for human 
food. 

*!nie more dellotate kinds, however, do 
not appear to have been cultivated in Eng-, 
land until a much later period. In the 
reign of Hemiy tint Eighth^ the pea would 
apf^toliMhQumwhiiA^ a rarity, as in the 
privy purse expenses of that king is an 
entry, “ pji^d tp a man in reward for bring- 
ing !tiia graoe, 4s. $d.^’ 

a spng, kmmur,,ai^ed London 
Ly ckponny,’* made in the time of Benry ^he 


Sixth, peaseo^ appemrto. have been com- 
in6iity eold in London 

** Then unto Xonidoa I dyda me hye, 

OTsa the land ft hear^ the pryse : 

* 0M$pmoo4« to cry,** 

At Windsor, there Is a street eaUsd ‘^Feas- 
cod^** mentioned by that name ih old docn- 
inents. 

Fuller informs us fhat even in the 

time of Queen Eliieabeth, brought fVom 

Holland, and were dt dainties Ibsrladies-*- 
th^ oame so far, and co^ so dear,** 

The large Variety Of bean, called the 
“ Windsor bean,** is said to have been first 
cultivated in this neighbourhood by some 
of tbe Dutch gardenwTS who came Over at 
tlie Revolution. There is a field near Eton 
still called " The !Duti;lniian*8 iplarden.*’ 

That species of bean called ” the jhinner*' 
was introdpt’ed from South Araerica in 
1633. It is supposed that the scarlet va- 
riety was first cultivated about that time 
by Tradescant, the celebrated gardener at 
Lambeth. It wgs then, we are told, In so 
great repute for its flowers, tiiat they formed 
the leading ornament in the nosegays of 
the ladies ; and it seems to hive k^t its 
place only as an ornamental plant for 
nearly a hundred years, as its legumes were 
seldom used as an edible substance until 
brought into notice by Miller, of Chelsea, in 
the eighteenth centu^. 

The first notice of SjemAnsr being used as 
an edible in Eurmre occurs in the > ear 13r>l, 
in a li«4t of the different vegetables consumed 
by the monks on fast-clays. Tliis plant 
found a place among culinary vegetables at 
rather an early period in England; for 
Turner, who wrote in 1668, mentions it as 
being at tiiat time in common cultivation, 
and prepared for the table precisely in the 
same manner as it is at present. 

In the reign of Henry the Eighth, the 
AuTtenoXK was flrst planted in our ^rdens. 
In the privy purse expenses of this kiUj^ we 
find several entries regarding aitidbokes. 
Thus ;— ** Paid td^ a servant of Maiimr Tni- 
sorer, ih reward for brings cWcAecchfes to 
the lung’s grate to YonKe Piiiee, 4s. 4d.** 
A treatise, written in the reigii of Mery, on 
"the l»e»»t sdttynge and keepyuge of arti- 
chokes,** is still preserved in the Harleiau 
Kbra,ry. 

The jKRiriAtKM AutxckuokU is a native 
of Braxil, and was tot infeuduced in 1667 
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itoto this country, Trhcre it was xntiGh 
esteamed b^ibro potatoes were brou^t 
general adoption . Its name is derived 
tbe siniilan’ty of flavour obsorvi^blelseiw^ 
tbe roots of tbe common eunflblvnr tSie 
bottom of the artichoke* I1» dietiiftjoi^ire 
^thet is h corruption Italian 

Ibr sunflower, and "bears no tmr^ 
eticc, as might ba Icnaginod^ to the (^ty ^ 
Jerusalem* » 

We are indebted BoiC id^e introduction <d' 
tbe OAunoirto the l'ibiadnge> vho, in the 
reign of Eliaabeili^eo^^ regain EnjRpand 
trom the insnp^rtaw of their 

Siianish master, thbiB^hd. Find- 
ing the soil about Satidwkl^ m ve)[y 
favourable for the utdture df the carrot, tbe 
emigrants wa >«*|gaged in its pTodnotioa 
on that aiMt^ Tha BngHah, iP^hose fcnowA 
ledge of horticultiiie was at that titne 
extroraolj^ oirotEinaedhed, w«re well |deased 
to add another edible vegetable to the 
ecanty list which was then tmder general 
cultivation. The carroty consequently, grew 
rapidly into estnetn; and^ being made an 
object of careful oultnre, was vltfy shortly 
iiatnnilieed throut^nt iha ifdand. « 

Wc are Ibid by Farhinaan^ the famous 
botanist to James the First, that iu his time 
the ladies adorned their head<^dres»e6^wilh 
carrot4caves, the light feathery veirdnre 
which caused them to he no contemptible 
substitute for the plumage of birds. Al- 
though the taste of the fair sen in the pre- 
sent day has discarded this ornament, the 
leaves of the carrot are even now aometimes 
used as house, decorations. If in the winter 
a Bt‘ction be out from the end or thick part 
of the root, and this be placed in a shallow 
vessel containing water, young and ddicato 
leas-ce are developed, forming a ** radiated 
tuft," the gmceM and ve^nt appearance 
of which makes li A pleasing ornament Ibr 
the mantel-pieoe, in that sea^un when any 
aemblauce of Vegetation is a welcome relief 
to tl>e eye. 

Although SiiuEane Was aent Atom Eng- 
land to the Continent by fc^bel and Tamer 
before the middle of the slAteeadth oehtary, 
yet no professional aeooaxlt ^ it appeared 
fbr imaidy a century after lihai f«i&d ; the 
earliest notice being that talt^ of £l by 
in 1731 5 and it was net tintil the 
year 1767 that ft was tot brought, by Dt. 
ijettftOth, into gar- 

dfm Vegetable. 


The SitisnuT was introducod from the 
East some three centuries back; being 
hawawn in British hordculture so early as 
ntkoitt the middle of the sixteenth century. 
It was thrm^^ly very highly prized* Wor- 
Udge, a wrStfirtf the latter end of the 
♦eventeenth it as “the 
awe«test| whites^ and most wholesome of 
roots*’* Hia akirret is one of those plants 
whieh are now m^eoted, because we are 
become acquainted with others more plea- 
sant to the taste an^ more paofltable in their 
culture. Its peculiar awaatneps^so do- 
lightftfl to the palates ef oor jaas-reflned 
lbrefathera>^to na appears 'au^oou&ly 
aveet. 

For some time afbaf the cniaNiflon of 
ahitrets had become neglheied &r the gar- 
dens of the rsdk they atlfl to be 

an object of muttvatiOn .axxioi:^ ^ |k>or in 
a few remote parts of the country. But 
even in those sitnaiionl Ihji^ have# now 
veiy generally given Wayao w potato. 

The Gs.mirnowHtt waa Bmbrooglit into 
England fhom the Xsiand of Oj^rus. The 
exact peilod of |ts iatrodvoti^ into our 
horticulture not known $ but it was cer- 
tainly cuhlrated hero at'uhe beginning of 
tbe seventeenth century, although as a 
mrity wliich oou .14 w produced at the 
tables of the t^t wpiBeut. In the year 
1619, two cauliflowers cost three shillings ; 
tbe jpriee of Wheat being then thirty-five 
ahillmgs afld fourpence per quarter. It v aa 
not, however, until the latter end of the 
same oeh^my that this vegetable was 
broui^t to sny degree of perftjction; at 
least it was not raised In sufficient abun- 
darwe to appear in Our EngliBh' markets 
until that period. 

Dr. Johnson used to say of this^vegetablo, 
“ Of all flowers 1 like me eauliflower the 
best.*’ * 

Mr, Myatt, of Dpptforfl/wos the flrstwbv 
cultivated KuonAnn for Ihe market, ft is 
not more than forly years ago siuO^ he first 
sent five huttchoa it to the Bilrodgh Mar- 
ket ; of wliich he prevailed on some one to 
purchaae thrbe by way of enwrim^n^^pud 
the other two m woe oonm^ed ko hling 
ha-k unsold. , 

In a future article^ WO, shall oflbr a fbw 
obscrvatimni lem If^Vsspioh Oufluaxy vegO^hlj^ 
which w0 not be ^thotlt imMst to^ our 
readers. • » 
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MAT 1*1 M»f. t*«tXA», 


THE TS^ORK-T^^BLB FKIETO. 


Ti 0 i»-X 4 LLY IJUtfP MAT, 

M.Aier%ai$*-r--Z wdi <si cvt^cb^Ucordi; I iHtaSai 
maize crodiet^itik ; « Ut<i« of ««.h of of 

fifreen oryetal 1 plidli Hgfiit 

Uitto; 5 eUfules of itofittot (4 demo of 
two li^^hted;) ; 9 dkidne wHU ^ « y»i^ of 
a«d irieon chc^les MdaH<s<Ao4oX)k; gryotol ooM. 
A1 (k> (tome gretm oturd- *^4 a 

littl«irtar«. 


ytvsM iJfee W9dl cover tl 

end of the «ud 4 i» 1 ^ roitn 

Work one mtt 4 mpre. ^ 

-j;' t Z 4 t tKi»e9 t] 

mad, 


Zrd i2(MMf«l,^(SA]t)de coioor^j,) -f ^ gi'ccn 
on 3, 3 scarlet^ + 7 tiinefe 


Bound. — (N©M scarlet, and green) 
-I- 7 froon oa 3 , 3 acexlet on scarlet, 4 7 

Btmd . — (JSText scarlet, and silk.) 4- 
4 silk, I long silk taken on centre of 5 

r een in tl%d round, 4 more bilk (aJJ. 9 on 
Kreen), 3 scarlet on 3, -f* 7 time's. 
eWfe Bound , — (Koxt scarlet, and silk.) -f 
4 j^lk on centre 3 of 0, and all tlie space 
between ckwety covered vritb scarlet. 4* 

^ 7S^SoMi»d.—(Iiigbtest scarlet* wlk.) 

In thU rnmni % ^ 

witb t|ie silk, on the centre of jra* searlet 
ia tbir4 rotfnd, and aU tbe ir^t of the 
i^onnd is wood. Faifeiteni com. 

With the datke^ scarlet, and a coarse 
hcok,do aroinithnf j 4“ ^ ^ o'^***^ 

iy + 
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caransEivs. ar xm, vtJjuoK* 


jM I Be w4«r clkAin, 1 ail i^ound Qik imii^ 

f^ inpittxid. aevfod* » i 

iC^pt p jToead qaard-l)oa,rd $ inehefe in Tup m nunt^ 

diaaketw largertJwm tiu mat. CJover it on }m, toee vMi^ end thapea fu^dfet All ijjnfl 
botH »iid«8 CttUco, Tvok togatber at inaa4» exactly alike Ifalce a diain of J6 

tbe edge, (nek the wo6i*werk dowrft m the stitches aith the white Wool Cat a piece 
centl'e, bo tliat th^ire JOv a margin of IJ inch Com* m^liea lonir . hold It m. nud 



tBIEUP. 


ud 



>^ork on one mde 4iho cihiiSSift t)!iiia : 
j, I slip, 1 So, I sdc, I sao, 1 
S( ; bend tlie wire do^ && oilier aide 4»f 
the ebflin — % more Sc^hi tile stime etitcb, 
1 Sc in tbo firet on tbe other aide 
I hain, 1 Sdc, 9 Pc, I Sdc, It ^ 

7 vri»t the ends of the wir<% tboee uf 

'wool, together, and for each iubhe ^ 

petals. For the ecOrlet^ one Kude pi the 
l*t^tal is done witli tile lightest f^fi4o.^e 
otlier with the next to It* Some endd^Of th® 
crysftal cord, and four pieces of ohenp^ 
oac'b an inch long, in^o ^feetened tbo 
svntre of each Sowerr ^e green openl^e 
is put in the scarlet Bowex«, and scat^ % 
Uie white. 

Tits tauxm * — 18 are to be made, % in 
each shade of the otjstal t^l. Oat 18 
pieces df ii^e, each ite'e inches long. !Kake 
a chAin of 18 stitches. Hold In the wire 


even i^ith the chain, otk which woth (miss- 


t the first 
;i^i 


, 1 sUp, 1 Sc. 1 Sdo, x% 
Bk thfitilteh at the |Mdnt 


do 4 Sci^ betid^ the wine down the other 
sMe^W*hi£r«o4Bc, I Sdc, n Pc, 
i ofl* as for the 

petals. * 

Sew the flowers, oacsh Wfth ^ree leaves. 


at bi^al dismto on^ijSSie honte of the mat, 
so as completely to oonooil #e calico. 


MCEBAUIOl* cmSitmtfB AHP <30IXAR. 

A^x^WTph^r-^'l^noh muslin, with Mesws W. 
Evans and Oo.*s royal eanbroideiy cottoo. ISfes. SO 
i&dOO. 

Wa have selected the aceompanyitig design 
for the readers of the Faiciz.y Feuswo. be- 
csttte being able to give ona per4»ct pattern, 
^putwhich the wb<ue can be drawn, k will 
W^d|ttid particularly nsaful tO those 6f our 
cmei^ndents who are too far hrom large 
''^WHS to have moJPy facilities for obtaining 
no|s|lties. 

medalUon style (of which this is « 
j^eoimen) is jnst now extrem^y Ibahionablc 
111 t^aris, end is worked in two Ways, suit- 
able' either for the novice or the practised 
needlewoman. Xhe laodaUion itself is al- 
df rather a s(^,bedvy the 

within being in oi 

womie; but the spacedbdts^eeii f^tdedal- 
Mona both in the gad the ooHar, 

a)^e either lek oftlie j^in nmsfin, or worked 
la bds^s, with tShe btelln between them ent 


lao 
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e^oct will hfi m 
tm ao^i^vlng. the latter liias Hie 4i|#^ 
nhee ef Irish gvipare, the gromik^ 
like that of eome of oar Bpe<m»te jOf ffm% 
hieer ^ 

^Phe ppewjut design oon he in 

either manner. ^ 

Ifl order to draw like pattern, fir^ 
the collar and £tont of t^e habit--i»hict jfa 
mtteliii {leaving am|de. ifflttirfiJie) ; tlieiv4a 
the lattsigltnark with a^|l«hoU the porHon 
yon V, ish worked* CSSit ottt a piece of trao-* 
ing-paper the Biae of ^.he c^ar and of the 
etnbroidfep^d part of the uabit-bhiri, and 
oopy 00 me MI«ehBed tnedalUon^ which we 
m a sepafiH^ piece* Lay tihis under 
the jiaMwsjhw-pap^,to draw the centre of the 
iive modaQi^b rcrnnd the neck When tlik 
ie traced, tlic pattern tor the neck, ana 
ao on tiW are completed. The collar is 
to he dkfiwn in the same way, heginning 
with centre, 

From the pattern thus prepare!^ any 
n^W of collars may be traced cm the 
rnnslin with a taper brash or soft ipnU, 
dipped in a eolnrion of indigo and gmn 
yrater, ^ 

Yho outer oiroie of holes in the medallion 
IS done in button-hole etlich, with No, 40 
cotton the inner onee are eimply sewed 
over with the same. The petids and btem 
of tlie dower in sarin stitch, with No. 60$ 
the eyelet holes with the same eettpn, OTer^ 
ooitt. The siafdlop la in oradnated overcast 
stitch, with No, 40. ^oold the jptmnd 
between the medalUonH he barred, the We 
most he done in the irregular seen in 
the mousquetaire collar, page 196, VeL 3, 
New Series of the FAWtnr FniEim^ They 
must he traded, eipsely covered with button- 
hole sritch, ai^ then Hie spaces between 
them mt ouh 

To variuris norreii^iondett who Sn^uhre 
respecting elemonWy instniorion, we beg 
to suggisSt ^ Old FattftT 

Fbibsp, and volit 1 to d> New Series, c»n- 
iain tlie clearest poss^tle hurtiueri^ in all 
kinds ol Ikncy wmrk, w^h terms 

itBed,&c* Wehegthw,tk«rt(&^ 
these hack volumes at ibeir 
venienoe, and to consult Iheir TM^ m eny 
diftkiui^ rikftt may ariH ettr hri% 
too hNhted to permit ua to tw{»at ihe first 
lessoHM in each 3raneh cif dwporathre work. 


OH WSAVOlIO AND 

HAIR OENAUBaStS. 

(.sFCOMn Auaicci;.! 

Tun pattent we are now about to ^rive dfdr 
readtSm 1ft #vr a brooch. It is to worked to 



(’rAircBJi run a naaocn ] 


five lengths, three of which’— those for the 
hows— exQ to meastihe three inches cat h, and 
the other two (those for the ends; two inches 
each. Xi^tor weights must be used, and 
for this pur]ioee leaden bullets of a quarter 
of an ounce each will do very nicely, If a 
groove be made round them to receive the 
twist. 

twenty-eight stnmds of six orutoe hairs 
each, depending og the fineness of the h$kj 
mobt be prefiared ncooidtoff to the toetruc- 
tums already given at page^ these eloaads 
Ore to he arranged in groups bf^fowa; em 
group being lettered ode iMfoy 

vond a cross is to be made betweaa two ef 
the ^onps, to mark the pmoe 
meumng each round, aa to cfit of the table 
and Btarands in page 7& 

l4i Hie filfst 

ffmp iimooedtotriy oh riie Hss eross, 

fake strand N (Hr the to ^ 

ri]^t hand, and strand 4^ toft fhtod, 
pass the fesmm ew rias kMr, sm toy 
them down to eato toke 

atrand a to toe left toiftd, and strand h in 
the right hand, and fomier toufor 

the latter, mevi^ strand h into toe place ef 
a, wtole the oi%msd $tamd o> instead of 


(rnKAimrr At HAta^woiut 


m 


beitxg 0 )D is ^»!tti$d overatrftxu} gi<dait bsA&t^ of a i»iif>broo«l!i consists 

Ht mi taMs its pl<M5c, Jatttar h itt urntmeii^ mi deHciw^} 

m^it, fttxdi bseomiogl. Proofed jOaw to liiSiioe <i«w«y tbhig liksly to inar these 
the saocmd grotxp, and weat^e it in soma ^aalitlss Tm avoiaeA 

ftray-^iz*» passu^g d over and Inisgu)^ A bracelet may HAearnie be made with 
and over Oontinne thus through iHls pattem by arm»|pi!w tbixty^wo or 
each group, until the cross is melied. ^Im forty strands in groups of and potting 
round is worked to the twioe Otr thrive as mMky^ 

2itd JSo«ntir*^ake two etrands the hairs in each stranA A 
groop on the rigH and b#o Irom the one tube of two inches or rather 
on & left of Sie crosS) land arrange them more in circumfhrsnce, and 
into a group In the space which intervenes hair eighteen or twenty 
between the twp lettered groups, and work inohoa in length wlH h« 
tliem eaaetly as in the previous round, vis., reo^ite. 
passinj^ the fbnrth, er rkhl^l^Um^ atrand, The above pattaro mav 
over the third, egtd the or ieft-hand be worked in four-inch 
strand. imdertheSieOUpd and overdhethipdL hmr ; it is made in two 
then raise up two strS^de ^ or plaits each mea- 

draw the Woven plaH gSntly iplnwe tube surmg an inch and a quar- aAS-aiNc ' 
ill the centre, and restr thw two strands ter. Eighteen hairs will be required for 
in the right hand to their places on the a each strand, and a Hne wire must be snb« 
and 6 of the tirst group to the right of the stituted for the central tube i the ordinary 
ciuas, and'%he two in the Wt hand to tlie weights may be nsed. Draw on the table 
vacant d and, e in the first group to tlio left witli white chaDc. sisobeen line« radiating 
of the cross, ’taking care pot to twist or frqjtn the centre like the spokes of a wheel 
misplace thei% but to see that they come Arrange these lines in pairs, so that each 
straight from tbs centre. pair shall be eqaidistant, and exactly 

Proceed now as follows ;^Tako strands paraUel with, or oppo^te to anotiier pair, 
a and 6 from the dtwt group to the Icfb of Letter tliat pair of lines exactly at the 
tlie cross, and strands d and e from the centre of the ^ttom of the table, or the part 
second group to the lOH, and amnge these close to us, and their opposites, or those 
four in the intervening space between the exactly at the centre of the top of the table, 
letters on either side, work them in the o. letter the pairs immeimtely in the 
nMumer we have just directed, gently draw centres of the right and the left-hand sides 
the or plait thus woven up to the tube, of the table h: letter the uair between the 
and replace die strands : continue tu repeat bottom 9 and the rlght^iand h end those 
tbisaU round until the cross is reached, opposite e: lettaer the pair between the 
This round is worked towards the bottom a and the le^hand 6 and those 

These two rounds constitute the whole opposite A 
pattenm, and (tre to he repcaM akematoly. Having careftiby spared the strands in 
hitsft wurkinjetowsuds the and using tha proper way, and attached the balance 
the orkflnad gtoups, and then pmrklug to-* wei^pts, lay a strand on each of tlm six- 
wards^ left, and compoundingeaoh group, teen Unas, and oommenoa as fblWws ; — 
£ij|d^tomch halt will be long enough Ibr Take up the two etsrands or pahr at 
having the brooch* The tube m the oentoe bottom dettoted a, and turn jbheiU over 
most not tneasoro mom than an inch iir<dr- into the plaises of the pair at top Icttored a, 
^otttnftaaifeie. laying fhem down jnst inside those olreadv 

Wh#i 'the .toug^shnva been a^ lifting thato^ftoto the top back 

wmlto^iwaidiei^4ded»aud&deftt^ toftlllbe vaeent lines at huftbrn : take up 

«lha Ikm miuat he dementod into l^heir pro* the pedr hum the A on ftie tight-hand 
^ Itotorvrtftm two exirotnitles bei^n«a% side, and lay thm^down inside the pair 
toetoued m dtmly ^ftarod b on the left-hand idde, bringing 
Undines the ends amsb then be cetoented these latter hack vacant lines on 

at either extremhy, ahd twith greet neat- the now take the pair ftom ^ 

nesft. ^ The work is now ready for the bottom c, and tronafbr them to the position 
joweliet, Iteltookihe bmrno in mind that occupied by their opjiosites, bringing the 
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oibcitB l»ack to fnxipty Tiw^ l««C2yv 
‘woirlt tbocwe firom tlie bottom d 4nto tiao 
plaOCB of t}ie pair oppobito to fUtd 

bring tboae from tbo upper d buck : re* 
oommence with the bottom u, ^ 

pattfidrn until tlie kngtb ie ieompleM^ 
ulweyd taking care to Jbgr dotym ibe f«ur of 
strands earned over Wde those we are 
going to take back They can be slillibed on 
to the Imes with a touch of the 

fingers as w’B remove the 0(thiers. 

It will be best to stand to wotk fihls pat- 
tem^asits beaai^dkMitlsi^ much upon 
the strimdsbemg nftea dlearly^and smoO^ly 
over, without hoiug pfnlled, jerked, or 
twisted, or got at all out of order or place. 
It wiE also ibe advisable tO designate the 
lower a in some way, so that we may, by- 
knowing it, work the pairs in their re^ar 
twder. A oapitid A can be substituted foi 
the email u; o^erwise, should we be called 
away while -working, and the table be ac- 
cidentaUy moved, we may on our return 
inadvertently reverse the pattern by com- 
mencing &om the tep and so entirely 
af)Oft it. 

When done, the plait must be scalded on 
the wire, dried, slid off, and cemented at 
either end as neatly an possible. The 
gold caps and wire for the ear, as well as 
tile drop and slide at the bottom, are of 
course jewellers’ work. 

The ear-ring may be wOtked in a single 
length of two and a half when eight 

or nine-inch hair can be commanded fbr 
the purjiose. The ornament at the bottom 
can then be dispensed wifii 

Fila^e gold-*wofk iS, in our opinion, 
best suM to hair masmUnts, as hannoniz- 
hog most with €heir lightness of ikbrU and 
appearance* But of course these Hiings 
are matters of taste. 

A nice Watch-guard ihay be made from 
thw pattern by using a finer 'uHke, and 
putting only ien OT t-welve hidrs in each 
strand. It Can be worked -with a^y length 
of hair, not uudct Sve Or sija fhches, as 
d guard can alwkys be in separate 
pieces, and joined togeflier bT slides. 

or teu-iUGh hair i# the best Ibr a 
rnmrd; the ig;i:^ bbjec^on to ahknt hair 
being: the expense a number uf gdtd slides 

It may at drst sight appear^ that the 
altering, and twlsti’^and weavkig about 
of the strands, in ordSr to Ibrm a pattern, 


be a vary tedkms and complicated 
afi^iry but it is aatonisbing how soon tho 
fingers hal^tuate themselves to their work, 
and twbm the strauds in and dut as easily 
as ihey propel a crochet-book tbrbngh the 
mazes some intrieate pattern. Never* 
theleits, we should not advise beginners Urn 
rashly to peril the safety of smneiwaeious, 
treasured lock of bmn If dur readers wilt 
be guided by us, udB take a hat-box 
ur manfl^box, and set it on a small round 
tmhAOi and pm to the centre of it, with a 
strong corfcing-pin, as wiany yard-lengths 
of smooth fine twine as thew art ^trandh 
in the pattern ^ey select to practwe on j 
they will then weight each length as if H 
were a strand, put a tube or a pf^ncil in tho 
centre, practise away unttl a oenaiu 
degree of profit lency xs acquired — ^for, a*' in 
all dther thmgs, it is "practice makts por- 
fi&ct.” 

When the learner liegins to ftei some 
little confidence in her skill, 1st her pur- 
chase a small tiees of hair at any hair- 
dresser’s, and ^ through the whole process 
of cleatising it. fbmdng it into strands, 
arranging die strands ou the table, and 
weaving a pattern witlt them. Tb^ let 
her scald the work, sufiex^it to dry, slidw 
it ofP the tube, cement it at each ^nd, 
and she will be eztalded m perceive what 
progress she has actually made, and to 
jud^ for hemslf whetbOr or not she dare 
venture ♦© trust her skill with the manu- 
facture of the partienlar tress which she 
desirous of weaving into an ornament des- 
tined ibr b<»r oW« wear, or’to be presenmd 
to some friend or rtlative. We do adt ex- 
pect to become at mice skUfiil tn embroil 
dery, or learuSd in the mystusias of enotfimi; 
neither can we hope to aMbx to a pnU 
fiuiency in bair-Work without k^^tkmimd 
practice. Few things vturth lcimwingt«<lt 
worth having, are acuomptished by « 
demndH. ^ r » » 

pAnmaim rooa a waxoiHm 

Draw ten eq;Uidfstant Hues on the table, 
radiating from the Centre | let them be ar- 
ranged to that ^vu sge exs«^ parallel witlx 
the other five, crossing the tdtle in a direct 
maimer. ’ 

Make ten sftiwndt uf eighNen bails eacb> 
and arrange tbaU un the ten Hues $ put a 
fine wire in the oeutVe. ILietter the lines 
thus : the central top and bCfUem tines are 



POETliy. 


fjiotfe be a (marking the bottom one by a 
A)’, the line immediately to tb^ 
M of the liottom A is to be calM c | the 
tlio aecond to the left ie to be « ; the third 
to the kft h ; and the fourth to the left ^ ; 
their eppoeitee each recoil a eimUor letter. 
Th«s''eominetMsi*ii^ IVcan the eentre otthe 
bottom* and going round the table totmrde 
the lei^ we find A, e, 4 } h,d ; then oomee 
the ofmtml tof^Hne st, and after it Cte^b^d* 
Stand up, and work towards theleft» «lways 
inotrit^g tl>e strands round the table> and 
never lifting them across. 

Mot^ strand A half round the table to 
the place of strand a at ike top, which lot- 
tor strand is to traverse the remainder of 
tlie circle in order to reach the vacant 
Move strand b from the right side round to 
the place of 6 on the leftf bringing this 
latter round the upper half of the cime to 
the varunted ft. Proceed then to tlie top 
or right-hnnd o, and work tliat down to the 
lower c, moving the latter upwards* over 
the other half the circle, on to the vacant 
line ; tbon take the and then the e's, 
and move them round from right to left ; 
recommence with the A a* and repeat untii 
the length is compl'btied* always taking the 
strands in alphab^ioal order. 

Hair of any ^length, not less than live 
mch«s will work this pattern, because, os 
we have before observed, there may be a« ' 
iiMu^joins or slides in a guard m we 

There aro many matters in the weaving 
and plaiting of hair ornaments which we 
most leave to tbe ingenuity and ftney of 
our foir pupils. The insftuutious we are 
giving, which are the result of con«- 
sisderahle eKperienoe in the ariy will enable 
theee who aare interested in the subject to 
become proftclents in the werkmansbip, 
Many are the details which will present 
^imnselves in the oourse of proetdoe, which 
from want of space, we cannot notice In 
these pages: skill and patience being the 
chief Wi^iiisites la their adaptation^ 


tm 

m wrav w. xoNeFaiJtow. 

1 sTOon bridge at aoddnigkt* 

As the SMcs were striking the hour. 
And the mpem rosepo’er the rity 
MM the old eburchvtower. 


I sawher brightnsftMoa 
In Ibe waters wider WKW ^ 

I4he a golden goblel faihag, 

And dnking info the sea* 

Andlteinthehseydlatanee ^ 

0f foot kivalyn^t m ^une 
The blam of the dMng fumaos 
Olesm’d cedM wM mOOn. 

Amnng ^ hlookmfters 
The wavering shadows lay* w,, 

And the current that oame fr<nn the ocean 
Seemed to lift and bear them aWay ; 

' As sweepfog M ed^jM 

Eose the belated tide, 

And Btrearmginto the mopnligji^t 
The sepfoed floated wide. 

And like those Wa^ra rashing 
Amnuff the wooden piers,L ^ 

A dood of thongpht came p*er me 
That filled my eyes with tears. 

Hqw often. Oh* hpw often, 

In the days that had gone by, 

I had stood on that hridga at midnight. 
And gaaed on that Wave M shy ! 

How oftm^ ob^ hpw often, 

X had wi6h’'d that the ebbing tide 
Would beai^ me away on ifo bosom 
OVr the ocean wild bud wide! 

For my heart was hot and restless, 

And my Kfe was foil of’eare. 

And the burden Hid ^^n me 
&emn*d greater thioiA epuhl bear. 

But new ft has fallen from me. 

It IS boned !n the sea» 

And only the sonow otWs 
Throwfl Its shadow ovgr me. 

Yet whenevm: J cross the rfosr t 
On ftshridge wifti wooden piers, * 
Jdke the odour of Inrine from the ocean) 
Comes foe though of other years. 

And X think how nieay foousands 
Of oars-enonniber*4^oen, 

bearing his burden of sorrow 
Have crossed the bridge simw then* 

X see the long piuoesaion 
gtlU passing to and fire ; 

The young heart, hotepd restless. 

And the <dd, anhdued and slow. . 

And itor ever, and for ever. 

As long ns the liver #0^ 

As kmg as foehearihas PMcne, 

As long as H&fow wpes} ’ 

The moon, and its broken redeotion* 

And itsAhadows, Shall appear 
As the symM Of love in heaven* 

, And Its wwforihg image hcic. 
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THE HOtrSEWlfE*S MEND 


DOHE«^TIO KPCEIPTS 

CUJRAMS Ai»t» UtAXlV 

JSJJftQU 

jiUTlClXAl ] 

Cream eror Naturcl IVtUft wnm tbin oreAu^ 
iajbi4 And Jet it be f^tsiU, and put it la a bowl on 
ioo to cool, add to it powdered wiytr, and aerve It 

Cteam, io Kflep ~-CNmm Already AbfiiAtned mar 
bo kept twenty four hour« eoal^ Witbont 
eu^i , and by uddin^f to it as mdeh iiowdered 
lump 8Ujrur as wiU nmlee It sweet, it will keep 
good two da; •) in a cool p4a«e ^ 

Cttrdit and Oirrafa— V^th abO«it bSlf n table 
spoonful of rennet, ftftit two ^Wts of milk just 
from the cow, Arahi the'^w|0ioy, and ilU a 
mould with tbn cm 4 » when it has stood an hour 
01 |Wd, tmn it <n»t 9tww oohmtsed eomrtLs over 
It, sweeten some tream, mik grrated nutmeg with 
It, and pour It ronnd the eurd 

Cttrde and Cream, ae in Scotland —J^nt U o 
quarts of new milk into the dish m which it %» to 
W aervnd, and turn it with a teaspoonful of ten- 
net, when theturd has Come, serve it with the 
cream in a separate dish 

^ CuiTd —Put into a 4|uatt of new milk i 

stick of cinnamon, boil it a few minutes, take ont 
the Cinnamon, 4md stir in eight neU4ienteii eggs 
and A tabltspoonlhl ot white wme , when it boils 
again, strain it thi ough a sieve , beat the curd in 
a basin, together with about half on ounce of 
butter, two tahtespoonfols of orange-Aower water, 
and pounded sugai sufHciunt to sweeten It Put 
it into a mould tor two hums before It is sent to 
table lil bite wine, sugar,, and cream may be 
miked together and pom^ lound the oUrd, oi it 
may be sened in a tahee tureen, 

iieeeMshtrr Jmkat — 'Eut warm mflk into a 
bowl , tutu It with renhet then put some scalded 
cream, sugar, abd nutmeg on the top without 
breaking the ourft 

$:mrp Butter^tk —Put gik quarts of Vuttor- 
mDk into a chce'H. ‘Cloth, hang it iil a cool plaee, 
and Ut the whej dilp from it An two 0i thice 
daj^ib. , when it iS rather thick put U Into a basin, 
sweeten It with pounded loaf ^ughr^ and add a 
giass of brandy, Ur of sweet wine^ and as mneh 
raspberry j im, or synip, as will eolour and give 
11 on agrcoahlo flavour Whisk it well together, 
and Blue it in a glass dish 

SjfVcdta^ —Whip etaam, as directed 
alMwe, hnx a gloss of brsaidy and half a pint of 
Wlptn wine with a pint of the eream« which 
hWi ehm u ith siftodloat sugar, and grate in lemon- 
ppei and natmeg « serve in glasses, afld set some 
oftlie whip on fiOeh 

Smu ^dtt$ the Whites of ^ eggs to 
a fioth, sweeten them to jour taste, and i^vour 


them with rone-water lht>p them into a pot of 
boiling water, jba tablespoonihis, for a mlnntc or 
two, to harden thorn Make a erdam of milk, 
eggs, and sugar to float them la. 

A JthaJtmg Intemd -rTake a ptwt afthidk m earn, 
swetiten with fine sugar, gvate in the peal of one 
lemon, and add a gUl of sweet whHo winef whiak 
it well till you have raised a good froth then 
pour a pint of thick cream into a ehina dlali lake 
one PienCh roll, slice it thin, and lay it over the 
cream as lightly as possible, then a layer of 
cltar calves' feet jellj, or currant jelly, thoii 
whip up your cream and lay on the fi oth a-* high 
as yon can, and what remams pour into the bot- 
tom of the dish UAinlsh the run witjh sweet, 
meats 

Floatinfi Idattd-^aTMthfit it ay —Beat together 
the wlntts ot three eggs and as maiij t iblespoon- 
flils of raspberry jam or ltd currant jelly , when 
tlii whole will stand in rocl y forms, pile it uiwni 
apple jelly, or cream, beaten up with wme, sugar, 
and a little grated lemon-peel 

Jb ■W7 mp Civiom —Sweeten a boa I of cream 
with loaf sugar and flavour it with cn uxge flowci 
water, any juloj fruit or lemon or orange, b\ 
mbUing •nignr on tht iieel set another bowl near 
the above, with a sieve over it , then whip the 
cream with a whisk, and, as it rises in a froth, 
take it off with a skimmer, and put it into the 
slewo to drain , whip also the cream whidi drains 
oft, and, when done, ornament with lemon-rasp- 
ings This oioam mai bo used befoic it is act 
upon custaid, trifle, o^ ajhabub 

A — V^hip cream, as directed above, 
adding a little brandy and swoot wine , ti||n lav 
in a ^ass dish apiouge naVes, ratutla rakes, ami 
maoairouhAf -and pour upon them as much tnaudy 
and 4 woet wim as they will soak up , next, a neb 
custard about two biohes deep, witli a little grated 
nutmeg and lemon-peel , then a layer of led 
currant Jelly or raspberry Jam* and upon the 
Whole a very high Wlup A trifle is best mads 
Ihe day befote it is wanted, 

CbW JYifle —Cut tmt a rioe or dmt-bread oahe 
about twoimhcA ftorn the edge, fill It with a ndh 
custaid, v^lfh a frw beached and split almondA, 
aiid pieces of raspberry JaxUi and putoh the whole 
a high whip 

Gooseberry or jLpyde Tr^o — BoaM a sufflofont 
quantity ot frbtt, ai^ pulp it thtotigh a sieve* add 
sugar agreeable to jmnf taste, make a thick layer 
Of this at the bottom Of ymfr edah , mix a pint of 
milk, a pint of oiemn, and the yolks ot two eggs, 
scald It ovor the flro, ohservizig to stii it , add a 
small quanttty of sugar, and Htm got told Then 
lay it over the apples or goosVbeniw with A 
spoon, and put on the whole a whip made the day 
before 







ENIGMA. 

The oM EiUgma of the i^phinx is 'irell knbw^ to 
nvfvtt of ofU! ree4ete ; anU titojie who 40 not happen 
to be acquainted with it flbould inquire of thoee 
who are. The following enigma and Ita hietoryy 
which is given in Sinr^e Ceylon,” deeeipvei to he 
wore genei ally Jinown, an it wae comiloeed by one 
of the native CeyUmi^ao kinga, Kunuira Bhaa, a 
prince of great Icairning* who reigned A.n. $17 ; 
and It iUuMa^atee the poouliar style of the time. 
Both riddle and answer afe looked ttpon an Was- 
l4!r..ineces» as the number and poafction of ttao 
in the original, in both eniegna and reply, 
Btnctly agrte, the latter being written by Kalidhas, 
the oeliobrated poet and ftiend of the monaroh. 
Naturally in translation the peouBar beauty is 
lost, but we give it as a curious and interesting 
)>oetloal spiennun. t 

The riddle of Knnmra Bhas 

‘ By beauty’s grasp, In turmoil nneomposed, 

11c Dk kept a prisoner, but with eyes unclosed*** 

Thu elucidation by thb poet KaUdhas 

‘‘ Although closed at night the Ifitds keeps the bee, 
TliO dawn will nee hmi gay, unhurt, and free.” 
The circirmstanoe which oecanened these lines 
is tlms rceoided In the native annals :-~The King 
wtu» in the habit of visiting a female, celebrated 
alike tor h^ wit, beauty, and captivating man- 
nern ; and one evening, whilst in her company, 
remarked n bee ahght on a |dnk lotus, which 
closed ttinm and imprisoned the iUBect. The 
iiiunareh unmediately wrote the two lines on the 
wall, intending to compare his own Mltaatlon with 
that of the captive bee, as he Was enthralled hy 
tiio wonxan’s wiles ; stating that whoever would 
(iimplcte the stansa should have any request 
'rtantt^ which they might choose tci^ pi^er. 
bhoitly after the monarch quitted the female’s 
sbode, KaUdhas, who was also in the habit of 
^isitmgthe house;, entered, and seeing the writing 
on the Wall, immediately concluded the verse in 
lb(t same style. The wtetohed woman* to obtain 
the plromisdd reward, murdered the poet, and 
buried him under the Boor. But when idie 
inuuaivm saw the reply, he Immediatriy reoog. 
nined the style and writing of his favourite, 
Kalidhaa. The discovered, the 

oturpse ^interred," and, by qrder of the king, 
a most ma^lfleent pile was prepared, whereon 
the body was to be burned with all the rites and 
ciiomonics which belonged solely to royalty. 
When ^e funeral pyre was ignited, the gri^aiia 
mental ogony ctf Knmara Bbos, at the loss of bis 
friend, overcame all other faolidgs,And he rushed 
into the flames, and was consumed with the body 
of the ppet Kahdhas. History also recorded th^ 
the five queens of Kumora Dhaa vplunifcarUy im^ 
mobffted themselves on the same spot shortly 
aftotwards ; and. we beUeve this to be the only 
record of royal widows in Ceylon aaerlfleing 
tUciuaelves at the tomb of their spouses. 


BiPBLEfik 

1 . 

XVhat is It that women usually work on and 
men a^--<the woman for amusement, the man for 
mtercst**the woman’s oHmk a^dbwery way, the 
npm’s IV oftoq a thorny onq 7 

If you and h6 plads thide bees near together* 
and lengthen them by an flB, Why will your work 
be mere froth 7 

a. 

My days wore spent in mesttment, 

“Whcai I was a oaririess boy; 

’Twas a dafhty tregt my flrst to eat. 

And my Uat was k special joy. 

Now I’ve my whom* a merry soul 
By kU my guests I’m reckoned ; 

With girl and bOy I sriU enjoy 
My flXBt and Uvcly second. 

4 . 

No one likegto be me ; some Uke to hold me ; 
yet, till they* give me up, they cannot gut what 
they want. K plotal, ihe!^ may hold me if t can- 
not get out. 

ANSWEBS TO FAMIBK PASTIME. 
pAon 91 

Bmnr.as-olr Because he’s always Hr. (has al- 
ways missed hei*). S. The person who asks ques.* 
Uons is the querist (queerest), fl. Fair*— eir. 

AaiTHMjmTCAn Pi^nrjntt— 1. ft will he found 
by analysis that the father’s property was £36090 ; 
that there were 6 ejhildxun, and that the shore of 
each was £6000* Thus, If the first takes £1000, 
the remainder of the propOrty will he £3r>ooo, the 
7th part of Which, £5000, together with £1000, 
makes £6000. The romidndw, after dleductlng 
the first child’s portion, la £30000, foom which if 
the second takes £2000^ the remainder wiB be 
£20000 , bvri the 71k part of this sum is £1000, 
which if added to the abovo £2000 wfij make 
£6000, and so 011^2. There were 28 beggain, and 
the gentleman had in jiis pookot 12 shdUngs ; for 
if 28 he maltlplted by 6, the product will be 
from whioh if 2 shillings w 24 pence bo aul)- 
tf acted, as he wanted 24 xmuoe tp be able to give 
each sixpence, the remainder will be 144 pence ^ 
12 shillings ; but by giving each Of tha heggara 4 
pence, he had pooasion only for ll2 perme, of 4 
times 28 ; consequently he had 22 pepce* ot ^s. 8d.^ 
remaining. 

OwioEAj»mcAtTiunrsrost«o*ia— ’Wight; White 
(Soilly) ; fitofik, Hull (Hebrides) ; Westray, Hey 
(Orkneys); Hydra, Nib (Oreek); Vaueu (Nor- 
wegian) ; and Gnthioaid (6w«iS^).^1^ght, 
Wl^te, Petn (EngSBeh); fiwlna (called ulw 
Swanoy), Hoy (Orkneys) ; Fladhuna (called also 
Pladdahnna^Hehrides) j Aa^lt, Sylt f Danish) ; 
Bago (Hussion) ; ondThermia (Greek). 
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CHESS. 


EDI'^ED by hekk harrwitz. 

BBOBLEVr No. XXIV.— Bt Mr. ■— White to move, and mate in four moves. 

BLAeit. 



WHn fc. 


GAME No. XXlV,— Played at Glasgow some 
months since between the llev. iouv Boj^ALnsow 
and Mr. M’Combr. * 


White — Mr. Den^ildton. 

1. K. V. 2 

2. K. B. P. 2. 

». K. »t. to B. 3. 

4. K. B. V 2. 

3. Kt. to K, 6. 

3. B. to a B. 4. 

7. tl. P. 2. 

8. Yt. to Q. 8. 

9. P. takes 1». 

10. Q. B. to K. B. 4. 

11. K. to a. 2. 

2. a. take^^P. 

3. a. to K. 3. 

14. a Xt. to B. 3 («) 

15. Q. K. to K. B. 

16. K. takes B. (5) 

17. B. takes P. (ch.) 

IB. B. to E. Kt. 5. 

19. Q. to K. B. 4. 

20. K. P. 1. 

21. E.toB.2. 


JBlach—Mr. M^Comhe, 

1. K. P. 2, 

2. V. takes P. 

8. K. Kt. P. 2. 

4. K. Kt. P. 1. 

5. K. R. P. 2. 

0. K, Kt. tp R. 3, 

7. Q. P. 1. 

8. P.toPbK 
B. to K. 3. 

10* R. takes P* tcb.) 
n. P. takes P. 

12. B. to K. Kt. 5. 

13. Q. Kt. to B. 3. 

14. Kt. to K. Kt. 

15. Q. to K. 2. 

16. Q. takes B. 

17. K.toG.2. 

18. Q.toBi»fl. 

19. Kt. tah^ P* 

20. Q, tolfct.7 (Ch.) 

21. K.toB.0(elu} 


J 22. K. to K. 3. 

23. K. P^ ^ (ch.) 

24. B. takes B. 

25. K. takes Kt. 

26. Kt to K. 4. 

27. K.toK. 2. 

28. K. to Q. 2. 

29. a to K. B. 5 (ch ) 


22. Q. to R, 6. 

23. Ti. takes P. 

24. Q. takes B. (ch ) 

25 Kt. to R. 3. 

26. a. toR. 6 (ch.) (0 

27. Q. R. to K. 

28. Kt to Kt. 5. 

29. K. to B. 3. 

30. K. to Kt. 3. 

81. K.toR. S. 


80. Kt. to Q Kt. 4 (eh.) 

SI. Kt. toQ*5(ch.) 

82. Kt. to Q. Kt. 4 (ch.) 32. K. to Kt. 3 
Brawn Game. 


KOTRS TO OAME XXIV. 

u } If B. takiti Et . It. lakeii B., and It d takes 
Black plays E S. to K.t i (ah )* winaiujr Q 
(B.) W^oU played, as It prevahts Rleek'e castling 
(c.) We should hate preferred forcing an oxcluutige of 
Queens by Q to E Et. 5 (ch.), and retake with Et. 


SOBtTTION TO PROBL15M XXIU. 
WHirS. 1 IX.ACK. 

]. Kt, to K. Kt. 0. K Anjthiag.ifK.ta. Kt. 

2. Kt. to K. 5 (ch.) 2. K. to R. 4. 

3. B, to Kt 6 (ch.) 8. K. to R. 5. 

4. K. to Kt 2— Checkmate. 
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CORllESPOWDENCE. 

Carolinr H.— The 

of Prance were removed from our national eacuU 
clieon in IHOl. 

JAfe Boat*, T, WrLtiAMa.-'The flrrft Qfo-boat 
used tn England 'Waa invented by Henry Great, 
head, hoat-btiildert of South ShieldSt in 17d9. 

Botany. S. 'Waiitok, — **Hodto 0 r*i British 
Flora,” or ” Withering’* Botaaiaai , Arrange* 
meiit,” will greatly uHnist 3 roUr atudHiafl. 

On'm-ffifi on Uoaca. S. B. — Att oxoeUeat 
n‘trjecly for thi.s annoyance is effected hy moisten, 
mg the plant, and then dusting it over with 
eijual portions of snlphur and tobaoco dnst. 

Honiton Lace. M. Thedteictin which 

lloniton luce is made extends about thirty tnili^ 
along the coaat of Devon dilre, imd about twelve 
!tiiles inland. Betwccir 7000 to 8000 persona arc 
now employed in iiroduclug it. 

Pans in Cooking. danger can 

result from the use of brass pans in the prepara* 
tion of confer tioni«*y, provided they are kept per*. 
tec ih clean and bright ; but tho syrup, or other 
piepaiatiun, ought never to be allowed to oool in 
them. 

3. Palmbu,— -T his word is derived 
ft OKI the Greek, and denotes an acquoantHnao 
with, or pfiwer of conveying ideas of the beautiful. 
Jt IS likewise used to designate those properties of 
matter v hieh are adapted to mtOdiBBt the feelings^ 
and uiierate upon taste. 

Oalcuhttng Machines. S.—Bealdes the Calcu- 
lating Waohiue of Babbnge, there is one invented 
hy A KumsIad, sStaUcl, which performs accurately 
and readily the simiile calculations of the first 
0111 rulc<t of arithmetic, as well as tiie extraction 
of the square root, though lees readily. Little 
inferior to this is one by a Frenchman^ Thomas 

(‘olmar. These were in tho Great Exhibition. 

studying after Meals. CHAHJ.im Hv.t.woR£.<~.It 
IS a ercut error to study Immediately after eating. 
The almost inevitHble result is dyspepsia ; and it 
M'llI be found, that those who arc in the habit of 
Htrongly eniploslng the mental faculties, shortly 
aftei taking fpod, are more or less anbjected to 
tins iiffeclion. 

Ctmbmg Mems. II. Jowksok.— A pyramid of 
elimbmg roses is a beautiful objeot in a garden, 
iron or wocxlen ntakm, twelve feet In height, 
gradually approaching each other till they moot 
at the top, with cUinbinig rotes ferained up 
their sides, is a pleasing and easily constructed 
ornament, p'uney and taste may ^ange at will in 
inventing forms lo ornament the parterre with 
roses. Beds of roses, raised pyramidally, have a 
ixpU'ndid effect. When the flowers die away Ih 
the autumn, tho mass may be clipped into foruck 
With the garden shears, os you would clip a laurel 
hedge. 


JPood of Macaws. J anet. —These birds will eat 
all kinds of fruit, but it is berft to feed them upon 
rolls i^teeped In milk. Biscuit also is not htirtful ; 
but meat, and all kinds of pastry and swoetineuts, 
render them unhealthy, even if they survive 
upon this Ibr several years, they become sickly, 
and, their plumage gets disordered. They drink 
but little, being always supplied with succulent 
food. 

The Ffcres-irtstes, or Melancholy Flowers of 
lAmam, E. G.— This was a term app 1 led by the 
great BWedish naturalist to plants which grow 
both In tiie garden and hothouse, the natives of 
other climates, though growing in England, 
which are soentos djgring the day, hut breathe 
tl^eir sweetness on the dews oi night. They are 
likewise generally of a brown and dismal colour. 

Albert Dttrer. Hn-mosus,— The original wood 
blocks of the Passio ChrisHp out by Albert Durer 
in 1510, are in the British Uuseum. Casts of 
these Curious productions wme taken in 1844. 
Tl|e term engraping is inisapplicd as to the works 
of Durer and his eontemporaries, for it was not 
the gra^er^ imt the knifs; tiiat was used to pro- 
duce the blocks from which Impressions were then 
taken, after the manner of block cutting for calico 
printers of the present day. ' 

Males for Fating. T. 8. C,— Appetite, wliilc in 
health, is a guide for the quantity, and tas«te for 
the .quality and variety of food required by the 
system. There is m need of rising Tnm the taUe 
imti) satisfied, thmlgh caiw must be token not to 
satiate. A writer wittily remarked, tlwit the 
natural language of satisfied, is “’enough,” and 
of satiated “too much.” Cheerful conversation 
while at meals promotes digestion, by removing 
all care and restraint from the imnd, luid causing 
the body to assume an easy, comfortable position. 

Strawberry Wine. Sauah J. — ^The following 
receipt has been sent to us from a Mend, and wilt 
perhaps satisfy your Inquiry : — ^Bruise the fruit 
and press out the juioe ; then jiout over several 
gallons of Water, infuse for twelve hours, and 
press out the Uquoy ; add this liquor to thi- juice, 
and mix with some gallons of cider ; dissolve in 
the mixture sufoeient sugar, and three oquoes 
powdered rod tartar, and then set it to ferment in 
the usual way ; pare the rinds of two lemons and 
two oranges, and, together with the juioe, throw 
them into the fermenUng tub, and take out the 
rinds when the fermentation is over ; some brandy 
may be a^ed. 

Classes of Flmoers. Awne T,— Flowei-s nr 9 
commonly classed as bulbs, tubers, heriiaceous 
perennials, biennials, and annuals. The^llrst are 
chiefly, as well as a few of the tubers, spring 
flowers, and of course require to be planted in 
prepared beds, boxes, or pots, in the autumn, 
sooner or later, according to the place or purpose 
for which the flowers are wanted. Tulips, hya- 
cinths, po}y.inthus-narcissus, are the principal 
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bullis , together with crown-impti i Us glu^iolns 
^now-Uiops, »ciUas, , aie all planted 
in autumn sooner or la Ur according tn the 
<^;itlQn or mdgment of manager Of tubea-f»» 
the auemcme and nmuncmlng are the ehiof of the 
hod dowers , and when a succession of thetto *re 
wished for the tnhers may be ptxt mto Hhe^mmd 
at the end of every two months, whtdh wfU bring 
their blooms at oorreaptmding interwUa 
Duti/ fo Pitrmtt Ckam w BOYnurr-SThe ques- 
tion you propose ifi netdlesfl, Ihr werj 

human being shonld he Of W dutlee of 

AlUl afTeetion It la plainly fhe every 

toungm'in, whose parents are 
to labour beyond tiieir to aid thhm to 

the extent of ^ Ability. Tht|y have borne the 
bui den foi him lihi^otti^ many years Jtrom their 
toil and self^chtat henotr hoaltlie meAtie of rising 
higher th the vtorld tbhh they had the aldlltT eve^ 
to nse, hut he ip nnjliitd and ewgrat^, if, in his 
eager elCbrts to advghee tem rapidly, bh fdVget end 
negleet them, iSidliiBg can exonso tondnet so 
nunatmtUy 9a omet 

General JlloMnsri. A ’‘Tovtn’*— Any studied 
rults of h^haViowr am narlesa, nnlees your mind 
la maijfhbd ivith a true seaca of Aignlty and pro- 
priety We can hut oflter a dw hints Esih- 
oiatlf avoid afreetHtiesa. 1 1 at lolWays detected, 
and it always disgusts* ITnhaiiptiy, the vine i« 
ofeen ent-ounterod in thaw Who eontddar thhm- 
selTw peofde of Ihabidh 'r— ^ 

• VS ants dfvdl hinds are itaMs to form a plea, 
one Iffioms to<lU9i, anothw aot tp ate ” 

A man of seaw will MbwAys nescflfve to iwewat 
himself to (he world In hi« teal ehai acter to do 
nothing that is not gtmame, and say nothing ^ve 
in a natural manner 

Home leaer J W M-^Wo should reoom- 
mond a oonciUatoiy manoinr in your bt haviv)ur to 
the person in qucstiim Jt ha# hrtn well o)4 
wr\ed that whenever wehnd our temper rtiffted 
towardb a parent, h wJfo, a Bister, or a brother 
wo ildioiild pause, and think that in a few months 
or yeai # they wik he in the sjArtt-land, wateMug 
ocir us, or, tierehance, wc sfai^ be (here watching 
over them left bdhand ihe inteicouiee of life 
hotnecn dear one# should be like that hetwoon 
guardian angels. A# Hunt sings 
“ How sweet it wero, if without fteehle fright. 

Or dying of the drwdfUl heduteoua sight, 

An angel eaUie to u#, and we couM boar 
a 0 sec him issue ftwm the #B«nt mr 
« At cvmiig in <mr room, and bend on oars 
His divine, and bring ns frm bis bowers 
^ews ot our dear IrienoH, and ohildren who 
have nrver 

Been dead, lndccd~n# we Shall know fhr ever 
Alas we think not what we dfkdjr peg 
About oui hearths— angels that to he, 

Or may bo if thev will, and we prepgfo 
1 heir souls and ours to meet in ham^Alr— 

A child, a fntnd, a uife whose soft wegrt sings 
In umson Witu ours, breeding its futiMfe wings '* 


(j ratifies toSenanU 0 K — Wc quite agree 
with you that the H\#tcm of gratuities to servants 
should be olioliRhcd, and the only way in which 
this can be done w tor victors goneiotly to dis- 
continue the piactiee foreign nation<i hie in 
advance of us m this respect, as the fblloalng 
egtvaet fihm a recent viidthr to Germany wiQ 
show — “ I have seen now ntany clawes of the 
Octmans^ from the Handwmksbuiwh vappren 
ttee) on his travels ind the soklmr In the oamps, 
to |be highest Uterory people , and I M thmagb 
alb this * kumomtv * as the LatillpB it 

this optn-lu arted, pjeasunt, bipiten IW#* A* if 
man were really, Witbont any 
of tlK same family * Mon in the lOl^'dhaMes do 
kindnesses for yon and neither olatm atwr accept 
the ‘mwlasfcing shilling » as 4n Eni^d In a 
rail^rcar or pifhUo oonveyanoc., people talk of their 
own priyata ihattmao# if it wore a thipgof oour'w 
^at ofhei perooiu would take an ^terest m 
them.” 

Cotiafft Moes A Oavfrrur 8t sst ainsn — Thtrc 
are various desmlptions of hives in general use 
Witbou^trnsommchdihg any partitnUr kind wc 
give a rei^iwsgBda/ilQn <d one whleU is simph and 
effective This is capped with a bell^glos^ , tin 



small hive used a# a cover foi which is raised^ 
andhasjisrtof thesldecut away to show fheheU- 
glfWB ^e dome shape is preferable to ad^re 
or cylinder, m adMmg moreperleet lentdatton, 
and AS bedng smwe In aceordansc with the ehtster- 
ing posltbasi of the bees tbsmBolves, ^er in wih" 
ter or durtnf swarming fhr other partionlars 
xeter to «*Biebardbim’s Hive and Honey Bee ” 
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' (iu\cioih’ wlm have %\o ^ot here''*’ e\- 
f I Hint d at the ‘•amo time n number of per- 
- Hi, Htaudmg togither at the oJ 

the diruiig-room of the Chateau de Jhm;v 
Tlu Countesi dc Mom un had jubt in he- 
ated, bj the death of a lelative ver^ lai 
amoved, ami virj little regretted, an old 
vhatcau, ol which t»hc had no hnovvlodgc, 
ihough ilaiaiit ncarcch fifteen leagues 
fiom the estite where bhe hal/tuillv passed 
the suniriiLr season. Madam de Monoan, 
ne of the most elegant, and uiinost one of 
the prettiest vv omen in Puns, had no groat 
ufr«ctJou for the ( ountrj She would leave 

ParjLi at tlu end of Jnm, and totum at the 
e nnmencomeiit c»f Octoht r, taking «vrith 

TOt XI MO r'VXT' 


lu I in her tiaiii to Mono an a party of the 
companions of her winter gaieties, with 
soiiio ol the young gentlemen who had 
been her most attentive admirorb in thi 
dunce. 1 he husband of Madam do Mon- 
Cun w as much oldei than hei sedf, and did 
not always gratify her with his. prosonce. 
Without too greatly! abusing this gieat free- 
dom from icstraint, she amused herself with 
a gracotul coquetry, — m elegant mailnoi, 

• and sought her happincbS in some trifle, i 
I compliment, an amiable speech, the triumph 
of an hour. She liked a ball for tliepleasuics 
I of looking pi ettj, and enjoyed the lovoslu 
inspired, with the same feeling that she would 
. 1 ike to '"ee a flower pu kod up that had dropped 
from her bouquet; and when certain grund- 
) mothers and grandfathers offeied aii^ oi 
their wist remonstrances, she would an 
I swer them with — “ Ah, let me laugh and 
take life gailv^ SiircK it is Ic^'t. daugerou'' 
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to Ibe in soUtiide, and liave one's 
iMHart jftlwa;)rB boa^ng. far as I can 
t !l^rdl;jr Icnovr if I have a heart!*’ The 
la, that the Ooiinteas de Monran tras 
% no meaxia certain in this respeot; and 
M it vaa imwimt for her that this point 
thonid remwn donhtful aU her lifh. ahe 
waght it pmdent not to ^ve hesi^lC too 
itmdh tk^e flit rdleetlon upon it. 

Qm Wj^tn<n;ning, then^ on a lhae 
temher ishe and her gnes% started 
thxt unknown chateau^ wrth tfia iatiM#ni 
of pasBing ^ da^ tbere^ A 
ropinted pmMei vaa Km leilbra llmk 
jonriMii^ to fhe crouMpoid 

won itocvihle^lbc^ lost Hk^nt^lmea In die 

woA fp« w eaiadam hrcd^e 

and » I9in ax^vfi of Oie travnS^n 

towna^#e^®^«lbe dny,fklSgnfldknnd 

at the Chateau de 
t|la of ^ent very little 

iwjhilpim «MtnitlkMK tham ihr the wnffzl^ 

M trad » flM hniiding, 'wMi 

dtey 

a IdaohaKL gntdon^ tkiia omt of onlw 

tivatuum, tarraon toftme^ Ibr 

the cuatnaa had hectti m the iddea 

of a wooded hiH, find had not a Hat anoco 
near it^ the monntainfl that hennned & in 
mi all site wore rocky, and the sombre 
verdure of the trees that sprang up amongst 
them gave an air of sadness to the hccne. 
Neglect had exaggerated it-^ naturid mild- 
ness into savageneSB^ and Madam do Mon- 
ean stood, disconcerted, on the threshold of 
thb old chateau. 

WeU, tills hardly resembles a party of 
said siie ; "** and I am almost in- 
clined to ciX ^ lugubrious aspect of 
Ihb j)hioo, l9w^er> hare are fine trees, 
^pitid walk% and a resounding torrent. No 
there U a certain kM w beauty 
hot H i$ of too grave a cast for my 
taalfe/* she iterved wii^ a atuile* **ljet 
II# 4mterA and view the iwterfor.'* 
^Te#,^#moiiHid ^ hun^m guffsta, **lot 
wliotlier the cook, urho started yes- 
~ ly aa Oftr advauoed ^axd^lglB mode a 
» jhiftnete aarnval tte w& 

■ itl|aino3[ the> dteptihle cer- 

r^tentet h© 

and onctfiaad Hieinselvee 
— - — ^ UfflhatwiL 

4d 



damask^ the arm-ohai» with 
only~th® rickety tables — the discordant 
atnmds uttered % a piano forgotten ^r 
^entr years, fhimishd a thousand sub- 
jects &r observatbm AU were again gay ; 
and in place of makii^ an evil of the m- 
cenxvanienoe of this uncomHirtabte day, they 
teenmlned to laugh ai evmything, Be- 
sSdas, to these young and Idle fashionaildeSf 
a. day like this was an «»«a% ahsasH a 
perilons campaign, and the mmm hapnt.to 
appeal to their imaglnateoa A te 
lighted in the hugechimnaar^#' A«-sti%; 
but the jmCTs of smoko ml wnkW^eKaittbd 
on all sides drove them tea tte 
Hte the aapnet was stnaaii^ 0S stOiio 
bentea mm epwed witht«Mai^tHe walls 
of the bBcmeaW had in bulged 

out, and muda Ibr tlia gfowth of uu- 
merunawSNI stedlk te wnwa tneir disfigured 
stoiieii^«i»n»klt|agiU^etini||^aT^ 
faMlaw O o w nwlt the ground with ^ tlie 
of oruqinng; pfaints ; the walks 
had dSa9^}|wared under te atmn sward ; 
the /MuelfW reserved fbr oolmrated fiowe*’> 
wesra hnualed by otherm of a wilder race, 
snob as goring up on evety spot that hea- 
ven perxnifia a of wnfeer or a ray oi 
shUbIiIiio 4 o' hitt upon ; tbo white bearhine 
twTaodewwtid and niraked the ^ rose of tlu^ 
fbur semieiua;** tke mde blackborry intor- 
miuglod witli the rod Ibnlt of the enrrant- 
troci; tire fern, the porfnmed mint, the 
thistles, witli then* heads bristling w'ltb 
darts, grew side by shlo with the unnotieod 
lilies. lievides, v hen the travellcrb entered 
the enclosure, numbers of small animals, 
aUrhied at the tmac'cnstouied sounds, took 
to flight along the grass, and the birds loft 
their nests, flattering from branch to branch 
Silence, that had reigned for years in thh' 
tranquil 8fx>t, gave place to tho sound of 
voices and the ^yous bursts of lau|(htor. Nboe 
of them could comnreliend thS soHfude; 
none retired within tiiomselves at it. 
disturbed, they irreveraDtly proflined it. 
They talked over numberless epitodes of 
their pleasant parties in tire wixte^r 
chatting 08 they want, with a ixmWc 
of amiable illusions, eaptwive Sopks, 
covert oompliinoxits, and snob wfumwoB 
nothing as make up tlie ooavmtalte of 
those tmosa chief ahsalt Is, tp plM^jiiiasr 
nmish a# have wti W aejp* ^ ^ 
misasu ^ i 

fnasbw d" doM iil% 
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ing ftlcMig WflUs of the<^ate^ In seasdi 

<if a 1>elt! wlioso sound woviH be heard aA any 
dbitancej^ made up bis mind at lasti to'shnut 
out tbo top of the ontranoe-stops, 
l^ rdilfemer was servedi. Tho biif-amUe 
with vbioh be accompanied those wai;d, 
idaowed tbwtbe^dibe Ms mist resa, bad 
ttit OTi ftd Mmaelf to play the part on this day, 
or dotn^ without Ms usual habits of eti- 
quette .^d propriety. The guests went 
gs^y to table, and soon foigot tlie anti- 
quated chateau, its deserted situation, and 
the sadness around, lliero wao a general 
buzz of conversation, and they drank to 
the Itealtb of the lady of thecastie, orratiier 
to the Ihiry, whose ^esence alone had con-' 
vorted tms old ruin into an enchan^d 
palace. All at once the eyes of the Urhoic 
[larty turned to the windows of tiie dining- 
room. * 

‘‘And what havo wc here?” they «jc- 
ckimed. 

A diminutive cabriolet of green wicker- 
work, with mat wheels as high ns the 
aui'iage itself, was seen to pfise before the 
window's of the chateau, and stop; it was 
drawn by a ahart*legged grey horsn^ whoso 
(«yes seemed in danger of the shafts, that 
pointed .to the sky. The hood was drawn 
down, and uo more could be seen than two 
arms, covered with the sloores of a blue 
blouse, and a whip timt kept Happing the 
cor® of tlie grey liorBo, 

** Ah, ladies,” cried Madam de Mono an, 

“ X liad forgotten to acquaint you liiut I was 
absolutely compelled to incite to our de- 
Jf^umr the village Doctor, an old geuflfiinau 
v/ho “was formerly of some ^service to the. 
i'amily of my uncle, and whom I liave only 
setiu once or twice. Do not alarm your- 
selves about tliis guest — be is remarkably 
taciturn. After a few words of civility, it 
wiH be all the same as if he were not pre- 
sent. Besides, X fancy the old gbntlensfui's 
visJt will not be a very kng one.” 

At thia momnnt the door of the diuiag- 
rootti upcned> and Dr. Barnaby entered. 
Bte was an ^ed mm, feeble and msigni- 
Hcant in appearaneb^ with a gentle and 
calm oeuntonanoe. His udtits hairs were 
a, <|peue, oooonndtng to the 
H^tunodeswureiKiwde^ 

He worn 

a' and steak, 

,<if Ms* mam 


the other haiid h^ld h hmgs 
hat. ' ?%e tout^rnernm of tlia< 

Doctor’s toilette showed that hb‘ 'liaid';iMS 

day ti&Qii mm pains In 

up;” hut the bhmk stonkini^'ai# cemm 

the Doctor were spotted 

of mud, as if the poor dad 

into some ditch. He paused at the tisue^d^icid 

of the door, astonished at 

self in so numerous a compaii^. A 

Hush of embarrassment sliowed iiselfjfiia iin 

instant on his countenance; bathe rnuoatitod 

himinir, and bowed without speoMng; At so 

strange m eutfance, the guests MtwStit^ 

iuclinatibn'^^to laugh, which they wefO^lb^ 

or less suecosshiX iu restTsimug. Madkin 

do Moncma, who, as the mistress sfi tl$s 

house, cotHd not fail in poHtenees; $kxm 

preserved her gravity. 

** Good Heuvensl Doctor, have you MM 
an overture t*’ she ihq^^* 

Doctor Burnaby, bemne replying, 
at all the young people around 
however simple and ortlcBB was hli 
stognomy, he ncvertitelesS’ olisersed m 
hil^ty caused by Ms ocuning. He aaaswMiod 
quietly— ■- . * 

have not been ovMahned. Ansor 
carter had falleii under the wheels m his 
vehicle ; 1 was pasting, and I helped huii 
up again.” '* 

Then the Doctortumedio one of thevucoat 
chairs at the iable,took op a napkin^ posiwd. 
one of tlio ends through a button-Me ef 
his ooat, and spread out the rest over Ms 
waistcoat and knees. j 

At such a commencem^t^ niupeimus 
smiles rippled the lips of the gQe$M^ hnd 
some exploskm of memmunt broMc 
tile silence. This time %s Doctor did not 
raise his eyes — ^perhaps hiiaw nothingv^ 
Arc there many sick In the village Y*' 
inquiredlidadam de Moncan, whilst 
were helping tXie licw arrival. 

“ Yes, Madam, a great mfuay.” 

‘^Th© place, then, is unhualthy'f^ 

« No, Madam.” 

*^How* then, do you uticoant |br HIV 
asessf” 

^at heat in 

cold and damp/hf winter.” ' > 

Duo of the ^sts Johret i» #e 
cotivorsation vtim m , 

ness. 
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.1||^ ,iI> 0 Ctor nused bis little gray eyes to 
-the Ape^ety looked at liiro, hesitated, aM 
ffteed either, to restrain himself, or to be 
iW some reply. Madam dc Moncan 
ffitlH!>d-nataredly came to the rescue. 

«1 well know,” said she, «that here you 
flith a kind providence to all who are aufier- 

«Oh, you are too good !"* replied the old 
mha ; and then seemed deeply occupied in 
eating the pasty to which he had just been 

^^5?hen they left Dr. Bamahy to himscli; 
and the conversation resiilned its former 
coarse. , ^ 

their attention by chance was drawn 
to quiet old gentleman, it was to 
launch at him some light sarcasm, such as, 
iiqtteniiingled witli their other discoui’se, 
might, they thought, pass unperceived by 
him who was its object. Not but what 
these young ladles and young gentlemen 
Wiau habitually polite, and had also sits- 
oi^hle hearts ; but, on this dajr, the j(jur- 
! h«y, the style in which the dejeuner had 
heen open^ the very feet of being toge- 
^er, the mei^ent originated by yhat 
had happened on -ihe roa^--^|all com.nned, 
hropght on a thoughtless gaiety, a sympa- 
thetic spirit of jeering, that made them 
merciless towards the rictim who had fallen 
hi their way. The Doctor appeared to go 
on eating quietly, without raising his ey^, 
or turning his ears, or putting in a word. 

. Ihcy aetnim down as a deaf and dumb 
ma n j, and the d4jeimer passed off without 
Ms Wng any restraint upon them. 

Ifhen they rose from the table. Dr, Bar- 
uahy made a few steps backward, leaving 
every gwitlexuan to select any lady ho 
ifi4^ to candnot to the drawing-room. 
One of the maids of Madam ^ Moncan 
xemaiaed alone ; the village Doctor ad- 
vaneed timidlj, and offered her, not his 
me hartd. The fin^rs of the young 
lady were scorceV touched by those pf the 
Dootor, who, slightly heotog his body, in- 
^en of respect, stepped fprwwd, with 
ijheaapted pace* towards the drawing-rc»m. 

eafri was hailed with smiles, 
hut not a shadqw showed itself mi the un- 
' d the old man, who was now 

" I ti t)^, blind, as well as deaf and 

rated himself from bis 
sought ^t the 



smallest and plainest chair in the room, 
phshod it into a comer, sat down, placM^ 
his cane between his knees, crossed his 
hands on the head of his cane, aud rested 
his chin upon his hands. In thiSipoai^ 
tion, so fitted for meditation, he remained 
silent, and, from time, to time, eh^ ,bi&[ 
eyes, as if some gentle shimher, whioh^he 
neither invited nor rejected, wore 'taking 
possession of him. j, i * 

" Madam de Moncan,” cried one of the 
travellers, "I cannot suppose you entertain 
any notion of living in these rnins imd 
tliis desert?'* 

" No, truly; I have no such purpose ; hat 
os there are fine trees, aud good covers in 
these woods, M. dc Moncau may, perhai», 
feel tempted, iri the shooting season, to i)ui»h 
hero a few of the autumnal months.” 

“ Then you will* have to pull down, re- 
build, clear away, and cut down.** 

*‘Let us make a plan,” exclaimed the 
young Countess, “ and mark out^ and trace 
the future g.arden of my domain.’* 

It had been dccroeu that this party ol 
pleasure should turn out badly. At this 
moment a heav^*^ cloud broke, and jrain fell 
small and dens©. It was impossible to quit 
the drawing-room. 

What shall we do ?” said Madam de 
Moncan. ** The horses require an hour or 
two more rest. It is plain tliat the vain 
will last for some time. Tins gross, which 
grows over everything, is so thorou^ly 
soaked, that no one could go a stop firom. 
here for the nqpct eight days; all the&tjri^gp* 
of the piano ore broken; there is i^pt 
book for ten Jeagues round.; this room 
icy^old, and duU enough to kill op© j— 
wnatis to be done ?** - ' , 

In fact, the party, lately so joyauft,iWap 
insensUily losing its gaiety. ^ , laughs, 
and sly wMsporings wore giving 
silence. They drew near the windows^^apd 
looked up at the sky ; but the sfev remam^ 
dark and heavy with clou4s. AU hope » of 
a |womena(^ was therefore impossible;,’*^ 
tjiey sat down, as well as they couJdf' W 
the old chairs and sofna. An attend mm 
made to reammate the conversation, p but 
there are some feelings, like fipweiaithet Jet 
quire a sunshine, and die off when ^ 

i^yisdark^ AU those yoang people eeejmed 

to give way, driected by etom^ 

the poplars in the garden^ IrSicl*# 

idle th^A»v wiU of 
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Thtl» an hoar rolled pamftilly 

0«, ‘ •! f’ ’ 

the' fady of ^le castle, somewhat dis- 
eotitra^ed-hy the non-succesB of her party of 
plea^M;’ leant languidly on the sill of a 
gassing eagerly on the prospect 
that ioei' lior ^e. • 

‘'^‘See there, below/* said she, "on that 
little hill is a small white bouse that T must 
have pulled down, it spoils the view.** 

<^The white house!** exclaimed the 
Doctor. For more than an hour Dr. Bar- 
is al^ had sat motionless and silent in his 
chair. Eiijoynient, weariness, 'sunshine, 
rain, had all succeeded each other without 
his offering a word. His presence had been 
<!!omplet«ly forgotten ; so that the eyes of 
nil were instantly tame<l towards him, as 
soon as he uttered the words — <'pull down 
the white house !” 

" What interest do yon take in that hous<‘. 
Doctor?** inquired the Countess. 

"Heavens! madam, forget that I spoke 
of it. It will he pulled dow'u, beyond all 
doubt, since that is your good pleasure.'* 

" But why do you regret this old tumblc- 
doivn place I** 

"It is — oh, heavens! — it is because those 
1 loved have dwelt there ; and *’ 

"And dhey reckon on returning there, 
Dootor?*^ 

"They have been long dead, madam ; 
th^ died when I was young.” 

Antd the old man gazed mournfully on 
tliC White hou8<i, which stxxKl out in the 
t entire of the woods, on tlie opposite side of 
thc'lBountidn like a dairy on a lawn. • 

There was silence for some moments. 

"Hadam,” whispered one of the tra- 
vellers in Madam de Moncan'e ear, "there 
is some myaterv here. Look how sombre 
our Esculaplas has become. Some touching 
drauaa' been acted down th^re — a hrst 
perhaps. Ask the Doctor to favour 
ilis^ih a recital of it.** 

' " Yes, yes,** was the murmur on all sides, 
"the tale 1 a story ! a story! And if it fail 
in intisrest, at any rii,t6 we shaB be amused 
Witli the eloquence of tlte harrattor.*’ 

** By no means, gentlemett,** responded 
Mi^am de Mqnean, in a low voice; "if 1 
shbuld request Dr. Bartiaby to recount the 
f^tory of the white house, it wbuM be on tlie 
conmtioA that we shall not laugh at 
hind/* V 

livery one premised to he grave .and 




polite, BO Madam de Moheah 
br.Banmby. V 

"Doctor,” she said, taking a apa^ 


iJKniwrf wwj mtu, lajung a «paT . i 
him, " I can see that to this hou^ 
attached some memory of the 'past, deair lto 
you. Will you tell it to us? I should be 
sorpr to subject you to onepaiiiftiltho^nh^ 
which it may be in my power to spare, you ; 
nnd I will allow that house' to, remain, i^f 
you will tell me w'hy you have an affaci^(^ 
for it.** - 


Doctor Bamaby looked astonishedi jtUid’ 
remained in silence. The CoUn'tOHS 4pew 
still nearer to him. * ’ 

" My dear Doctor,” she said, "yon^^ 
what a wretched day it is ; how disinal 
everj-thing is. You are the oldest among 
us — tell US a story ! Make us forget the 
rain, the mist, and the cold.’* 

Dr. Bamahy regarded the Countess in 
great astonishment. 

" There is no story to toll,** saJId 
what pasi^ed in that white house is 'irwy 
simple, and of no interest to any ope hut 
me, who loved the young people *. strange'm 
would not call thot a stoiy Moz^yer^, I 
neither know how to tell a tale, nor even 
to speak at any lengtli when any one is 
listening to me. Besides, what 1 should 
have to say is melancholy, and you caihe 
here to amuse yourselves,** 

Tlie Doctor, once more, rested his chin 
ujK>n his cane. 

" My dear Doctor,** replied the Counted 
" the white house shall remaiUi where it is; 
do hut tell us why you have such a regard 
for it.** ^ 

The old man seemed slighldy moved ha 
crossed and uncrossed hm le^s, todk but 
his snuff-box, put H back, in his pock^ 
without opening it, and, looking at tl^ 
Countess : 

" Then/ you will not have it palled 
down?** he said, as he pointed With a 
meagre and trembling hand to the dweBhig 
now Just viable in the Kodzoh. 

" I promise you I will not.** 

"Well, well, I shall haVe done HiOt at’ 
least fur them ; 1 shall have saved the hdhse 
where they were so happy. 

"Ladies,** the old ‘man went on to say, 

" I am little skilled in spoaklng^ but T 
believe that even the uninstructed can 
make themselves imderstopd when 'tltoy 
are telling what th^ have seem J mu^ 
forewarn you, hovrever, that' Btmy Is 
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THE nLlA«3® DOCTOR. 


^ "'Whott you wish to dauoe 
slug, you send for a inusiciaU; but the 
presence is only for the etiifer- 
who are near to death/* 

A was formed round Doctor Bsr- 
uviby^ ss» with his Imnds still crossed on .the 
hii^ ’Of bis cane, he went on witli his story 
in ilia usual ^niet manner, in tlm prosfsnoo 
df an auditory, who had boforehand plotted 
to make some jest out of what he told thorn. 

It happened a long time ago — ^it was 
whou I was young, ft»r I, too, have been 
young. Youth is a forturje — whereof all 
of us have a share, the pwr as well as 
the rieb, but it abides tiot in our hands. J 
had just {jaesod my examination, and taken 
nay wgree la medicine, when, in the full 
pumumltm that, tiianks to me, men would 
no longer have death to fear, X returned to 
my usfeve vUXago to jmt my talents into 
pradace. 

, aative village is not far from this 
Mieh Ffom the window of my hnmblc*| 
2 can see that wUiti' house, on the 
cmpaslte side to that you now look upon. 
Im yomr inras my village might not, perhaps, 
be Tpwy beaiitiiftd. To me it was superb. 

, I was -born JthfiTO, and 1 loved it. What we 
kms ^we see alter our own fashion, and make 
otlr minds to love it The goodness of 
God permits us sometimes to be blind, for 
he weill knows that to he alway.s clear- 
sighted in this world below, would not he 
to our advMitage. This country, then, 
s^SHjiasd to me sutiling and chooerfcl, and 
ihat even to live was a joy. Tlic 
white bouse alone, as I rose ujj each 
morning smd opened my shutters, gave mo 
a tdiaagreeable impression, for it -wiia ever 
edesed^m ailenoe, and dismal, like some 
I never saw its windows 
opened or shut, or its door ujar, or its 
jyiudea-gate opened to admit any one 
whiitBoevar. Your uncle, therefore, having 
for a cottage ao doe© to Xiis chateau, 
endeavoured to let it, but ^fbe rent was 
rather too high; nor was there imy one 
mnongst ud rich enough to come and dwell 
tkw# It remained, Mi^refore, tenant- 
ing, while not a window In the hwlet but 
hill ‘‘fnito tit three joyous dsildren*© &ces 
brauches of walMowers 
^ on the load, when may nedso 

barking. But tm» 'aaoxsaing 
X«aw with atmine argreat 
Ifa iya]la;'m.^pamter 


y^as busied in painting ihe window-ehut- 
terA, a servant rubbing the windows, and 
a gardener hoeing in the garden. 

So much the better/ thougldi t; ^when 
a good roof like that shelters no one, it b« 
just so much goexi lost.' 

^From thii^ day I saw the house put on 
a different appearance; the nakf^lps of 
the walls was concealed by vascsof dowefs,a 
parterre was laid out in front oftlm mxteunce; 
the walks were cleared of weeds, and fresh 
gravelled; and muslin curtains, -white as 
snow, spatkled in the sun as it darted' its 
rays through tlie windows. At last, one 
day a carriage, with post*^lierses, ratided 
through the village and etopfied in tin:; 
onclosuro of the cottage. Who could these 
strangers be? Nobedy know tliem, but 
every one was dcMsirous of knowing. For 
a long time, nothing came out of what 
was going on in that dweJlm^jtdll vro could 
see was that the roses W(«vi in flower and 
the grass in full ^v*rdupe. What commen- 
taries were made on this mysteriousuess! 
They must be adventurers, come there to 
conceal thcmscOK’es, or some young votary 
of pleasure ; in fine, everything was 
guessed, eotoept the truth. The trufli Is s») 
simple, that no one ever dreams . cl* it; ilie 
mind once set in motiojt, goes searching 
about to the right atid left, but nevhr tliiuks 
of looking at what is right befbi-e it. As 
for me I gave myseif little ciire alioul 
them. * It is of no consequence who may 
lie there,’ I thought; * they be human, 
and for that wason cannot bo long with- 
out illnos5., and tlicn they will send for mo, 
so I waited patmitly. 

"3b fact, one morning a message uatnc 
that Mr. William Meredith would be -oh- 
l^d if I would cell on him. I put nu my 
best coat immediately, and tasking myself 
to assume on air oi' gravity bovj^cmnng wv 
positimi, I walked along the village, iftot 
without feeling a little proud of my im- 
portance, What on^tious feelings did I that 
d^ excite. Pcqpio came te their doom to 
seomeas I passed. * He is goingto the White 
House 1' thejrmid, a« I, witb^ hurrying 
-^for I disdaitmd the appearance of vulgar 
<mi*iofiity---walkad gently almig, bowing to 
my peasant neigld^iim, and ^saying to 
them, **Good4>y, my ^Bi4e»dA| I sbaU b« 
with yvm again, by-5*and4»y ; f ^ diare jome 
business to tdifeend to this mondbg;^ andite 
I readhed-^e top 
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THE WANING MOON. ^ 4 

^ €. XKtJLKT. 

V^rn^mirn hoa^ ibKmmMntmr i 

Ope Q0^t}*Q«fli&letil^ 

OhftlwpesAndpri«liM «»iB detix« 

IBBenir Jm your Texy otv^atgtb ye die t 
0M your gW Ib oa your dmsk^ 

1 ! ^ aoiree the high, pursuit faegua, 
tlie kflwl gnma foint, the bond gnme waft, 
Uetaek of lUb is h»ft undone. 

Seewdierc upon ^ horinoa.*erliB» 

still ebud ia ^iocmny bant; 
wtaiiis^ moon, sUt psle and dt&^ 

•Goes u{».smid the efcemol stars, 
late in alfioodor tender ifglat» 

€he ttnfited thrsdsii tl» slliei^ hliio: 
Asditer san* iSkatt afanne nil night 
<l^n tefistiwiliw heads oi dear. 
.indStUlihou wunest, pallid moon! 

IBfae ewwesehing elwdow grows epsw; 
Usaseafi etorlaatlxig watohcxs soon 
tftsU use thee hbtitoil trom thy plaec. 

Okw wlghi^e dethroned and ero woIcm queen * 
Well may thy end* expirfng ray 
Be sAmd on those whoso eyes have seen 
Ibpe's glorious %'toiaxtB liiide away* 

Shfte, thou forms that onoo wore 
For sagesin the miml^e eclipse, 
f ‘or those Whoso words wore ^c!ls of might, 
3ut miter now on stannnsrittg Ufus. 

In thy deeiqdttg Iwem these liss 
PWII nuiity a graw tm hill and plain, 

Of thohc who closed their dying qjKW 
In grief tliat they had lived in vain. 
Another night, and thou among 
The spheres of heaven shall pca^e lo hliino. 
All raylm in the gUttci’ing throng 
^hoae lustre, Utts quench'd in tkinc. 
Tet soon, u new imd tender light 
From out thy darken’d orb shall beam, 
bioadeu, till it shines through uight 
On glistening dew and glimmering stream. 

I’O TllK TVINDH. 

BT ALTCS CAUKY. 

Talk to my heart, O Winds ! 

Talk to my heart to-night ; 

My spirit alwa^'S finds 
With you a now delight,— 

Finds always new delight 
In your sUvqr talk at night. 

Give me your soft emomcc. 

As you used to long ago 
£n your shadowy trysting plnee. 

When you seom’d ta loro me so - 
Vfbsn. yon meekly klss*d mo so— 

On tbs green hlUs, long ago. 


EVJEMINO. 
wr nmncsi^antairtsw. 
lAiok imt, taT 

l&staitag|ndsoti.teitataIsu 
TijMins uiMitt Imr brow, i nwisr gtap 
l]^on fte mntag bta n tide oif 
And lesre, nod wondBi^ taota ttao ittftdiljc, 
ISwnlk nwiMt within ixm» ns «ftie;vntaihif Md 
iChwos In tae sseeks and «tatoiista«f 
Hatllit tbmata its \mk». 


msMBnm kames. 



SwCMiBim wtaldViaxy^eipiii^limdwtaa^ ' 
a eb atalewnetataonaliiStBrownta} 

Quoliapfiw pure Frifutfita Ota tacoms^Mnr; • 
Atabehs Unjkt^ni by amotatts Nlofm ntatata* 
Among theissser Un^ts hemr lAuay ddnns ! 

Whnt ntr of fmgmnoe Itasttoxoncl throws sMd ■ 
Howlfto a hymn dotli sweei Cketitasoundl 
<«r itiwtaas mta of AbigSUs 
4 Mam htagiT^ wnse. Of eoarseta hotaMihsld 
staff 

fibouM Imely Joan be ItahiiMted. Sutnan 
You naghasa resist, or Maidan? 

And is not Ctam tar Jpfve etsiuise^enoqgtt'f 
Yet, tgrnty Isikh in^wnben, f protaso, 

These «di thimlKHimi IMtitajdmdtaibta. 


SY W. «. tUeSSMT. 

Slow pass our days 

In childhood, and the hours of light are long, 
Betwixt the mom knd eve ; with awiftqr lapse 
Tlu\v glide iu tnanluKMl, und in age they 'fily; 

1 ill dH> H and suoauus flit hefliro the mind. 

As flit the snow-flakes in a winter atom, 

Seen, rather tlinii distinguish*!!. Ah I I seem 
As if 1 bat within a hclplcsa bark, 

By xaiftly running avatars hurriod on • 

To shoot some mighty cliff. Along the baifta^ 
(Jrove after grove, rock after frowning roojkp 
Baresands, and pleasrmthomcw, and flowery noPka. 
And isles and whirlpools in the streami Itppoar 
Kdch after each, but the devoted skiff 
Garto by so swiftly that their images 
Dwell not upon the mind, or only dwell 
In dim eoufusion ; faster yet f sweep « 

By other banks, and the great gulf is imf. 
Wisely, my sou, whik yet t^y days are long. 

And the fair change of aeasons paoass slow. 
Gather and treasure up the gobd they yicl^ 

All that they teach of Yirtuo, of puna tbougits 
And kind affections, rcvcrqnee Of (by 0od 
And for thy brothnen ; so When thon shaM oolhe 
Into these barren years^ thou mayst aotbdiig 
A mind uataraish'd, and a Wittwr'd htart. 



GHANP EXHIBITIOK OF CABINET-WORK. 



01*. CABINET 

* '“S ,'' V ^ ' 

CABimBICil $M^;iMyg'iWjUTi|ftaw objects. 

TtaB above <ii rewesenta a Cabinet, in 
bobl. b^ngii^ to vie QMn. T!he date of 
its wortunan^^ Is abliM!l700^ ^ It is con> 
siAraed a fine sftecinifxft ^the original style 
of ot3!^aneIL^ and in tbis piece a 

diftiiiotive manner may be observed cbarac- 
teri^ of tbe iwcnliar 

ancient piece in ibe collection 
at ucmse* is a carved oak buffet, or 
<ff tbe date 1^.* Cabinets of 
were intended for tbe preservatioa 
pl&^'iaocamenid plate, or tbe^more costly 
table; tbe lower part serving 
as % riw largo bnweib ^ <^ne- 

ware f<^ water, wine, jto. 

'i4^ked'^^o^lto'dS'i5w^S^ ^ 


No. 3 is an octagonal bnffet, in oarybd 
oak* in the Flemish style. On tbe wb^ 
it is a very baimonious and bcantifiil 
although there are some discordant dittiic^ ' 
tcrietics about it. ’ , ^ ‘ 

No. 7 is a carved oak Cabinet, in w ‘ 
Italian style, dating from 1520, to 
It is profusely adorned with sbrne’ 
beautifbl arabesque of tbe finest 
cento** period j but the ornament Is 
too crowded and uniformly di^fribttted, 
that the general effect is greatly deterforet^ 
Tlie escntcheons of arms on ] ttie Iph^' / 
panels of the doom would make it aptpe^ t6, ' 
have been executed for some one of the ; 
once powerful Homan family of the 
No. 10 is another carved oak CabiW,''' 
or buffet, in the Flemish style. The besu- 
tifiil carving of this piece resembles that’ pf 
the celebrated door-screen of the Hbtel-de- ^ 
Vaic at Oudenarde, in Belgium. From 
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thie clroaTnfttanco^ it is snnposed to have 
of Paul Van Schelden. 
^bony Cabinet marked 15, Is 
; elaWate S|»^iineii8 extant 
carving? in ebony. It is in 
l^le, of about the middle of the 
eentn^. 

ffpe eubjectft scattor^ with such 
inver the work, which are esseu- 
^^jal in treatment, are taken from 
i Testament, and are of various 
^ofmerit— tlie inequality audmarked 
0 of style observable in thorn clearly 
that several different artists wero 


SMiirved Cabinet, in Wulnnt Tree, 
niar^fcit is supposc<l to have belonged 
m*ijE;b!MKlly to the celebrated Diana of Poi- | 
tiers, 1^ n^stress of Henry II. Consider* 
ibie rdi^emblance is said to be traceable in 
the inuainental motives of this cabinet to 
the Internal decorations of tlie older parts 
tjf the Louvre, in Paris. 

A beautiful specimen of Buhl work ih 
( xliibited in No. 31. Four dgures, in alto 
Tolievtl, ’which ornament the centre of the 
paiieljMJad each end, are idlegorlcal iinper- 
•'Ona^ohs of the four seasons. It is the 


property of i 
.ibout n<0. 


Earl Granville; and the date is 


hiost magnificent Cabinet in the« 
whole^lection is that marked 3B. It is 
thcj>ropcrty of the Duke ofilNorthnmber- 


This truly regal piece, as evident from 
> ho rqyal cypher and crown, was doubtless 
xeci^xl for Louis XIV. The magnificent : 
mosaics with which it is inlaid are Floren- 
tine, hut it is probable that the piece itself i 
was executed in France, the carved and i 
gilded basement being oT French workman- | 
ship, T^e gederal design, somewhat in- 
fiuenci^ by the materials employed, is uo- 
usuieny good for the epoch, and may be 
regar^d as one of the purest and least 
<‘haxged speaituen of the j^uis XIV. style. 

The Jspecies of inlayi^ in {sreclous stones, 
•d whicb tins cabinet afiord«« such a magni- 
ftceut illustration, is peculiar to Florence, 
and is termed “Pietre Ooramesse,^* It 


are coated with this precious material. A 
royal manufactory of the wtirkiS' still 4cs|ft 
up at Florence, the M' 

which are chiefly devoted tO dheedMlethau 
of the decorations of the chisel 
named, and to serve as presents erdmed 
heads and other distinguished persons. This 



c vvDxr.iB!&cir fkom wixpsoe cabixp. 


species of mosaic, which probably eortna- 
ponds to the opus tactile of the Romans/ 
is entirely different to the modem Romau 
mosaic, which is composed of minute regn- 


appears to have been first introduced at the 
beginning of the 17th centmy, and very 
probably attained the rank of a recognised 
>t jle during the pre^ess 4>f the Chapel of 
the Hediai atjtaohea to Bt, Lorenro, the 
walls qf which, not yet entirely completed. ' 


lar squares of coloured glass called 
‘^eraalto.** In the Florentine work 
materials are exclusively natural stones, 
agates, jaspers, lapis lazuli, &c., the natural 
colours of which are mode to serve the puTf* 
poses intended. The stones are cut 
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tliin ^««iioers, stikl the various pieoea ftre 
Mm 'iivu> «liap0 bj weans of a 6xie win 
4ftrieldh«A to a bow, aided by emery powder, 
•wlibarwairdB inoro exactly Bttod at the 
whooi. 

tEha Cabinet, liuwbered 67, » a most 
and gorgeous piece of fhniitmo. Sir 
A. Rothschild, Bart., is tho prjsscssor. Tlic 
Inlays are of Yonction jg;la5S pa^te, in imita- 
tion of lapis lazuli, &c. 

The (^uoen has tout a Cabinet (inarhod 
71 ) in mahogany mui «r<-moulu, of tt very 
magnificent chur;^^. It is tho ^^ork oC 
the famons rreuclraibitiet-fnakcr, Conticr. 
It 15, perhaps, one *ef the mo‘*t perfect 
of finished workmauHtiip 
execntaifl. But it is in ^ ehased w-nuniln 
ornaments that thie chief merit of the 
work is displayed; every part ol* thorn i'^ a 
study; they are the pei^'tion of execution 
in' mtol <ma5ing. The armoritil bearings, 
llie esontchficms of tho ro} al houses 
of ^anoe imd SardSnia,^'udiotto tliis pieee 
to Ittkvc been mode either fin* Oomte dc 
Bpdwimce (afterwaards Jbowis XTITI.) or the 
Umto d’Artois (afttototods Chailes X.), 
both these prineos Hacrialinhoitt the ^ame 
time (1771, J775) smsM pBUieeijSijs of 
Hardin ta. 

With Hw reader’s pmaeSmim, we i^Pl 
now advoiirlM dmm of furuiture- 

vork-.-4ldMm4bMitodto ibfi tYfw&missIon 
of 

Tottft hmm v 1 aBoims jd 
by thti Mtoi M rt OwA o Mnl Romaii" fur the 
par|mM|t 0' artifrdat %ht. Tli< 


. . Ibam th« 

dliamM, or placed 
upon Bimatfl mOveaWe tables, Thi can- 
delabra werO originaBy wade uf < am , w iih 
one pluto fitOd above, and another nndcr- 
neath, or with feet fijT supporter'^. Tne 
Grecian artists p’-odneed, in n naim ntmg 
tbSiBse lamj»-stand*‘, the richest forms, tr\hi» )i 
always, however, had referent o to the uii- 
ginoX cOne, and wmre encircled with an 
bikiiito variety of beautiful ornaments. 
#k 03 intimes they were sluilts in tho shapes 
«tolniuns> which could ba shortened or 
diMWu nut^som tithing in what we now call 
dlmtoleacopeifasbkm; sometimes the Inxu- 
wofmthus, witli its leaves turned ovei ; 
Hwto'wm lopresented trunks of trees 
ivy and flowers, and tenni- 
%■ ^mes or bell-flowors aih the top, 
tiBoeptian of the lamps* Gandelabra 


of yet more deficate forma ofbtottze, inlaid 
with silver and other metal^ have been 
found at yarious times tmd at dilforenf 
places. 

We could scarcely eeloct a better mode 
of contrasting the appliances of modem 
comfuri:, compared with the so much boasted 
rehnenientb of unti(|uit;y , than by #eleoting 
one of the numerous kinds of lam|^ to be 
purchased in almost every street in IiCmdou, 
and the elegant *liaud lamps, or candtlabi’a 
of Greece and Rome. The first would pro- 
duce a eh^r and pure flame, wliilst tlie 
other ’would only supply a niuiky light, 
po^^ono^s to the atmosphere and cbstrcie- 
live to the furniture of tfai* apartraents. 

Even with tho articles eonnectod with 
artificial light, exhibited at Gore House, 
there i& an enormous diflcionce, in regard 
to comfort, \wth those of ancient Gi’oc<«' 
and Rome. Of course, tli<* diflurence i*' 
greatly in favour of the modem produc- 
tions. 

No. 35 is ft pair of carved and gilt Stands 
or Cundulabra, in the Fvenehslvie, of about 
1600. Artiid(‘s ol furniture of this kind 
'were much in voguo in tlie 17tb and X8th 
eenturios. Tbat repository ol' curious oW 
furniture — Hampton Court Puluce<— msoh- 
tains a numerous bel(‘ition of objects of tlsus 
Aind. 

No. 63 is a Bronze Group, with orna- 
mental cuuddlahra, in or-nioulii, in the 
Fi en( li st\ le. I > *ie 17 50-60. The 
whuli 18 of th<> most finished and beautiful 
oxeeutiow, represents Venues Cupiid, anti 
Vulcnw. Tl>e taigrav ing in p;ipe 137 <?f tiv* 
proHUic number is a faithful rt'pmscuatotkiii 
of this ]>eautilhl woik of art. 

No. 70 is a hlngulai ckcular huitMu> 

rimndelior. 

Among tho seytTsl objtots luavkcd Ih!, 
aro two Candelabra, wurtliy of a pfUMiUg 
notice. Tim belong toEuiiAinhotet. Tiio) 
are in tho Engiish *)tyle, of about 1670. 

The French ha^e obtained gneat cirsdi 
for the tixquisi|e taste they huv^e dj0plf|$H><i 
in the oenamentatiun of c^mdoLaljora, fuvd 
hevoral beautifiil •npocUneus shown ah Hn 
Great Exhibition of 1851 excited mi- 
M^rtaJ attontiou. Objocte like Giese 
a wide scope fi}r tlie ingenious fisncy of .tin 
MJtist; atiu the candelabra Ui lihe ptosent 
collection xuay #6xiyo as choioe otodek. 
We haveitaGcssarily been obliged to abci<iig:<' 
our description of them. 
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Tm. MYSTl^ISY OF TIUj^ DAY 
KXPLAIKKD 

iht* IftSst number of tb<* Fmtul^ Fritnd wo 
mtrodowscvl to our ixjatiors a few ob'^erva- 
fejoue tm the vt‘ry popular Mibjecl; of tablc- 
tarntn|; ; uud the number of letters wc ro- 
eelvc frotli [►ersoii's ivho are curious to solvo 
the wiysterioiw f)robl<‘m, ba\o induced os to 
re{*nr ajroin t(» the topic, more particulurH 
sintxj that woTl'd-p<‘nowned philo'H)ph( r, Mi- 
Ohaol Faradn.y, bu^ been investigating the 
>il^gular phenomenon. Jlis nuriaihs tliereon 
hav® %K«on p(^rrHod no doiil)t by our reudein ; 
but we tU'Uih tlus tjubject merit*' some eoin- 
mentary df our own. Before doing so we 
have a few pioliminnry lulimniitions to give, 
'mdute bug our renderb to poiuh-r uoU over 
them, 

Tn first place it is necessary for us to 
Imj agroeil, that the subject of tablc-tnovuig 
« ouo ©omi^ent to bu investigated ; we 
muat b® agreed that it is a subject coro- 
(Kfiiant to 1)0 studied inductively. Wc 
must be agreed to study dds phonomenon, 
a» wu should any branch m iiiituriil jdiUo- 
«ophy--% ^jperimmi ; and liuviug de- 
cided on euoh a ooturse ofVexperiments as 
may be coneidered convincing, we must be 
agi^dto acesept-thd issue of such experi- 
ments 'Wbatcti^er that issue may be. it is 
absolutely meocssmy to be thiBS precise in 
statffeing. If we woold apply onr investi- 
gtil^bg faeuXtioH to any useful purpose. 


whether in dispmrhlg Hie tablMie*Hng 
phenomena or any •othw. 'llethmg can be 
more reasonable than these piNdiiinmryel^* 
polatlons, and nothing mm jtuftti thehr pvo- 
prioty we are sure wiU be <Mm«MdedibyaeB!ry 
reader; yet we know the chgiweterlsitik^ of 
the human mind too wel}, to «9^pe(Bt that 
practically, our s^pulations will be acted np 
to by all who read these remai%a. The real 
truth is, that a sevete, logical, nnhiasaed 
mind is far more rare, and a tendency to 
ad<*i>t the supernatural, is far more widely 
difiused tlwri people supmsc. For one Who 
will patiently t^st the validity of a propo- 
sition in natural philosophy, some thousonds 
will prefer adopting H on faith; and ^us 
btttaoen those who sneer at a fallacy he- 
cau^e it seems ridicutoos, and those who 
interpret the sneer as inability to dwptove 
it, error is perpetuated. 

To be short with our preBinmariee, the 
table-mewing pbonomena either do, or do 
not exist. ** If the" former, tliey ate either 
due to the exert'ise cd'somie natural Ibreeor 
Ibrees, or tbiy are supeitmiural mbsules, 
and 4it» such pot only beyimd <mr <tq[)heto 
ofeomprebonsion, but of such a kind’ as to 
lie totally beyond the province of experi- 
ment. 

It is necessary then that the readershohld 
at oueo choose his ground. He nnist citbery 
accept the talilo-movihg pbenomeiMi as a 
manilo*>tatioa of suporntKturahsin, or u 
munifestation of natural forces, tflie tal^es 
the latter ground, he may read IlieSe pages 
to sojne advantngi^ ; if &e former, he had 
butter shut the book, for what eiyaU 
nunits againbt an ado)>ted faithf Wm^ 
avail experiments directed to ifae hiita^c- 
tation of the laws of narlure, in a matter 
which the class of readers wo now address 
consider as altog<‘febor beyond the pale of 
nature V 

Nov, i-Qviowitng the history of the table- 
mo\ iug we shall find its exact Chacaicter 
has uev^r been j#roi|;jerly understood. It 
has come to m a sort of lybrid tlsdng, half 
religious, half philosophical; and i^iiw 
the papulaoe bnvo on the on® hand nissooi- 
atod it with BupernaturaKsm ; on the othet 
hand, they have been submitting it to the 
test of rough inductive experiments- Det 
it clcariy be understood, oner for aU, tihat 
tids kind of bailf-poritkm is nntendble ; 
either the tabie-moviitt |dmnom«uia ere 
natural, or -snpornatatalu Those who 
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tillfl letter, are of coa^e insensible to 
those who assume the former 
onr remarks. 

is nulversally ap’eed that if tables, 
batSi Ac., be manipulated according toptc- 
soribed directions, they move ; that hivari- 
ebly the motion is circular or rotatory, 
occasionally roctilinear ; and it is asserted 
that buch motion is totally independent of 
all physical fort e exercised in the necessary 
direction. We should say, that if, for in- 
stance, tijc hodji moved bo a table and the 
motiou be circular, it is assert(d that no 
one j)erbOn (oriniiig the cli&in, exeited the 
least degree of latcial pressure. This, 
then, is a very narrow issue to be tried. 
The Impartial investigator lias to pro\e to 
himself, or to have proved to him, that ho 
does, or does not, exercise latoial pressure. 
Professor Faraday has aeeoinplibhed thi'N 
demonstration in a manner so unexception- 
able, that we should have thought all per- 
sons would accept its indication‘s, a'j ilonum- 
strative of their error, di»i we not know that 
certain minds are so constituted, that super- 
natural explanations will alway*? take jae- 
cedence of inductive reasoning. Prolessor 
Faraday's apparatus, of which we prefix 
a sketch, was devised for the pm*]K)9e of 
showing how persons, the most de->irous of 
impartiality, may deceive themselves. It 
<^n8ists of a lever, nhe fulcrum of which 
is the table, and the short .urm of which 
rests on a card — at least, this is the simplest 
form of the apparatus. Now, from the dJs- 
posiUon of parts it follows, that, the hands 
being plaoed on the card, if the table, card 
md dSl, rotates, the long arm of the lever 
will eoatinne to point to the same spot ; 
but if the card slips on the table, proving 
lateral preasnre to have been exercised, 
then the long arm of the lever will indicate 
the exercise of such pressure. This simple 
apparatus has been tlie means of startling 
many an unconditional believer in the sole 
exercise of downward pressure. People oper- 
with this apparatus have been not a 
Ut^e surprised to find how thoroughly they 
had d^dved thenaaelves. When the lever 
use# hidden from them, or when they turned 
airay their heads from it, then, although 
eiitli operator imagined he was acting hon- 
ourable with himself all the while, he was 
exexting lateral, instead of mere downward 
pvessufe. The card slid on the table, and 
the Index was directed. Had the sliding 


card not been present, th(f table wotrl^ Mid 
donbt have moved. Why should B 
when se\eral persons wore forcing it 
at the same time ? ' ^ 

Nothing can be more perfect 
apparatus, finally had recourse ito, bir 
lessor Faraday, for demonstrating the 
hteucc of lateral motion ; but a more srrtiple 
< oiitrivance w ill suffice for the convictteVir 
many, Tims it has boon demonstrate fre- 
quently, that a card, or a thin piece of paper 
reiuleied smooth on one side by mcarts df 
oil or black-lead, and the smooth 
placed next tlie t ible, altogetber prweUts 
tbe result, when the hands arc caused to 
touch the mateiial interfiosed, insstoad of the 
naked table — the interposed body, in this 
case, slipping biterally, in obedience to the 
pressure unwittingly given, a pressure 
A\liieh otliorwise would have been com- 
municated to tbe table. 

Professor Farada;v, before finally having 
recourse to the instrument which we have 
been describing, ingeniously demonstrated 
tbe exorcise of lateral pressure in tbe Al- 
lowing manner : — Several paper or card 
discs, gradually decreasing in si/e, were 
lightly stuck together by soft cement^ and 
the exact lino of demarcation, at Vthkdi 
the edge ot each card corresponded with tbe 
surface of the next, was marked with a 
pencil. The cards w^eie now laid flat on U 
table, the smallest card undermost, idighlly 
attached to the table by means of ooft 
cement. In this manner, the larger Oaafd 
being uppermost, all the others were llidd^Mn 
from view; and a slight consideration Of thU 
disposition of parts will show, that if tbo 
operator should exert lateral motion, tiU*» 
consciously to himself, the cords wodld slide 
on each other card, and the amount of 
would be indicated by the pend! 
viating from their original ccffTespondealw. 

Two views arc prevalent relative to* the 
systematic experiments by Professor 
day on the sulflcct of table-moVing. Thb 
mytifieff as we V|^ take the liberty of cidHuF 
them — those t^o, repudiating their owU 
reasoning faculties, insist on referring tlto 
table-moving phenomena to Sttpematfiraf 
causes-— those, we say, contemn the 
ments of Professor Faraday as they vtotfid 
contemn all experiments whatever. "On 
the odier hand, the phiUiso|dier8, the level's 
of wisdom, the inveet^e^fr^^ marVel that 
Professor Faraday should have serfcrasly 
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to the demonstration of a 
faljUc/« so palpably evident to reasoning im- 

lYe differ from both these views. Tlie 
tahler-^oving phenomena had so forcibly 
ta 4 K 0 n possession of the public mind, and had 
become associated .with error in so many 
foarmSy that it was necessary truth should bt* 
Yindicatcd. Persecution and contempt are 
no loss favourable to the extension of 
popular fallacies, than of rollgious dogmas, 
if the existence of error be recognized, it 
should be demonstrated, not scoffed. A 
mind, perfectly unbiassed and honest to 
itself, is comparatively rare. All of us arc 
too apt to make idols of clierished points 
of belief, and to feel even anger for those 
who prove us in error. To disabuse a mind 
of error is always a difficult task, requiring 
much gentleness and delicacy of treatment. 
Were the proposition doubted, it might he 
proved by the case now under consideration. 
So wedded Itave many become to their pre- 
conceived opinions, who professed to derive 
their opinions from c^ idoiice, that they write 
and talk angrily concerning Professor Fara- 
day’s demonstrations. What can be more | 
foolish, more unfair, more unphilosophieal 
than this f Faraday’s experiment had refer- 
enoe to the demonstration of one specific 
issiiajr*-*whether lateral motion took place, 
or whether it did not; and the experiment 
_ tried, demonstrated the ques- 
tion affirmatively. Almost simultaneously 
with this demonstration in the lioyal lu- 
ititntion of Great Britain, the subject has 
di^QUSsod by the French Academy of 
Skaenees — in both cases with a similar re- 
soh» nod proving the motion to be referable 
to nOQonscious mechanical impulses by the 
axowtonters. 

alluding to the discussion on thin 
'tul^Qt in French Academy of Sciences, 
we>(*anhot forbear mentioning a very curi- 
oqs illustration of the power of long con* 
tinned mechanical impulses of small indi- 
viflual and initial force, mentioned on that 
ooaasioii by M. Arago. He remarked, that 
bjraome persons a doubt had been mooted, 
whether the small amount of lateral pres* 
'^ure, assumed by those who referred table- 
moving to this cause, were sufficient, pro- 
-uming its ooourrenoe, to account for the 
result, M. Arago thereupon related a 
curious circumstance mentioned by EUicott, 
a celebrated English clock-maker. He 


placed two clocks^ each iis a separata cup- 
board fixed against a wall, the cupboards 
being some feet apart One dock was then 
set in motion— 'the other remaining at rest 
— but judge the clock-maker's surprise, 
when on opening the cupboards to exanuxte 
his clocks after the lapse of some boms, he 
discovered the clock which he loft going, to 
be now still, and the other clock going! 
The result, as our readers will concede, was 
very extraordinary. Had Ellicott been a 
mystic, instead of a reasoning philosopher, 
he might have invoked a supsrnatmral 
agency. He wfiuld have hod better cirast* 
for doing t.o than the table-movers. For- 
tunately, he was a sound-headed, intelligent 
inau, and at once attributed the pheno- 
menon to its true cause — slight motive 
vibrations, propagated from ono cupboard 
to the other — or rather from one clock to 
tlic other, through the intermediation of the 
cupboards along the wall. Thus, gradually, 
the wholoH>f the original motion had been 
transfused, so to speak, by small amounts, 
from one pendulum to the other. It would 
be amusing, no loss than ini>tnictive, to 
review the jx^pular fallacies which have 
been, at different times, received by the 
world as evidences of sHpernaturalism, but 
which at 6ub8e<|uent i^riods have been 
referred to natural agcmcios. Histoiy teems 
with such. 

Their occurrence is limited to no race — ^to 
no epoch — and, what is most extraordinary, 
the gradual diffusion of knowledge does not 
seem to prevent, in any de^ee, the tendency 
of human nature to fall into such haUuci- 
iiations. The table-moving discussion, we 
tiust, will not be without its fimitkin. 
Occurring, as it does, at an epoch wlieu 
people aro agitating the question, whether 
experimental philosophy should not torm 
an integral portion of the ednoatUm ckf 
youth, we trust k will have the effect Of 
hastening that consummation so |^atly to 
be desired. The credulous multitude may 
contemplate with advantage the significant 
fact, that the phenomentm of table^oving 
has not deceived anj individual, who is 
recognised as a leadmg character in the 
ranks of natural philosophy. 

Those remarks are presented with difil- 
dence, but with a firm conviction that 
they will operate favourably on the minds 
of many who may be still swayed by 
doubt 
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PM<WCAt INSTHTTOTIONS IN TSE 
ART OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 


CUAPTEK IV. 

LltJHT AND ITS PROPERTIES. 

^’ULOCJIt ANI> OTIIKH rECULlJJllTIBS Or 

BOPIGS IKTl. lO LiaHT ^DBCOMVOSITJON 

OF \ SUNBEAM — FBAliNUOFEu’s SPCrTRAL 
ANTICIPATED BBSI'LTS FHOM EM- 
J»T.OYIN« THE EtCOTHlC UHUIX AS A 
#HOTO<mAPniC AOBHT — rflBFEECTION OF 
UlOHT FltOM PI,ANK, CONVEX, \NI) < ON- 
CAVIi SUBFACES. 


14. We have Dow to considcv some of tlic 
properties of light, aud tliereforo shall pass 
in review its leading chanioterntics. 

IS. Light is transmitted in all directions 
in straight lines (as 
in I'^ig. 5), and tra- 
verses about 1 1)2 50t) 
inilcs in a sacond of 
timo. 

10. \\*dK‘n a htMni 
of white light (§ f), 
10) fall': ujM)n the sur- 
face of any h(>d^ . 
effects arc prodncctl 
varying with tilt holv 
npon which it lUlK. Tims it may be <ibs >rbed, 
md disappear entirely; or he jicarh all 
inflected or thrown buck; or it may j)ri'5'‘ 
through tile body, and it is then said to he 
Irarifttnitted; and, lastly, it muy he parti illy 
absorbed, pai-tinlly reflected, and parti.illy 
transmitted. Then are ollur i diets pru- 



dtie.ed by light; but as photographe.-sd > lait 
reajftwW to know tluim, wo must leave their 
cousider.'ition to those who wish to inalv'^ 
the delhrfitftil scieiiee of Optics their study 
17. Imo colour of bodies ia dui to the 
absorption of light. A body that absorl * 
all the rays will appear black, while one 
tlmt reflects them, will seem whlti ; but 
'somo substances absorb some of the rays 
liud reflect the otbet^. A yellow surface 
reflects the yellow rays, and absorbs the 
jodiers; a blue surflica reflects the blue; a 
licjirlot sur&ie;e absorbs all the rays except 
tbtt' lpeA. Ti^t Is the cause of colour in 
|Aai^, and minerals ; bit what 
of the light that is absorbed by 
bodititi M unknown: it tnay possibly bc^ 


latent or liidden, the name as caloiiic or , 
beat, end enter into combinatten with 
them, for it evident that li^t may be 
extricated from some bodies without 
change being produced, as in pyrophori or 
sulif^tanccs which ahborh light, and enut ii 
again when carried back into a dark place. 
The taste, odour, and combustibility of* 
plants due to the absorption of light; for a 
jilant roared in the dnrk is nearly colciurlesfl, 
iiihipid, inodoroui*, and possesses vety little 
combnstiblo matter, becuuso plants exhale 
the carbon in the funn of caibonio acid 
wlien in the dark, while thoy absorb carbon 
when in the light, and oxiiule oxygon 

18. From w hut has been addm^od boforc 
(§ IG), it is c\idoiit tiiat m dfvsajppotefi 
by iihmrpiiim, for w hon a beam of light falls 
upon II blue glass, the bluo ray is separated 
from the rest of tlu» rays of thespeotrnm and 
reflected, while the other raya are ab&oibed. 
Sir David Brewster inatituted a very in- 
teresting bcricb of experimowts upon the 
conditions of the spectrum and its rays, 
Imt although willing to coimminicute iih 
views, we are unable ou iicooant of other 
mattcrji i.f inoiN im\H>rtance to photo- 
grajdicrs. 

10. One of the most curioui cflccta of 
tho aljcioiptioii of light is that which is dis- 
( i\ei%d examining tbo stdar Ajioctrum 
with a telo'-eopc. Iftlds i'l done, | 
iiuiueioub drok b.anda or lines (a 
representation <A home of tho 
larger of \\hi' h is given in Fig. i 
G', are ob^crvid to be crohsiiigi^P 
the coloured lay^. 'riiefie bunds, 
or which are ue.arly GOO in 
unuihei, arc gnacrally called 
Fr luiihofei’s dark linee, whioli , 
h>vt‘ hcon ilejnonstrated by Dr. 

Milh r, th ‘ Professor of Chemistry 
in Kina\ College, Ia)ndon,f to 
vary eontinu.illy with the altera- 
tion of the atmospheric condi- 
tions. TJiis fact, which should 
he rcmenibero#, is of im|>ortance 
to the photographer, as will be 
explained hereafler. Tliosellnes 
are not found in the spectra of 
ordinary artiflciallights^although 


* Bee Orondflfttkcr's Enittttn, kiVd.flflllUf'Che 
Old flerisa of the ^‘Family pp. «0, 

tt ^Lloaophieol Magasttie, Vttd. VXm 
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thciy are discovcr(?d in tlipse of tlio suu and 
tbo planets. In l^o sp^tmin, tlta 

dork lines scm r«plac«d by brilUainfc ones, 
and the 1* much, cflaarcr, ffeat wa 
anticipate the day whoa tha eloectric 
will bo usod instead of til9 ffoii'a Kg)b^ iWt 

f reaU'T certainty, jpcoha^ more poiv^ 

Icctricity and are in tiudr 

infancy. ThtsrafbdWf wiba owoi fbpeaoe Iftie 
benefits that wfll result t» watsicty, nay, to 
the mnveiso, (Vona the daily impravaments 
in both bcienoest Kv»a noar wo are fU- 
lo^ving out a series of experiments with me 
electric In oonntjctiott with Phi>tr>^ 

grupby, that lud iltir to cause a ehmsge in 
rliourr; nnd wo hope beforo the i^ncsont 
s<!rics it» i'omplotipd, to lof the result before 
our readers.* ♦ 

20. If the satne sonbeiisn that wo ad* 
fiiitknd into tlio room a short time before, 
uid allow wl to (ViU upon lha prism (§ 10) 
liiid been punulttcd to fall upon a pdUshed 
inctullic surface, tho rays would have been 
refit ctrd or tmmod ittto .'mother diit«?.tion, 
o thak the .angle of incidcuco would have 
been <*xuct1y equal u> tlw angle of refioo- 
tion. The Anglo of incidence means the 
! u^\io formed by tho lino in ^ihich tho liglii 
Miowo in A ati'AJgbt line perpendicubr to 
(he plain*. For cx- 
\ niriplc, if tlic direction 

\ • /' of tbe incident lioxuii 

/ (/ i in 7) be 

\ / obliqin to the plmic 

- Ak {Vi i Cl'), or 'nd.iocif 

m i nt Hie ri'llecting bfxly, 

then the benni will bo 
rofteo>-cd in such u direction (/ u'} ’that 
supposing .a perpeiidicuhir imai;;inavy line 
(p i) to he flrnw'Ji heU\ecii the iuindent 
baam and it^ reflect inn, tlie nngle of retlec- 
tion (4 ip) is o<innl to the angle of incl- 
doncs (n I pi) ^ consequently it follows, that 
Ibe beam irmkcsi tho same angle with tho 
pcrjMndicular, botli before and after its 
rejection. 


* At a late oonversaarkme of tbcPlionuaeeattciil 
ftCKSlety of hondon. Dr. EdwaiU**, of Uvorpool, 
wbo has recently been maldnff some novel experi- 
lAS&tft with the electric lijtht, as applied to the 
purpose of the daffueneotype, exhibited some 
\ery interesthiff results of ms fabours. In his 
handjs it will, in all Ukelibood, become a valu- 
able eucoess in tbe ptodnotioA of mioro- 

scnplc pictutm fleveral of tho speoimtmi eald* 
luted, were much admired for the Aunderful 
mlnutensw of Bwir detsft. 


21. If we employ a qpnyex surlaoe to 
redeot from, instead of one, the 

iuui^ will b« reduced end the out- 

Ilneoe defective, because the imaginary, or 
vixtidlil Ibeus of celSectiOii variesfor diderent 
pat^of tlfe same %ut% wlulfi the central 
portion aloue is oorseot: 3$ui» £bct is most 
important, as wo sbiiB Ittsm Imreofter, 

* 22. If A oowurre refleoti&g; surface is em* 
plo 3 *od, tho image becomes inverted, or 
turned upside down. 

. BBAKDKD CmUZATlOJN. ’ 

Tt may not be generallykaowu tliat beards 
uro singularly connectiw in history with the 
progresa of civnizattoB, The early Greeks, 
ana llonmns did not stuevo. The Greeks • 
began to uso tlie lusoe' about the time of 
Alexander, who coflvmAnded all his soldiers 
to shave, lest tbedr beards jdtoidd afford a 
bimdlo fof^ their enemies. This was little 
move than three Imndred years before the 
Ohristhin era; and thirty ymm after Alcx- 
amlcr, Ticinins introduced the habit tn 
shaving ninong^t tho Bomaiuk The Gothic 
invaders of the Western eutoiro revived the 
hubil of wearing the beawl. Tho Anglo- 
Saxons -wore a bearded race when Williauj 
the (’onqueror invadctl England, and fhore- 
f)n* tin* rrunpU'ior and bis Nonnans ever 
sil’ler norc th<; ( bin smooth, in order lodh- 
tmpni'^li llu'i i h’fmi the vanquished; and 
tljn^, *\en in the NfM*man invasion, tbe 
bliuMJ) cbin became (he otnhloih of an ad- 
veared civiliration. In like manner, amidst 
sill ibc long controversies between the 
Eastern and Western Oburchcs,tho Western 
(.'hurch luis iiuariiibl} osponsed the cause 
of the vsi?or, ^' 1111 ®! tin* Greek or Eastern 
rinirch resolutely’ defends tho cause of 
tin* bearJ. Civilizsition has maiched in tho 
nest, and rcajained htatiojiary in iho east, 
in tho land of bo.ards. Wljon Peter the 
Groat determined to civilize bis RuBsioti 
subjects, one of the raeaiie which ho con- 
.sidci’cd indisi)©nsable was tho use of tl^ 
razor; he therefore commanded hie fioldicik 
to shave every laymou who refused to doit 
himself, and r.ar© sport they hUd with the 
stubborn old patriarchs, who p^isted' in 
retaining their much-cherished etnbletna of 
age nnd wi<;dom. France has udoptod 
i)cttrd,rery generally, but wc much qnestkm 
with advantage to piTSonaJ Appoaranee; 
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THE WORK-TABLE FRIEND. 


JEWELLED DESSERT MAT. 

M<iUT%(i.U, — Messrs. W. Eyans & Co.’s wliito of 
inprraiii pink lioar’s-hcad crochet cotton, No. 10, 
S reels ; and 1 ox. emerald beads, No. 2. 

Bbgik by Reading all the beads ou the 
cotton. Make a chain of four stitches, and 
clo^ it into a round. 

l»f Roimd'v— + 1 ^ ^ 

Ch, 1 Oh + 4 times. 

2nd Round . — f 1 Ch, 3 Sc, coming on 1 
S<v and a chain at each side* 1 CU + 4 times. 

On referring to tbe eaigraving, two dia- 
gonal lines, crossing in the centre of the 
jnat, and dividing it into 4 part^ will be 
seen. All the uuareasing is done by mak- 
ing two ehmm at each or these comers, in 
evtrM round of ^ w«f, thus increasing 8 
stitwas in the entire round. For the sake 
ntf making the directions clear, wo give 
tbasp chains at the heginninj^ and end of 
evnty muter. The pattern is fbnned en- 
tirely w beads. 


%rd Round { Cii, 5 Sc, 1 ("li -h *1 

times. 

4<A Round. f- I Ch, 7 Sc, 1 Ch -f 4 

times. 

&th Round. — h 1 Ch, 9 St, 1 Oh 4 
timep. 

m Round. -4- 1 Ch, 11 Sc, 1 Oh -j- 4 
time. 

7th Round. — I- 1 Ch, 1 cotton, 2 bead**, 
1 cotton, 1 bead, 3 cottons, 1 bead, 1 eot-^ 
ton, 2 beads, 1 cotton, 1 Ch -{- 4 times. 

f- 1 Ch, 2 ct^ton, 5 beadh, 
1 cotton, 6 beads, 2 cotton, 1 Oh -f 4 times, 

9th Round. — I- 1 Ch, 4 cotton, 1 bead, 1 
cotton, 2 beads, 1 cotton, 2 bead^ 1 oolHiOn, 
1 bead, 4 cotton, 1 Ch -f- 4 times. 

\9th Round * — 4' 1 Ch, 4 cotton, 3 lieads, 
1 cotton, 8 bends, 1 cotton, 3 beads, 4 cot- 
ton, 1 Ch 4* 4 times. 

lltA Round . — f- 1 Ch, 6 cotton, 4 beads. 
1 0 , 4 beads, 6 c, 1 Ch 4-4 times. 

12iA Round.^^ 1 Oh, 9 0, 1 M c, I b. 
1 c, 1 b, 9 c, 1 Ch 4* 4 Hmes. 

mh Round.-^ 1 Oh, 8 c, 4 b, 1 <v 4 h. 
8 c, 1 Ch + 4 times. 
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X4i(E 4 1 C4^ ^ o, 3 1 c> 3 

J c, 3 b, 8 <5, Jf Cii + 4 toiea. 

mji J2c#4j^-h 1’ ^ 1 1 c, 

2 1 c, 1 <?> 1 10 c, 1 Ob 4* 4 

timea. 

l^tk t cli^ 10 c, 6 b, t c, 5 

10 c, 1 Oh ^ 4 

I7th ^ 1 11 6* 2 b, 1 3li% 

11 c, lb, t iC; 2= bjf II c, * <JJx -*<1- 4 

i^h koifflfi -—4* ^ 38 0, 1 Oh -4^ 4t 

ruiip'*. 

im 1 1 ^ «r,. I % 

J3 c, 1 b, 4 13 c, 1 Oh. 4^ i 

tmicrf, 

2m Somd — t 1 Oh, S b,, I Ci 3 b, 
10 0, 1 b^ I b, 1 cv 4 14.a;f^3(t b^ntd ou 

n chtti/i stiitjfb 4“ 4 

2Ut /?bw»rfr— 4* 1 cm, 6 b, 26, 2 b„ 1 

1 b, 4 r, 2 b, 1 c, 9^ 1 c, 2 by. 3 e,^ 3^1^, 
4 <, 2 1), 101x4-^4 times, 

22n(l -fir/iwijj?/— -h 1 beiwl on cUaiu, 3 h» 

2 e, 1 b, 2 6, 1 b, 2 f, 1 b, 3 c, 1 b, 1 i, 

,> b, 2 c, JK ft* S Cf 1 h, 2 <\ 2h, ■& c, 2 b, 

I < , 1 b(‘M<l on 6huin 4 4 thnciN. 

23/'t/ 1 l^h* 1 (, 1 b, 2 c, 4 b, 

I ( , 1 b, 5 <*, 4 b, 1 r, IT), 3 o» 4 b, 4 c, 

1 b, 7 c, 4 b, 2 6, 1 Oh 4- ^ timoa. «* 

24th /?<w»i/4 — h 1 Oh, 4 c, 4 b, 3 c, 1 b, 

2 c, 3 b, 1 e, 4 b, 3 c, 4 b, (fc, lb, H t, 
r, b, 1 Ch 4 4 times. 

2r>/fi 1 (^h, 2 ( , 5 b, 4 <*, 2 b* 

2 c, 4 h, I lb, 1 c, 4 b, 8 c, 3 b, 5 i, 
4 b, 2 (% 1 b, 3 011 + 4 times. 

28/A M(Hind, 1- 1 Ch, 4 <v 4 b, 2 < , 2 1>, 

4 e, 2 U, 1 c, 1 b, 4e, 4 b, 4 e, 3 b, 8c, 2l>, 

] ( , 1 b, 4 c, 1 Ob 4 4 times. 

27th liovnd j- 1 (Mi, 2 c, 0 b, 2 c,^l b, 

6 < * 3 b, 3 c, 0 b, 4 < , lb, 1 2 e, 3 b, 5 e, 

1 (Ml -{- 4 times. 

•m 1 Ob, 1 c, .0 1), 3 c, 0 ).. 

3 p* I c, 8 b, 3 c, (5 b, 13 e, 3 b, 4 e, J 
(Ml 4 4 timoR- 

mh 4 1 Ch, 4 e, 4 b, 1 c, I« b, 

4 c, 4 b, 1 c, 1 b, 4 c, 4 b, 2 c, 1 b, 4 e, 5 

b, II c, 1 b, 6 c, 1 (Ml 4 4 Irmcs. 

dm 4 1 Oh, 5 b, 5 6. 2 b, I e, 

i> b, 3 e, 6 b, 4 c, 2 b, 2 c, 3 b, 13 c, (> b, 
1 Ch 4 4 timeii* 

31»t 4ot«Ri:(^.4>-4 1 01b ^ (■» 1 h, G c> 3 b, 

3 c, 6 b,.a e, 1 b, 6 r, 3 b, 4 c„ 7 b, 11 c, 
1 b, 4 r, 1 (Ml 4 4 tiinea. 

32M<^iJt>wrf.--4 1 ("h, S (?, 2 b^ 8 c, 2 b, 
I 0, 1 \ 4 c, 4 h, 2 c; 2 b, 5 c, 2 1 c,, 1 b, 

b e, 6 b, 8 c, 2 I ()h 4 4 times. 

— 4 1 Oh, 1 <5, 2 b, 10 c, 

4 t, 1 c, 1 b, 1 c, 4 b, 6 c, 2 b, 3 e, 4 b^ 


1 6, 1 b, 2 C;, ^ bi 7 ^ Cii 1 CMl 4 4 

tinw%, V iS^ 

I »«h » V w 

tlMS* * " 

t <K$ ik 

X «, i%^4 M,t i O c, 4 ft> 1 c, 

fl b, 0c, Iir(^4 4times. 

i 86*AiE»i»«i.--4 XGli,,Tc;,ftb,2c,,3b, 
l^fc'Cw b h, I (k,,41h^ 3 b, 2 6,. 2 b, 

41 6, I h^ 1 1 X b> 2 c, 

8.6, 1 (i3h Hr 

Tc, 2q, lb, 5e, 

2 lb,l Ck 7 o, 2 b, 3 o, I b^ 5 c, 1 Ch 
4 4 times. 

B8t/i Rotmd — >4^011^^ 1 b, 8 c, 1 b, 

Itc^ab, Ic, ^K&^c^thy 00, 1 b, 1 c, 
'2ft, 1 c, 6b^ « e, 1 Gb 4 4 

times. 

Bmk Jio^md^-h I Ob, 14 c, 2 b, t2 r, 
X b, 4 c, 1 b, 4 c, lb, 10 6, 1 b, 5 6, 1 b, 
11 c, 2 b, 8 c, 1 Ch 4 4 tbajies. 

40th Ji&und^AW G(Xt$093,> itufireusing 
usual t3ic coitkein#. 

4l5f Rmmd.-- A biliKhQ^ tfwTy atiitch. 

BoaonRi 14 Tvhmft ftert^e^i^ dropped in 
j»titoh, wbetUic^^yHiM^M 
Round . — h 1 fi, 5 OUy miss 4 4*^^ 
round, except at cornel a, ■when miaa 2. 

2nd Rotmd--^ Do on eantre of ft Ch, 4 
4 (Ml, 1 Ht on centre of next & CS, 4 Ch, 
0 Do on ccutro of next o Cli 4 aU* round 


LADY’S NIlGltT-CAP, IN qilOClIBt 

Slnittzah.— d roolB of Mt^twns. tT, XlTcmi uinl 
Co ’s r.«>ar’s-hc id CnuelH*t C<)tton, flfo. 24. 

Tim wish expressed b^v nuuif of our sub- 
scriber a that we furnish them uith 

n preltv pattern for a night-cap in croclict, 
lias induced U" to give- them one whipll mc 
think they will hud to ho eqtioWy com- 
fortable and l>ecomii)|;;i 

I'liL C»owm.-*l 6 Sl# 9 eliain oi 73 
stitches. , 

Ist .R<nc.---Misa*31k®'S(l*»‘'4f' 4 Ch, nust. 3, 

1 Do, 4 Ch, mits 3, 3 8 timea. Tho 

seventh time end with X Be, 1 Do, I Tc. 
Turn the work. 4 

2nd Row ,< — 3 Ch^ Be m thn Be, 4 Oh, 4 

2 Bo, under the Gr^t chain of 4, 1 Sc on 1 
Be, 2 Be, undee tfhn neast oftain of 4, ^ Ch^ 
4 7 tiraoa. Be on the 1st ehaixi ofprevwiis 
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>v'/>C^ 

-x""^ ic ■ 


— tUe + U mer<>ly to mcietisc 

gmdua^y tho width ^ Uic 
crown. 

^rdli&us , — ^Tuwi tbeworfc« 
3 Ch, Dc on tlie To ; 4 di: 
2 Sc under Ch^ 1 Sc on BCi 

2 Sc under Ch, + 6 €hl 
Dc on centre of 5 4ji^»j 

3 Sc under chain of 7 *+ 
to the endj at which in- 
(‘reahc a little. 

Repeat tlie 2nd and 3r<i 
row twice more, ijicreasinp 
11 little at the end of ttver^’ 
i roWif and then do the 2n<j 
1 row only, e^till incrc«bin^ 
j Observe the 1’c stitchi^ 

I always come exactly own 
each other. 

JVeajf Jiow (9th).— 7 Oh, 
5 Dc under the 4 Ch, 3 Sc 
over Sc, -)- 10 Dc under 
chairi, 3 Sc on centre of 5 
4- to the end. Finish to 
lorrohpond with the bc- 

lOt// How , — Turn the 
work. 3 Ch, miss none, 
4 Sc on nearest 4 Dc, -f 6 Ch, 3 
on centre 3 of 10 Dc -f . Repeat to tin* 
end. After the last 3 Sc, 4 Ch, So on 
4tli of 7 Ch at the hepjluning of the last 
w. 

11 fA like Ml, but Ijogin with 3 Sc under 
Ch of 4 Ovntiiiue in^rea*»in|5 till fuith^ 
iers. 

12<A iiko'2»«/. 

IStAlikc 9tA. 

14tA like lOtA. > 

\m like 3rd, 16M like 2nd. ; 

l7tA. — 5 Cli, Sc under Ch, 5 Ch, 

1 Se, + 5 Ch, Sc under Ch, 5 Oh, On 
1st Se, 6 Ch, ^ on last Sc, -p to the <^9itd- 
Do 2 So {with a chain of 6 hetiKreen) 
end of the row. ‘ ^ ' 

18«A.— f 5 Ch, Sc under Ch -p 
to the end, doing it twice in the lest sti4oR. 
19th, 20th^ like IBtli. 

2l«t. — 4. 5 Ch, Sc under chfun^- 4 iHtVee^ 
I 5 ^ on Sc of last roW| Sc uudor tlwf-^ 
next (^ain f 6 Oh, Sc und^ Gh f 7 tip0> 
* Repeat between tke stnjrs tO the .and« 

aAOT»» xieHT-csr m esocm, nt UM. «7 M.am. ^“^^Hke m* When edme W dhe. 

4 Oil, Tc on the tnisaed sUtch at the h llc,4n A Sc umler the centre csie»i|isteA4 
pniHg of ftrst row. The work after nf under the chain a» in the other 
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like 21st, with this difference, 6 Be* 
are dene on the So b^re that worked on 
the centre of 5, tlien Sc under chain, 5 Ch, 
Ttndei* centre of next chain, and 6 more 
on the next Sc 2 spots are thus made, 
with an interval of /> Ch and 2 Sc between 
them. 

like 22tid. 

25 t/t — ^The spot here occurs exactly over 
that in the 21«< fow. ea< h row is in- 
creased at the end, there will therefore be 
more than 4 repetitions of the chain before 
the first s{>ot occurs The s|)Ot8 in rows 
•Jl, 28, and 25 now form a diamond- 
Do five rows more like 

like 3rd, *62nd like 2nd Ck'ase in- 
1 roasin^ 33rd like 3rd, 34tA like 2nd. 
Reiwat from the 9ih to the 34tA rows 
<lecrettsinj 5 at the end of every row 
ift<*r the repetition of the IQtk. Do ngahi 
ih f.ir as the 14f^, having gradually lessened 
the Biae till you end with nejvrly the same 
number of btitchoh yon began with. Thi** 
i oinpletes the crown. 

Tub Tjappp’TB. — T hese ar^ begun lik6 the 
« rown, in a chain 2 inches long. In the 
( ourse of the first 14 rows they axe increased 
m Width to 4 inches About a quarter of a 
yard Is done of tliis width, after which there 
IS a gradual decrease to the width of 3 
mohes. When a length of nearly half a 
yard is done, add an in(di extia by making 
a chain of that Icngtli at one e^e of 

and do 12 rows more, gradually in- 
creasing another inch on the same sidt . 

Observe that in tlie two lappets the in- 
V rease must take place on opposite sides, 
NnoK-PiEOE. — Make a chain of 86 
'•titches, miss 4, 1 Dc, -f- 3 Ch, miss 4, 1 Dc 
-f-j repeat to the end. 

SMd and 6 following ^ow^, -|- 6 Ch, S< 
nfidef Ch repeat to the end. 

Saw the two ends of this piece with the 
fottiidMtion chain at the top to the t\io 
lappets. 

fhtoKT — 46 Ch, miss 1 Sc on 2rtd 6 
OH 3, Sc on 4th to the end. 2»wf 
and following rows -f* 6 Ch, So under chain 
of Ittit TOW repeat to the end. Do a 
pieeb long enough to go fVom oar to ear, 
tha qtianSty depending on whether, or not, 
the wearer likes the cap to come low over 
the ears or not. A piece 12 inches in 
length v41I n^obahly suit most people. 
Now aaw th& to the lappets ilrom the 
straigl^ edge about two inches The 


lappets and head-piece |!0W ihtxo the 
front. At t^e other edge ^ on the last 
worked ph»e^ ^8 ! Ta/mn tike thtead on 
the neftreot Wp of the^lawpet, axxA do 4 
Do on iti Then the samo xm every loop 
of that edge of the head-piece, and op ihe 
nearest loop of the other loppct. 

The Wheels. -->-8 Oh, tbrm it into a 
round, under which do 24 De. 

2nd — |- 2 Dc under one stitch, 2 

Ch, miss one stitclx -f* 12 times. 

3rd.— Sc in every stitch. 

Do as many of ^lesc os will go ffom me 
end to the otlftr of the last row, to Whieh 
they must be sewed, close enough to toiidbu 
They must also be sewed together. 

On the opposite edge of the wheels, faotsen 
on to the lappet 6 Ch, 7 Sc on a wheel 
-f- 6 Ch, 7 Sc on next wheel -f- to Hie said. 
P^ish with 6 chains, and fasten on to Hie 
other lappet# Df) a Dc stitch on «my 
stitch ofUihis row. 

The Bobdeb. — To be worked in one eon- 
tinuous line round the ^rPnt, laj^pets, and 
neck. Dc on avenr stitoh, All roum. 

1st Jfow, — -f 11 vm 111 -f- 

all round, except at Wadt ot the limpets, 
when miss 7 only. 

2nd Row. — -f- 9 So onbT dowtre 9 of 11, 
6 Ch, 11 Dc on centre Xl nf 17 Cjh,6ai, 
-|- all round. . 

3rd Row.^ + 7 Sc over 6 

Ch, Dc after 1st D^, ♦ X <!Sh, Dc alwr next 
Dc, * 8 times, 6 Ch, repeat aQ^tound. 

4th Row. — -|- 6 ^ on centre 5 oi^ 5 Ch, 
D( on every Dc of last round, wlSi two 
chain between, 6 Ch. 

5th Row. — + 8 Sc on centre 8 of 5, 5 Ch, 
Dc on every Do, vdHi 8 Wweeu, 6 
Oh, -{- all rounA 

dth Row. — 4- Sc centre of 8 Sc, * 6 
Ch, Sc under C9i, * ID thttee^ 6 Oh, ♦ re- 
peat all round. 

Two other frills wlueh trim the 'fanout are 
done in precisely the same niaiiner«>iit on 
a foundation made of n chafa at the requi- 
site length, on opo row of 

open squarp finite are 

sewed on with •een in the 

engraving, they Orf lSfl|p|l jAmid the ears. 
Bows of rihh^ Igef lie wAded if desired. 
The neck is drawti gt mh narrow white 
saroEmet ribbon, « 
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TAmm^ ON YNLVET. 

l^cniW^im have baeti »ddFes<ted 

ta m fSin: s£«ne instructioBS 1 b the elegeat 
«iirt of pauitiiig on velvet, and we have at 
length prepared an artiiclfi on the subject, 
which, Avo thinh, will aatiftfy our readers. 
Papers on ornamental a ork are exceedmgly 
UAefuh wlwiff hy the aid of praotiis] expe- 
rience, the/ coarvo/ ttimpLu and protiscj 
dirct tioub which can cadly be learned. 

Aiuon^he vxii^lbas accomi^ishmeBts of tho 
piuaettt m> £mcy work i# perhaps mo^ 

elegant^ pvodims a better eflect, and is, at 
the aame tli^ more ctasily and quickly 
pc8ft«rined,,tdMiB paintmg on wWet. Po«- 
'^BKaaleg all the beauty of colour of a piece 
of wc^TWork> it k ia every wa\ anjienor, 
m the tint'' used in this stylo ot pamtin;* 
do not fade; and an article, which it wonld 
take a mouth, at least, toiuanufacture with 
the needle,, may be comidetod, in torn oi 
ei* hovu:^, on u%ite velvet vitli the softest 
and most Ibuhbed efiect mmguuible. An- 
other rcCimiitiJudylatioB greatly in favour ol 
tlm sort of work w^that it does^not require 
the knowledge* of draw lug on the piirt ol 
the jratpll,^ boiag done with lonuulas, some- 
what Ui the manner ot tiic old Pooiuli 
paintings, except that in this ca^e tlic co- 
lowm ore moists If tlun^o ioriuulas be kept 
Hteirdyi a failure is next to impossible . The 
coUnu!^ of which there urc twelve, togetbci* 
with a mordant fijir d-Untiug thorn lu < 
they become dry, ma\ be proctus^d at (J5, 
York Place, Edinbiu gh, or of MiSs cJh iploy, 
Abbey Beads, Torquay. 

The thing necossur^ to be done, ah^r 
obtaining the colours and the velvet (which 
should bat iitton, oj moic propcTl> velveteen, 
as most opnamon ctitton velvets arc not sul- 
ficienily tliuk, ond silk velvet, besides the 
e 3 LjHJtos«(, ia not .ftmud to answer), is to pre- 
pare the ftwraaiila for the group iateujtU*d to 
bo panttod. Oct a pieew of tracing or sxlvi^r 
paper tba sine of lAoctsahiou, mat, orsi'reeu 
wish ta point;, then ky i* carefully 
open tl» growp you* wish to CQm imd trace 
t&mnglib Simtm the ^pev Alp, the for- 
WMiilio wilt bo- hurorrect ; k be therefore 
uwa WightttakeiqiiiD fiat. Haviug 

iiwoed j^UT flowers, remove the^tbin paper, 
apd byii^ it on a piece of cartridge p^cr 
the mam si^c, go over the pencil marks by 
pdokinic theg^ out with a fine needle, in- 


serted io a cedar stick. Now okat you have 
your whole pattern pritdted mt <daar%‘ 
upon u stiflF paper, take oight or nine moiss 
p^cos of cartridge paper, of the same ease* 
as the first, and myuig them, one by onct, io 
turn, under the pricked pattom, shake a 
Uttlo powdered indigo oyer, and then, rub 
with a roll of list or any soft ntatoot^d. Th<* 
inoigo^ fklUug through tlio pimctiires, will 
leave the piittcni tu blue spots on the alieet 
of paper beneath; thou proi^A^df Ui 
mauner with the sematning fomulue until 
you httvi* tbv sclf-sumo pattern, nmtly 
traced, tu blue dots, otn them all. Next, 
with a sharp pvmknifc,. you inuwt cut #>ut 
the leaves, petals, and c«Kw*8 of tkc group, 
tukiag care to (‘ut only a fow on cuch for- 
mulnt, ami those not too uear together, le>t 
there should not bo sufficient room to mb 
between the sjniccn, aud that, for iiwitance, 
the green tint* j«teud»»d for the loaf should 
intrude on flie juure or entu'^ou of the 
nearest convolvulus; for it must Im kept 
in nimd that in this ^ort of work eiasur< u 
impossible! 

The following diagiarn-^ wilUJjovv Low the 
formulas should be cut, so as to leave pro- 
per sp.xc©8, as abo vo-nientioned. The shad 
mg dnuotes the parts cat out. 
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FoiUMila I 

Some leaves may be t ut out m two laaives, 
ns the large ones m the pjtfcteru; othoi?a«ll)m 
one, «« tha small leaf : bnt it ia chiefly w mat 
ter of taate. Tine laige leaves ifhould, how- 
ever, generally he di videtL In eauh fomulu 
there should b» two guideewone uu tbu» 
top of the left band side, tim other ah the 
bottom of the right band c;or»er-^toexiiilid< 
the formulae always to bo placed ew tla 
same apot ia the velvet, hlorlketane&as 
in Foviuttht % A and B q«b ^utdesr 

asad are piirtB cut miA,\ib Foemnhi^Qflfib^^* 
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tilt w)iole of whicli were cut oat in Ko. I ; [ 
an<J after No. 1 i» painted, and 

Vo 2 applied, painted loaves 

will show tlirou^h, if No. 2 be put on 
straight ; if, when once right, the formula 
kept down wJlih weights at tftie comets, 
it ciiwnifit faiB to imtth alt nil points. Caro 
should, how even* he nevei to put 

paJnl on the 'as ^ would Wfleessarfly 

Vftee ffn abmj)! Trite in the (wntfe (fp tbo 
l-’tf I While wJtttng ottt the fitrmula,'*, it Is 

i good plan (50 with a cress w ddt 

the 1 haves w^ihh jon havie alwrtdy ent 
ortt on the pire(3edtng,^4fbit tlieni 



will be no eonfu-^ion. When your formulas 
rc all nit, w ash them m or with a prqmm- 
ti m Trndc in this mannei* put into a wide- 
rnouthed hottW M)me mtiti and slieU-»l!iic— 
iliouttwo twmees ot eaeh are stiffieiout ^ on 
this poui enough spirits tif win© or naphtha 
to eewer it^ and let it stand to dissolve, 
""haking it ew*r\ now aaid then ; il' it is not 
quite dissolvod as ixon wish it, add/ather 
more spirits of wine ; thou wash the formulas 
ill o\<*r on both •'idis with the preparation, 
and let tbom ilry. Now taking Formula 
No. 1, lay it cm the white velvet, and place 
weights on encluc'oriMir to kewp it steady; 
now pour into a little saucer asmatll quan- 
tity of tlie colour called ’(Baxon green, shak- 
ing the hottlo first, as thert* is apt to he n 
rfcdhnont; Ifheft take the sinallonit qtilintity 
possible on yemr brush (for if too much he 
taken, Jt runs, and flattens the pile cf the 
volm; the hm^ i^ouM haso thick? short 
•'brist^rp, ncft eamoPhaiT, and there ought to 
be a sr»parUte brash fesr each <tin!t s they »are 
‘sold wbb the (ftolootfe). Now begin on the 
darkest part 'df leaf, and woiflc lightly 
round ttwind in a chteulisr motioii, 
taking m« to hold t|te brush upri)^ <«»fcd 
to wM 4t)Utpa 'US It wore on tli® Ibmirala 


than on tho welt©i ; should yna #»d thb 
v^vset eroidiod down «»Kd rim#, 

firom having m brush too daitvp^ 
to work Hyklyltilt It it thkir, IdrMi bndi 
the pile wayef % and it ho 

ns mnodth us M>re. Bo all iSae pK^ in 
each formula m the same nmnneir, smlese 
thei'o be atiybluo-groeiis, s^n^heyidwmlfl 
be grounded histcad, with the Hm Mlied 
grass groen. 

' Ncur,irfrny^tbeleaimsm to betilifiNm 
rod, broen, or yeHou, as AsiBhiwM ^leas‘«l, 
KiSrtd the (olour over the ^ajSJou l!lb- 

fon* you «ihade udth /tfff ijrmi, whkA"^ 
hr* t?lio nfiait thing ttt be done^^ I9l5i»e-gi0en 
tottvos to^ ho shaded at^ with /« / 

Now, wdule the gmm i%*yet dwittp, wl^'^a 
small cf<wncl4iwir jwmHil vein the 
with ifllbTamfirhie llie tendrils ttftd stklks 
at 0 also to be done With the smaU brUfAi. 
You can nov begin the flowers: 
instance, the eotiVnlsnflus in the {ffii)l^rn. 
It should he fifroundud wit^i 
shftdwl with uhrramaBne (which colour, 
wherever nSt*d> should alwayfe hfe mixed 
with watet^ and mbhed wi a palette with 
a%irife>; the stripes m it are rose-coJour, 
and should be tinted from the rdse saucer. 
White roses nnd caiufelliniS, Mllo% 4ab.^ ate 
only lightly shaded WM wkfte shadifug; 
and if surrounded by^ dark flowers and 
leave*, so as to btand W^IT, will have a 
very good e&'Ct. 

Howers can easily be (yiken fr<^ nature 
ik the ifollovi iBg manner A A, I) D, is a 



flpiBUfe of deal, ma^le li#t, and alKMilt UWo 
(Sset long, and e^ght ot ten tmalibs in 
Tlie pSirt D D is made la a gwmve 

hn A A, so tdiat the iMtaaftay he length- 
ened or shart^mad ^ ifieoKtre, A 
(frame, C,jA >ffeced <» the jmit B, e^ad two 
grooved t^rigM pieoef^, B fixed ^ the 
ether piirt. l^ese t^i#ts shmild be about 
nine inches h1gih> oitA G half that 
there is alee a ef wood at tho (A 
of the frame, miuked E, with a Me 
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for the oye, and there is a hole in the top 
C opposite to iL S is 8 m6o& of 4 chuwy 
sliding in the^s^ares In B B. In the hole 
H is pilaoed the ^awer flolhers to he 
copied. If a gtcmp is wished, la^e ^les 
shoulH be made, and the flowers oarwoliy 
arranged. Ti>e eye heuu^ directed to 
tiuHwgh the hole in it can be" sketohed 
on the glass by means of a pencil of litho- 
naphlc ohallc. It is afterwards copied 
through by sji^ng the gla«w out, la^ng it 


on a table, afld facing over it a piece of 
tracing-papezt When traced on the paper, 
proceed as b^ore to make tMfe formulas. 

Of ooaree, ho delicate a thing as white 
velvet will he fpnd at length to soil. 
When this is the case, it can be dyed with- 
out in any way injuring the painting. For 
this a dye U prepared by England, the 
manufacturer' of the colours, and can be 
procured with them. 

Dye in thi|i manner :---<Get an old slate- 
frame, or make a wire frame ; add to it a 

f handle, thus ; then tie over it 
a net-work >of pack-thread ; 
^eat cut a juece of cardboard 
the exact sise of your group, 
*o as completely to cover it, 
the edges of the cardboard 
being cut into all the ins and 
outs of 'the outer line of the 
group ; then placing it care- 
fiflly over tlio painting, so as 
to nt exactly, lay a weight 
on it to keep it in place. 
Then dip a large hrush into the dye, hold 
the frame over the velvet (which sliould be 
stretched out flat — ^to nnil the corners to a 
drawing-bosrd is host), and by brnsliing 
across mo net-work, a ram of dye will fall 
dn the velvet bsncntli. Do not let the 
frame touch the velvet ; it should bo held 
some little way up. Then just brush the 
velvet itself with the brush of dye, to make 
all smooth, and leave the velvet nailed to 


EliEHENTARY LESSONS ON CHESS. 

3T HEE& HigBJEWlTZ. 

Chess has been correctly described as 
l^k^hly heneiicial to mind. Nothing 
iu^^lt is^ gbverued by chince ; judgment is 
everything. A player, therefore, cannot 
lay uio blame of ms losing on fortune, but 
must ascribe his miscarriages to deficiency 
of judgment or inattention*** With the 
assistance afforded to begitmers in thh 
noble game, by the celebrated Ilerr Ilarr- 
wltiK, it will be possible to become profi- 
cients, or at least to play with reflection. 

The game of chess is played by two persons 
upon a board which is square, divided into 
sixty-four small er squares. One-half of these 
sixty-four squares is coloured white, the 
other half black. The two players sit oppo- 
site each other, with the board between them ; 
and care must be "taken that a white corner 
square be at the right hand oiT each player. 
When the board is thus placed, the hori- 
z^tal straight lines, running from right to 
left, are termed ranks; the perpendicular 
ones running from one player to the other 
are called the oblique ranges, of which 
the tw'O principal ones run from one comer 
of tlm lK»ard to the opposite one, — one on 
white, tbs others on black squares, — an4 the 
other adjoining, are named diagonals. 

Each player lias a small army of sixteen 
men at his command, of which eight arc 
pieces, and the other eigjit pawns. To <lfr- 
itiigujsh the two armies cipposed to each 
other, they are of different colour, generally 
black ana white. 

The names of the eight pieces arc i^s 
follows : — ^King, Queen, two Books, or 
Castles, two Bishops, and two Knights. 
These are pla(‘ed in the first rank of each 
player's side of th« board, the pawns being 
placed before tlicm in the second rank. 


the board till it is dry. Groups, whether 
freshly done, or dyed, arc greatly improved, 
when perfectly by being brushed all 
over With a clean and rM>her soft hat-brush, 
as it renders any Uttla roU|g^eBs, caused 
by patting on tlie paint tdo urst, completely 
sbooth and even as before* HWic-stools, 
tbs front of pianos, ottomans, banner- 
sorsons, pole-screens, and borders for table- 
olOf^s look v|ry handsome done in this 


The pieces are arranged in the following 
manner : — In each comer square stands, a 
Book, or Castle, next to these a Knight^ e 
Bishop, and the two middle or centre squares 
are occupied by King and Queen, so tbats 
the white King always stands on a black 
square, and w black King on a white 
square, the Queen standing on a square of 
her own colour, tsgms served edhrm* The 
following diagram represents the board imd 
men, neither side having made amove yet. 
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MOTeif£\T OF THK PIECES AMD FilVNh. 

Tlio King can move in any ^ircttion, 
but only to a square adjacent to the one> 
he occupies. He can uImi 
capture any ad^etse man 
that comes near him unpro> 
tected by any otber^piecc 
or pawn; but be cannot 
pW e himself on any squiire which is at- 
tacked by an adverse man, for tlie King is 
the only piece that is never taken ; he is 
the soul of the game, and a player may 
have ^1 his men, and being checked (the 
meaning of which will be explained here- 
after), without being able to remove tbe 
attacking or checking man, he is check- 
mated, £Uat is to say, the game is lost. 
Though the Sting can only mo\ e one square 
at A time there is one exception to this rule, 
whfeh is only permitted once in a game^ 
thttt is the act of castling. For this a 
player has two chpioes ; he may castle to 
fhe'X^totto tixe left. This is done by 
moving the King two squares in either 
direction iowatds the Book with which he 
ensties, and placing the Hook on the otlmr 



side of the King on the square next to him. 
For instance, supposing white to have his two 
Hooks in each comer, and the King on his 
original square, the King can castle on the 
loft, whlcli is called his Queen's aid#: or on 
the right, termed the King^ side. In the 
former case he would bo placed on the 
s(jiiaro originally occupied by a Biahop, and 
his Queen's Kook woidd have to stand on 
his Queen's square ; iu the latter he would 
be moved to a square where hits Knight 
stood, and his Rook would occupy ti|e 
square of liii Bishop. There are, however, 
certain conditions attached to the privilege 
of castling. 1. You cannotcastle after having 
moved your King, or the Book, with whlim 
you wisii to castle. 2. There must he no piece 
betweeu tlie King and the Btook^ whetiier 
your own or your f^vemaxy'^* 3. You canntft 
castle while in ched;^ nor to k square where 
the King would be in dheek ; nor can the 
Ring castle if, ip doing #0, he passes « 
square, which 1# attikoked W an adverse 
piece or pawn. The two Kings cannot^ 
of pourse, come dote to each Other, bul 
must have at !ea#t one s<|uare between 
them. 
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Tho Queen h Ky far the most powerful of 
aU pieces, combining tbe action of tbe Hook 
and ]^e Bishc^ Xt xnorves 

\lil/ \]JU/ i^as'tr^htap^raukea- 
)Qr ^ l^Wfiva» ^nd ^ 

^ud also 4J«go- 
Ttftlly, Irtrffc only wer «iapJ;y 
squares, like all ijklmrTjaiatawfij one opt cttK‘. 
Place a Queen on tbe •empty board, on tbe 
fourth b(]uare, counting from the King’s 
square upwards, anil “thus plaxwd in tlie 
centre of the board, dho wnll bo found to 
btfu’ upon twewty-soxcicii ’aquaros exclu^iee 
of tlio one felic oocupioi. Plliood in one of 
the four corner^ ubere bet action i< mosit 
limited, pbo wUl'Itill command twonly-onc 
squares bc'^idw the •one she stands on. 

The Hook, also oalHed Castle, is nc\^ in 
iinporttfnce to the Queen. It mme-i in n 
straight lme,biukw«inls «)r 
fbrwftra*, or udewavs, al- 
ways over empty squares, 
Jt is u peculmritv of this 
pise*, that whether it i> 
placed in the ndd^le c(F i^e boaid, or iu a 
comer, It always omnsuinds the sjuncTawin- 
ber oi‘ squares, fi>uitcS!U, besides tin* tuie ft 
stands on. 

The Bishop moves diagonally bat kwards 
fuid forwards, as far us the squares are 
euijity. It ncacr can 
change kb colour, mid iffe 


i # 
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ench player has two, they 
are placed, om* oii a bla'k 
square, and the other on u 
Wihite one, the former called tbd black 
Id^hctpy tbe latter the wliite bishv^p. 

Tiie move df theKnij^t'is very pecaliar, 
itnd difficult to descrilie. Tlic Knigln is 
fbe only piocje that has tbe privilege to 
over another piece. It movt^s one 
square in u straight line, 
ifjv and one obb’qncly. Thus, 
wKk Cz 1 fo^ instance, the white 
Knight, which nt the be- 
ginning of « game stands 
00 £bc light of the white King '{‘^ec diagram), 
at once he moved i® the third sqnaxc 
^ the Bishop, or to the third square of 
ibe Hook, thtin over the inter- 

venii^ pawns. Tlds motvemeitt, being of 
n nomicated nature, should be practised 
by the stadeOt. 

moves Only in a str^ightfar- 
Wakd dfitection, one s^nre at a tec $ bu^ 
teffite te. I^cces, wlncti take aH adverse 


man in the same way they move, the Pam 
e^ptwes diifpanal^, Xt never toorm nor 
ttdees backwards. Ai^ 

Pawn con, on ^arthi^ & 

from its <oripkia1 plam, 2 
wdnich, as the diagwua ^ 
sbov/'^, ds itbe second radl^, 
wake two steps, hut bs doing so cannot 
capture an ndverav man, but is liable to he 
taken in passing te intermediate square by 
au ndverso pawn, but n<»t by any piece oi 
officer. For example*: your(^>ponent,pUiyinff 
the black, has a Pawn of hiS on the fourtli 
^ juare, conuting upward* from your Queen. 
You advance ^ our Pawn tn trout of youi 
King tuo square*; he has the ftptioii of 
(‘irher allowing it t® pass or to take it ^vlth 
Ins Pauu, fts if yrmliad Tno\eil it only one 
squ.arc, and in tl ms capturing -sour Pawn in 
pissing, he must place hboown oii f/nrd 
square from jour King— an fAe joutfh 


OV 'rAR.nm AN ilCDVlRa'S man. 

The .irt of eMUturlng an odierse man h 
liy removing it lr<ttn timbourd and jilacing 
yoTO* man on thesqnate wbiidi the c,)ptiire«l 
pieci or Pan n ocenpitd. All tli(‘ eight im n 
St inding in the first rank of the board take 
in the smic diredion in whiih they move; 
not BO the l*av\ II, vvhieh, as stah'd above, 
( aptures diagonally. Any of your men can 
Iw eaptured hj' nn nd verse on®, except the 
King z he ^rtyr Uihen, hut ( hockmated 

Tlie King hung, ft* before im ntioned, tbe 
soul of the gnmso, o«cU player directs bis 
efforts towards attacking th® advea’se King, 
and carefully smivounding his own W lus 
offieerw and PawB»* Any piei'e or Pawn 
attaking the adrexS'e King. Otis i» called 
giving chock or cheeking, and isubli iOn. at- 
tack mart bo notified fey sayrng, <i%®db. 
wlrereiupon your ojiponent must filiwsid 'to 
tins iminodiotoJj’', by -cither cajtttitigg the 
man that thus attacks or cbetdws h> 

interpofeing anme of his men botween die 
checking pTcec and bk King, or liisidyliy 
removing his king to anodior squmro. Blit 
should you be unable to get out of 
by either tbe above Way®, then yuttr 
King i» checkmated,— sthat is, you httVfe 
lost the game. Qapturlpg is opdonhl in all 
cusea save one — when your King hr in 
('hoei^ ami yon incapable to move Iffiit bf 
ch&tk, except fey taklnff the Pawn at piece 
-that checks, you ore an. 






tifr A^smec otrri.;>ftitJs*, t’KOM a djuawiso taiokx ix AJuiusirA. 


^^IffTKAC AMBKTOA^ ATO 13ifiE 
AaZTOCJ OHII^^EN. 

the anhuAlWfl cicriofeities -wilucih wxa 
r«jrtttfiionall,y exposed .*«> ;the ^aze ctf* the 
>v«u((d©r-^l ovsl^g vfet *may iproHiinewtly 

Ttotioe tiie Aztixi Oh ii4TitaE3«-~4w«) «>iT\|ipila>r 
who ore exhi^Hic^ In thf^ 
jnetropolU. MuKiino nniid B&rtolo ((>£ 00 * % 
tlheiae luuiies the two Asstoo okUida«cii jbwv^ 
hxttm hi^^ze4) ^rvo hy eonte med-fuut tnen 
•Hsiii^posoa ^ be -^of the voapeotive »^s ‘Of 
sewTiteen andAUwosu Pr-otftwsiorO^ves&j how- 
ever, ji4;eito» them to be ttm or twelve, end 
sevon erituTie. The lieiglit of' the b^ (tho 
tddor^ is about tliree ifeoih and the does 
.not «eunh ^te two ibet. tbs; dnehes. '^^k- 
]riin3)S, :thDtf^ Alm»A^ me prc^ifthautto 
and wott iukI 4^e ^genenU devielop- 

tnevt td' their i|^^es is^ reiBartkaldy grace- 
ful The %amt«» w ^Oouliarp dK»ii;^ :xiar- 
.rower^lmn thWb of ^o&sr races of 
ktpmn to #M9 world *, though the 
ift aoiu«9wh«t ^ feotitres ' are 

regular and the countenances agreeable,, audv 
afw a abort acquaiiituiia^ h^hiy interest- 


Each lias a heaiftiM. head of jet bla<dk. 
hair’ which flows gracwMly in ‘imrle. 
arc lively and i4;e<tlLgent, showing ^ninaK 
aiderable aptitude for mental «ltahpatig,%nd 
ha^ alnea% leanMid to gi’ve enstesmtoe to 
sevemT 'cnK^reasians which nun be ^!reiiad% 
undern^tW bgr ti^stors. 

i^ince l^ae iwrlvdl i^f thj&se j^digiea in 
Jiioc last, from the ^T«i|to4 StotegL they 
hi^c been tlie otj^tss Of curktua' ewna^ 
gJoal i^pectilatiom hathton does titit 
consider them as a new spedjes of thopMr 
homo. Profbssor Owen theto ran 

instimces 4* impeded devel«^ment^Mab^ ll^. 
Oontolly wafe .struck with dhetr oMmembStoton 
toidicfta. 

Central Jdnerica has been, md tJton- 
|>wrutMy, a ^erra moQfftUnt. ^£li« «!a|Ml»- 
.tienevof li^. Stevens ia)i 0mi$ mud 

:lli« pnldAodtion of dda xm Oaitfatol 

Ainenea, have thrown ^a|teitt|die 

eub^t'> and ©tc'cited like wohder ftod 'haat^ 
nation of all daesto ^ owkifgJtb 

I theglewingdito<»Uj^ 

I details, 'ito. telk» MM 

I whhi%toe;hiHi|xr«^ 
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no autbontic knowladge ; yet ho 
Mbd in penetrating beyond a certain 
rbo^ an4 althongh hia enthnatastn was 
to the highest pitch of excitement 
by the rumours^ traditions, and reports 
which reached him of. groat undiscovered 
oitios and nations beyond the mountain 
fastnesses, ho gave np the attempt of on- 
daavottdng to test the trnth of these tradi- 
tionary rumours, owing to the apparent 
hopolessneaa and impractioabUity of the 
task. 

In his narrative Mr. Stepbetts speaks 
of the conversations he hlld at various 
times with an intellifl^t and hospitable 
priest of Santa Cniz-&l-Qaiche. and con- 
cerning the infonnatlon he received from 
him of immense and marvellons antiquities# 
The Padre told of vast ruins, in a deserted 
and desolate region ibur leagues from Vera 
Paa, more extensive than any which the 
traveller had so ably figured and described, 
and of another ruined city, on the other 
aide of the ma^nihoeut range of the Cor- 
dilleras. of wm^ no account had been 
hitherto given. But the most exciting fact 
of all. was the existence of a large and 
populous city, occupied by Indians of the 
same character, and most probably in the 
same state, as the aboriginal inhabitants of 
SonUi America, before the discovery of that 
vast continent by the Spaniards, and the 
desolating conquests of its invaders. 

The Padre averred that, in his younger 
days, he had climbed to &e topmost ridge 
of a high mountain, and beheld firom thence 
an httmense plain, extending to Yncatan 
and the Gulf of Mexico, and that in the 
remote distance he beheld a vast city, with 
turrets, white and glittering in the sun. 
Bepocis. he said, had reached him from 
intelligent Indians, yet such as were cal- 
culated to repress the desire to explore that 
wondrous region; they told that the inha- 
bitants. aware of fearful deeds having been 
perpetrated in past ages by a race of white 
strangers, put every white man to death 
who attempted to penetrate their territory. 

Stephens sneaks of the intense desire 
that was awakened in his mind to visit the 
unknown city, wbeae, said he. ^ dwelt 
IMng men. who can solve the mystery 
fhat hangs over tlie mined cities of Ame- 
rkta^ whooOUld perhaps be pisorailed upon 
to go la Gossan and read the luscrinkioiis on 
its MiiiillibUrtitfi ** To attempt suem an en- 


terprise was. however, utteidy impossible 
on the part of the Amerioan tramller. 

At lemgtli two intrepid yoting men. ex- 
cited probably by the en^imiastm ibetIngM 
of the travellw. resolved to undertake Ike 
romantic enterprise. One was ^ 0 * Mr. 
Huertis of Baltimore. * an AmericWlii of 
Spanish parents fbom Cuba. possSsakigWii 
ample fortune, and who had already tta- 
velled much in iigypt. Persia, and Syria, 
for the inspedion m ancient monnmentS ; 
the other, a Mr. Hammond, a Canaan 
civil-engineer, who had been engaged to 
survey lands in the United States. 

No time was lost in making preparations, 
and joyfully dsd the enterprising travellers 
set forth from New Orleans. Wild and 
broken, and heavily wooded was the IWute 
they had to follow, for nearly 150 miles on 
the Gulf of Amatique, till they at length 
reached Coban on tho morning of Ghristma.*^ 
Day. At this place, and while halting t(» 
procure further information and guides, 
they became acquainted with Senor Pedro 
Velasquez, of San Salvador, a man of 
family and education, who traded largely 
in indigo. This gentleman had performed 
extensive journeys, and while traversing a 
largo portion of Central America, he had 
often surveyed, with the doepost interest, 
remains of temples, pyramids, and stately 
mansions, though hopeless of gaining even 
traditionaiT information respecting their 
origin and history. When, therefore, he 
heard from the young travellers that they 
wore bent on exploring tlie city of abori- 
ginal Indians, reported to have been seen 
from the lofty summit of a mountain, bis 
enthusiabm knew no bounds — be 
kindly proffered them his superior know- 
ledge of the country, hut with move prbd- 
pltancy than prudence, in a man m Ids 
maturer years and important business pur- 
suits. he resolved to accompany them. 

The narrative, preserveu !n Spanish by 
this gentleman, presents a detail of extmfXK* 
hardships and pHvations ; it embrace! the 
history of a people hitherto unknown^ Mid, 
we doubt no^ will prove de«^y interesting 
to our readers. Some demm has bden 
thrown over the aarraHve, but it seems 
in many respeda deseiwing of notice $ 
and. with ^is caution, we leavednr 
to form Hieir own comiusione of vera- 
city. ^ ^ 

Senor Velasquez told his tmvetUnl; oom- 



aSNTSAJL AMBKtCA, AK0 THE AETBC <3HIIJ>E£N.’ 


ponionB that he readily ideotified the aeon- 
raoj of «xigra!V^iog)» ia the Urst Volume of 
^ Et^enaB Genirul Ajaenca.*' He recog- 
nised maaj of them UB old acquaintances, 
and spoke of haring joined a party of 
seiwral fore^piere and natives, in exploring 
an aneient city of prodigious grandeur and 
extend in the province of Vera Paz, about 
160 miles east^rard of Onatimala. He 
aUo stated that these remains far sur- 
passed in magnificence evmy other min, 
hitherto discovered, either in Central 
America or Mexico. They were overgrown 
with huge timber in the midst of a dense 
forest, far remote from all haunts of men, 
and near the crater of a lon|t axtinct vol- 
cano, on whose natural walls, of stupendous 
height, were paintings of warlike and 
idolatrous processions, dances, and cere- 
monials, exhibiting a state of advancement 
in the arts that evidently appertained <to a 
considerable degree of civilization.* 

Onward went the three companions with 
their attendants, till they reached Oueqne- 
tenango, where they obtained guides and 
provisions, and set forth in high spirits, on 
the 6th of May, journeyingonward until the 
ninth, at which time Senor Velasquez thus 
writes t Our altitude, by barometer, this 
momiog, is more than 6,(X)0 feet above 
tlio vuSey which we crossed throe days 
since; tlie view was enblimely beimtiful, 
yet singularly grotesque, and when <<hone 
upon by the glorious beams of the sotting 
■ian, it was almost oppressively gorgeous. 
The guides inform us tliat we have only 
three thousand feet more to ascend, .and 
they point to a gigantic pinnacle, at the 
apparent distance of se^en or eight lea^ies; 
tliey tell us, however, that before attaining 
its base, wo shall have to descend and 
ascend an immense ravine nearly a thon- 
“and feet deep from our present level, and 
fraught with so many difficulties, that it 
Will cost us several days. Tlie side of the 
mountain towards the north-west is smooth 
'ind purpendicnlar for nearly half its entire 
height, as if severed by a gigantic sword. 
So far the old Padre was correct, and 
hi^mrto wo have no reason to mistrust his 
aowacy, The average breadth of the 
plain on tliis side the ridge, on which’ we 
enenn^ped Cat the night, is nearly half a 
nul<V nod exhibits before us a fine rolling 
tract, flur as the eye can reach. Neither 
birds, nor beasts, nor Insects. T would ' 
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tliere were no such deep^xavine. On the 
brink of the abyss, the hesviaot entgS that 
can be rolled down, letuta no soniid from 
the bottom. 

All are too exhansted to Ihtnlc of leer* 
Ing this, OUT first encampment, jfinoe we 
descend^ from the sthpendoiM ^elevation. 
At least three thousand feet of immense 
rock are yet to b« ollbibed. On tlw stua- 
mit we find an imdiiied plane of bothlees 
roeki, about fifteen acres. Elevatioafi^dOO 
feet ; completely in the clouds, and all be- 
neath invibible. A bright and auspioiou*^ 
morning dawnid at length ; for during the 
night, whilst others slept, we watched the 
stars, and found the lal^de 16 degrees 
and 48 minutes north, thp mean resio^ of 
three observations difierent stars. 
wind is brisk, and rolls away a i^EoWy 
ocean of mist towards,»l suppose, the Bay 
of Honduras ; lower mountainB become 
more and more visible every moment, and 
w'e begin to fancy that a faint yellow plain 
in the far distance is really the Pacific. 
Huertis, looking through his ^ss, eeev 
whole lines and groups w pyramMs. Ham- 
mond reports the Idtngitnde fiE degrees 16 
minutes iffest. Brave Huertis is in an 
ecstasy, but will not part with hisglasafiir 
a moment ; no doubt it is the city m which 
the Padre speaks, for it is precisely in the 
same direction. For my own part, I can 
just discern a white straight Urns, like a 
ledge of limestone rock, on an devoted ' 
plain at least twenty leagues distant, in 
tho midst of a vast amphitheatre of hills 
north-eastward of our position, end toward 
the State of Yucatan. 

Two o’clock p.M. All doubt is at «n 
end. Wo have seen it tlirough the glass, 
distinctly as though it were but a few 
leases distant, clear and bright to the un- 
ass wtod eye. Unquestionably it is a nky 
of vast dimensions, with lofty parapattod 
walls ; it is evidently three or four miles 
square, and its interior domes and turrets 
have an oriental aspect. Doubtless it is a 
Pagan stronghold that escaped the con-* 
quest of the Spaniards by Its remote posi- 
tion and natural bulwarks.** 

When the perils of the terriMe ravine were 
surmounted, and our travellers bivouacked 
for a brief space, it was agreed that Huertis 
and Hammond, vritb one of^the glides, 
Antoaiio, show felW the bod of the 
ravine in its north-eost oomnMh omk then 
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Iiai)it4i3l u ^(Ml9iderabile village on the batikiB 
«f sthe iviivar Xi»gt»*to9» while '\^lasqu<^ wos 
tp wetriMetlkek* lato^ronteto Gtieenheiuini^o^ 
where all the surplus anus uaumtuii. 
tien hat been dopoaited^ r<‘cinih a 
4^00]^ IMMty of Indian'.. Momiwhihs the 
ihithfttl igaide who uoconqMnnicnd 11net*tiA 
hud lianimond was nlao to roturn to tin* 
laat^Tnontioiu d pWe, tlaore to aWt the 
oo?iV«nionco of VohwKfiiRis, and fclion to con- 
duct thetn over the rnmn^abu. ho the -vd- 
lago on the plahis where M«ssi'«s.. IlncrtK 
and llantmotm wtute to await theirj com tnq. 

The tmvolUu't) at IcngtH nrrhod whl tri 
the cnrouit ol the nl))itie di^tiiot in wiicli 
Ix-imaj tlic gi^eat citfy'*of wthich they eanic 
in »Ban*h, was ^iitnatod. It weemod lr> jfc- 
pt>«c in wafirtive {[^wmidenr in tlic centre of a 
perfectly lewl plahv, mhont live lca<iucb in 
drameter, and a>a»nt two l»oni tin* sp*>t 
where they hultcd. A belt t»t verduu tv- 
tending noiirly n mik npon tbo plain, und 
reachuig far the wules of the tntmnf.n'ns, 
gkded it around ; Ihw ’Iwlt consisted of 
wolosaal treoR tind flkwrering slnubs, urn] 
▼«rgpd upon lurgo tracts of kneed 

with and ^i*<‘HGnting a mono- 

tonou® appearance both in Sfi*/© and fonn 
la the Ihnent glaricB wtwe Jsocn large lierd" 
of deer* cf caaklc and horaen ; flnoh nlso 
wene diH^pnved over the wide plain, anrt 
Keemcd par&odly at caR® ainotq^ the haiu- 
Idtd aud low liai-roof«d stone dwcllitif^H 
with which it wur studded. Oroof'. nl 
iiohik ^trocbi) bordered with gignntiK ■oloes, 
richly ’divar#Hbd the landscape, twid were 
rofleoted in the hright clear Hto-oaa.tR and 
IijdceB. 

Suddehly two horAeinfn,fei bright bln* 
«md ydMow tnnics, and wemring turban ^ 
decoorated with th’*oo large j)lunies, dnsln d 
hronn out the rcccsBCR wf the forest ; they 
woro ncummed on supath hoitiWA, and after 
theta rode a gallant bsgjd (d* athletic In- 
dians, oqtwUy well mounted, dortuvl in 
brilliant red tunics, with coronets of 
foatiiore oluacly amorged within a band of 
*hiuei cloth. Eacli horserntub was anned 
wlBi A long .spar )H»intcd with polisln*d 
metaly and each hold <m a leash a Itraac of 
pewesM blood-hbimds, ®be loaders of 
Waop9 men of ocmmm^hsg air and 
idaMln, soddendy whei/led *eh)^^bQVSos and ! 



tmUtaiy^ lurray, while %he tthioddbjSiands 
leaped and a*ag^ in their dhfen|^ 

Happily Telasepeks Itad made htaic^lf 
aequRiAted with the Haya langniRge ; and 
wink it seemed ae if tlw Indian khiefh were 
eilontly considering the pCfUcy «of An itMtUK 
diato nttocit, one of the Maya ItuMana, w^> 
lioil accompaokdelietnroe^krs ah an eestavt. 
stepped forward land tinifenTicd iitm dhat 
the armed befidV<tba detach nusnet <tf fwt^d 
guards wluch Imd ►snbswfted ifrotn time m' 
mcuiorlnl, and who had tlu)hn appohtt«ld\o 
Imnt doiNU and capture alii dmwrgetrt «d’ a 
foreign race, that shonld be;ftaj»d WftWn i 
t'rtde of twcUo loaguiFs of the city'4 
which the adde^i, tJjat •m adiJtc mmi 

had eaci olnded their vijiriintfcc, or hilt 
tiiclr city olive. Tlicrc was « tioiditiiinii, ho 
sniil, mon ovi*r, that Tt\sar\^ cd* tlie pStaterf'C*. 
«l Alvatadifs inmv had beon rut tdT, ami 
Ihat tlioii hIvuIIs and weft] .O bs are tto tins 
d ly ‘'U‘'])endctl runnd line nituTH •ef tk* 
Vagan god-s. We luidt^d, ftmUiy, that if wc 
I'.lied to AscajK*, now fib (vwronly c^bucc ; 
tliat as a'o nimjbnrcd forty-'fixa* men, nil 
aunod ^ith icpciitiag rifles nalghi 
easily doKtroy the jrmsont dc*tfichtti«»et, 
rvhi(h nmOTiutod to only fifty, tuadi then 
secure* our n‘trcnt by tine ■wny we tatm#* 
*MiUt us, howp’i’rfp,’" said ho, “ first shoot tin 
dogs," wbit'h all our Intlilras regarded with 
iJhu utwio'-t drewl and liormr. 

Velasquez folt the ftTfoe of thkodidcc, ' - 
also n.iinmond] tiwt Httcrti*, whom, i<s 
loader of tJhe cafftidition, ev^ry one Wit-' 
solemnly pledged 1« f>bey, witerly n^octed 
the ]iiropfK)tiim ** lie had oomti,’'’'be Wiid, 
‘•to ‘-oe the city; and we it be wOttld 
whether tu> a captive or not, et-itm At the 
peril 0 f never leaving it JwKve; 
fini* trorq) whom wc had cuoonnterftd Wh> 
evidently not a gimg of savages bbt 
lizod nion and good ftoldiers; and m 
dogs, they were iioble ainmols of iibeffifncHt 
blood be ever fej w. If, howoiiw,” he nUded 
With a avircirnttc %adle, “ytoa asm nMid ol 
being catea, ntjd are netiily fdarmed^t il'* 
bugflibar kgends of* ia»F Indian, beforfe ten> 
demonstrafioM of hostlHty has been toasd* . 
you hod best tahe two-^thirds of thO tnCn 
and tnuloi^ and retuim homtswardft.** 

*^1 ormld mg but adwiire f*bo 
intrepidity of otJr loodAr,*’ wnoto 
“^though t doobosd its diMO»ott«>iii( otid 1 
asmired hftn that 1 woe voftfly to Id 
exsinplo aadtfboTo 
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<• WijUp tJiiJS oft^versatiou waa pasaing,” 
coiiljmK'tl the aatrator, the Indian com- 
rnandors held a conlhrenco ajipnrently as 
irmvo and important^ But jubl as liuertis 
and mjBolf ad^anced towards them fox a 
])arJ<ij’, tliej w^p^P!Wte^^l without dciiping 
tlw» least row ^ t^a JhgHly 

il<M;»9rat!od e# tliiriiiKls city 

othan IteiiilEly 
w iimt tttfttiia laiul oI lue hatnf, 
lud ifiMM «imr onr, <oily 

poinit tilTeaca^ A ^ Tgaimtm mom^ am 
I ai'u^h' ha««Hfliiieia was seen cKowfciitg the 
ii.vtww openinigf in: the hiJN, and 
n gallant compajiy of nifmnteil' Inchiina 
swept afii;9as the* mpmt ; andi ifi hacomt 
«*\uiont llMi ^ hath hfscii^ ailWtii;aI% 
arrangedf to <mt olf oiu* retreat. Escape^ 
an" impo.-«ih]o. 

“ The tjQonntiaina by w liif U the a ast area 
of the plain am amfrounded. ro^o to the 
ogimtit elovaih^^oi' at enn thonnand 
tit. t'lWY W9»peadicnl-jr fioss threo- 
f(niitlis of their ultihi<ltt, and iVoiP mam 
parts of tluMi a'ild ami stnpeu iotis crags 
lifted fortli huge blocks of stone, as il 
l’lr^.,lteulng d( stm^ tion to the forest at 
ilioir hiisiv Not Idle mmaJJwsft cliaem or 
di'cialvitjy was discernible by ^hi<h at* 

4 tMiUl nnike onr the one 

limt wa» tbii:t.formidalily irjfcrc(?E*tod. 

Tp tqimv itttw the fin-ost, and m ater onr 
omliSidi at a copious stream which xiibliod 
huin its neenseeiti, and to nx'roii our o^- 
hmisted stBtngtb with fbod .uid rest, woh a 
me4iwi»aa^ eKpedsent, and we accordingly 
tui'wad oW ymssxy steps toward tlio nea^-ett 
ptwgat. AjrrtKmio^ onx i liief giudc, in tracing 
thtt irun*oiiii har a eonvenitnLt watiering- 
plao^ dis(W4^«ed tiUa4 issnod fkom « 
eaxoru* Tbc ciiresn hud uothiag e's;ten- 
naJly to rijMrommead it, hut withitit the 
dniitmsicMiia were naagnifioeiit ; a 'id with 
hnantittg bps did we slake ouar tbinst from a 
Aiaming hasihiv hito which tliw waters 
rushevl wit^ headlong Unpetmoeitiy^ and 
then hmided, &H?tb to the clnor bright muis 
beaanos* <;>ngj Ihart seusotious a ere those of 
rxoedom aiMh i!kKicp(mdom>^^ aud a feeliug 
of eeamity hudHed w to & naomeutary for- 
getftidnetst of eiwr peri3l»iis emjditiom It 
we bad rested beneath a 
roqt^^HWyr Ijtbsdy and same of onx ooro^ 
w thoughft tdiat we coulii 
iMnowUroS' aguinst thei sosanlt^ 9^ 
tiimwarndb; ibis, so fhr, wm well ; hut 


to my mind it was fearfuU^^ etiident that a 
few Indians <mald easily preyent ottr egress, 
and reduce Ufl to starvation. Our security 
was that 0 ^ prison, and our b^eedom was 
restricted walls. Happily, how- 

ever, thiiriwiiiRdte did not sMi to trouble 
limy other nsibd^ ondf ouv wtfMIto was 
I seen oiwnlied oli^ects of wondmr at>d 

lof vonenation tliab eyetywbewe msanted 
I thejuiseLyse, Giganlia' statues^ m onnient 
, wovsidrs, wb^a^msndiehiblds, anedted helmets^ 
^cbud' sqttoDB haeaat$3^t»ssKeLiia^^ 
andl adni^ed;, ssmdl scidptRcred ih re> 
f Eef ? t^tou: iitosi weuei grave, their ifanbs 
uiassiveKstul in the regular order cff columns 
they weae susmog^ the walb^ of this 
bhipcndkros and Qathfisii?sI4Si^ 'By 

this tfime the sua wm settiiig^ saodB as 

btfiioce the (mverU was <»eeii|mtd cudy 
With single trees, his gorgeous Iknnis slioue 
lull into a porribn of & ca^ns^ tinting 
many of the woprioit hnwur wilib a goM^en 
hue, whilht othein r«tmabied ha deep gloom, 
and prodiK'i'd an effect of equal mystery 
and spleiidi or. The place was e\-identl\ 
one of recent resort, both for men and 
lioises ; plentiful supplies of fresh fodder 
acre heaped in various rece«6eu, labile the 
imhes cd* oxtlnguishod dies, mpngind wdfh 
discarded mocaashis and hrokeui pipes an«l 
potU'ry, attested the visitation# tn^^n. 
Sleeping couches of fin*' cane-rwork, widi 
*-eaf!» of the sanie desoriptiezi, hoctuuo 
visible in the intisrior of the cave; andtn a 
spa< ious rocoss, near the ecitraxi<!e,,thd 
beams revealed a large colleotiM of hones,, 
both of the oat and deer, with hides sus** 
pended from pegs in tlie ivallsc Those 
evidences of a lute repast wtiw for more 
interesting to one hungry Indfraft Uxon 
spechnenb of anckntt a«t^ thc^ snllied 
forth, intent on making a good soppor;^ and 
w liilo we lay extended on the gramiid*' in 
our first sloop, they* brought four fine dber. 
We tliought that they had been oar«eibUy 
guarding tl!o eid^nmcc to our sms'nm — no 
'*acli thing ; and wo were too Bsudt rejoiced 
bv the hope of a plentiful repasbDa fieri die*- * 
pleased with their neglect of davtyii. 

** While jotu’neyii^g in (|iiest of tilie oJt^ , 
uenr whidi wc hod encamped* frur the night, 
we oceasionalJg^frib in wwsr groups ri* If aya 
I Indians, and from> tteu* we' frumed that 
they hud neneu aastt^ sneni ekrilur eooaiu 
plesuoRSiwitfresi^^ hMik^dli^ 

^ of the mxtv bpgitt mitM 
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B^imond, the Canadian etigincer, 'with 
light hair aud rad whiskery had been sacri* 
ilasd and naten by the prieete of Ixiinaya, 
t3^ groat ci^ among the hills, aboat thirty 
moons sinoo. Hammond remembered this, 
and resolved to stain hi« iitce with a che- 
miosl mixtnre which he had obtained 
bef^e leaving the United States. It oc- 
enrved to him even then that hi. fair and 
mddy complexion might subject him to 
•401116 annoyances among a swarthy race ; 
and scarcely had we finished inspecting the 
ca'W»> belbre Antonio sot to work, and a 
r^d tnetasnorphosis was effected ; his red 
whiskers were abaven off, his light hair 
was dyed jet black, his skin was rendered 
dusky firom head to foot ; and so perfect 
wds the disgtttso, that none of our company 
who had gone out foragjng for venison 
roOognised him on their return ; they even 
*’ marvelled whence such « aingdlar stranger 
oodld have come* 

Scarcely, however, had day begun to 
when the hideous yells m a pock of 
bhmdboimdsTang ihroti|^ the cavern, and 
ixmld the men eMse their rifles 
bslNf of the dtgs, from whom the 
IfMians on had rushed for- 

|tor^pmitee^en,wcrei^ ' 


throat*? Huerti'', however, with that pre- 
hence of mind which never foanOdk fen, 
told the men to reserve their 6re-4nns, and 
to dispatch the hounds with tbeer long 
knives. This was done acoordiitg^, 
the Indians began to exult in the hope df 
security; but it presently bec^ame evident 
that tbe ferocious animaifi were 2n advance 
of a formidable pack, or perhaps a 

few that had been unleashed as soonts. 
Meanwhile, however, Huertis ooHooted hi< 
whole party into that obscure recess which 
esntained the hones and ashes, and enfleted 
them to sting tlieir rifles at their 
while each one stood ready with hls 
in hand. No sooner was this don^ tfen 
ten natives, in scarlet tunics, and 
with spears, appeared at the entrSnCC^bf 
the cavern in single file; bat on seeing their 
dogs lying dead, and no ewsitiyin 
they back again; yet oiily ffw a 

period, for they presently returned wflh a 
considerable rmibreement; headed by the 
younger of the two distlngitlsilied persoJd^ 
whom the travellers had eaeon&tamd me 
day before. Huertis allowed Hft m r td 
the cavern, and while eogeadt engage In 
looking at the weary males vfmeh ooenjM 
the fhr^est end, he and his thirty mamhed 
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quic'tly out, and seized their horses. Im- 
mediately in front, a troop of mounted 
Indians were drawn up in good order, and 
tlicso, Iluertis determined instantly to 
(‘harge. Ordering, therefore, las men to 
mount the noble animals, whom they had 
(uptnicd, hut to reserve their hre till the 
word of command was given, he, with 
and Hammond, drew their short 
'.ahre^i and lad to the attack. Tlie natives, 
awe-stTfich, and imagining, without doubt, 
tliM all tlieir comrades were slgin, flod in 
the tttmbst confhsion, till tlie approach of a 
< rmsiderable force reassured them, and the 
whole company, which consisted of at loiist 
one hundred and fifty, charge<l upon the 
little broif&orhood of isolated men, at a rapid 
pace. ’ iHttertis gave the wfrd of command 
to and form in line, two deep, with 

presented arms; but feeling that, notwith- 
-.tanding the disparity of numbers, Indians 
[)or)sef<hing only apears and side hatchets 
had little chance of victory when brought 
in contact with old campaigners in the san- 
guinary expeditions of the terrible Carrera, 
md armed to the teeth, commanded them 
to aim ot the horses. Meanwhile most of 
tiio Indiana darted llieir spears from so 
groat a^d^stance, that nearly all fell short 
of the o^Jk j hut two, unhappily, took odect. 
The unfortunate Hr. Hammond was pierced 
through the right breast, and another of the 
party was kUled on the spot. At this 
came the word of command to iiro, 
au4 fft the next, several of the Indians were 
rolling upon the sod, amid their plunging 
harses. A second rapid volley brought 
(Iowa as many more, while the rest, in 
ittitndos of frantic wonder, unconsciously 
dropp^ their weapons, and ded like 
odj^^bted birds from the sudden swoop of 
the kite; and not the meu only, but their 
horses, soAiiied alike proiematuroUy incited. 
Tho roll of musketry had never before been 
heard hy them^ nor yet the lightning dash 
of dfyi<->arms t and tliongh antique Spanish 
mu^keb^ and pistols were found in their 
seeA% eoUeetion of foreign curiosities, yet 
nqt oven the most learnt of their priests 
h«4 tihlB bh^test traditionary idea of the 
use^ whi^i jthoy were designed. 

Wmla this was going on, the Indians 
emor^ fimn its portal 
in witness the d^ explosion of the 

also their horses mounted hy 
uncouthly at^iad strangers, whom they had 


vainly sought for in the esfvem, and to hear 
the shouts of laughter that resounded on 
all sides. It seemed as if the Indians were 
overcome witli dread, for the greater nam'* 
her prostrdbd themselves upon their fooes, 
whilst others, who had molte self-possession, 
dropped upon the bonded knee, and with 
drooping heads, and hands crossed behind 
them, tendered themselves as eUptives. 
Their galUint and gaily-accoutred young 
chief, though equally astonished aim dis- 
mayed, merely surrendered his javelin, as 
an odiocr would his ftword. But Huertis, 
a ith admirable *tact, declined to retain it, 
and with the most *profonnd and deforeAtial 
cordiality of manner, restored to the 
Indian, with an assurance, ^through Velas* 
quez, that, though strangers, himeslf and 
his companions came not as enemies, hut 
friendly visitors, who desired the tempovaiy 
hospitality of liis countrymen in their mag- 
nificent city. 

The young chief replied, with evident 
discomposure and coni eru, that his country- 
men sliovcd no hospitality to strangers, it 
being interdicted by their laws,%nd punish- 
able with death ; that the inhabitants of 
their city held intercourse only with the 
population of the surrounding plain, who 
were restiicted alike by law and by patriot- 
ism from ever leaving its confines ; he, and 
his fellow soldiers, alone being priviloj^ 
to visit the neighbouring regions ^oae the 
purpose of arrestiog intruders| and escorting 
certain kinds of merchandise, which they 
exchanged with a people of their own race 
in an adjoining district. He added, wdUi 
much natural eloquence, that the indepen- 
dence and peace of his nation, who were a 
peaceful and happy people, depended anon 
these severe restri^ons, which, indeed, had 
been the only means of preserving it, while 
all the countiy besides, from sea to sea, had 
bowed to a foreign yoke, and seen their 
ancient cities, once the capitals of mighty 
enmires, overgrown with trees* 

He further added, in a subdued hat sig- 
nificant tone, that in the course of many * 
generations, some few 8trangez% it was 
true, had been captured, and confined 
within the city waUs ; but that noxie had 
been permitted to betray its existaaoe aud 
locality to the 4nti<d rapacity of a ^welgn 
race; and concludod h^r earnestly entreating 
that they would nut only enter Iximaya 
m a friendly manner, hut regard it as their 
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i!e«^d«(ce. He* them, :fhr* 

«dkaa.«a<?<H>ixH alliances anti hmios^ 
anil teUin/i^ them^ at tjbc aama 

ittktte, that all attempts to retreat wofctld be 
In wn^ that tboasamifi of men, mmisitod on 
ISfordct, would overpower tbam by their 
numbersi) and subject tficrm to a very dif- 
h^pent £ite. 

HfUeftis rcjdiiied, that he could deetroy 
mij minUkw ik*" armed men, thoi^^h mounted 
on tint swiftest steeds, and that tliis was no 
idli* throat, os the chicP jjad already wit- 
** 1 can enforce my exit ftom the 
<dty>'* ho further added, “wieucvcr k bc^t 
pjUmsO'i me; and> timrefbre, I shall enter it 
oitfficr as a friJend Orenrinyi artoidm^ to 
the recpptiom. I meet with. There arc no 
sangiktoKty conquerors to whom bciuuya 
Oft® h© betofayed, even if I was so incKiied; 
nil the srtiTTcumdinpf country is at peace, and 
men of all races dwell harmonioudy tt>p;e- 
tliei. Why, therefore, those uiieoeuil and 
son|»uinary laws whi<*h exelude yuuv peojiU 
frori intercourse with their fellow men? ’ 

Thus Knym^jj, and witiiout any hinhcr 
ptuley, *ATii'*nean orchred his men to 
relinquish lie* hor'^^'s to tlnn vigl'tful 
OW71 ys, and niuirch With the train of mules 
townid the city; lie flirther restored to the 
young cliief lii-i richly capan'«rmeil steed, 
rofaittiiTft, however, for himKcdl and Vcl is- 
quez the horses they h id sci»'etl; •iinl 
placing thcmnelves on oithov side of the 
Iximayan comman<lkjr, they ruused ilieir 
wounded fineiid to be bcenc Immediitcl;j 
bdbiiid tSsom on one of the I'nne eemehea of 
the cavern; tjie rod tnKqwrs brought up tin* 
rear, followctiby anuinbii of btood-boimds 
leaslved in couples. 

Thus went on the cavalcade, and the 
swghfc whicii they presented must have been 
equally novel an<l picturesque Vclasqn**/ 
wore the brilli uit unifonn and plumes ol i 
rnililary oompftuy to >(1111011 he beUmged nt 
Shu Salvador, Huertisthat of an Amenoan 
naval commamJer, with gold ejMuIettos; 
Ids K.flemen and Muleteers were generaHy 
* clothed in bltnt cotton; and gra^‘^ hat'j, 
svhTle the native Cavalry displayed tlioir 
lirilliant tunics and feathered coronals. 
Hwd poor Hammond boon able to ride on 
bis appeaisineo would have been 
aq«tail 3 )f itnposing with that of the Indian 
hNiNinian* Wishing to produce an ofltect on 
nvptt nrlnt Wy anpm|at<?d hriHlant eiAoUw, 
inmseW in the scarlet 

> 


mental coot of a British ofiSeer of r*iuh , 
across his broaet were several bloKiog <vtaT» 
oortsisHhg of glass jewels; and on his head 
was a white Baimnia ha^ eurmounted with 
ostrich fathers dyed blue at the edgrv. 

The recent conflict had been moi'e 
than Iliiertis either intended or oxpebtM 
Nino horws and some men wtsre killed; ataj 
while the travellers lingered to lay theii 
ooinradcin a gmve hahtily dug with: spears, 
the l:^unayanM laid their dead awl wounded 
upon hjrso8.to be conveyed to the nearest 
village. Iftnotioiis of extoeme sensifailita* 
wero shown by the iiitivc solUierK when 
looking upon the dead, us if they hod been 
totally muucustoined to scene‘s of violent 
detUh; luid Velijj'quiw remarks, that tbt 
strongest emotio# was tc stifTod by the yojing 
chief wtitm hi* hcunl the word ixunaya 
fi om his lipn. He seemed to be smitten aiJif 
‘-ubdued, as if he fill tJiat liK beloicd eit; 
and its location were known to the worict 

The diiUmte Horn the cavern to the cit> 
uas ibont hi\ miles, smd oj. litber side oi 
the mad, and fn tne eye could rc-neh 
VIS « piofiise and vuuel vcgrtn*^ion, tbi 
evident i ‘Hult of U'^ridUous smd careful 
inltuie, luiiigo, ( orn, and oats, a curiou 
five-eanJ uhuut, gourds, and pTbAmipples, 
escu1''rit nK»ts, pulse, Hax, an I hemp, tlw 
white as uell a-i ciimson cotton, Uith 
on hard-s ind vihevurds, grow luxurtantU 
within rcgulari\ div‘ded ©ni losmos ; and's' 
the tune iltescnbi d hv Vehisqri'z, uore rip 
for tin harvcht. barge and potions vli 
Liges succpodcd one the other. The hcns'cn 
utre mostly' flut-rooftd, vv ith broad, caa r 
hanging eavi**-, supyiurtcd b;y heavy columns 
and till(*tcd oa*er v/ith spiral flutmgs, tlial 
generally tcrmln itcd in fhli itod' copittv’? o 
the same character. None of the habltn 
tions evinced poverty, — many evim wesn 
superh ; and :it intcr> alfer were mosque 
like builditifl^ of a grand and impo«ihu.c 
character, evidently d«&i)spfjed fbr purpose 
of idol wondiip. Jtvas curious to witnes'^ 
tlio surprise and exultation 'that prevmJMl 
among the thronging people, who regarded 
the tmvellbrs a» prisonen* to the custody of’ 
the rural guard, while tlio bodies of tlh 
s’ain involved a mystery which they couhl 
not solve. The prominent oostmno of both 
sexes was a pale blue tuuio, gathered to at 
jihe breast, and dasceu^ng to the 1kme 
fwttti rericuiatod busktos tormed of ted 
'cord, a»d*covcring't!be ca?lf ofiihwleg 
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CHAPTEK II. 

In the preceding chapter we conducted our 
readers to tlie entrance of tho metropolis of 
Iximaya. At every step scenes of great 
uitorcst unfolded themselves, and ihereased 
die desire of Huertis* and his companions to 
outer the city who’se fame had so greatly 
o\ cited their curiosity. From the slow pace 
at which they journeyed, they were able 
to quietly survey the various <»hje<‘ts sur- 
rounding them. It is imjioasihle to describe 
the emotions awakened b> tlio sight of a 
place long »upj)osed to ha ve^ existed in tho 
uuagination alone, and hit'll presented, 
from its ajijiearanoo, all the indications of 
tivillzatiou and opulence. 

Tho women, with few exceptions, tver«* 
hnely lonnod, and po-sessed the highest 
order of Indian be.intv, with an extraor- 
dinary jiroliisioii ot hl.iok hair, tastefully j 
arrariqid and decorated with plmius and | 
How ers. 

The W'allb of the inctropolid appeared to 
he about sixty feet in height, sloping in- 
ward from tho foundations, ainl surmountcil 
by a parapet which overhung the base, and | 
rested on a plain nioulding. Tliey evi- 
dently pertained to u remote period ; for 
although constructed of largo blocks of 
granite stone, wdiito and glittc ring in the 
sun, long years had corrodi'd loiigh erc- 
^ ices between the layers^, and the once per- 
fect cornices were considerably indented. 
The sculptured annals of the city assigned 
to them an antiipiity of four thousand 
\earri. They formed a parallelogram four 
miles long and three in w^dtli, andencl6‘'ed 
an area of nearly twelve square miles, 
hxeasting the cardinal points of the horizon 
with a single gate midway on every aide, 
llieir foundations were laid in a deep foss 
<jr moat, api»areiitly one hundred feet wide, 
nearly full to the brink, and abounding 
with water-fowl. The moat W'us reple- 
nished from the mountains, and discharged 
its surplus waters into the lakes of the* 
-plain ; and tho only mode pf access through 
tl?e eastern gate, to wliioh tlie travellers 
approached, was over a drawbridge that 
kung suspended above the gate. As tho 
cavalcade drew near, tlic crowd in<Teased, 
and the parapets were thronged with por- 
ftons anxious to behold tho entrance of so 
largo a number of persons for whom there 
was no roturu, 
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A signal from the young chief presentiy 
caused the drawbridge to be lowered, and 
the cavalcade passed over, yet not imme- 
diately into the cityj fbr full in &ont up- 
ro«^j a pair of folding gates, composed of 
blocks of stone curiously dovetailed to- 
gether, and which revolved upon hinges of 
tlie same material, by means of on ingeni- 
ous kind of ball ana socket contrivance* 
A small oval orifice only was seen, and the 
oar of one wlio stood within the gates was 
applied there to catch an expected word or 
whisper. Gradually did the ponderous 
gates unfold, aad luaguificent was the vesta 
of colossal trees and statues, interminable 
in per'spective, and extending the whole 
length of the city to its western ^ate. 
Velas<|uez re'purt'* that eadi and all ot the 
colossal statues rivalled the height of the 
city walls, and that no two of them were 
jireci&cly alike iu ttountenance, aud veiy 
few in their costume. Tliey stood sixty 
f<*et apart, witli a smaller effigy of some 
inythul^JpV'^l aiiiinal between each, and 
were said to number one huudi'ed and fif- 
teen on either side of the superb avenue, 
which measured oiu* bundle i and twenty 
feet in width. A similar hut shorter 
a\enuo cro-'sed the city from nortli to 
south, having a proportional number ol“ 
such statues through its entire extent ; 
iiioi'eover, these two avenues ran through 
w'id«' areas of green sward richly grouped 
with lofty trees- 

It sfcomod if the whole population of 
the place had assembled to behold a spec- 
tacle so unprecedented and mysterious; 
but the utmost silence prevailed, and 
scarcely a whisper reached tho oar. The 
fearful intelligence that their militaTy 
guardiims had boon routed by a -mall com- 
pany of strangers, who wielded dreadful 
weapons, from whence proceeded smoke 
and fiame, had spread through the city like 
wildfire ; but the jicople wisely left its in- 
vestigation to their rulers, and were ren- 
dered comparatively tranquil by the absence 
of all warlike manifestations. When ar- * 
rived at the point where the two great 
avenue's intei sect each other, Iluertis boldly 
demanded of his guide whither he was 
leading him. “ To yonder building,^’ re- 
plied the chief wdth dignified composure^ 
pointing at the same time to a palace of 
majestic dimensions. There tho monarc h 

oesomblcs daily with his couueellors a tkw 
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hour of noon to ^dmiuifiter ju'itice. In the 
mean time, your wounded friend shall he 
]daeed in one of the apartmeute^ and the 
mules and baggage taken care of in tho 
vaults benisath.” 

By thl» time the hour of audience had 
arrived, and the strangers were conducted 
by the young chief mto a spacious and 
lofty halL surrounded by coluninn, and 
having at the upper end three raised seats, 
BUTinounted ^ ith can<mies of rich drapery 
and elegfint design. On one of these was 
seated the monarch of Iximaya, u personage 
of grave, benignant aspi'ot, apparently 
about sixty years of age 5 be was arrayed 
iu robes of scarlet and gold, and a golden 
imago of the rising sun reflected the beams 
of Slat luminary from the back of hi-^ 
tlirone. A venerable man, advanced in 
life, and not less gorgeously attired, oecii- 
pjed another of the seats; aitd the third 
was filled by a functionary of similar ^ear‘» 
and habiliments. Other grave -looking 
men sat on the steps of the throul^ attired 
iu scarlet robes, and aro\md the walh were 
stationed persons apparently officially con- 
nected. Huortis, Velasq^ue/, and their In- 
dians, bearing loaded riflo'?, stood on the 
left ^idc of the monarch, the young chief 
/ind his followers on the right. 

Tike Iximayan chief spoke first. He re- 
lated what had happened witli manly can- 
dour and great accuracy ; hut it wa*? 
evhlent tliat tlie facts which he stated 
filled the assembled curnicil with ama/o- 
ment, and left a settled cloud upon the 
imperial brow. But ovidoutly tliere was 
no wish to injure the strangers, and it wa® 
agreed by all, that as they had maguani- 
moiisly released the guards, after they had 
sarreadoned themseives prisoners, and en- 
tered the city in a peaceable mauiier when 
they might probably have effected their 
Cwvape, they wore entitled to personal freo- 
dom within the walls of the city, and might 
eventually become eligible to all the pri- 
vileges of citizenship within the same 
, limits. It was fiirther enav'tod that they 
wore to be maintained as prisoners of state, 
im condition that they made no use vvhat^ 
ever of their dangerous weapons, or ex- 
hibited them to terrify the people. In this 
decision Huortis and his companions pro- 
fessed thoir entire acquiescence ; for the 
American was perfbctly satisfied that he 
alumld able to effect the escape of him- 


self, and of all who had followed him, when 
the scientific objects of his perilous expe- 
dition were accomplished. 

The place of residence assigned to the 
strangers was the wing of a sumptuous 
building which bad been appropriated from 
time immemorial to an ancient and singular 
order of priests called Kaanas. These men 
asserted that their sacerdotal ibrefathon 
had conducted a body of emigrants from 
tlio plains of Assyria, and doubtless their 
peculiar and strongly distinctive lineaments 
may be traced in many of the sculptured 
ruined monuments of Central America 
equn lly w ith those of Iximaya. Forbidden, 
by laws that never changed, from inter- 
marrying v\ ith any persons who were not 
of their own caste, tliey had dwindled in 
the course of many centui*ie» to a few in- 
significant iridiv iduuls, diminutive in statuie 
and imbet ile in intellect. They were hold, 
how ev er, in high estimation by tlie whole 
comnmnit;y, who regarded them witli sin- 
gular affection ; but as thoir ancient college 
was far too largo for suth a diminished 
community, it was now chiefly occupied b> 
u higher order of priests, called Kahabooiis, 
who woie toubidered tlioir legal guardians. 
Velasquez formed an acquaintauce with a 
junior brother of the order, named Vaal- 
pcoi, a young man of superior intellect and 
attainments; and while Huertis devoted 
I all his time and energies to the antiquities 
and hieroglyphics, the scieuoes, manufac- 
tures, and arts, the pantheism and socdal 
institutions of this hitherto unknown city 
and jieople, the oar of the young priest was 
as feagerly iinbib^ig, from the wily lips oi 
Velasquez, a knowledge <»f the world at 
large;, to liim cljuuIIy new and euclmnting 
The hiatory of tlie Happy Vallej found it'* 
reality in Iximaya ; and as the prince and 
hi'i sister -w CIO inspired with an enthusiastu 
desire to esc^c from their favoured coun- 
try, bo was Vaalpeor willing to incur the 
utmost risk and toil in order to become 
acquuititod with tbe cities and tho nations 
of the earth. It seemed as if a devouring 
fire had been kindled in his inmost being ; 
for no sooner did Velasquez propose 
liberation of the w^hole company, than the 
start of horror which its first mention* hod 
involuntarily occasioned, was speedily suc^^ 
ceeded by ibelings of complacency, and 
finally with almost uncontrollable ^ight 
It was, however, mutually agreed that tbe 
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design should Hot even be menlioued to 
Huertis until fully matured. 

Huertlsy meanwhile, was sedulously oc- 
< upied. In order to facilitate his own 
objects, he prevailed on his companions, 
whether American or Indian, to conform in 
dress and habits with their new townsmen. 
The city was surrounded with a lofty 
colonnade, sustaining the upper esplanade 
of its W'ulls, and forming a broad covered 
walk, beneath which the inhabitants pro- 
menaded in all weathers. In this place of 
general resort the new citkens appeared 
«iaily, and thus became familiarized with 
the numerous inhabitants of the place. 
Moreover, Huertis had formed domestic 
imd social connexions, and became the 
N^elcomo guest of families of the highest 
rank, who were fascinated with his coii- 
^crsation, and the information which he 
afforded them respecting the external world- 
Many influential persons had listened to his 
tales of wonder till they became tacit con- 
verts to liberty, and hence he obtained 
ready access to the four grand temples 
which embellished the meeting point of the 
quadrangular divisions of the city. Alas! 
for him, he had not only visited them, but 
conformed to the idolatrous rights and 
observances that were carried on therein. 
He had even been admitted into some of 
the most sacred mysteries, and exulted in 
his duplicity; while Velasquez, avowedly 
more scrupulous, was content to receive the 
knowledge thus acquired in long conversa- 
tions by the sick couch of poor Hammond, 
now rapidly declining to tlie grave. 

Hammond's dreadlhl wound had been 
partially healed ; but his constitution was 
exhausted, and he was dying of slow 
fever and debility. The any before his 
departure, he was visited by some of the 
medical priesthood, who, seeing numerous 
spots upon his skin, pronounced him to be a 
leper, and ordered that all unnecessary 
intel^urse with the building should be 
suspended. The spots were merely occa- 
sioned^ by the wearing away of the pre- 
I^aration already mentioned; but no ex- 
lanation could avail, and hJs death oon- 
rmed them in their opinion. Two orphan 
uliildren of a Eaaiftin priest had been given 
to the care of Vaalpeor, and the loss of life 
wotdd have been pr^erred by him to 
breaking his plighted guardianship j re- 
solved, indeed, he was to leave all which | 


he had hitherto held dear, and to gd forth 
into the world ; but the children, he eaid, 
must go with hiin, and the supposed leprosv 
of Hammond a;ffrorded an admn^ble oppor- 
tunity for withdrawing the Children to one 
of the country ^templee. ^To the tetole 
they went, ttiarefore, and the mules be- 
longing to the strangers were emplt^ed in 
canying tents, and couches, other 
bulky requisites for ^an unfurnished home, 
and beneath the domestic loadings of the 
mules were rifles, ammunition, and much 
of the haggage^of his new friends. Hudrtis 
was now informed of the projected escime ; 
hut he asked for fiinhor time. He had 
daguerreotype views to take, he said, and 
many curiosities to collect. And when the 
young priest warned the travellers that an 
early escape was imperative, as the return 
of TOO children would speedily he reimired, 
Huertis was absent. Anxiously did Velas- 
quez and Vaalpeor wait for his return, hut 
he came not, either at eventide or in the 
following morning. On searching his 
apartmenlb, neither drawings nor instru- 
ments, nor even the paper** of poor Ham- 
mond could be found. His friends hoped 
that he had effected his escape; hut his 
Indians knew nothing of the matter. 

Vaalpeor but too soon arrived with an 
explanation of the mystery which rested on 
the fate of Huertis. He told that the infa- 
tuated young man Imd made a faithless 
Indian maiden the confldent of his intended 
flight; that he had urged her to accom- 
pany him, and that she had betrayed his 
secret to her family. His offence was great, 
for his vows had been voluntary, and his 
initiation into the sacred mysteries Unpar- 
donable. No doubt remained as to his fate: 
and, Indeed, the trembhng priest confessed 
that he had been sacrificed in due form 
upon the high altar of the sun, whom all 
Iximaya worship. ** 1 witnessed the Altai 
ceremony,** he exclaimed, “being con- 
strained to do so; but Huertis did not im- 
plicate his associates, and there is yet a 
chance of escape.” * 

To pass the gates was impossible, but the 
wall could be descended at night by ropes, 
and to swim the moat was easy. Means 
were pointed out by which the terriflo ele- 
vation could be also gamed, and tliis was 
effected by Velasquez and fifteen of his 
men, but the rest either did not make the 
attempt, or else they failed. Poor Antonio^ 
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th« faithful guid^> was among those who 
were no more seen. He had iriendB in bis 
far*off home who were dear to him, and 
he would not have remained behind had 
escape been posfc>ible* Scarcely had the 
fugitives reached the secluded temple where 
the orphan children abode, and mounted 
their mules, before the low yelp of blood- 
hounds was heard upon their trail, which 
soon burst into full cry; but the scent of 


and the rest were so much confounded by 
the rapid firing of the rifles, that the fugi- 
tives secured their retreat without the lohs 
of a single individual, and by day-break 
were on a mountainous ridge many miles 
from Iximiiya. In about fourteen days 
they reached Ocosingo, -after great sufler- 
ings; here Velasquez reluctantly parted 
with most of his faithful Indians, and here 
died Vaalpcor, the young priest, in con- 
sequence of the unaccustomed 
toil and deprivations of the 
,]Oumey. Velasqiie^j, with the 
two orphan children, did not 
reach Sati Salvador until tlu 
middle of February, where thej 
heenme objects ol the higlie^'t 
interest. Thence they 
'with their protector to Gre- 
mula, and altci'v\ards to tlu 
T'^nited States, mukr the cun 
of a jieison wlioin Velasquez 
ap])ointed as their teinponny 
guardian. 

Previi us to thcirl( aving ban 
Salvador, the two Kaana chil- 
dren were baptized under tiu 
names ol* Maximo and Bartolu 
Velasquez. 

Thub ends our narrative fd 
one of the most inteiesting and 
singular histories of inodeni 
times. We have placed faith- 
fully before our readers all thi' 
particulars we have been able 
to (ollect, from an original 
M>urco, on this curious subject, 
which w'O must loa've to then 
discrimination and the eluci- 
dation of time. Doubtless an 
event of '.ueh startling interest 
as the discovery of a 8tatel\ 
city in the wilderness, and 
which the customs of the in- 
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»o many footsteps seemed somewhat to 
•confuse the dogs, and they did not follow 
the mules till clieered on by mounted 
Indians. This afforded time to tlie band, 
who fled for life, and they raced their swift 
mules at full speed towards the opening 
between the rocks, where Velasquez wheeled 
round and halted, for the pur<iuerb w'crc 
close at hand. A conflict ensued, in which 
many of the Indian horsemen were slain. 


habitants proedaim to be ot 
Iiigh antiquity, w'ould be an 
epoch even in the wonderful age in whiili 
we live, Stephens, in his " Y uc atan," state 
that many a spacious mansion gave the im- 
pression of having been dem'rted at an liour’s 
notice. No conflict apj»oared to have taken 
place. The thunder ofi artillery, or tlu* 
tiring of field-pieces bad never been beard 
among the peaceful glens, or the wooden 
haunts where stood those ruined homes. And 
this seemed evident for the walls bore no 
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trai cs of the kind, though many a sculp- 
tural comice, or projecting ornament or 
curious liioroglypliic, had been wantonly 
broken ofF. But however 
niulitated, or worn by 
time, one conspicuous 
mark was almost always 
found, and we may yet 
linger a brief space to 
sj)oak of it. This was the 
j)rint of a hand with the 
thtnnl) and lingers cx- 
t(*iided, not drawn, nor 
sculptured, hut stain j)cd 
by the pressure of the 
j)alnj upon a once soft ma- 
terial. He who made that 
impress had stood before 
it, in all the pride of man- 
hood, and pressed his 
hand, moistened with red 
paint, hard against the 
stucco, all the scanis and 
creases being distinct and 
clear in the impression. 

What thoughts and feelings might have 
been mingled with that solemn act. — that 
taking possession of a home, spacious and 
beautifully adorned, and destined, it might 
he, for tlie reception of some beloved one. 


and feet are striking features in the physical 
conformation of the present race of Indians. 
The same writer observed a resemblance 
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St ephens further remarks that every impress 
of the red hand was exceedingly small. Our 
hand, he said, when spread in the same man- 
ner, quite hid tliem; and this was the more 
interesting from the fact, that small hands 
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in the arches found in Yucatan to the en- 
trance of the great pyramid at Gizeh, iu 
Egypt: but the aborigines of the country 
are utterly unable to fur- 
nish e%"en the least tradi- 
tiono) information rela- 
tive to the ancient in- 

habit«ntvS. 

Velasquez, when refer- 
ring to a volume of the 
'Hneidents of Travel,’ 
after his return, could not 
observe without emotion, 
the singnlar resemblance 
which .subsisted between 
the above figures, en- 
graved in Stephens’s 
“ Central America,” and 
the features of the ancient 
sticerdotal caste of Ka anas, 
of which a few individuals 
remain in the newly-dis- 
covered city of Iximaya* 
Velasquez also spoke of 
the two figures, sketched 
likewise &om the same 
work, as presenting a striking resemblance 
to the more numerous priestly caste ofMalia- 
booiiB, still exis%giu the city, and to which 

* Incidents of Travel in Yucatan, by John L. 
Stephens, vol. i. page 177. 
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the nnfortimate -Vaalpeor belonged. He 
said fbiiher, that the likeness of young 
man to the right hand figure, was aa exact 
as if it had been a daguerreotype miniature. 

While writing his Narrative” at San 
Salvador, Velasquez was shown a copy of 
Layard’s ''Nineveh;” and while turning 
over the engravings, he forcibly struck 
by a close characteristic rcsemhlance of the 
faces to those of the dwellers in Iximaya 
and its surrounding regions. The annexed 
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are sketches, though somewhat imperfect, 
of the two male faces to which he refers. 
The following profile from the same 
work is also pronounced by Velasquez to be 
equally characteristic 
of the female faces of 
that region, Allow- 
ance being made for 
the superb head- 
dresses of tropical plu- 
mage, with which the 
latter are adorned, in- 
stead of the male galea 
--- - ,, or close cap retained 

LATAan** '* engritving. 

These i)lm?trationn, however slight, are 
deeply interesting, because the Iximayans 
assert their descent jflrom an ancient As- 
syrian colony, nearly contemporary with 
Nineveh itself — a claim which receives 
strong confirmation, not only from the 
hieiwlyphlcs and monuments of Ixhnaya, 
bht engravings in Stephens's ^ Inci- 
dents of Travel.” ^ 



GRAND EXHIBITION OP CABINET 
WORK AT GORE HOUSE. 

[sixth, and OOVOLVDIHOvAftTlCLS.] 

THE XIRX-PLACB AND 1TB APPENDAOXB, 

The chief features of the ordinary Anglo- 
Roman house was a large hall, and one or 
more small chan* here for sleeping. IVi 
these the bath remains to be c^ed ; for 
even in the smallest buildings, a hypocaust 
was usually attached. The skill displayed 
by the Romans in the arrangement of the 
flues connected with the hypocaust, by 
which their apartments were heated, scorev- 
Iv prepares us to believe tliat tlioy were 
unacquainted with the use of chimmes; yet 
the balance of opinion among the best 
writers on the subject is in favour of such 
n conclusion. 

With r<*gard to Saxon habitations, if‘ we 
turn to the Sagas, and other early records 
of the manners of the northern races, we 
find that the dwelliugs of their kings and 
< hiefs, in the countries adjacent to the Bal- 
tic, consisted only of two opartments and 
that sovereigns and their counseUoni slept 
in the same room. The habitations of t)*e 
I mass of tluj people were wooden Uute, rarelv 
I containing more than one room, in tlie 
centre of whic h the fire was kindled. Such 
was the style of domestic architecture 
which the Saxons w'onld bring witli them 
to tills country ; and in that rude fashion 
most of their houses wore built, down to 
the latest period of tlieir dominion To 
this method there wus nothing repugnant 
in houses erected on the Koineu plan, whicli 
they found on their arrival ; and we may 
foci certain, that wliercver sucli houses ex- 
isted, they were eccupiod by the invaders. 

Buildings, either wholly or partially of 
Roman construction, gradually diminished 
in number during the continual wars of the 
Saxon period; and then most of the do- 
mestic edifices wore built chiefly of wood. 

" The Saxon thegne,” says Mr. T. H. Turner, 
in his Account of DomMtic Architecture m 
England, " built his ' hall ’ from the woods 
on his demesne, by the labour of his bond- 
men; it was thatched with reeds or straw, 
or roofed with wooden shingleft. In plan 
it was litUe more than its name implied— a 
capacious apartment, which in the day 
time was adapted to the patriarchal hospi- 
tality of the owner^ and formed tJt night a 
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sort of stable for his serrants,— to who^ 
rude accommodation, their masterV was not 
much superior, in a hmall adjoining cliam- 
ber. There was, as yet, but slight wroep- 
tion ot the decencies of life. The nre was 
kindled in the centre of the hall; the smoke 
made its way out-thro^igh an opening in 
the roof, immediately a}x>ve the hearth, or 
l)y the door, windows, or caves of the 
thatcli." The lord and his ** hearth-men,” 
— a signifk'ant appellation given to the 
most familiitr retainers — sat by the same 
fire at which their repast was cooked, and 
at night retired to siiare the same dormi- 
tory, which served^ also, as a council- 
f haml>cr. 

I’lie Normans Introduced rather novelty 
of detail in domestic architecture, than 
novelty in plan. The amount of accom- 
modation in a Norman, was not ranch 
urcater than in a Saxon house, or home- 
stead. **Jn the southern parts of the 
country,” observes Mr. Turner, ordinary 
mauor-liouHcs, and even domestic edifices 
of greater pretention, as the royal palaces, 
were generally built, daring the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, on one uniform 
plan, comprising n hall, with a chamber or 
< iiamliera ac^acent. The hall was gone- 
lally situated on the ground-floor, hut 
sometimes OAer a louder story ^ which w'as 
half in the ground ; it presented an eleva- 
tion ecjual, or superior to that of the biuld- 
nigs annexed to it; it was the only large 
npartnient in the entire edifice, and was 
adopted, in its onginal design, to accom- 
modate the owner and his numerous fol- 
lowers and servants — they not only took 
their meals in the hall, hut also slept in it 
on the floor."’ 

An old writer — Alexander Necliain — in 
describing the \arlous parts of a house, 
enumerates the hall, the private or bed- 
chamber, tlie kitchen, the larder, the sow^- 
ery, and the cellar. His notice may be 
applied generally to all domestic biiildings 
of any magnitude in the twelfth and buc- 
ceeding century. 

Frequently the only fireplace in the 
building was in the private chamber, or 
solar, annexed to tlie ball, on the upper 
story, over the cellar. The chimwy-pieeB 
remaining in the manor-hoiise at Boothby 
Fagnell, in Lincolnshire, presents a good 
example of* the form generally prevalent at 
the period under notice. Indeed^ dotm to 


the fifteenth century tliere is very little 
variation in the general design of fire-places. 
At Rochester Castle, Kent, the^ have semi- 
circular arches, ornamented with aig-zag'*, 
and with shafts in the jambs. 

In the apartments built by Henry III. at 
his various manors, the mantels of fire- 
places were some|;imea constmetod of mar- 
ble, and elaborately carved, or painted, with 
such designs as the twelve months of the 
year, probably the signs of tlie zodiac, tlie 
wheel of Fortune^ and the root of desse. He 
ordered a mantel to be painted in the Tower 
of London, tb^snbject being a personifica- 
tion of Winter, with a sad visage, and 
miserable contortions ef the body. It ap- 
])ears by a preoept of the seme monarch, 
that one flue was sotnotiihes eo coeastructed 
as to carry off the smoke of two fire-places. 
But flues were not always need, even in the 
royal apartments; heairtbs^ ftwined of ‘^tone 
or* tile, which appear to have been in the 
centre of the room, with louvers on the roof 
above, were btifi employed — and ^nch 
hearths vere probably m general use in 
many buildings of inTOrior’ character. It 
appears to have been very common to build 
fire-places and chimnies of plaster only ; 
they must have been run up against tlie 
internal wall. 

In the fifteenth (and we might almost 
include the sixteenth) century, the houses 
of the village, if so might be (“ailed, 
were constnicted entity of wood, and 
that, too, of the more perishable kind— 
willow, elm, plum-tree, Ams. Kot cue could 
boast a chimney ; but the smoke fiom the 
single fire in each, after duly darkening 
the atmosphere within, sent ita sm^lusage, 
lazily and fitftilLy, toongh a tdroular aper- 
ture in the roof. In fUct, them was long in 
the provinces a prejudice against chinmies. 
The smoke was considerod good both for 
house and qwner ; the first it mis-snpposed 
to season, and the last to guard 
rheums, catarrlis, and poses.” HoUlnshed 
was evidently of this belief. ** Then/* saj s 
be, “ had we none hut raradcipea, and our 
heads did never ache.' For aa the smoke, 
in those day^ was supposed to be a diffi- 
dent hardening for the Unaher of the hout^e, 
so it wah reputed a far better mediuuc to 
keep the good lunn and his family firom the 
quark, or pose, wherewith as then very few 
were oft acquainted.** 

How diffient^ in most respects, are the 
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houses and hearths of the pre^^ent day ! 
We can scarcely imagine, as we draw the 
comfortable arm-chair to our fire-side, with 
the embers glowing cheerily within its 
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polished grating — ^a warm rng for our foot, 
some hundreds of volunies decorating the 
alls of the apartment^ ready at our hand, 


and willing to entertain us — the windows 
highly glared, guarding us from tlie howl- 
ing wind, and a lump shedding its light on 
the social tea-tray — as we partake of these 
comforts and a thousand others, oi whioh 
it would not be seemly to talk of here^ we 
can hardly unagine how our anens ore of 
old could have cKtolIed the comforts of 
their hearths, did we not know how sweet 
is home, how'cvcr homely — did we not 
know how unmcfusuraljly more attractive 
is the meanest chamber, witli that dear 
name, than the “marbled halls’’ of stran- 
gers, and did we not know that the 
most miHcrablc lutt becomes a paradise 
of blisb 'when saiittified b\ the name of 
home. 

(’'himn('y-pieccs of the time of Elizal>etlj 
and Jamc" 1. arc b\ no means uncommon ; 
m.inN are remaining, not only iii mansions 
of that period wlmh aie suit kept up, but 
in houses which l)ave been almost com- 
pletely model ni/ed in all other respeits. 
A great muiiU*r, and ii great variety 
of them TDH} bo ibunJ in N.usli’s 0/d Emf^ 
lt\h Mi(mioti,Sj and Richardson’s different 
piibluations illur>trati\e of Eh/aboiliun ur- 
cliitccture. In gtuieral, they are exewd- 
ingU hfMV^> and cumbrous in tbeir inash, 
“o\ciinforined* with ornaments of all sorts 
in tlic style of the ponderous cabinets of 
the time, and showing, in fai t, sometimes 
like iraincii^o jneics of furniture of the 
kind, owing to their nitlici conU-asting 
than av.cordiiiir with the eniichnient be- 
stowed u])oii otliei part' of tne room 
Sumo, liowe\ci, are of eoniparatively sober 
design; and e\cn those whuh are most 
e\ir.ivag»int us coiniKisitioii'. and over- 
]<»a<kd with ill-usMjn tod details, are of in- 
teiO'.t ns exhibiting numerous samples of 
ornanic iit. 

In deseiibing the country squire of Queen 
Anne’s tiiiio, (iiosc tells us that “lu the 
corner of his Jiall, b> the hro-sido, stood u 
large, wooden, two-anned chah, with a 
ciisJiioii, and within the chininey-cornor 
'W(‘re u couple of seats. Her(3, at Christ- 
mas, he entertained his cciiniits, assembled 
round a glowing fire, made of the roots of 
trees, and other great logs, and told and 
heal'd the traditionary tales of the village* 
respecting ghosts and witches, till fear 
made them afraid to move. In the mean- 
time, the jorum of ale was in continual 
circolation*” 
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This alight review ol’somc of tlie domestic 
arcliitectural arraiifjfcments of our ibre- 
fathers has been given us an introduction 
to the notice of a few of the articles in the 
Gore Ilonhe Exhibition connected with the 
fire-side. * 

Number 102 is ' a Fire-f^creen, in the 
English style, said to belong to the com- 
nicjicernent of the seventeenth century. It 
is from Knole- 

After the discovery of fire, the first iii- 
•vtnmient to blow it and sti'cngthen it was 
undoubtedly a hollow reedji until the art 
\\ai» found out ol* forming a stick into a 
}»ipe by boring it. The earliest represen- 
tation of Bellows is in the Egyptian paint- 
ings in Ilossellitie's vorks. There are two 
pairs of bellows, one on eaoh side of the 
fire, with Avhicli they are connected by long 
tubes of wood or cane, terminating in 
j>ointed metnl snouts. A string is attached 
TO eacli and the blower thkes one 

siring in his right hand and the other in 
his left, lie pri'ises with one foot on the 
hollows that is filled with air, at the same 
time raising his other foot from that which 
exhausted, and also pulling upwards 
with the string that is attached to it. 

Our cornnnjn bellows, wbich consist of 
two boards joined together by a piece of 
icatlior, and wliich probably are an imi- 
tation of the lungs, appear to have been 
(3iirly known to tlie Greeks, In tlie Inven- 
tory of articles of furniture belonging to 
Henr}' VJII., at St. James’s Palace, I k* 1 lows 
tire mentioned. At Gore House, Number 
IW) ii» a pair of curved bol low's, in the Vene- 
tian su lo^ of the date lo70. Number 111, 

another pair, of rather later date, in the 
Italian style. 

No. 157 is a pair of bronze fire-dogs, sup- 
l*Oacd to have been made in 1670. The 
uionograin of Charles II, on these elegant 
objects is a fciilficieiit e\idencc of the epot'h 
of their exectition. The figures represent 
Minerva ami Mare. They are probably the 
w'ork of an Italian artist of the school of 
llernini. Tlioy belong to tlie Queen, at 
Windsor. 

Among other purposes answered by this 
sliort Hcrics of articles, we tnist that our 
readers have gleaned some insight into the 
iiousehold arrangements of the olden time. 
We also hoi>e that the contrast which they 
have presented to our owm domestic com- 
forts, whilst it has impressed upon us the 


importance of the arts and sciences in 
ministering to tlie enjoyments of home, has 
not failed to inspire the humblest reader 
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with gratitude, that he has been pennitted 
to live in an age yielding so many advan- 
tages over the past. 
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Cll WTLR Til. 

PLCASUTIE AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

Aftck tlie incident vre have just recorded, 
tlie Cantleton equipage made its appearance 
no more on the broad avenue which led to 
the old Manor House; and although the 
officers stationed at the village still paid 
occasional visits, it vras a remarkable fact 
that their ccdowl no long^ accompanied 
them, nor dropped in to enjoy a quiet, 
social goHsim aa bad been his former cus- 
tom, with Sir Pere^ne and his lady. But 
the occupants of S3boriie Manor continued, 
notwithstanding, to pass tbeir time agree- 
ably enough, in snob occupations and 
amusements as a well-appointed country 
mansion, situated in a pleasant woodland 
district, might reasonably be expected to 
afford. In tbeir firequent walks and rides, 
Charles Maitland was his cousin’s constant 
companion ; and it wonld not be saying too 
much to assert, that not only were tho former 
visitors who stayed away seldom mi^sed, 
but that by some of tho party, at least, 
their absence yielded pleasure than other- 
wise. Thus it happened that the family 
were gradually subsiding into a species 
of domestic seclusion, when tho tranquil 
routine of their esustetioe isas once more 
interruptMl by the arrival of some guests, 
who were to make a short aogourn et the 
Hall. Among thorn was Juady Be. Ltgcr, 
a person of singular beauty and accomplish- 
ments. The sprightlifiess of her wit an<i 
the charm of her manner made her a fa- 
vourite wherever she appeared, and it was 
not long before site became the life and 
soul of th^ little party. 

Who will have compassion upon me ?” 
she said one evening, when all were assem- 
bled in the drawing-room awaiting the 
summon* to dinner. ** Here I am, the only 
la^ in the party without a flowwF.” 

• There was an immediate rheh to gratify 
her desire. 

Lady 9t- Leger glanced round at the 
offerings laid upon her shrine with a look 
of cimnettieh hesitation. 

The most heautiftil,” ehe said, ‘Ms Mr. 
Charlea Maitlaad’s ; but that, it would ap- 
pear, is too good for me.” 

The Bower wae a owmatum, of great 


beauty, which Violet Clare had that morn- 
ing brought from her own garden, and 
presented to the wearer, who did not seem 
to evince the slightest inclination to part 
with his treasure. Seeing, however, that 
to say the least, he would he regarded as a 
\ery unchivalric personTnge, in the eyes of 
the company, unless he comjdiod with tlie 
hint so delicately intimated, the flower 
was soon transferred to the fair hands of 
the eseigf'anfe beauty, and thence to her 
slender corsage. 

"Well, Charles, so yon have lost \our 
flower ; although you certainly do not de- 
serve it, I suppose 1 must give you another,’* 
said Violet Clare, who had been out of the 
rf>om when this little incident occurred. 

" T will take hotter care of it, if yon do. 
I can say no more.” 

" There, then, I put yon to the proof 
and Violet handed her cousin a ro‘.e-hud 
she was wearing, just at the moment when 
a servant oj)eu<^ the door to announce 
dinner. 

The following day the w’onther was flrtcr 
than it had been on several of the preceding 
ones. Luncheon was o\er, and Lady St. 
Leger exclaimed, with her psual vivacity, 
" How do you propose to spend the after- 
noon V” 

1 ‘^hall drive yon in tho pony carriage,*’ 
said Lady Maitland. 

"Or, suppose we ride?” said the baronet. 

"Or have an archery meeting on the 
lawn?” suggested Violet. 

" I sliould like,” said Lady St. Leger, as 
if pansing to select some pursuit most dif- 
ficult of attainment — "I should like to have 
a sail.” 

" That can easih'^ he accomplished. We 
have a couple of* boats on the lake you ad- 
mired so much yesterday, and the Lieutenant 
shall take command of tliem foi the occa- 
sion.” 

Within little more than an hour the 
party had reached the lake. In an ad- 
jacent shed two floats w’ore secured, the 
one a pinnace, the other a small craft, 
modelled after the fashion of a man-of- 
war. 

" I suppose you wdll prefer sailing witli 
William, Lady St. Leger,” said the lieu- 
tenant. 

" No^” she replied ; " I am a sailor’* 
daughter $ 1 aholl go in lhat tiny man^f- 
war,” 
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► ^‘You’ll be upeet for a certainty/* qooth 
the baronet, who had driven down to bo 
present at the lannoh. 

I can swim,” said Lady St. Legor, 
laughing as she took her seat. 

hope yon will «iot have any occasion 
to try your powers in that way; hut, if you 
like, you can steer, while I trim the sails, ^ 
that is to say, if your ladyship num- 
bers that art among your 'accomplish- 
ments.” 

Indeed! I think I could give yon a 
lesson,’* said Lady St. Legeri with a mean- 
ing smile. 

** How f Do yon think I have served so 
long an apprenticeship for nothing?” 

“ The voyage oi‘ life is full of shoals, and 
quicksands, and sunken roc'ka ; nor is the 
wind always fair,” said the lady, in a low, 
soft tone, 

" That is very true,” said the sailor, 
laughing ; but a dexterous hand can Hud 
a way through them, and a stout lieart is 
proof against tlic roughest weather.” 

“ Then you don’t require any instruction 
from mo?” 

“On the contrary, 1 should bo most 
grateful for it” 

Very well. The sunken rock on your 
chart of life is — shall 1 toll you?” 

“ If you ploa^^e.” 

“ Love. Nay, now, do not blush. 1 have 
offended you?” 

“ Not in the least ; say on.’* 

There was a moment’s silence, unbroken 
save by the plashing of the tiny waves 
against the side of the vessel as she danced 
merrily over the waters. 

“ What I would say, then, is simply this; 
that you should be on your guard how you 
become eventually attached to your cousin. 

1 have seen enough, during the short time 
I have been Ijere, to satisfy me that you 
are in danger,” 

“ Well,” said Charles Maitland, looking 
the speaker earnestly in the face, “ and 
what then?” 

“ Ah ! I SCO you do not yet understand 
me.” 

" Not while you discourse in parables.” 

“ My meaning is sufficiently intelligible. 
Should it ever become a question between 
your brother and yourself, how do you 
think matters would go then ? So, as a 
friend, I would seriously warn you not to 
fall in love with her, unless you are per- 


fectly certain she is wholly indifferent to 
I him.” 

A shadow fell across the frank, open 
brow of the youn^ sailor. 

“That,” he said, “is a matter which 
never entered into my consideration.** 

“It is time then it should, for unless 1 
am mistaken you will have some similar 
intimatiou before long. I am an accurate 
observer. Nay, now, do not look so pained, 
or you will make me r^pret I have spoken 
so frankly.” 

The foremost boat, whioh was the pin- 
nace, had by tnis time arrived at a little 
island in the centre of the lake, for whicli 
the party had shaped their course; and an 
end was put to a conversation which inte- 
rested one of the parties more deeply than 
he cared to confess, by the rapid approach 
of the frigate to the same destination. 

“ Well, we have beaten yon,” said Violet 
Clare, from the bank, “ notwitlistanding 
your naval officer.” 

“ The race is not always to the swift,” 
said one of the party who bad landed. 

“Nor the battle to the strong,’’ added 
William Maitland, os ho assisted Lady St. 
Legcr to disembark. 

“ But there was no race.” 

“Nor any battle. We should have woiv 
both if there had been. I always win.” 
said Lady St. Leger. 

“ Suppose we try one as -Vire are return- 
ing?” suggested tlie sailor. 

“ What, a sea fight?” * 

“ No, but a boat race.” 

“ We could sail round yo%” aaid William 
Maitland. 

“ Not with me at the helm,’* ropUod La4,v 
St, Leger. 

“Well, what do you say? Shall we 
have a fair trial to deten^ne upon the 
capacity of our respective crafts?’* 

“ Yes; but we must examine the etgftiraV 
beauties of this small island in the great 
Atlantic, and then we shall have our re- 
gatta/’ said Lady St, Legcr, with one of 
her merry ringing laughs. 

Having occupied half-an-hcur or so in 
investigating the beantiee of the island, 
whicdi were about as artificial as huge rocks 
|nled one upon the other, and fastened with 
cement, could make them; and having 
admired the prospect in eveiy ^int of view 
in 'which ii was possible to aiunirc it, the 
party be^an to t^nk about returning, and 
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drew together when the boats were moored 
Ht the water’s edge. 

Lady St. Leger looked at them for a 
moment. 

I have changed my mind,” she said. 
“ 1 tlihik the piniiHce will win* I shall 
return in tlie pinnace.*’ 

** Then let me hand you in,” said Wil- 
liam Maitland. 

“ And I will take compassion on you, 
t Miarlc} said Violet Clare, as she seated 
by her cousin’s side. 

“ 1 hope \ ou do not regjet the change, 
Violet.” 

No; hut perJiapsyou may,” she replied, 

ith a smile. 

“ As if such a thing A\ore possible.” 

I know something that is not possible,” 
>aid Violet Clare. 

Tell me, my fair cousin.” 

“ That such a heavy lumbering boat can 
boat U8.” 

“We must do our best — ^jou shall 
-.tcor.” 

But, see, they are beginning to got 
abeud of us alrcfidy. We mii.-t got tJio 
>tMrt, and keep it,” said Violet, stampiiig 
Jier tiny foot. 

*‘ Yes; the bree/e has freshened, and their 
sails arc longer.” 

Can’t you juit on more sail any waj T’ 

*'! don’t >\ish to run any risk an ith yoi^ 
rny dear Violet.” 

‘'‘Never mind the risk,*' said the high- 
'>))irited young: lady. But, oh ! don’t l(‘t 
tiiem beat us, I implore you.” 

‘‘ Well, then, here goes,” and as h^ spoke 
Charles Maitland fa-steiied tlu lanyard, 
AAdnch held the sail, tight to the liHlc 
ve<.,«crfe side. 

“ Bravo ! Noav w e aiv shootijig p ist them 
j»kc ji bird,*' said Violet. 

But at the moment a Huddeu gust of 
AA ind swe])t across the lake. The little 
Ae^-iel heeled to one .side, llx* can\as 
strained as if it Avould break the mast. 
Chailes Maitland sprang to release the 
lanyard, hut he was too late : in another 
instant they were in the water. 

It wa** lortunate that the Lieutenant was 
a good SAviminer; he soon contrived to 
rescue the slender form of his cousin, having 
done which, he struck out boldly for the 
4»oro* 

** Don’t be alarmed, dearest Violet,” be 
said, It will not bo long before wo are in 


shallow water, if the pinnace do not reach 
us in the meantime.” 

But the pitmace had tacked for the pur- 
pose of weathering its rival; some time 
elapsed before it could bo got round ; ^nd 
by the time it bad reached the swimmer, 
the water was sufficiently shallow to re- 
lieve him from all apprehensions. 

“ Thank God, you are safe, Violet,*’ he 
said; “ what a brave girl you are. 1 can 
cany yoti on shore now.” 

“How do you feel, dearest?” inquired 
Lady St. Leger from the boat. 

“Rather frighteued, but not much the 
worse for my cold bath. It was by no 
means agreeable,” replied Violet. 

“Well, 1 should have imagined aou 
foimd it rather pleasant than other wist . 
But Vi e must lose no time in getting houx , 
or you will have a frightful cold, my poui 
child,” said Lady St. Leger. 

No cold, however^ was the consequence; 
nor did any result more serious follow from 
the disaster, than great wratli on the part 
of Sir Peregrine when he hoard of the 
accident ; and that the displeasure of tlx. 
worthy baronet Avas founded on reasons — 
which were substantial at least to him— 
will prohablj' be disi'ussed in the course ol 
the succeeding chapter. 
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Jf I had hut two little wings. 

And AAcre a little leathers bird, 

To you I’d lly, my deai ! 

But tbouglits like these are idle thing-A, 
And 1 stay here. 

But in ray sleej) to you I fl;y : 

I'm always wdlh you in my sleep ! 

The world is all one’s own. 

But then one wakes, and where am I ? 
All, all alone. 

Sleep staj^s not, though a monarch hitl-< : 
So I love to wake ere break of day: 
For though my sloop he gone, 

Yet, while ’tis dark, one shuts one’s lids, 
And still dreams on. 
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revtlled in the deliciotis odour of flowers ; 
and reclinin*^ on a sofa a young girl or a 
young w ife, fair and fresh as all that was 
about her, leccived me with a smile. A 
hand‘?ome young man, seated near her on 
an ottoman, rose up on the announcement 
of ‘ Dr. Bainaby.’ 

‘**Su,* said he, in a fortugn accent, 
strongly marked, ‘they speak so highly here 
of your skill, th.it I expected to see 
gentleman bent -iMth age.* 

*“1 have made my profession a study, 
sir,* I replied, ‘and am fuUy sensible oi 
its responsibility and importance, Youmav 
rely upon me.’ 

" ‘ Well,’ bo replied, ‘ I commit my ifc 
to your attention, as her present condition 
requires some advice and care. She was 
bom far from here, and has left her family 
and frit nds to be w ith me, Foi my part 
I can only aid her with my afiection. 


T\LES OF THE AFFECTIONS. 

nv THE COUNTESS D’aRDOI VILLE. * 
am. VILLAGE I10C10U. 

CHAVTEK II, 

‘ On entering the parlour of the mysterious 
inanhiou I was delighted with the bpoctaeh 
whuh presented itself to my eyes. Every- 
thing was at once simple and elegant. The 
f hoicest ornament of this apartment was 
its flowers. So artistic was their arrange- 
ment that gold itself could not have more 
finely decorated the interior of the dwel- 
ling, What more was there than white 
mu&lin at the windows, white calico on the 
< hairs and sofas? That was all. But he re 
were roses, jasmines, and flowers of every 
sort, like as in a garden. The light was 
s^oltened by the window curtains, the air 
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but 1 have no ex-perience. I rely upon you, 
tiir. Preserve Ler, if* it be possible, from 
any suffering.* 

«lu speaking these words the young man 
turned on his wife a look so full of love, 
tlmt the large blue eyes of the fair stranger 
sparkled with tears of aeknowleclginent. 
iShe let fall the little ebild's cap that slie 
was embroidering, and clasped her husband’s 
hand in her own. 

" As 1 gazed upon them, I should tliink it 
was but natural, and their lot was to be en- 
vied; and yet 1 did not — I felt a sadness 
come over me, for which - 1 could not ac- 
count. I have often seen those weep of whom 
I have said, ^how happy they are !* And 
when X saw ‘William Meredith and his wife 
smiling, 1 could not but thluk tliey had 
tlieir sorrows. I took a seat beside my 
charming patient. Never have 1 seen 
tuiything so pretty as that intelligent Ikce, 
surrounded by long curls of fair hair. 

« < HoW old are you, madam?' 

‘ Seventeen years.* 

In the distant country where you were 
bom does the climate differ much fhom 
ours?’ 

was born in America, at New Orleans. 
Oh, the son ibero is mure beautiful than 
here.' 

^♦Doubtless she dreaded that she had given 
utterance to a regret, for she added — 

« f But every country is beautiful wbci# 
one is in the house of a husband, and 
near him, and expecting to give birth to his 
child ' 

** Her glance sought that of Will lani Mere- 
dith ; then, in a language I did not under- 
sStand, the uttered some words so soft that 
they must have been words of love. 

‘‘After a short visit I retired, promising 
to return. 

“I did return, and by the end of two 
months 1 became almost a friend in the 
young family. Mr. and Mrs. Meredith were 
not solHsh in their happiness, but had yet 
time to think of others. They could uiider- 
aiaud how the poor village Doctor, witliout 
Uiuy society but that of peasants, must re- 
gard the hour as a blesned one that he 
fiassed in listening to the language of re- 
tined life. They drew me towards them, 
told me all their travels; and moreover, 
-with Hie ready confidence that charao* 
tarisee the ytning, related their stoiy to me. 
It waa the ymuBg wife that spoke. 


“‘Far distant, Doctor,' she said, ‘across the 
sea I have a father, sister, family, friends, who 
I loved long, even to the day when I loved 
William; but then 1 closed my heart against 
nil who repulsed my lover. William’s 
fether forbade him to wed me, for he was 
of too high birth for the daughter of an 
American planter; and my father would 
not encourage William, for he whs too 
proud to give his daughter to a man whose 
family could not receive her love. They 
wisb^ to mui; us, but we loved each other. 
We prayed, wept, asked forgiveness from 
those to whom our obedience was due — yet 
still we loved ! Doctor, have you ever 
loved? I wish you had, that you might 
feel for us. We were married in secret, and 
fied to France. Oh, how beautiful did the 
sea look to me during these early days of our 
love. She proved hospitable to the fugitive 

S Lir wandering in the midst of her waves. 

ow happy were our da vs as under the shade 
of the grout sails of theskip we thought of onr 
friends’ forgiveness, and saw nought but joy 
ill the future. Alas! it was not so. They 
wished to pursue us, and indeed, bv some 
irregularity or other in the ^rmalitios of 
our <‘luudestine marriage, the ambitious 
family of William entertained the cruel 
thought of separating us. We have bidden 
ourselves in the middle of these mountains 
and forests, and dwell unknown under a 
name that is not our own. My father has 
never forgiven me — be has cursed mo! . . . 
You now know, Doctor, the leason I can- 
not fcOQ'ile, even when near to my dear 
"Wil^ra !’ 

“Heavens! what love was this. I never 
knew a heart so utterly given to another as 
the devotion of Eva Meredith to her lius- 
hand. Whatever might be her occupation, 
she took care to place herself so, that by 
raising her eyes she could look towards, 
and see William. She only read the books 
he was reading— her head leaning on his 
shoulder, her ^es following the direction 
of William's glance, as if she wished the 
same thoughts to strike them at the same 
moment; and when 1 crossed the garden to 
reach the bouse, I used to smile, os 1 alwa}’'s 
saw on the gravel walk the trace of Era's 
little foot by the side of that of William’s. 
What a difference, ladiee, between that 
house, old and soHtary, as you now see it 
down there, to the beautiftif dwelUns^place 
of my youi^ friends. How the walfe were 
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covered with flowers! What bouquets upon 
e\dry table; what oharminf; books, full of 
itorios of love like their own ! Wliat liappy 
birds singing all about them! How good 
it was to live there and be esteemed by 
tliose who loved each otli^N* so much, But 
they are right, you see, who tell us that happy 
times do not last long on this earth, and tlmt 
as regards happiness, God, in His good pur* 
pose, never gives us but a lijjtle at one time. 

« One morning, Eva Meredith seemed to 
me to be ill. 1 questioned her with he in- 
terest 1 felt for her, when she said to me 
iouiewliat quickly : 

“ ‘ Stay, Doctor, you need^not go very far 
for tlie cause of my xnahidy, nor even feel 
iny puIdO. It is xny heart that beats too 
quickly. You will call me a child, Doc- 
Uir; but T have had something to vex me 
this morning. William is about to leave 
uic ; he is going over to the other aide of 
the mountain to obtain some money that 
has been scut to me-* 

** ‘ And wlien will he return ?’ I gently iu- 
ijuirod, 

** She smiled , and almost blushed ; and then 
with a look that seetnod to say, *Do not 
laugli at me,’ replied — ‘ this evening,* 

I could not prevent a smHe, despite her 
imploring look to tlje contrary. 

“At tnib moment, one of the domestics 
brought round to the entrance tlie horse 
Mr. Meredith was going to ride. Eva rose, 
^\ ( nt down into the garden, approached the 
horse, and while patting its mane, leant 
her head on the uiiimal’s nock ; perhaps to 
('oiicoal the tears that wore ebcapiug from 
her eyes. William came, and lightly leap- 
ing on his hor^e, raised his wife’s head. 

“ * You baby,’ ho said, witli a look of fond- 
ness, as ho kissed her forehead. 

“ ‘ It is only, William, because we have 
nuver left each other fur so long a time 
befoic.’ 

“ Mr. Meredidi bent his head towards that 
of Eva, and again imprinted a kiss on her 
beautiful fair curls; idieu clappiim spurs to 
his horse, went off at a gallop. I am con- 
vinced that he also partook of her emotion. 
Notliiiig is so contagious as the weakness 
of people we love. Tears oreCte tears; and 
it Is no very admirable courage that re- 
quires us to turn a dry eye upon the ol^ect 
of our love when weeping. 

departed; and when 1 entered the 
chamber of my humble homoi ^ inyaelf 


down to meditate on the ^at hap^T 
ness of loving* 1 asked mysi^ if ever am 
Eva would come to share my j^or dwell* 
ing. 1 never thought of examining whe- 
ther I should ever be worthy of being 
loved. Now, when one looks at the being* 
who are so devoted to each other, it is 
easy to see tliat it is not for so many 
things, or for good reasons, that they lovn 
so well; they love because it is a neoCsshy 
to them — inevitable. They love, because 
of their own hearts; not from regard te 
others. Well, it is a lucky chance that aenda 
one heart to meet another that has need of It 
SO, 1 thought of looki^ out for myself mad 
of finding, absolutely just as in my pyuning 
walks I might perhaps have met aoma 
pleasant sweet-smoJIing flower by the V0ad« 
aide. 

“Such were my mnsiugs, though perhaj^ 
the feeUng is one not highly laudable, that 
makes us, at the sight of another's happi- 
ness, remt that we ourselves have not the 
same. Does not this sentiment partake of 
envy? and if joys could be stolen as men 
steal gold, would notour thoughts be near 
leading us to larceny ? 

“The day was over, and 1 was just finish- 
ing my frugal supper, when a message came 
from Mrs. Meredith, requesting my pre- 
sence. In five minutes 1 was at tlm gate 
of tlie white house. I found Eva, still 
alone, seated on a sofa, without her work, 
without a book, pale, and trembling with 
agitation. 

“ ‘ You are come. Doctor; you are come,’ 
she said to me in her gentle voice ; * I 
could not remain alone any longer. See 
how late he isl It is more than two hours 
since be ought to have been here, and he 
has not yet returned!' 

“ The prolonged absence of Mr. Meredith 
surprised me; but to re-^assure his wife, I 
replied gently — ^‘How can we know the 
time his business would occupy him, when 
be had once reacliedthe town ? He may have 
had to wait ; pt^rhaps the notary was ab* 
sent. He had papers to draw up and ai^*. 

“‘Ah, I>octor! I knew yon would say 
some wo^s of comfort to me. 1 did not 
hesitate to seud for you; 1 wanted to hear 
some one tell me that it was not wise to 
tremble in this manner. Great heavens! 
how long has been this day, Dootor» is it 
possible that there are peoffle can live 
always alone? Do they not always die just 
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as if half of the .air iiece‘!sar3r for their re- 
spiration had been taken from them? But 
hiaxk ! it is striking eight.* 

“ At that moment the clock struck. It 
was difficult to understand why William 
had not returned, at all risks. 1 said to 
Hrs. Meredithr— < The sun, madam, has 
scarcely set; it is still daylight, and the 
evening is very fine; come and enjoy the 
sweet odonr of your flowers; let us go on 
the side of the garden on which he will 
arrive, and your husband will thus meet 
us on his road.* 

^ She took my arm andtwalked towards 
the gate that closed the little garden. 1 
end^VOured to withdraw her attention to 
the stirrounding objects. She answered me 
at Brat just as a child obeys; but I could see 
her thoughts were not with her wor<ls. 
Her looks remained anxiously fixed on the 
green gate, still standing half open, mucc 
W illiam’s depjirturc. She went and leant 
upon the palings, and then suflered me to 
go on talking, thanking me from time to 
time with a smile; for, ns the time went 
on, she wanted courage to reply to me. 
Her eyes followed in the hcavenh the setting 
Ilf the sun, and the CTay tints that suc- 
ceeded the glaring ot liis ray» Sufficientl;N 
marked the march of time. All around h.id 
become sombre; the road across the forest, 
the white line of whith wc had hitherto 
been able to distinguiA, disappeared from 
our eyes in the aliade of the lofty trees, and 
the clock of the village struck nine. Eva 
started : I myself felt as if each stroke fell 
upon my heart. 1 pitied wliat the wife 
mn<it be suffering. 

‘ Consider, m udam,' I answered — not that 
she had spoken, but I addresed ray an'.w’er 
to the anxiety that sspoke in lier every 
feature — ^consider that Mr. Meredith can 
onfy return at a walking pace. The ways* 
across the fbrest are inters])ersed with rocks 
that preclnde all fast riding.’ I said this 
only for the sake of reassuring her; but the 
fact was, that I knew not how to explain 
.William’s absence. I, who, knew the di»- 
tance, also knew that I coidd have gone 
twice to the town and hack since he had 
left home. The dew of evening began to 
penetrate onr garments, and cbpecially the 
muslin robes of the young wife. 1 took 
her ampi again and led her to house. 
She me with gentleness. Hets was 

a we^ K^aturO) where all ivas in submis* 


sion, even grief. She walked slowly, her 
head bowed down, her eyes fixed on the 
traces left by the hooft of her htt8baBd*s 
horbO in the gravel. But how mournful 
was it to us both to return thus at night, 
and still without William ! In vain we 
essayed to listen: all nature lay in the 
deep silence that nothing disturbs in the 
countiy' when once night has fallen. How 
every anxiety becomes augmented 

at such a^ime! The earth appears so 
mournful in the midst of the darkness 
that it seems to tell us how all in life 
may be thus obscured. It wa‘» tlxe sight 
of this young wdfe that ga\e rise to such n 
reflection in my mind. Of myself alone I 
sliould never have had such a thought. 

"We reached tlie hoiibe. Eva sat dow n on 
a couch, wdiere she remained motionlesvj^ 
her }ianda.clasj>ed upon her knees, her head 
bibwed on heir bosom. TJiere was a lamp on 
the chimney-piece, and the light fell upon 
her face. Never have 1 forgotten its ex- 
pressioti of intense grief. She was pah— 
i|uitc jmIp; her foreliead and her cheeks 
weie of the same colour. The dump of tin 
evening had taken the curl from lier liair. 
and It fell in disorder over her shoulders. 
Tears rose under her t‘yelid.s, and the tren»o» 
of her pale lips sufficiently sliowed the 
effort she was making to avoid gi\ iug hei 
sorrows full course. She w as so young that 
her soft face resembled that of a child toir- 
bidden to cry. 

J began to feel troubled, and knew not 
how to kefp my eountenano^ before 
Mcreditli, On a sudden I called to mind — 
it w^s just ado(*tor*s thought --that Eva, in 
tlie midst of all the-'O anxieties, had not 
taken anything since the morning, and 
that this privation ot all noaiiehraent wa< 
imprudent in hbr condition. At the fir*'t 
hint I gave on the subject, she raised her 
eyes to me with an expression of reproach; 
and this time tlie movement of her cy^i^ 
gave liberty to her tears to roll down 
cheek. 

“‘For your child’s sake, madam,* said 1. 

“‘Ah, you are right,’ she murmured, and 
rose to pass hito the dining-room; but in 
the diniug-r<ftm there were covers for tw^f 
placed on tlie little table, and this, at the 
moment, seemed to mo so sad that I stood 
without speaking a word, witliout making 
a movement. The inquietndo which was 
now gaining upon me rendered me quite 
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awkward. I have never been very ready 
at Haying wfaat I did not think. The scene 
became prolonged. * And yet/ thought t, 

< I am here to console her — she called me 
in for that purpose. There are doubtl<^ a 
thousand excuses that might be formed to 
explain this delay— let me se^ for one.’ 

. . . . 1 searched and searched; still, 1 

remained silent, blaming a hijUndted times 
in every minute the miserable Invenition of 
a poor village Doctor. ^ 

“ Eva, her head resting on her hand, ate 
nothing. Suddenly she turned quickly to- 
wards me, and bursting outjnto sobs^ 

« * Oh, Doctor,* she said, ^ I see plainly 
you too are anxious.* 

“ * Surely not— certainly not, madam/ I 
replied, speaking^at random. * Why should 
I be anxious? He will have dined with the 
notary. The country is safe, and, moreover^ 
no one knows the fact of his bringing back 
with him a sum of money.’ 

" Eva uttered a loud ory. 

Bobbers! robbers!* said she. ‘I had 
never given a thought to that danger !’ 

* But, madam, I only spoke of it to as- 
sure you that it does not exist’ 

“ ‘ Oh, that idea came into your mind, 
Doctor, becaubo you thought such a misfor- 
tune Was possible. William ! my William I 
why hast thou left me ?’ she cried out 
feebly. « 

"I was tlioroughly plunged in despair 
at my want of adaresn, hesitating in nil my 
ideas, stammering out some words without 
meaning, and feeling, to crown my misepr, 
that my eyes were beginning to fill with 
tears. ‘ Come, I am going to cry,* I said ; 

* this finishes alL* At last an idea came 
to me. 

“ ‘ Mrs. Meredith,* said % * I cannot see 
you torment yourself thus, and remain at 
your side, without finding something good 
to tell you in the way of consc^lation, I 
will go and look for your husband. I will 
take at hazard some one of the roads across 
the forest; I will look for him eveiywhore, 
call him, and go on, if necessaiy, as fhr as 
the town itself* 

“ *0h, thank you, thank yon, my ftiond,^ 
exclaimed Eva Meredith. < Take the gar- , 
dener, the servant, with you, and go- in 
oveiy diirection.’ 

" We hurriedly iretomed: to the drawing- 
room; Eva rang the bell sharply and often, i 
All the inhabitants of the villa opened the | 


different doors of ihe apartkhent in which 
we were St the same time. 

* Follow ]l^. Ikumahy/ S4dd Hrs. Mere- 
dith. 

** At that moment the gtdloping of a horse 
could be beard distinctly upon the gravel 
walk. Eva uttered a cry or joy that tsene- 
trated 'every heart. Never shall I 
the expression oT celestial hi^pincst that 
diffused itself Over h^ lae^ still bathed in 
tears. 

c^Beth of us flew towards the etitiwsoe, 
The^moon at tlmt moment extncatShg 
fix>tD a cloud, snowed in fhU light a Wawa 
covered with foam, but no one on his htM^k^ 
hrs bridle trailing on the earthf and 1^^ 
empty stirrups striking against hk dnspl* 
sides. A second Cry, this* time more tar- 
riblo, escaped the bosom of Eva; then shb 
turned towards me, her eyes set, her month 
half open, her arms hanging down by her 
side. 

‘•^'My friends/ I cried to the terror- 
stricken domestics, * light torches and fol- 
low me! Madam, we will retom home, 1 
hope, with your husband, who is slightiy 
wounded — a sprained ankle perhaps. Do 
not lose courage— we shall soon return/ 

" * 1 will go with you/ murmured Eva 
Meredith in a half-ohoked tono^ 

"^Impossible,*! exclaimed; ^we mustgO 
quick; perhaps we may have to go fiur, and 
in your state .... it would be at 
risk of your own life and that of your 
child — 

*‘*I will go with you/ replied Eva. 

" Oh ! Uien it was that I felt how cmel 
was the isolation of this woman. If she 
hadhad a father or a mother they would have 
made her remain — they could have kept her 
hack by force; but she was alone upon the 
earth, and to all my hurried r^onstrances 
replied, in a deep dull voice, * I will go with 
you.* 

"Wo set out. The moon was now veiled 
by clouds. There was no light neither in 
the heavens nor on earthy Scarcely, by the , 
uncertaio*glimmer of our torches, could we * 
distinguish our road. One servaitt went on 
in front, inclining the torch hO carried to 
the right — now to the left, to turn a light 
upon the ditches and bushes bordering the 
ijoad. Behind him ftdiowed Mrs, Mer^itb, 
the gardener, and myself^ in the line of li^ht 
projected tr^ the torch, searching mth 
anguish for any ol^eot ^at might catch 
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our eyes. From time to time we raised our 
voices and called on Mr. Meredith. After 
u$^ a stifled sob scarcely murmured out the 
name of ‘William/ as if a heart had 
reckoned on the instinct of love to make 
its tears more readily heard than her cries. 

“ We arriv'ed at the forest. The rain be- 
gan to fail; and pattering on the leaves of 
the trees, made so sad a sound, that it 
seemed as if all around ub were weeping. 

"The light garments Eva wore were soon 
penetrated by the cold rain. The water 
streamed sides, over Jhe hair, down 

the forehead of the poor woman. SUehiul 
hurt her ieat against the stones of the road, 
and ofl^n fhll forward nearly on her knees, 
hiit rose up again with the energy of de- 
spair, and kept on her way. Slie wa» a 
terrible sight 2 Eiich trunk of a tree, each 
rock, one after apotlier, stood out in the red 
glare of our torches. Occafeionally, at some 
angle of the road, the wind seemed likely 
to extinguish the lights, and tlien wt halted, 
lost ill the darkness. Our voices, as we calletl 
out ‘ Wiilumi Meredith,’ lieearao so tremu- 
lous that they made even ourselves afraid. 

“At liMst came the moment w’hen, as, 
fatigued and discouraged, we w'ere plodding 
our way in silence, Mrs. Meredith Bu<l<lenl;) 
■jiushed, us aw'ay from hcT, sprang forward 
before us, and threw herself among the 
bramble buahes. We followed her. As 
hooii as we could raise the torch to 
distinguish objeets, alas! we saw lur on 
her knees by the side of the body of 
William. He lay at ftill length on the 
earth motionless, his ©yes set, s-ud his fore- 
head covere^l with the hlood that bud <)b- 
capod from a wound on the left side of the 
head. 

Doctor said Eva to me. 

“Tliat on© word of itself expressed, ‘ Does 
William still live?* 

“1 stooped down; I felt the pulse of Wil- 
liam Mer^ith — I placed my hand on iiih 
heart, and remained silent, Eva kept her 
eyes upon me all the while, hut as soon as 
“my silence became prolonged, 1 saw her 
stagger, incline forward; then# without say- 
ing a word, without giving venf to a cry, she 
fell senseless on the dead body of her hus- 
band. 

^But, ladies,” said Doctor Barnaby, 
tttj^z^sig towards his auditory, “eee, the sun 
oMnea now; you can venture forth* 
m in thia sad irecitaL’* 


Madam de Moncan approached the old 
man. “ Doctor,” said she, “as a favour^ be 
good enough to complete it Look at us and 
you will see no reason to doubt with what 
Interest wo listen to you.” 

In fact, there wore no more mocking 
smiles oh the young faces around the vil- 
lage Doctor. He might, too, have seen th(‘ 
tears glistening in the ©yes of some. He 
resumed liiUltofy: — 

“We carried Mrs. Meredith home, and she 
lay on her bod many hours without con- 
sciousness. 1 felt tliut, wliile it wasadutv, 
it was also a cruelty, to emjdoy all the aic’s 
of my art in recalling her to life. I dreaded 
the di'^tres''ing scenes that must follow this 
state oi imnjobility. I remained leaning 
over the jK>or wonian, bathing her temples 
with iced water, and watching with anxiet \ 
the sad, and yet the happy moment, when I 
should observe a sigh of rospirution escape 
Irom her bp. I was deceived in my anti- 
cipations, for I had never seen so mighty a 
misfortune, K\a half opened her eyes, 
then shut them again ; not a tear esc.ajK'd 
her eyelids to treep down her cheek. She 
remained as if frozen, motionless and silent; 
had Jt not been for her lieurt, that bad re< oni- 
mcnccd its heating under iny hand, 1 sliould 
have hclje^ ed her dt^ad. How sad to become 
witness to a sorrow that we know to he be- 
yond all consolation! To be silent at such 
a moment would, J might say, seem to be 
wanting in sympathy lor tins unforturiati 
lady; yet to speak of coriftolatiou would he 
not .sufficiently to recognise the grandeur (d 
her .misfortune. As for me, who had not 
been able to find anything to say when I 
would calm her in hei mere anxiety, liow 
could I hope for greater eloquence in the 
face of Bufferin^g like hois ? I took the 
wi'^or part, that of complete silence. *1 
will remain hero,’ I said to injsclf; '1 
will devote my attention to her pliysical 
sufferings ns is my duty; beyond that 1 will 
remain motionless by lif»r side, as an at- 
tached dog would crouch at her foot.' This 
resolution once taken, I hecaine more calm ; 
I allowed her to live a life that more le- 
sembled death. At tlio ond of some hours 
I applied to the Hps of Mrs. Meredith a 
spoonful of some modicine I judged neces- 
sary. Eva turned her head to the opposite 
Bide, and kept away from the haztd tliat 
offered the beveraget A fow minutes aiter- 
wardfl I made another attempt-’* 
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THE LAND OF DREAMS. 

BY PROFE3SO& WILSON. 

O ORHAOFOL is the land of dreams. 

When aU that world a ohaos seems 
Of thoughts 00 fixed before I 
When heaven's own fisce is tinged with Ifiood, 
And friends cross o'er our solitude* 

Now triends of ours no more t 

Or, dearer to our hearis than KUftt 

Keep stretching forth, with vain endeavour, 

Their pale and palsied hands 

To clasp us, phantoms, as we go 

Al<mg the void, like drifting snow, 

To far-off nameless lands ! 

Yet all the while, we know not why 
Nor where those dismal regions lie, 

Half hoping that a curse so deep 
Auil wild con only be in sleep, 

\nd tlxnt some overpow'erinir scream 
Will break the fetters of the dream, 

And let us back to waking life. 

Idl’d though it be with cure and strife ; 

Since there at least the wretch eon know 
The meanings on the face of woe. 

Assured that no mock shower is shod 
( )f tears upon the real dead ; 

( )r that liib bliss, indeed is bliss, 

When bending o’er the deuthlU«c check 
Of one who scarcely seems alive, 
every cold but breathing kiss, 

He hears a saving angel speak — 

*'■ Thj love will yet levive ’ ” 


GRIEF. 

BY nrN .io>sov. 

^LoM, slow, fresh fount, keep tirae with my salt 
tears : 

Yet slower, yet ; O faintlj , gentle spiingft ; 

Lint to the heavy part the music bears ; 

Woe w eeps out he r division, when she kings. 
Droop, heibs and flowc‘rs, 

Fall, griel, in showers, ♦ 

Our beauties are not ours : 

’ O, I could still. 

Like meltuig snow upon some oraggj hill, 

Drop, drop, diop, drop, 
bince Nature’s pride is now a w ithcr’d daffodil. 


LIFE THROUGH DEATH. 

BY n. c. xaiuxcH. 

A nsw-natn^, falling on the wild sea wave, 
Exclaim’d in fear “ I perish in thib giave ; ” 
Rut, in a shell received, that drop of dew 
Unto a pearl of marvellous beauty grew ; 
And happy now the grave did magniQr 
'^'liioh thrust it it had fbar’d to die 


Until again ** I perish quite;*' it said, 
Tom by rude diver fipom its ocean bed ; 
O unbelieving 1 for it came to gleam 
Chief jewel in a monarch's diadeim 


ym ssUtL SEE! 

FlftOV THE FaXNOH W OVATSaUVAlAKe. 

Titx Fastis a blank to our e^ 

And the Present men eoMy 
To count up the bpbhtea that rise 
O’er the Future for pleaeore gndidy. 

I Weak mortals their d^tniiis givb 
To the future#vhere all wMx to be ; 

I In fond hopes they happily live, 

Crying out, Wcsl^lsee, wSiidialleeei** 
But say when that morrowr appears, 

Whut is it, and where its deligbA t 
'Tia but a to-day which our t^ars 
Fall over at morning and night. 

As nearer approaches the day. 

That we long’d for with ardour and gibe, 

We stare at it simply, and say, 

As it passes along, We shall see 1 ' ’ 

The old man who bends to the ground, 

IDs resting-place drawing so near, 

Thinks noi of his end, but looks round, 

And hopes to live many a year. 

The Doctor in vain would advise, 

And whispci s how near Death may be ; 

But he heeds not the warning, and dies. 

With these woidt on his lips, “ We shall see I ' 

Charles went to his cousin one day, 

Who bad ever vow ed friendship ainosre, 

Ilis kmdly assistance to pray. 

And this was the answrer of Pierre 
** To my pui'se you have conquer’d a right, 

You may always depend upon me, 

Butto-n^ht I— I can’t spate it to-nigbt,— 

Come to-morrow, and then we shall see !'* 

“Wo Shall sec," is a magical woid^ 

In dilemmas of every kind ; 

On the minister’s lips it is beard, 

And it helps him a moral to find. ^ 

The learned who write in Gassottes, ^ 
Politicians of every degi ee, 

Our debtors, false foiends and coquettes, 

All answer ahke, “ We shall see I " 

HOPE. 

nKTDFJt. 

Smaxon cozenage I none would live past years 
again, 

Yet all hope pleasure Iti what yet remain . 

And from the drbgs of lilb think to reoeive 
What the first sprigkISy i!h»hiilg could not give. 
I'm tired of wsdting for this oliemio gold, 

Which fools us youngi gg^^baggavs us when old. 
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HOU6QUETAIRE COLLAR. 

Materials . — French Munlin, and Me«»sr8. W. 
Rvana A Go’s Royal Embroidery Cotton^ Ko. 50. 

Tatis collar tias the merit of being very 
r^idly and easily worked, as well as very 
effective when done. For many of our 
friends, it will be found quite us large as is 
desirable, and it is a design which can veiy 
easily be enlarged. When marked on the 
muslin, wiih a piece of taile cire underneath, 
every part is to be traced* 

The white line between the eyelet-holes 
qnd the edge is simply sewed over; the 
edge itself is done in raised button-hole 
Istitch, the stitches beng all of an equal 
leu^h, not graduated. The grapes are 
done in graduated overcast; the otlier ports 
are simply sewed over. 

All those parts whieh are quite black in 
tl^ engfaving, are either rut ouiy or forced 
with a stiletto. There is no satin stitch in 
* this ooRsr. 


JEWELLED DOYLEY8. 

THE TURQUOISE. 

Materials . — Kreel of Messrjs. W, Evans & Co> 
Boar’s Head Crochet Cotton 16, and 1 oe. 
of Turquoise beads, No. 2. 

Havibto threaded all the beads on tlie <*ot- 
ton, make a chain of eight, close it with a 
round, and work I Sc on every stitch, with 
one chain between. 

2nd Bownd . — |- 2 So, 1 Ch, miss none, 
-j- 8 times in the round. 

3rd Bound. 1- 3 Sc, 1 Oh, miss none, 

8 times. 

Ath Bound. — H 4 Sc, 1 Ch, miss none, -f 
8 times. 

6tk Bound. — 1*5 Sc, 1 Ch, miss none, -f 
8 times. 

6«4 Bound . — (- 6 Sc, 1 Ch, miss none, -f 
8 times. 

7th Bound . — h T Sc, 1 Oh* imss none, -f 
8 times. 

8ih Bound . — h 8 Sc, 1 Ch* miss non^ -b 
6 times. 
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9th Hound. — f- 9 Sc, with a bead ou 
e\ one, 1 Cb, -f 8 timo<«. 

\(Hh Uowid — 2 cotton, & Sc, beads, 2 

cotton, 1 bead, 2 cotton, 8 times 

lltA Round. — |- 3 cotton, 3 beads (on 
t outre 3 of 6), 3 cotton, increasing one, 3 
beads, the second coming over 1 boad^ -|- 8 
tunes. 

Observe that the increasinff in every round 
takes place on the cotton stitches only, and 
not by working 2 in 1, but by uialung a 
• hain stitch. 

I2th Rowid. j- 4 cotton, 1 bead (on 

centre of 3), 3 cotton, 6 bet^ (over 3 and 
d cotton on each side), + 8 times, 

13fA Round . — I cotton, -f* 1 bead (over 1) 

3 Cotton (over 2), 3 beads, 1 cotton on centre 
of 6 beads, 3 beads, 3 cotton, -f 8 times. 

14/A Round . — |- 1 bead over 1, 3 cotton 
over 2, 3 beads, 4 cotton (over 1 cotton and 
a bead on each side), 3 beads, 3 cotton, -|- 
8 times. 

15^ Round. — 4* ^ bead on 1, 3 cotton, 

4 beads, 3 cotton (over 2), 4 beads, 3 cot- 
ton, -j- 8 times. 

16/A Round. — f- 1 head on 1, 4 cotton 


on 3, 11 beads, 3 cotton 4* 7 times. The 8th 
time, 3 cotton on 2. 

17/A Round. — -f- 3 beads (the second 
over 1 head), 4 cotton, 9 beads (on centre 
9 of 11), 4 cotton, •+• 8 times. 

18/A Rownd. 1- 5 beads (on 3, and a 

cotton stitch on each sideh 4 cotton, 7 
beads (on centre 7 of 9), 4 cotton, 4- 7 
times. The 8th time 5 cotton at the end. 

19iA Round . — 4* h beads over 6f 5 cot- 
ton, 5 beads on centre 6 of 7, 6 cotton, -h 
7 times. The eighth time, 6 beads, 5 cotton, 
6 beads on centre of 7. 

20/A Round. — f- 3 cotton, 1 bead on 
centre of 5 cotton, 3 cotton, 3 beads on 
centre of 5, -f all round. 

Zlsf Round . — h 3 cotton, 3 « beads (the 
2nd on 1 bead, 3 cotton, 1 bead on centfe 
of 3, -h 16 times. 

22nd Round . — 4 cotton over 3, -f- ^ beads, 
(over 3, and a cotton at each side), 6 cotton 
(making 1), -f- 16 times* 

23rd Round. 1- 5 beads over 5, 2 ept- 

ton, 2 beads, 2 cotton, 5 beads over 6, 7 
cotton over 6, -j- 8 times. 

24/A Round . — 1 cotton, -|- 3 beads (oA 
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centre 3 of 5), 2 cotton, 4 beads, 2 cotton, 

3 beads (on centre 3 of 5), 4 cotton, 1 bead 
on centre of 7 cotton, 4 cotton, + 8 times. 

Round, — cotton, 4* 1 bead on 
centre of 3, 3 cotton, 4 beads on 4, 4 cotton 
(making one), 1 bead on centre of 3, 4 cot- 
ton, 3 beads (tbc second over 1), 4 cotton, + 
8 tunes. 

cotton, over I bead and 2 
cotton, 4- 2 beads, 2 cotton on centre 2 of 

4 beads, 2 beads, 7 cotttm, 5 beads, over 3 
and a cotton at eaob side, 7 cotton + 8 
times, Tbe 8 tb end with 5 cotton only. 

2Ttk Round. — ‘ 4 - 4 beads, 2 ^cottou over 2 , 
4 beads, 5 cotton, 5 beads over 5, 5 cotton 
4- 7 times. The 8 th end with 3 cotton. 

28i^A Round* — 4- 3 beads, 2 cotton, 4 bends, 

2 cotton, 3 beads, 4 cotton, 3 beads on 
centre 3 of 5, 4 cotton 4- 8 times. 

29th Round. — 3 beads on 3, 2 cotton on 1, 
“b 6 beads, 4 cotton making 1, 3 beads, 3 
cotton, 1 bead on centre of 3, 3 cotton, 3 
beads, 4 cotton on 3, 4" 7 tiuio''- The 8 th 
time end with 3 cotton on 2. 

Round* — 1 ~ 1 bead, 2 cotton, 2 beads 
on centre 2 of 6 , with a chain between, 2 
cotton, 1 bead, 4 cotton, 4 beadv, 3 cotton 
(the centre over 1 bead ), 4 beads, 4 cotton, 
4 - 8 times. 

31st Round. 1- 2 cotton, 6 beads (over 

2, 1 Oh, and a cotton on each side), 5 cot- 
ton, 3 beads, 2 cotton, 3 beads, 2 cotton, 3 
beads, 3 cotton, 4- 8 times, 

92rid Round. 1 - 1 cotton, 7 beads, 3 cot- 

ton, 3 beads, 2 cotton, 6 beads, 2 cotton, 3 
beails, 2 cotton, 4 - 8 times. 

d&rd Round. — f- 2 cocton, 5 beads (on 
centre 6 of 7, 8 cotton, 7 beads, 6 cotton) 
4 - 8 times. 

Round. f -8 cotton, 3 beads on centre 

3 of 5, 10 cotton, 5 heads, 7 cotton, 4-8 times. 

35tA Round.^*- 4 ~ ^ cotton making 1 , 1 

bead on centre of 3, 12 cotton, 3 beads on 
centre 3 of 8 cotton, 4-8 times. 

36ifA Round* — f- 5 cotton, 1 bead on 1, 
14 cotton (making 1), 1 bead on centre of 
3 , 9 cotton,Th 8 times. 

•Do one round of cotton only, and increase 
eight stitches in the round. Then a round 
with a bead on every stitch. 

Thb Bordeb . — Id Round. — ^No beads. 

1 Dc, -h 3 Ob, Dc nnder the same stitch, Dc 
in tbe 4th from this. 4 - all round. 

beads on mfery stitch. 
4 -S 0 second of 3 Ch, 2 Ch, 5 Do under 
ohiun, 2 chain. 4 - round. 


A GOSSIP ON THE FASHIONS. 

Mt Dear Friend, — 

To have anything very noveLto com- 
municate, even from the headquarters 
of the world of fhshion, can hardly be 
expected at this season of the year, 
when all tlie beau monde of Paris are 
gone to the Rmx or the sea-side. Lig\^t 
muslins, straw-bonnets, and mantles de- 
signed for any purpose rather than tliat 
of warmth, are worn at present ; and tbe 
taRte of the wearer is ratlier displayed in 
the exquisite delicacy of her Imgerie, and 
the unsullied freshness of her muslin gown, 
than in any peculiar richness or extrava- 

f ance of toilette. The Ibrm of the dresses, 
owever, open to the waist, and with sleeves 
which display those beneath them very 
nearly to the elbow, aiford the fair I'arisian*' 
an Opportunity for displaying the beauty 
and taste Of the embroidery of their chenn- 
sottps and manches, of which they avail 
themselves to the fulleijt extent, l^othing 
can be more elegant than these articles in 
at present. That which w e term borderu 
Anglnm i'» not so much worn as it has been, ' 
the jaconet on which it is done, being con- 
sidered too heavy for summer wear. Almost 
all the embroideiy, at present, is therofort 
oa clear muslin. The chemisettes, either 
rounded at the neck and worn without a 
collar, or with one, are embroidered quite 
to the waist, and for the most part in light 
running bands of insertion, v ith a similar 
width, of narrow tucks between, I may 
observe, that those tucks are ettremciv 
fashionable; many of tiie collars and habit- 
shirts having no embroidery whatever, but 
merely rows of these tucks. When worked 
in clear muslin, they are edged with a frill 
of narrow Valenciennes: but this trimming 
is rarely added to a thick muslin collar. By 
tho way, tlie French habit-shirts are now 
invariably made in the form of the body of 
a dress, with a band round the waist, and 
the sleeves forming a part of the body 
This is very much neater, and sits better 
too, than the English mode, with detached 
sleeves. It also ensures the wearer against 
committing the solecism in taste of appear- 
ing in a collar of one peak, with edeeves of 
a different kind— a want of taste, or of 
thought, too common among our XA)ndon 
I need not say, after this, that the 
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French sleeves and habit-shirts always cor- 
respond exactly. The manche-duchesse is 
in the greatest favour, especially for the 
morning. It is a small and short bishop- 
••leeve, te|^in]iting in a band and deep 
frill ; the band being large enough to slip 
over the hand. In- no article for idle toilette 
is greater luxury displayed than in the 
mere choice tit pocAes, wliioh are most 
elaborately embroidered, principally in 
flowers, fruit, and even insects (such as 
butterflies, dragonflies, dtc.), as nearly like 
jliature as jw-ssible. For trimming the 
inyjitelets, narrow satin ai^d velvet ribbons 
art‘ very much need. 

I send you a sketch of a very fashion- 
<ible and b<*coming mantelet-^trchat^yt euni- 
)it)sed of blcu-de-Friince satin •with black 
liltbon trimming. Very many are of cm- 
inoidered mushn only; and some are lined 



with coloured, crdpe-lisso or silk. The 
dresncs continue to be made in the sanio 
style a^ during the few preceding months, 
riain straw bonnets, and those of black or 
brown and white, are trimmed generally 
with broad plaid ribbons, which are as 
much in favour now as they wore last year. 


Tuscan bonnets are nearly always trimmed 
with white; very few colours are seen. 

To the taste of Kademoiselle Le Plastricr 
we ore indebted for a very pretty under- 
sleeve of muslin and ribbon, of which we 
give an engraving. To those who think (as 
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we do) that a sliglitJy covered ann in the 
fttreet is at* great a mark of bad ta^te, as 
a want of regard for the delicacy of the skin. 
It v ill suggest a very elegant and com- 
fortable addition to the toilette. 

In Paris everything is extremely qtdet ; 
the Turkish question, and the recent 
threatened attack on the Emperor, occupy- 
ing the principal attention of all parties. 
It is said th.d the Emperor and Empress 
,ire about to spend some time in the Pyro- 
necs; it is also greatly hoped that they will 
visit Boulogne, and one or two of the other 
French watering-places. The health of 
the Empress is still deli< ate ; and change 
of air is recomnuuderL Her amiable 
and excellcut qualities haA e already made 
Jier generally lo\ ed ; and the Emperor, if' 
not equally admiiod, is at least consider- 
ably more feared, which perhaps does as 
w^ell. At all events, he has done what no 
other could have done ; he is ^couragiwg 
social improvement in every possible wa;> ; 
and if the French do not possess our liberty 
in political matters, it would perhaps be as 
ungenerous to blame Louis Napoleon for it, 
as to speak of the severity of a parent de- 
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prWing an ignorant child of the edge-tools 
which it would only use to its own deatruc- 
tiota. But perhaj>i> you will exclaim^ as I 
heard a French gentleman in a r^way 
carriage do, when two friends got into a 
rather animated discussion of the respective 
m^te of la Rdpuhlique and L'Empire — 
** grdee, ne parlons pas la politique ! 
CW une tli^me fort daugereuse!^’ 

I quite agree with this worthy. Poli- 
tics certainly’’ may influence the fashionH, 
os they do everything else ; hut so long as 
we can keep from the tortuous paths, which 
statesmeu are l»est calculatai to travel, so 
much the better. Yours very truly. 


ON WEAVING AND PLAITING 
HAIR ORNAMENTS. 

[third AUTlCLl!..] 

We continue our directions on the art of 
weaving and plaiting hair, which our pupils 
will now And divested, we trust, of e\ery 
d'fBculty. 

Twenty or thirty-inch hair is requisite for 
this hrucelot, which should be worked on a 
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tube flroxu^ inch and a quarter to, an inch 
and three quarters in circumference, the 
size of the tube being regulated by the 
leikgth of the hair which is to be used. 

Prepiare thirty-two strands of twenty- 
four hairs each, in the manner directed at 


page 56, and arrange them on the table in 
ei^t groups of four. Letter each group, 
a, h, c,d, with chalk ; make a cross to indi- 
cate the commencement of the round, and 
work as follows 

lat Round . — Lift strand d, in the first 
group to the right of the cross, over strand 
c, and lot them change pla<'es ; HR strand 
a over b, and into the place of c, moving 
strand b into the place of a, and strand c 
into that of 6; repeat this a second time 
with these four strands, and then proceed 
to the next group to the right. Work thus 
all tlie way round until the cross is reachqdj 
weaving each group twice, and carrying 
the plait up to the tube. 

2nd Round . — Take strands d and c from 
the left of the cross, and strands a and b 
from the right of tlio cross, and form with 
these four a group in the space interv^ening 
between the letters ; take d and c of tlie 
first group to the right of tlie cross, and a 
and h of the second group, and with those 
four form a new group Ix'twecn the original 
first and second groups on the right of tlie 
cross j do the same all the way round — viz., 
form a new group in every intervening 
space between the lettered groups by taking 
two strands* from eitlier aide. There will 
then be eight groups in the eight spaces, 
and all the letters will be vacant. Com- 
mence working w’ith the first on the right 
of the cross. 

Lift the second strand and passito^er 
the first and then under it, and back Into 
its ovai place ; lift iho Unrd strand and 
puss it over the fourth, and then under it 
and back into its own place; HR the second 
strand over the third and let them change 
places; HR the fourth strand over the third 
and second and let it liecome second, whih‘ 
the second becomes third and the thii*d 
fourth ; HR the first strand ovor the oilier 
three and let it become fonrtli. Weave the 
next group in like manner, and proceed 
thus through the whole eight. 

When this round is completed, the ori- 
ginal groups must be re-fbrmed on the 
letters by taking the two next strands on 
either side, having care not to cross, or 
twist, or intermingle them. These two 
rounds are to be worked alternately, 
always weaving towards the right. About 
seven inches of plait will be requisite for a 
bracelet. When this length is completed 
the weights must be detached, the ends of 
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lialr bound down to the tube, and the pro- 
cess of scalding and drying gone throu)^ ; 
then the work must be gently slid off the 
tube and the ends cemented, and it will be 
^ ready for the snap. A serpent’s or bird’s 
* head, with jewelled eyes, forma a pretty 
Bnish ; but this is. of course a matter of 
taste. 

Another bracelet may be made with this 
pattern by substituting a flat tube of about 
one-fourth of an inch in thickness, and 
tliree-fourths of an inch in width, for the 
round oue. Where this is done, it will be 
necessary to add at lea^ eight more 
strands, indeed sixteen additional ones will 
not be too many. As the number of 
«jfroups will thus be increased, still greater 
care and attention will be requisite while 
working, in order to keep the groups dis- 
tinct and equidistant, and to alter and 
re-make them correctly at each alternate 
round, for the least mistake mars the 
beauty and neatness of the patterd. 

Where the bracelet is thus worked flat, 
a flat clasp or snap, consisting of a device 
or cipher worked in hair and set in gold, 
will tonn an appropriate finish.* 

A set of ornaments, «a suite, may be 
worked in this patteni — viz., the round 
bracelet we have already described, finished 
off with a snake’s head and tail; a brooch 
curved snake-fashion, and having the ex- ; 
tKMjiities capped with a similar, though j 
'smaller head aud tail ; and hoop ear-rings. 

Thirty-tw'o strands of about eight or ten 
hairs each, and ten or twelve inches in 
length, with a tube rather less than an uich 
ill circumference, and the light weights, 
will be required for the brooch, Twenty- 
I'our strands of eight hairs each, and nine 
or ten inches in length, with > a tube inea-- 
sunng nearly three-fourths of an inch in I 
circumference, and the light weights, will 
be required for each ear-ring. 

Where a sufficient quantity of hair, not 
less than forty or fifty inches long, can be 
obtained, a graceful ornament for the head, 
to be worn coronet-fashion, may likewise , 
bo made with this pattern. Sixty-four * 
strands, of about thirty-six hairs each, and j 
a tube two inches in circumference, will be 
required. It must be worked iu two lengths, 
and united in the front by a star or crescent, 
or some such ornament adapted for the 

devi^^ shall shortly give instnuttioas for working 


centre of the head ; the lands at the back 
may be finished off in any way, or fastened 
in with the hair when it is dressed# Of 
course it will be obvious that the central 
ornament should be as light as possible. 

We may as well state here, that those 
who intend to work various patterns and 
ornaments in hair, will find it necessary to 
have a second top to the table, measuring 
at lea.st four inches more in diameter than 
the ordinary one ; for it is impossible to 
work patterns requiring more than thirty- 
two strands on this latter. They will also 
need a circular^iece of wood exactly fitting 
into the hole we described in page 56, as 
being in the centre of the ordinary table ; 
and this piece of' wood must bo slightly 
rounded to agree with the elevation ilLore, 
and have in its middle a round hole the 
size of a shilling; it must also be perfectly 
smooth and polished. Whenever fine plaits, 
as guards, ear-rings, rings, Ac., are to be 
worked, this must he inserted into the 
table, as the larger opening does not suffi- 
ciently steady these more minute fabrics. 
Substitutes may be found, however, for 
both the larger top and the central piece $ 
hut we do not advise the use of them, be- 
cause the least roughness or inequality 
frays and damages the strands greatly. 
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The chain of which thia not is composed 
may be worked in several lengths, but wo 
do not advise that it should bo attempted 
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with hair measuring less than twelve or 
fourteen inches. Ton strands, of about 
sixteen hairs each, are to be prepared. The 
wire for the centre must not exceed the 
fourth of an iUch in circumference. 

Draw ten equidistant radiating lines on 
the table with chalk, and letter them witJi 
the first ton letters of the alphabet, be- 
ginning fi'om the central line at the top of 
the table, and proceeding towards tbe right; 
having done this, work as follows : — 

konmd , — ^Lift strand j into tlie jdace 
of b ; lift strand b into the jplace of d ,* lift 
strand d into the place of f; lift strand / 
into the place of h lift strand h on to the 
vacant j. 

%fid Romd --—Lift strand a into the place 
of »; lift strand i into the phice of g ; lift 
strand g into the place of c ; lift strand e 
into the place of c ; lift straiul c on to the 
vacant a. 

The first round is worked towards the 
right; the second round is vorked tovvardb 
tlie left; these t\^o are to be repeated alter- 
nately until the hair is all w orked up. 

When the plait has been scalded, dried, 
and slipped otf the tube, instead nt cement- 
ing the ends, let them be tied \ery neatly 
and firmly with silk of the same colour as 
the hair. So many lengths must he worked 
as will be requibite for making the net, 
and, when thebc are all cx)mpletcd, cut out 
a ciioular piece of white cartridge paper of 
the size it is wished the net bhall he ; then 
with a lead pencil draw a cinle in the 
centre about the sue of a h<ilf-"rown ; 
around this draw a siiccesHion of circles 
until the paper is filled np ; let the first 
three or four be an inch apart, the next 
three or four an inch and a quarter, and 
the others an inch and a half apart. 

Wfe shall now require straw-needles, or 
fine head-neodles, -sery fine thread for 
tacking, and \ery fine, or split-silk, of the 
colour of the hau’, for sewing ; likewise 
about half a dozen strings of Koman-pctiil 
beads, or of the gold or steel-coloured glass 
beads about the size of small peas. 

With fine white thread tack the chain 
over the central pencilled circle, and then 
proceed to form with it ten or twelve equal- 
sized loops, which shall occupy the space 
between this central circle and the next 
pencmed oue> and tack these loops also to 
the pApet. Then take another needle, 
threculm with silk, and with it fasten o# 


the ends of the circle, and fasten down th< 
extremities of eac h loop to the circle, putting 
on u bead at each place where the loop 
joins tbe circle. Tlie second round of loops 
ate to occupy the space between the second 
and third pencilled circles, and, like the 
loops in chain-crochot, arc to rise, each 
one from the centres of the previous ones; 
tack these to the paper with thread, and 
then fasten them down to the others with 
silk, and attach a bead at each junction. 
About every three rounds it will be new 
cessary to add four extra loops, one in each 
quarter of tbe circle. All the rounds arc 
to be done in the way already described— 
namely, the loop-* first tacked to the paper, 
and then sewn into tlieir plaoeb ; a head is 
to bo affixed to each extremity of every 
loop. When all is completed, remove the 
taclgng threads, detach the net from the 
paper, and run a string or fhain of lieads 
ill and out, through the ontennost round ol 
Igojis; of courbc thebe beads must be of the 
same kind as thobe already used about tlu. 
net; finish off the ends with a tassel ot 
beads, and the woik is complete, and forms 
a very pretty hcad-drebs. 

A wati h-guard may also be worked with 
this pattern. 



PATTI RN TOR llINO, 

Prepiwo eight strands of twenty hairs 
each, and eiglit strands of thirty hairh each, 
and take a wire of the same size as the otu 
used tor the last pattern ; eight or teu^Uch 
hair will be long enough lor the present 
jmrposo. Arrange the strands on the tabh 
thus At the top of the table, letter a grouji 
of four, a, b, b, a, wdth chalk, and have a 
similar group exartly op|W)sito to them at 
the bottom of the table ; lot the eight 
Strands of twenty hairs each compose these 
two groups. At the centre of the right ana 
the centre of the left hand side*^ of the table, 
letter a similar group of four, and let the 
eight strands of thirty hairs each occiij jy thest 
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• two groups ; proceed to work as follows : — * 
Lift the two strands, « o, from the group 
at the top of tlie table, over on to a a at 
the bottom of the table, taking those pre- 
•ionsly there back to fill the vacant places; 
lift the two strands, h b, from the top of the 
table over into the place of & 6 at the bottom 
of the table, taking those previouisly there 
back to fill the vacant places. 

Lift the strands a a from the right hand 
group over into the places of strands ft 6 in 
the loft hand group, taking the latter back 
fill the vacant places ; lift strands a a 
troin the left hand group into -the places of 
strands ft ft in the right hand group, taking , 
these latter back to the vacant places. 

Rei)eat until about two inches, or two 
and a half inches of the plait are worked. 

Tills pattern should be woven standing, 
bee ause it is of importance that the strands 
should be lifted clearly over, and not crossed 
or twisted, or in any way miaplace^d ; tiie 
length required should also he worked off 
at once. Indeed, in no case do wo advise 
that in weaving small articles they should 
lie set aside when once in progress, mis- 
takes are so apt to occur; and, as we have 
repeatedly said, the merest trifle detracts 
liom the beauty of these delicate Fabrics. 

Scald, dry, and cement the plait, and 
then it must be consigned to tlie jeweller’s 
hands ; a simple central plaque of gold for 
the initials, and the caps for the endt. of the 
plait ^ill bo all that is needed j or this may 
all be made in one single piece ; but the 
ring is rendered more durable by having 
an inside lining or casing of gold to pre- 
serve the hair from the heat and moistiirc 
and friction of the skin, 

HINTS IN CASES OF POISON. 

Whejt poisons have been swallowed, two 
important objects should, if possible, be 
attained — Ibt. Tiie removal of the poison 
by vomiting or purging ; 2nd. Tlie decom- 
position of tbe remaining portion by an 
appropriate antidote. In eve^ case of 
poisoning there are two stages : in the first, 
the xK>iBoa just taken has as yet acted hut 
partially, in the second, being taken or 
refceived into tlie system, it produces a 
general disturbance. Antidotes are used 
only in the first stage. For tbe second, 
the general disease requires the practition- 
er’s attention. Poisons may ho divided 


into three kinds of cl pisses— irritants, nar- 
cotics, and narcotic acrid poisons. 

nUtlTAlCTk ASTinOTWJ. 

Arsenic. An emetic, made by mix- 

ing a table-spoonful of 
mustard m a tumbler 
of warm water, after 
which give mflk* or 
olive oil, or hnsecri tea. 
Oxalic acid, oil of vitriol. Requires the adminietra- 
OT aqua fortu. bon of lime oar mag* 

nesia in water; in the 
absenee of these, the 
plaster of the apart- 
ment beaten down and 
* made mto a thin paste; 
soap Buda and oily 
matters. 

Corrosive sublimate. Give large quantities of 
the white of ratH' egigs 
in wqter; or milk, if 
eggs cannot be pro- 
cured. 

Caustic, or nitrate of Salt and water, 
silver. 

Phosphorus. Magnesia with water. 

Mucila^ons drinks. 

MARCOTIP. 

Opium, or laudanum. Mustard emetic, as for 
• arsenio ; constantly 

rouse the patient by 
dragging luih about 
and littshmgcoM water 
on his head and breast. 
Prussic acid, or laurel Dash cold water freely 
water. on the bead and face, 

and give the mustard 
emetic, and brandy 
and water. 

NARCOTIC ACRID. 

Nux vomica, poisonous The mustard emetic, as 
mushiooniB, orfish (as for arsenic; and then 
muscle). dilute freely with 

strong lemonade or 
vin^pir and water, 
and other acidulom> 
drinks ; warm hath, 
and mustard poultices 
over the stomach. 

Bite of a dog, of poisonous snakes, sting 
of a‘ scorpion, W, or wasp, apply a ligature 
moderatdy tight above the wound or bitten 
part, allowing it to bleed. After bathing 
and fomenting it well with warm water, 
apply to the wound either cauatic or butter 
of antimony; afterwards cover it with lint 
dipped in olive oil and heartehorn. To the 
patient, well covered in bed, ^ve, so as to 
cause perspiration, warn drinks and small 
doses of ammonia, or a little warm wine 
occasionally. With resect to the sting of 
bOnouB insects, heartwom and oil should 
rubbed on the part affected, and a mg, 
moistened with the same or salt and water, 
should be kept on it till the pain is removed. 
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’ THE HOtrSEWlEE'S FRIEKD. 


DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 

]>tR£CnONB FOB PBESEBTlBO FBOITS. 
[first 

X«ttle$forMahinff iViwtfrrs*. — Tliese should be 
btoiidf tiuid not very deep, 'with a handle at each 
there should be a closely-fitting cover. To 
preserve in very small quantities, a small kettle 
is requisite. Jelly hags of fine cambric are as 
good as any ; these may bo made like a ludy^s 
reticule, with a string 1^ which to close the top 
tthd suspend it whilst dripping. Strawberries, 
raapherries, cherries, currants, or any other red 
fruit, should have double*reilned sugar, since 
with brown sugar the colour di the fruit and that 
of the sugar combined mokes a dingy reddish- 
brown, which is not pleasing to the eye ; neither 
will it answer ibr green fruit. Summer fruits 
reqhh^more care to keep than those done later. 
A cool, dark closet is the best place to keep 
preserves. Small gloss jars, or wide-mouthed 
bottles, are best for liquid preserves. The best 
wtiite earthenware, or stone-china small jars, are 
good. Pint tumblers of common glass, or carthen- 
ware pots, aiw proper for jclhes, marmalade, or 
jam. Glam jars may first bo covered with tissue- 
|»aper, and fastened against the jar with a little 
sugar boiled in water, and then tin tight-fitting 
covers put over. Glass bottles should first be 
corked tight, then dipped into coarse sealing-wax, 
melted. Jellies, jam, &e , may be secured by 
first pressing a piece of tissue-paper, fitting the 
top of the gloss, closely upon It ; then wet another 
piece with sugar boiled to candy ; paste it over 
the top of the tumbler, and over that put a third 
piece; this will pericctly secure them. Large 
jars may be secured in the some manner — putting 
several pieces of tissue-paper, and securing them 
each separately with the melted sugar or oandy ; 
and over this a close-fitting cover mav he put, or 
a bladder tied over : this last piccaution is not 
necessary. Glass is best for keeping preserves, 
as it may then be examined without opening the 
jars. Bhould a thick mould appear on the top of 
-preserves, it must not be disturbed, as it is no 
evidence of spoiling, but will rather serve to keep 
them. Foam or frothiness is the sign of fer- 
mentation ; and as soon as it is perceived, turn 
the preserves irom the jar or pot into a preserving 
kettle, and set it over a gentle fire ; take off the 
skim or foam as it rises ; when no more risra, 
take out the fruit with a skimmer, and, having 
washed the jar with cold water, and perfectly 
dried it at the fire, put iu the fruit ; give the 
syrup one more boil, skim it, and put it in a 
pitcher to settle ; when nearly culdf pour it carc- 
fblly over the fruit, leaving whatever sediment 
there may be at the bottom. When perfectly 
cold, cover them as at first. 

:2b CUifify Sugar j /or iVassreiap.-^Fut into a 
|HWimryhig-pBn as many pounds of sugar as you 
Jo euf^ pound of sugar put half a pint of 


.water, and the white of an egg to every four « 
pounds ; stir it together untU the sugar is diK- 
solved; then set it over a gentle fire; stir it 
oocusiunally, and take off the scum as it rises. 
After a few boilings-up, the sugar will rise so 
high as to run over the ^de of the pan ; to pref 
vent which, take it from the fire for a few 
minutes, when it will subside, and leave time for 
skimming. Kepeat tbe akimming until a slight 
scum or foam only will rise ; then take off tlia 
pan, lay a slighily wetted napkin over a basin, 
and then strain the sugar through it. Put the 
skimmings into a basin ; when the sugar is clari- 
fied, rinse the skimmer and basin 'with a glass of 
cold water, and put it to tbe scum, and set it by 
for common puriioses. 

To J^ottle JVmY.— C herries, strawberries, sliced 
pmc-apiile, plums, apricots, gooseberries, &c. 
may bo picserved in the following manner — to be 
used the same as fresh fruit. Gather tbe fruit 
before it is very ripe ; put it in wide-mouthed 
bottles made for the purpose ; fill them as full as 
they Rill hold, and cork them tight; seal the 
corks ; put some hay in a large saucepan, set m 
the bottles, with hay between them, to prevent 
their touching ; then fill the saucepan with water 
to the necks of the bottles, ard set it over the fire 
until the -Rater is nearly boiling, then take it off , 
let it stand until the hiittles arc cold, then keep 
them in a cool place until wanted, when the fruit 
will be found equal to fresh. 

Tine^Apph jRre«en»e,--Twist off the top end 
bottom, and pare off the lough outsido of pine- 
apples ; then weigh them and out them in slices, 
chqis, or quarters, or cut them in four or six, and 
shape each piece like a whole pine-apple ; to each 
pound of fruit put a teacup of water ; put it in a 
preserving kettle, cover it, and set it over (he fire, 
and let them boil gently until they are tender and 
clear ; then take them from the water, by sticking 
a fork m the centre of each slice, or with a skim- 
mer, into a dish. Put to the water, white sugai, 
a pound for each imund of fkuit ; stir it until it is 
all dissolved ; then put in the pine-upplc, cover 
the kettle, and let them boil gently -until trans- 
parent throughout ; when it is so, take it out, let 
it cool, and put it in glass jars ; os soon as the 
syrup is a little cooled, pour it over them, let 
them remain in a cool place until the next day, 
then secure the jars as directed previously. Pine- 
apple done in this way, is a delicious preserve* 
The usual manner of preserving it, by putting it 
into the syrup without first boiling it| mokes it 
little better than sweetened leather. 

CurtHmt /am.— Pick the currants free from 
stems ; weigh three-quarters of a pound of sugar 
for each pound of fruit ; strain the Juice from half 
of them ; then crush the remainder and the sugar 
together, and put them with the Ju’oe into a bright 
brass or porcelaia kettle, and boil until it is a 
smooth jelUed mass ; have a modeznte fire, that 
it may not bum the preserve. 



FAMILY PASTIME. 




. ARlTilMETlCAL PROBLEMS. 

1 . 

A braren Hon, placed in the middle of a 
rofiervoir, throws out water from its month, its 
eyes, and its right foot. When the water flows 
from Its mouth alone, it Alls the reservoir in 6 
hours ; from the right eye it fills it in 2 days ; 
from the left eye in 3, and from the foot in 4. In 
what time wUl the bason he filled hy the watm 
flowing from all these apertures at once ! 

2 . 

The sum of jS500 having been divided among 
four persons, it was found that the shares of the 
hrst two amounted to £285 ; those of the seeand 
nnd third to £220 , those of the thjrd and fourth 
to £215, and that the share of the first was to 
that of the last as 4 to 3. What was the share 
of each? 

3. 

A labourer faired himself to a gentleman on the 
following conditions .—For every day he worked 
he was to receive 2s. 6d. ; but for every day he 
remained idle he was to forfeit Is 8d : after 40 
(lays’ service he had to receive £2 15b. How 
many days did he wcRrk, and how mani^remaln 

Kile! 


CHARADES. 

1 . 

My first’s a prop, my second’s a prop, my 
thud’s a prop. 

2 . 

What 1 do, what I do not, and what you are. 

3. 

My firs is, equally , my second, inferiority ; 
my third, supesriotity. ^ 

He oan seldom obtain my first, who labours for 
m> second , and few like to do my third. 

5. 

My first IS of no use without my second ; and*my 
third 18 to be seen every day in St. James’s Street. 

6. 

My first is uisc and foolish; my second, the 
physician’s study ; my thud, the pleasantest or- 
nament of a house. 

7. 

My first communicates to the human race Joy 
and sorrow, lo>o and hate, hope nnd despair; my 
second retains what is gross, and rejects what is 
(lelicate ; my third is reflective. 

8 . 

My third is under my second, and surrounds 
my first. 

9. 

When y«u stole my first, I lost my second ; and 
1 wish you may over possess my third. 

10 . 

AlUinaSBFD JlY THE lUOHT HON. OHAHLFS FOl TO 
THF nimu OF NuniHUHnrnLAMn. 

I’ll employ my first m praise of my second, if 
jou’ll give me my third. 


TRAiirapoamoks. 

L 

A Jet of water, a fmit owina ore fond of, noat^ 
penter’s tool, a Bttie child, « wild beast’s den, 
a vegetable, a passion, an eminent paSnlefe;, a 
thought, a letter, on infiammatory npHt, anil a 
small fish ; the initlala of wldoh> read fonmedat 
form the name of an amuslag, IntevaatU find 
cheap publication. 

2 

1 am a word of B letters. My 1, fi, I, L fl la 
a religious sect, my 5, 6, 8, 4 is a tedy’enafioe, juy 
5, 6, 7. 8, 1, 2 is mentioned in the LUs eif 1!^ 
machus,” my 5, 4, 2, 5, 1, 8 is an animal, my 
2, I, 4, 7 is the coldUr of a horse, my 5, 4, 9, fils 
part of a lion, and my whole is a decoration. 

3. 

1 am a word of 9 letters, and my 9, 9, 9 it firnmid 
ui my whole, my 7, 4, 4, 5, fi, 8, 9 Is a 
representation, my 4, 7, 8, 9 is a wild beast, my 
2, 8, 5, 1, 7, 9 is a relation, my 9, 8, 6, 3 is part of 
the face, my 9, 8, 7, 6, 2 is a loud chnnour, and 
my 9, 7, 4, 2 is a river in Africa. 

4. 

I am a word of 9 letters; my 4, 5, 6, 4 is sour, 
m 3 8, 5, 6, 4 is an animal, and my 1, 9, 9, 6, 4 ia 
to be found in every human bemg ; my 7, 5, 4 is 
very destructive to my 6, 6, 4, which it will 9( 9, 4^ 
and sometimes my 4, 6, 5, 8 is i]S(,d to take hoth« 
and my 7, 5, 4 is often made a 3, 2, 4of, and may 
be seen sitting on my 7, 5, 6, 3, 3, 4 ; my 1, 5, 9 is 
made by the 6, 2, 5, 4 of the 6. 5, 9 of the sun, »y 
7, 6, 5, 8, 2 is much used in mourning, my I* Sh S»4 
IB used for fbel , without my 7, 8, 5, 6, 4, sailors 
could not circumnavigate the world, and my 
whole IS an ancient government. 


ANAGRAMS. 

ON X.IVTNO WniTBaS. 

1 . Power shall adorn me. 

2. Lowly Brunette. 

3. Cinder shaokles I 

4. Dread rolls Jog us. 

5. Arise, lid I 

6. FingaliU. 

7. Ay, cut a lamb. 

8. A fr[i)endly sonnet. 

9. To try a whim. 

10. H. rose at my call. 

11. Miniature hare-rat. 

12. I am learnt. 

IS. Lo^ Wolf-glen » ^ ^ , 

F. L M., LmoasTiaH 


ANSWERS TO FAMILY PASTIME. 

Page 12&. 

Rront.its'-^l. A canvas. 2. U aad E, 9 b’s, and 
an 1, make a bubhha 9. A bun-danpe. 4. Bfmd* 



E0ITJSD BT HBEB HABBmtZ. 



GAME No. XXV.— Placed ux, tht^ “ Oiand lb ‘Q.R toK.B.sq (r) 16. Q Kt to K Kt. sq 

Divan,'* between M, TouaNO i>, one oi the best 17. takes Kt 17. Kt takes E 

Freneh playetti, and Ml* A. &zwu^8, a well-knonn 18. Q to K Kt. 5 (ch ) IH. K to B 2 

amateur. I9. Kt. to U. 5 Itenigne 

jtfimons Blavh — M. Townoud " 


1, K. P. X 1. K. P. 2 

2. K B, P. 2 2 P. takes P. 

3 K. Kt* to B. 8. 8. K* Kt. P 2. 

4, K. Jl. P 2. 4. K. Kt. P. 1. 

5. Kt to K. 6 5. K, K. P- 2 

8. K B. to £. 4. 6. K. K. to E. 2. 

7. Q. P. 2. 7* a* P* 1. 

8. Kt* takes K* B P. (<t) 8* B* takes Kt. 

9. B. takes B. (eta ) 9. K. takes B. 

B* takes P* 16. K. B* to B- 9. 

111. Castries. 11. B. takes B* 

12. takes B. (eh.) 12* K* to Kt. $. 

18, K^Kt* P. 1. 13. Q. Kt. to B. 8 (&} 

^ Kt to B 3. 14 K Kt. to B. 8. 

15. Kt.toK.2. 


VOTKB TO GAKK XXV. 

(o). This saeriacD of B. and Kt. for B. and I 
gives a very strong attack. 

(b) . B. to K. 8 is stronger for the defenoe tb m 
the move now made. 

(c) . White hoA now obtained an irresfotiblo 

atfo^. 


fiOJ.tTlON TO PBOBJ/EM XXIV. 
wnna. biack. 

1. Q. takes P. (eh.) 1. Kt. to 0. 4 (best). 

2. Q. takes B. (eh.) 2. Kt. takes B. 

8. B. P. 2 (ek.) 3. K.tpa.8,orB.3. 

4, Kt. to K. A^Oheckmate, 
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OUR TAMtLY COlWCtL ^ 

Frobabit Ajw of o»r reBdoro viaHed bo 
editor’s study ; ood, in aU ItiKoUfthoodt tho«« wbo 
hive beeo introduced into )t« secret {treeinots 
have exjierieoced but little pleasure, for 
*« He that writes, 

O) makes a feast, more eertaioiy luvites 
Ills judges than ois friends there ’s not a iruest 
But will find somothiug wanting or lU^icss’d ** 

A long array of dingy volumes, files upon files of 
blotted papers and undigested letters, waste, 
baskets filled with shreds of thoughts— doomed, 
lias I ** to wanton on the bieeze’* -^areobjccts, pei. 
Inps, tittle calculated to awaken cunosl^ ot 
uispii e happiness , but, dear frit fids— for such wc 
(euem you, after the long period of social iuter> 
touist we have enjoaed together— withhold youi 
judgment for a moment lOue, we will siy, the 
ih{u ct of our locvi net ibe»4i ma> not be inviting , 
XLntlG footsteps may rardy cioss our threshold , 
and the loice of sweet companionship may not 
‘wuncl often in our ears but still wo have our 
nio:> meats The little chambei is nut quite so 
louiU as you msy suppose Hither come silent 
niLMscngtrs from north, south, oast, and west, all 
1 den with couitcoiis greeting, some, perhaps, 
g ntl V 1 ominding the absent editor of an unfulfilled 
piomisi, othiis claiming bis attention to an 
mil 6i tant request Here a country huusikci pei , 
imlnnuig the homely virtues of thnft and com- 
1 >1 1 uiquiies foi a receipt to gladden some 3 oung 
lu Ills (01 stomichs, we should sa}}, m holid.iv 
time 01 a delicate little note reminds us that 
gr iteful maidenhood and oandoui smile over oui 
1 igos Ihenwehaac the studious con csimndent, 
lilt with some startling thcoii, to rouse our 
] lUtd tlioughts or, ptiohaiioi, some 
“ Parlous boy, 

Bold, quick, Ingenious, forward, capable, * 
ijuitcb us to gratify his curiosity, or contribiate to 
In*. 1 11J03 mtnts I 

Such aie the “companions of om soUtude,” 
ind in the wish to obej , and the wiUxngUees to 
( bhgt, wi find a solace for all oui labours. Some, 
imes the duty is hoavj , for we are not in Palry- 
Und, noi have wc, hke Xitania, el'^'cs at oui call, 
to 

*Be kind and courteous to this gentlemen 
Hop in his walks, and gambol tn hw eyes , 

Feed him with api loots and dew hemes , 

Ihe hoiiev.bags steal from the honey-bees , 

And for night tapers, 01 op their waxen thighs. 
And light Siiem at the fiery glow-worm’s eves. 
And pluck the wings tiom ,.ainted butterfli<«. 
To fan the moonbeams fiom his sleeping e>es , 
Nod to him, elves, a^d do him courtesies “ 

'VN c have no inhabitant of Fair} -land to perform 
pordigies 1 ike these for im, but with the indulgence 
and assisUvnee of our kind readers, we may do 
much 

buppose, then, our Council » opened- 4 ettars 
arc shoigeied upoiji the table, and vo forthurith 


oocnnMW hnr dnlihpriHiilo^ ttso wa«te.basknt 
is at our alibisAir^bnt Md 

wcarolwiinfitto a Hfwlt. Oo«halAeotMiu)|im* 
gon of Wantley. tb dhaonr a thonssMl Idttorahta 
meal, 

bo foond Butt^ero arc some infitem <wtU 
not be reasonable, and ishopirdRnr n 

pn ntgtisi^ vhiob «feh intcMitbe 

hi^dualB theihitalvns* to try patfofiiotk and 
to prove their wit i 

** Full oa have letters oauscd^W^is^toa 
To onrse the day they 

says Hudibras, and in the telelitpie of onr imate- 
basket must suchlnexQirabln«diyespweiMlnlM 
theh reproof B^t on subdectsof genemd in|a>fst 
and utiUtv, we shall always b^^doo^s^^ A«d 
here we may mention the advantaged to Ite de- 
rived from the co.opcration of our roa^rs fliinnt* 
selves, to supply, wjjsh it is in thew powW, irty 
required mformatlofi !|ach htfi we Invite { hud 
with this friendly greetmg, we now ** Our 
Family Council “ 

Place aux Ikmea In giving preocflonco to opr 
fair correspondents. We shall please the gallantry 
i of our male friends— so lot us answer 
I CsBoi INF M , who Inquires ** how her menuiry 
: call be improved , for the want of this steri^ 
quality is a great drawback to her ednosithm^ 
progiees ’’ » 

Undoubudly it is, but memory, like every 
other fheuU} of the mind, may be stvengthenod by 
patient exercise In fact, w ant of memory indi- 
cates want of att( ntion We should seek out for 
I different ideas which are Uk01> to leoaU, by any 
of the ordinary modes of association, the desired 
idea “ But, Corolme M may nr;^ “‘tibds is 
difficult, and rcqmies more perse verafioe thui 1 
can boast Is there no other method 
Fx >bably theie is, for the gloiious old |»oot 
Htrncksa>s — 

“ Nothing s so hard but search will find it oat /* 
and so we ma} tell you that Cowper, in one of his 
beautiful lettcis, recommends pedestrianism as 
good lor the memory “ I have not,” he writes, 
“a good mcmoiy m general, yet a good focal 
meinor} , and I can recollect, by the help of a tiwe 
or a stile, what } ou said on that particular qpofi 
For this reason, 1 purpose, when the summoi^ is 
come, to walk with a book m my piocdcet Hfhat i; 
read at my fireside 1 forget, but What 1 read 
under a he^, or at the side df a pond, that pood 
and that hedge will alyays bring to my rwhfon<* 
branoe ” 

The ufiuence of objects on tdamaary fo also 
olfoded to in “ Chil^ Hatifid 
“ A tone of music— summeijV eve, pr springs 
A fiowei— the wind— the eoean.<Hwhioh Shall 

eleotrfo ifiialiiii whegewith we are 
damiy bound ” 

But impatient faces are around us so wd mtwt 
onward. 



OUR PAMtLY COUNCrU 


S fn'opcme questions for Uie^ork 
wMoh ve have tronsierred to Mrs PuRan, 
^ ei^tieSB of that department. And here ve 
7011^ ahnonnee that we ha^e another novelty in 
pr^orotum which w lU please om lady ft lends W e 
inC]^Dse giving occasionally, without extra charge, 
** Fly-Xieavos for the 'Work-Table,’* for trooing 
neOdlowork pottei ns of the actual si re The first of 
ttiese ** Leayes will appear tdiortly, with font 
patterns 

Ahnrs I> wifAies that « fewadditlonal *' forfeits” 
Mhonld be inserted in tbe i amitly I uibnii Pastime 
** And pn«!i 4 eSi” writes a Juvenile ooriespon- 
dent'—'Mw R 

** Why not,” suggests one of eui Council, <all 
upon our euhsenhera to assist us m this purzbiig 
mattel t” 

Ah exeeUent hint so we hereby in\itt the 
eontubutiicntis of om friends gCneraUv— lor many 
and vartons are the lugcniofus fancies tliat cm 
delight the fireside of most homtstt ads , and un> 
that are o^ons and oiiginal, of course, will bo 
4 u)y ludeed 

OhAEinsH is tt lover of charms— a seeker of 
the marvellous “Can you give me,’ he inqimes, 
•* a charm for worfti The subji < t is ,1115 thing 

hut oharming , nevertheless, we remcnibci tin 
yneeipt oi a wag, and which runs thus—** Put 
yonf month dose to the wart, and tell it in a 
whieper, that ^1"** ’•'ill “^ou will burn 
it out with ohttstic If it does not take the hmt, 
he as good as your woid ” But here we ha\ c 
J, E. C. (who is similarly alttuted with waits) 
hutwhoiitatethi ease m a mattor-of-lHct manner, 
and del9ircs to knos the most etfienut method of 
removing them Putting aU conjurations aside , 
therefore, wc may state that nitrate of siUe*^ 
flunat eaustiej cures these trouble some exr.cs- 
oences The method of using it is to dip t’u » nd 
of the caustic in a little, water, and to rub it 01 c r 
the w«t8. In the couise of a ft w t-iiUs, by so 
doing, they will be gone, nlthout .my other mira- 
oksi than good sense and patience 
WiTJtiAH PAiansoH “is a careful observer of 
animat Ufe iu its minute formations , but the 
mhwoseope he has m use doen not sufflciejitly 
develop the natuTal prodigies to be found m a 
pdnt of Thames water ” Our ftiend has a morbid 
craving to behold the legs and rases of the eras, 
taeea, the hydros, the oyclops, the ento/oa, and 
other monstrosities which we pass between our 
parched Ups with comfortable unconsciousness 
Fo* cmrstelves, much as wo are devoted to science, 
we prefer living in bhusful ignorance of such 
bthngs, smee we are obliged to swallow tliem , but 
Willem Paterson can pursueshis interesting dis- 
eovenas with a good achromatic mterosooiie, 
having powers of 250 and 600 lincai diameters 
Such 0 x instrnmetit, of 1 rench manuftteture, can 
betdt^ditedfor from , £4 to £0 
Atagoh moans agreeable sahjeet thasibur last is 
bmachedhgjh. H , who has searched in vam the 


volumes of the rAMriYFju>N» for a receipt to 
make Gooseberry Wme Wc hasten to supply 
the deflcdeney , and that esteemed piomoter oi 
domestic comfort, good Mrs Uundle, comes to 
our aid Here are her directions lo evtrv 
three pounds of gooaelierries, put a pint of spring 
water unboiled, having fiist bruised the fruit 
with the hands m a tub, stu them %ery well 
let them stand a whole day , then stiam them off, 
and to t veil thret pounds of goost berries add a 
pint of water and a isDond of sugai dissoliod 
Let it stand twenty -four hours longer, tlien, skun 
j th# heail clean off, and put thr liquor into a vch- 
8tl, and the si urn into a flannel bag, adding thr 
hqnor that drams from it to that in the vtsscl 
let It work foi two or thr»e days before stopping 
It up t lost , and allow it to stand four months h( - 
loit it IS bottled, when it 1*^ drawn out of tha 
c isk, It should not be tapped too low 

Possibly II Larkin, who is desirous of makinf, 
what he terms ** Inglish rhampagiit,” will And 
this recipe t qually usd ul 
Fiom tht vintage, wc will pass to the laws ol 
etiquette, and ponder oy t r the inquiry of a “ Y<jl no 
^ vBst uiur n,” “ whether visiting at houses is cid- 
f ulated to improve the mind 1 hi hnhit of call 

mg upon i nnmlx r of peisi us, and addressing a 
Mill tv of chiiacters rc'riily and hncftv» gi'i** 
gr< It CAM to mnnm r , and a “I ouiig Subset iIh r, 
if he lb ran ful m the choice ol his ft lends, nccu 
not have leai h for lus mental quietude 
H 1 iwi» follows the same tram of thought 
ns our lost questioner ** hat,” hr iirgcb, “are 
till qu ilihcations of a gentleman He will 
aiswer biiefty in the words of bhaksinrc, wlui 
defines “ an absolute gpuileman, full of moat rx 
celhnt diftireiues, of vciy soft sooictv, and grcit 
showing* But one qualiAcation, wt must re 
mind II 1 Iw in, IS, not to usl loo mini qucstiuiib 
atonci He sWl, thiuforr, t 1! w thr examplr 
of a 1 icnch orator, who hegaun lUsiouisc by say 
ing he would divide it into thn cm heads, but 
pcrciivmg a murmur of discontint among hi« 
audience at this ominous announ t raent, he im- 
modiutrly continued, **T Rhall at present, how- 
c\er, omit a dozen of them ” 

Theie is a lustling of leaves, and the breath of 
summer in the words of C W G *‘ I am pas- 
sionately fond of flowers, hut I And my self very 
ignorant of botany What treatise on that de- 
lightful science can 1 obtain t” And who, friend 
C W G , is ttoi iond of flowers ? 

** Not a tree, 

A plant, a leaf, a blossom, but r ontums 
A folio volume. We may read, and read, 

And read nnin , and still And something new , 
Something w please, and something to Instnu t, 
E’en in the humble weed ** 

At the risk of lauding our own w arcs, we will 
recommend to C* W. G., and to those of oui 
readers who are equally interested in the subject, 
a treatiae on Botany , now publishing in tbeFV>«»«/F 
, with numetous eagravingv. 
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‘ Drim4., in idam/ siid 1 to Mis Mcrodith, 
toiuhiiip, hci Jips with the epoon, 
Imt tlicy icniaiiicd fiiniJ-v flosid 

‘ * M id am, your child,’ I wtiit on m a 
1 1 1 v< u< e 

“ P vn o])t ned licr O'^ o«;, and r used herself 
itli lifficultA and 1> lun on her ‘^ide, leant 
t lAards the Irau<fht that I presented to 
h u then fell hack upon hci pillow 

‘ I nusi wait, hIr murmuied, ‘for the 
‘'like ol 1 1 ) cliilcl ’ 

‘Flora tbi*^ timt Mrs Mere hth spoke no 
more, but oiicycd mcchumcall^ all m> pre- 
( nptions St i etc lud on her bed of sorrow, 
sh( appean d to sleqi c onstantly , but at imj 
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inoraent when in alow ^oiee I said, ‘Raise 
■vouiself, dunk this, she was obedient at 
lli( lirst w Old , n prool that tlie bouI was still 
w ikcful in th it motionless bod>, and found 
not a moment of forgetfulness oi lepose 
I had to nrrangi the tunc lal of William 
alone Nutlnng ceil uii w as ku 3wn of the 
cause of ins clbBtli The nione^ ho bad 
pone to ft tell from the town was not found 
upon him, poBsiblj he had boca robbed 
md mnidored It nnphtbi that tbo monei; , 
jiaid to him m notes, had dropped out of 
his pocket when h< fell fiom bid borso; 
nud, since some time had el ip&ed before we 
thought of St arching for it, that the ram 
on that night had caused u$ to Iqee sight of 
it m the mir% soil and the wet grass Some 
myestigition took place, hut had no result, 
and soon all inqiui*v ceased on that point 
I endea-vonred to leain from Eva Meredith 
il she had not some letters to wnto to tu- 
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form her own family or tlmt of her bnaband; 
"btit it was witJi dilficully I could draw any 
reply from licr. At la'^t I arrived at the cor- 
chtsion,that I must take upon myself alone 
to act As her man of bn&incsfci, and do what 
Was proper to l»«' done. I hoped that from 
Englami, at any rate, some news would 
reach us that miftlit decide the iutiire course* 
of this poor liidy; hut nt) — flay succeeded 
day, — .ind not a person on earth seemed to 
have any knowledjjfo that the widow of 
Willi im was living h) complete jsidatioTi 
in the nudst of a poor villa^^e. At a sonit- 
•what later period, by \Nay of an c's.pcviment 
to recall Eva to a feeliiiq of existence, 1 
expressed a stroiiir wish lor her to U a\ t her 
hod. On the oveuinc: of the day that I had 
pvcii this advice, 1 foiiiid h''*r up, afid 
dressed in black. It was the shadow of the 
beautiful Eva Meredith. IJcr hair wa- 
parted in bamls o\er lier i>ale foreliead ; 
fiibe was se.ated near a wItoIov ,and »\ maim d 
motionless as she bad been in lier bed. 

was thus that T jaiased in sileiu e lh«* 
long evenings with her, holdlim a l)ook in 
juy hand for an excuse. Ka( b (la;v, on 
arriving, T addressed to her a leu words of 
pity ainl devotion, f^lic n pUe<l t<i me with 
a look that expressed her tlianks, and tli< n 
we remained w'ith out speaking. 1 waited 
for some oeeasion to present its( If to ex- 
change some thoughts with her, hut iny 
awkwardness, or iny res])eet for her inisfoi- 
tunc, either knew not how' to give dm* to 
it, or huffered it t*> ])ass. Little b) little J 
grew arcus loTiied to this ab-'Cii *( of ^‘oumt- 
satioUj'^his silent uieditatlun — fa sivle-, w liul 
eould I hate sai<l to her'^ Tin* important 
IMiiut was, tlnit <*111* s}i<,uld kinjw ‘•^le w'as 
not alone in tlie world ; and all ohsi-ure as 
was the support on wdiif h s]jc r<*sted, it was 
still something, I went to see her onlv 
that my jircjcncc might say to her — * I am 
hen*.’ 

“ This was a strange y*ha-'0 in my life; and 
had a great inllueiue on the remainder of 
my destiny. Had I not shown so mudi 
regret at seeing the wdilte house disapjieai, 

J would pas-j rapidly to tlie eoiulusion of 
this story; but as you wislicd to know why 
that hou-c has become to inn a conscfTatod 
j^lace, it is neeessarj' I should tell you what 
have been tny thoughts, what my feelings 
under its humble roof. Excuse, jadies, 
flom^ sorious words. It is by nc» means a 
bad thing for the young to be sometimcb 


saddened; youth has miich time lupfore g 
to laugh and to forget! 

“The ehJtd of a peasant who had made a 
fortune, I had been sent to Paris to oom- 
ydete my btndies. During four years piKsi d 
in that great towti, T preserved my awk- 
wardness of manner — the simplicity ef my 
language; but rapidly lost my artlessnos^ 
of f<*elinsrs. J returned to these mountains 
ulmoit a learned man; but almost a ‘•ecptn 
on all lliat makes a man live peaceably 
under a cottage loof* witii liis wdle and 
cbildien, w'itboiit currying his <'yes beyon^l 
the cross of tin chureh-yurd that may be 
seen from the rlircshohi of his dw'olling. 

“Whilt* E%aM(‘redith was liai)])V, I had 
learnt from hei hapfiimss 'muik* iiNefnl les- 
sons. ‘ The\ have lej me astray tbire m 
Paris,’ I said to myself. ‘There aie trm 
liearts to he found, llierc are minds ns piiti 
as tlnise of infants.. The onjoy'ment of tlu 
moment is not all tliat there is in lite 
There are feelings that <Io not t*nd with tin 
end <»/ the year. Jt is |Mvs*,ibk* to lo\e j 
long time — j>erlinps f i over.’ 

“Ineoiitemplatiug tlndove ofWilliainan i 
Emi, 1 re(overLd my sinijde jmisant natun 
<rf firmer day s. ] rook lo dretiniieg (d i 
wins vi’^moiis, candid, assbiuous at la* 
w'ork, adorning my home v itli licr eai(- 
and her good order. 1 eould s(.e mysdf 
proud of the gcntli* serenity of iier featm<s 
tliat revealed to all approacln'iig her, tie 
wife faithful, and even a little nnstu’i 
iSueh, ( (rtainly, wen* not mv* Parisian ie\t - 
ri«*s iit the clo*.** of j| ioy»»ns, nieht spr-ni 
witji niy eomrad< s. A 1. >u-Ihl(‘ mi'.fn'tnii. 
fell lik< a tliunibrholr unoii Eva Mendith 
Tills rime I « om]>nhend(d le•^s, quickly ili 
new h-s-ion every day WMS t< adiing me. 

‘*Eva remained seated at hr rw ind(*w , w jII 
her sjid oye., monndully Jixisl on beavei) 
Tbi-. position, usual to all who are in i 
revel ie, exeitvd at first very little of my 
attention; bur ith lengthened eontinuanu 
alarmed me at last. With my hook o}K*n 
on my knees, 1 regarded Wr^. Meretiitli 
attentively' ; ami quite sure that her eye. 
would not surprise mine, I ©.xamiiud m-i 
artentivelys Eva gazed upon the sky; my 
eyes followed the direction of hers. 

“ ‘ All,’ said J to my’scif musingly , 

‘ bhc believes she will go thither, again U. 
meet him.’ Tiien I took up my' book again, 
with the thought of wdiat a hapjiy thing it 
was for the weakness of woman tliat idea'' 
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){ ‘'Urli nature eoulJ eonie t<» the relief of 
lien dtfliftitni. 

‘‘ 1 lia\ e tolil you that niy cojonrn amoufC 
h( stuiierits had put bad notion*- in iny 
K^ad. hhery day, liowevcr, 1 h.i\v Eva in 
lu *!iine attilude; and eveiy day myreflec- 
oii'- returned to the same subject. P.y 
I, ^n*es, T hej^an to thljik tlnit the dream 
i)c indulged in was a i>lousnnt one. I 
u‘;r,ni to i>e sorry at not Indn^ able to 
heve such .1 dream to ))e true. Thp 8onl 
-lu'.iveii — etermil lite — all that the curate 
1 1 1 heretofore s^>oL^ n of — oiire more crossed 
\ im.ip'inrition while J jcnmined ot^ated 
I <.)io tint op«*M window. I said to mys<‘ll, 

hat th<' obi Cure pointed out to me has 
I oi<* ( ons.)l‘ition in It tbati the eold realltii's 
it h it lu^ h.ne allowed me to induli^e in.* 
Hull I bjoked on Kva, who ever l(h>ke<l on 
inaven, wbib tin bfllsol tlie villap'tlnirf b 
Mtunded in tb.e di«.t.ri< e. and the of tlie 
ttiue sun oilded the <‘rt»ss of thcJaltry 
I i ouriied oltwi to s<t by tliat poor widow, 

^ ]i(» p-i^evcMvd iji all lar p:iufs, as in her 
1 (/\ liope^. 

' What ” T tlnnurht, * D(>esh,ve so fjcrcat 
nl lics^ itself to notblnti; more tlian a little 
! 1 t, alieady inin^U'd with the eailb ? 
Ih»\e all these si^h., lio (dlif r object? 
hilllam is none, in his v<nmi' .ytars, with 
hi- Ik -.h alb etions, with his heart even vet 
eiii- fir-t llower. She liad not loved him 
Imt a vear -but a little 3-ear!— and all is 
• 01 lor lu‘r! Then' is noihin^ above our 
*1.1- but ail. Love that seiithneiit so j 
li\(l\ W'lluun-. is not a flame pl.ued in 
tit d.n k jnd-^onol' oui bodb'S, w heve it sbiin% 
hmn , .ind then is evtinfinish* d, when the j 
'i.ii! wall tlaat iiubises it niav fall t<»|)ieies! 

V handful ol dii-^t, and there is all that 
n mains <,(' our loves, of onr hope-,, of our 
iliou^bts, our j)a*-^i(ni', of all that hreatlu-s, 
iuovls, juul e\alt*) itself w ithiii U'-!’ 

“ \nd theie came a preat silence In the 
'bptlis of mv' --oul. In truth, i had cc'i-ied 
• > think. I he* ame as it were asleep, 
•'('tween what 1 could no ]onj2;er denv and 


if a secrrtft instinct informed her that iny 
thoughts were about to place Iheiuselves in 
harmony with hers. 

** ‘ 1 thank you,* she said, holding out 
lier liand to mi*. ‘ Remember him, and 
pray, thus, sometimes for him!’ 

“ ‘ Oh, nisidam, that vve could meet each 
other flfj;ain in a better world, w'hether onr 
lives have been long or short, happy or 
sorel 3 * tried !’ 

** * The immortal soul of William is there, 
on high!’ she said to me, in a grave voice, 
while her glance,*at once slid and brilliant, 
wa^ again hxed on the heavens. 

^•J’roni that hour, in fulfilling the duties 
of inj' jirofession, 1 Imv^e often peenmen die; 
but to survivors I have always addressed 
‘■omc consoling words on a hotter life than 
flu* jiroscnf ; and the^e vvoida Inve become 
niv thoughts! 

‘‘At l.ist,amonth after these silent events, 
Eva Mcrcilitli gave birth to a son. When, 
f«u the first time, tluy pliued Jicr baby in 
her arms, ‘ Williaru,* exclaimed the poor 
widow’; ai''^ to.ar> — those wlndesomc tears, 
t<>i) long denied to lK*r s(>rrowB, fell in tor- 
rents from her t‘yc>-. The iiuunt receiver! 
tin- inuch-lovvd name of William; andjiis 
little cradle was always placed by the sirle 
^ of his mother s bed. IJenceforth, Eva's 
I pi ince, tliat had alw ays beem turned from 
I tlie e.irtb, begon to turn towards tbo earth 
ngiin. Bhc look«^d on her bon as she had 
looked on ln‘av’en. Sh<* bent over him to 
Catch the likeness of his father. Gt-d had 
j»euiiittcd a i>(‘rfe< t rcscmblnnce hetvvccMi 
William and bis son, whom he was never 
to see. It made a great elnuige in the little 
household. Eva Meredith, wdio had only 
consented to live for the tdiild’s sake — fo 
await until the existence of her <*bild - 
was now, 1 could vv(*ll perctMvc, desir- 
ous still to Jive, biiiee glie felt her living 
protection lU'Cessarv to his little being;. 
Elbe passed her dav- — Ijcr ev eriings— iu 
sitting hv his cradle; and when I came to 
•ver* her, oil ! how she then would talk to 


V Ii.n 1 would not yet believe. At last, one me, and riuestiou me as to the attentions 
'veiling, just Us Eva joined lier hands to neeewsury for it would sot forth its little 
I’l'ty, on the most la.iutiiul starry night ailments to me, and ask what w’ab iiecettiiiry 
|lnt it wa-i jiossible to hce, I know not liovv j to save* it from tlic slightest Suffering, She 
bajvjiencd, but my hands w* ere joined too, I dreaded for lier child the warmth of the 
5‘u(l 1113 ^ •d*'’ half-ojiened to murmur a him’s rays, the most trifling chilliness in 
I'vayer, On this oi-cusion, by some happy the air. Bending over him, she covered 
' b-mee, Eva Mcndith fur the first time took him with her body, and w'armed him with 


*'oii(.e of what was going on around her, as her kibsos. One day 1 thousrht I almost 
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tier smile on her child ; yet »he would 
uaarDiiir^ while rocking his cradle* sing him 
to ideep ; hut callocl one of h^r women* and 
said, '^S'ing my son to rest.* Then she 
wtfttld listen, and let her tears fall gently 
on the forehead of her little William. Poor 
lliifantl he was beautiftti, gentle, easy to 
rear; bnt, as if the atBictions of his mother 
had reached him even before his birth, this 
child was mournful ; he rarely cried, but he 
never laughed J he was calm, and calmness 
at this age makes us think of suffering. It 
seemed to mo as if all tlie tears shed over 
his cradle had frozen ou his little soul. I 
should hko to have seen the arm of William 
caressing and encircling his mother’s neck; 
I wishoa to see him return the kisses she 
showered on him so prodigally. ‘But of 
what am I thinking?’ said I to myself. 

‘ Ought I to require this little creature, not 
yet out of his first year, to understand that 
it has (vome into the world to qousole and 
loye tins woman?’ 

“It was, I assure you, ladies, a sight that 
moved the heart, to observe this mother, 
young, pale, and weak, who had renounced 
all future for hersclL as it were, take up her 
lift) again, the sake of a little infant who 
could not ySt even '"say, ‘ Thank yon, my 
mother.'* How woii4*‘ott» the human heart ’ 
how much it makes Out of so little ! Give 
it but a grain of sand, and it will raise up 
« monutain ; nay, at its last throb, show it 
hut an Atom for its love, and quickly xc 
will begin to beat again ; it stops not for 
ever until all around is void, and wlion even 
the lihadow of what was dear to ic has dis- 
appeared the earth. 

“ Eva would lay her infant on the car- 
pet at her feet; and while looking at its 
gambols, would say to me — ‘Mr. Bai^by, 
when my son grows up, I should like him 
to be a distinguished, well-educated man. 
1 shall select tor him some noble career. I 
Will accompany Win through all-oversea, 
if he be a sailor ; to tbp vety Indies, if in 
the army. I hop^ for him glory and 
honour; and lOok mrwsrd to the day whep 
I can throw myself Into his arms, and say 
with pnde, I am his mother. Will it not 
he so, Mr. Bamahyf He w^Ibetmitme to 
ieeompany him? A poor wOidte, who 
nought but silence and BoffiWde for 
Imr sorrows, will be in no one*# itm. Am 
A a(%bt?’ And than we used discuss^ 
different careers open to hisohoiee, and^: 


mentally saw, at the moment, twenty year# 
pass over the head of the infant chBd, for- 
getting both of us that those twenty years 
would render ns old people, and wear out our 
little share of tlie best days of life. But we 
had no thought of ourselves ; we cared not 
for being young and happy, would youth 
and happiness but come to him. 

“ 'Wliile listening to these pleasant 
dreams, I could scamely help regarding with 
a shudder the child on wliom depended so 
much of another existence. In spite of 
myself, a vague inquietude took pos'5c<wion 
of my mind; yot T thought, ‘S$he has shod 
tears enough. Surely the Heaven she 
prays to will yield to her sora© small por- 
tion of hajijMiiess f ’ 

“ Such was our position, wlien a letter 
reached me from an uncle, the only re- 
lative remaining to me. He belonf;^to 
the faculty at Montpellier, and surnmODsd 
me to that learned town to complete my 
initiation in the mysteries of my profession. 
Such a letter, though in the form a re- 
quest, was equal to a command. My de- 
parture was inevitable. One morning, my 
heart heavy with anxiety at the isolation in 
>vhich I should leave me widow and hoi 
little orphan, I entered the white house P> 
take my leave of Eva Meredith. *When 1 
told her that X was about to quit her for 
a long period, I cannot say that her coun- 
tenance showed even a sUg^ht shade of sad- 
ness. Since the death of William Meredith, 
her beautiful face had worn an expression 
of melancholy so profound, that it was 
hnjiossible to reinarfe anything there but a 
smile: os for sadness, it was always there. 

“‘Depart!’ she exclaimed; ‘your care 
has been so useful to my child.’ 

“ The poor creature had no thought of 
regret at this separation from the only 
friend left to her! The mother regretted 
only the physician who had been' useful to 
her child. I complain not of that To be 
usefhl is a recompense sweet to the devoted. 
* Adieu 1* she resumed, holdhag out her 
hand to me. ‘ Wherever yon oh, may 
Gpd bless yout And if it be His will that 
jhott should one day be unhappy, may He, 
at least, place near you a heart oe compas- 
sionate us your own.* 

“1 bent my head over the hand of Eva 
Meredith, and parted ftom her With deep 
emotion* ^ 

“The child was lying in ftont of the 
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kouse, on the grass, in the sun. I went to 
him, took him up in my arms, and em- 
* braced him repeat^ly. I gased on his face 
long, attentively, sadly ; uien a tear mois- 
tened my eyes. ' Oli, no ! no ! 1 mast be 
mistaken !’ 1 murmured, as I precipitately 
left the white house.’* • 

Good heavens! Doctor,'* exclaimed all 
his listeners together, ^'what were you 
afraid of for the child?** 

Allow me, ladies,** replied Dr. Barnaby, 
** to finish my story after my own fasluen. 
You will know all in a short time. I am 
relating what occurred in the order it hap- 
pened to me. 

"On my arrival at Montpellier, my uncle’s 
reception of me was very warm, taking into 
consideration that he ’made me aware, at 
the same time, that it was out of his power 
to provide me either with board and 
lodging, or to lend me any money, and 
that there was not the slightosl^ohauce for 
rae as a stranger, and without fame, of meet- 
ing with a single patient, in a town already 
overstocked with physicians of celebrity. 

" * Very well, uncle,* 1 replied, ' then I 
must go back to my village.’ 

" * Not at all— not at all,’ he replied. ‘ I 
have found you a first-rate situation. An 
Engl^hman, very old, very rich, very gouty, 
and very restless, requires a physician to 
be always under his roof ; some intelligent 
person to attend to his health under the 
direction of his other physicians. 1 pro- 
posed you — ^you have b^n accepted ^ let us 
go to him.’ 

“Wo went immediately to Lord James 
Kysingtou’s. It was a large and fine man- 
sion, filled with numerous domestics ; and 
after making several halts, first in the 
‘ ante-ohamber, then in the salons, we were 
introduced to Lord Kysington in his cabinet. 

“ His lordship proved to be an old man of 
a cold and severe aspect, seated in a large 
arm-chair. His hair, completely white, 
formed a remarkable contrast with liis eye- 
brows, that were still of a fine bhujk. He 
was tall and thin, as far as 1 could judge 
through the folds of the large cloth great- 
coat be wore as a morning gown. His 
hands were burled his sleeves, and a 
white bear-skin enveloped his gouty feet 
A small table, on which were a number of 
phials of medicine, stood beside him. 

“ * My lord, hei^e is my nephew. Dr, Bar- 

naby.’ 


“His lordship bowed to me— that is, 
made some scaiedy perc^^ble 
of his head as he looked at me. > 

is well acquainted with his prolbs- 
sion,’ my uncle went on, * and I have no 
doubt his attontion will be nsefiil to your 
lordship.* 

“A second movement of the head was 
the only reply my uncle received. 

“'His education in other respects,* my 
introducer went on, ' has been very go<^ 
and he will be able to read to your Iproship, 
or write to your dictation.* 

I shall feel obliged for his politeness^* 
replied Lord James at last, and he still 
kept his eyes closed, either toouse he felt 
fatigued, tor that he wished us to undei^ 
stand the conversation w&s to stop here. 

“ I had now time to look about me. At 
tile window was sitting a young lady veiy 
elegantly dressed, who kept working at lier 
embroidery without raising her eyes towards 
us, as if we were not wortliy of her looks. 
Before her, on the carpet, was a littio boy, 
playing with his toys. This you^ lady 
did not strike me at first as beautiful, fiir 
she had black eyes and hair, and with me 
to be beautiful required fair hair and blue 
eyes, like Eva Meredith’s; in my judgment, 
too, inexperienced as I was, 1 could never 
separate my notions of beauly iivm a cer- 
tain air of goodness. What I thou^t 
pleasant to look upon, was what I thought 
must bo gentle at heart; and it was a long 
time before I could acknowledge the beauty 
of this lady, with her haughty brow. Her 
disdaintul look, and her lips on wh^h a 
smile never sat. 

“ Like Lord James, she was tall, thin, 
and rather pale. There was a certain 
family likeness between them. Surely 
their two natures were too similar to agree 
well together. These two cold and sneni 
individuals certainly lived tc^ther without 
exchanging a word. The child, even, had 
also boen taught not to make any noise; he 
walked on tip-toe; Vnd at the least creaking 
of the floor, a severe look firom his mother 
changed him to a statue. 

“It was too late to go back to my vfi- 
lagof but there is always time to regret 
wliat one has loved and lost. My heart 
felt crusli^ as 1 tbougilit of my cottage, my 
val W, and my liberty. 

^ This is what I by d^rees leamt oboat 
this dismal fiunlly. 
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Lordship had come to Mcnt^ 
l^eHUfr for the restoration of his health, 
irhkk had suffered from an Indian climate. 
The second son of the Duke of Kysington, 
and himself a lord by courtesy, his fortune, 
and his political position in the House of 
Commons, were due to his own talents, and 
not from inheritance, Lady Mary was the 
who of his youuger brother; and Lord James 
master of his own fortune, had named 
his nephew, Lady Mary’s son, as his heir. 
1 applied myself to the cai*e of his health 
with all the zeal of which 1 was capable, 
f:>r I well knew tlmt tlih best method to 
ameliorate the unpleasantness of one *8 posi- 
tion is to fulfil our duties strictly, how- 
ever painful they may be. 

Lord James behav^cd towards me 
with the most rigid politeness. He 
thanked me witn a bow tor every attentifni 
I paid him, every movement that afforded 
him assistance, I read to him for hours 
together, and without iiuerruption, oitlier 
from the old gentleman, whom I sent to sleep, 
or the young lady, who did not listen, or 
the ohild who trembled at his uncle’s pre 
aeuoe. I never saw anything so dismal ; 
and idtbough, ladies, you are aware that 
the white house had for a long time ceased 
to be lively, yet the silence that arises from 
misfortune presupposes thoughts so serious, 
that words are insufficient to expres'i them. 
Vre feel that the soul is alive, though the 
body is motionless: hero it was 'Lienee, 
because all was empty, 

‘<One day, jtist as ho Lord‘ihip 
was seemingly al>out to dose, and Lady 
Maiy intent upon her work, little Harry 
got upcm my knee ; and as we were in a 
corner of the room, he, with all the artless 
ourlosity of his age, put some questions to 
mat in a low voice; and I too in ray turn, 
aCaroely thinking what I was saying, in-r 
terrogated him a^ut hi# family. 

“ * Have you any brothers or sisters?* I 
inquired. 

^ I have a little sistef> and she is very 
pretty.’ 

" ‘ Wliat is her name?' I continued, as I 
on lot^cing over the pages of the 
ajie’yepap^r. 

is a revy pretty name ; guess it, 

Doctor.’ 

X did not know what name to think of. 
^ ^ orfilage I had hoard no names but 
I use amongst the peasantry ; none of 


these could apply to the daughter of Lady, 
Mary. Mrs. Meredith was the only lady I 
had ever known; so when the cnild re- 
peated, ‘guebs, guess,* 1 replied at ran- 
dom — 

Eva, perhaps.* 

‘‘We were speaking very low; but tlie 
moment the name of Eva escaped my lipb, 
Ijord James o;)ened his eyes quickly, and 
raised himself in his chair ; Lady Mary 
let fall her needle, and turned herself with 
vivacity towiirdb me. 1 felt confounded 
at the efloct 1 had just j>ro(luc‘ed, and 
looked fir^t at his Lordship and then at 
Lady Mary, witiiout venturing to say a 
word more. After some minutes. Lord 
James lot himself fall back again in his 
chair, and closed las eyes; Lady Marv 
renewed her needle; Harry and I ceased 
from cotiverbatioii. 

1 refiocted for some time on this sin- 
gular’ incident, and, when all had re- 
turned to Its accustome I calm, I rose 
gently and ondc^avonred to Imive the 
room. Lady Mnry tlircw down her 
work, came before me, and made a sign 
with her hand for me to follow her. Ah 
soon as wo wejre in the drawing-room, 
she clobod the door, and standing op[K}8ite 
to me, her whole physiogntnny strongly 
marked with that imperious air habitual to 
her, ‘Mr. Bariiaby,’ she said, ‘take care, 
never at any time to give utterance to the 
name that just now e8onf>ed your lips. It 
is one winch bib Lordship must not heai.* 
Then, slightly bowing, hlic re-entered the 
cabinet and closed tlie door . 

** A thousand thoughts (am# upon me st 
once. This Eva, who must not bo spoken 
of— ^ould she he Eva MerediUj ? Was she 
the daughter-LU-law of Loi*d Kysington ? 
Was I then with the father of Wiffiam Me- 
reclith? I hoped, I doubted; foar, after all, 
if the name of Eva would only designate 
but one person to me, to every one else it 
was but a name, and doubtless was com- 
mon many women in England. 

dared not ask any questions; around 
me^ei^ry mouth was closed, and not a heart 
ths^ pad the power of being open; hut the 
thosight that I was ifi the family of Eva 
Meredith, by the side of the woman who 
was about to despoil the widow and the 
orphan of their paternal inheritanoe — ^this 
thought constantly pre-occupied my atten- 
tion by day and night. A thousand tunes 
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did 1 see in my dream the return of Eva and 
her child to this dwelling ; I saw myself 
a<<king pardon for them, and obtaining it; 
but when I opened my eyes, the cold, 
emotionless face of the nobleman froze 
every such hope in my heart. 1 set myself 
to examine his conntenance, as if I had 
never before seen it. I endeavoured to dis- 
cover in its features some movement, some 
lines that could mark a particle of sensibi- 
lity. I sought for the heart that I was de- 
sirous of touching. Alas! 1 could nowhere 
find it. However, I did not lose courage, 
tor my cause was so good! * ’Pshaw!’ I said 
to myself, ‘what signifies the expression 
of a rouutennnce j what avails the exterior 
envelope that meets our eyes? May not 
the dingiest copper have gold within its 
clasp? Must all that is* in us be divined 
iit the first glance ? A nd has not every man 
who has gone through the w orld learnt how 
to jireserve his mind and his thoughts, dis- 
tinct from the ordinary expression of his 
physiognomy V 

“ I resolved to clear up these doubts; but 
what means could 1 adopt? To question 
Lady Ma4ry, or Lord James was impos- 
sible. To talk to the domestics ? They 
were French, and hut just entered into the 
service of this family. The English valet- 
(le-chambre, tlie only servant who accom- 
panied his master, had just gone to London 
on a confidential mission. It was then to 
his Lordship liimself that I directed my in- 
vestigations. From him I must learn all, 
and ftom him 1 must obtain pardon. The 
''cvero expression of his face ceased to be a 
terror to me. I said to myself, ‘When w’e 
find a tree in the forest that is apparently 
dead, wc make a cut in it to see whether 
the sap be not still living under the dead 
hark ; just so will I strike upon his heart, 
and I mall then find out whether life is 
not hidden in some part of it.’ I waited 
my opportunity. 

" To wait with impatience is to quicken 
the coming of what we wait for. lu place 
of depending on circumstances, we ooutrol 
thorn to our will. 

“ One night Lord James sammonc4 me, 
for he was ill. Wlien I had rendered 
him the necessaiy assistance, 1 remained 
alone by his side, to watch the effect of my 
prescriptions. The chamber was in dftrk- 
ness; a lighted taper alone peimitted objoots 
to be di ‘^tiiiguished without illuminating 


them. The pale and noble face bf hie 
liOtdship was lying back upon hie|jiUow, 
hts eyes wens closed. Such washls wtom 
when he prepared himself ibr endurance, 
as if he wished to concentrate all his moral 
strength within himself. Bo never com* 
plained, but remained stretched on hie bed 
straight and motionless as the statue of some 
king upon a tomb* In geneifal, at these 
times he made me read to him, partly in 
the hope tliat the idea of the boOk nu^t 
master his own thoughts, and partly l£at 
the monotonous sound of the voice might 
possibly induce sleep. 

“ On this night he made me a sign with 
his bony hand to take n book and begin 
reading to him; bqt 1 looked for one in 
vain — ^the books and newspapers had been 
taken down to the parlour, All the doors 
were locked, and unless I rang and thus 
again renewed the alarm through the 
house, it was impossible to procure a 
book. He made a sign of impatience— ■ 
then of resignation— and pointed to a chair, 
where I could have a seat beside him. We 
remained in this manner for a long time 
without speaking, and almost in darkness, 
the clock alone breaking the silence by the 
regular tick of its pendulum. Sleep came 
not. All on a sudden his Lordship 
opened his eyes, and turning them tow^ards 
me— * 

“‘Speak,’ said ho; ‘tell me some inci»- 
dent — any thing you like.* His eyesoXosed 
again, and he waited. 

“ J^y heart heat strongly—ihe moment 
had arrived. 

“ * My lord,’ I said, ‘ I am very much 
afraid that 1 know nothing that can pos- 
sibly interest your lordship. 1 can speak 
only of myself, and the events of my own 
life; and the story of some great man of 
this day is alone worthy to fix your atten- 
tion. ,Wbat can a peasant have to toll 
who has lived content with a little in ob- 
scurity and repose? I have, my lord, but 
just quitted my native villajje. It is a 
pretty hamlet, in a raountainou® region, 
where even those not born there might tiot 
disdain to dwell. Not f«r fijom my village, 
my lord, there is a residence where X have 
seen rich people who oould have gone away, 
yet who remained there, because the fbreste 
were shady, the paths floweiy, and th* 
streams very clear, iw thew ran qwlqlMf 
among the rool^. Alast there were two 
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in thiiit bfmse . . , , and the poor wife 
etm rmained there tilone until birth of 
a ohUd. Hy lord, this lady is a oonntry- 
woman of yours ^ she is Enf^lisb^ of a beauty 
such as is not often seen either in England 

or in France, and as good but only the 

angels in heaven could have such good- 
iteae. She was but just eighteen when I 
left — ^fatherless, motherless, and newly 
widowed from a husband tliat she adored. 
She is weak, delicate, almost in sickness; 
and yet she must live on, for who is there 
to protect that little child? 

" ^Oh, my lord, there are some people in 
this life who are very unhappy! To be 
unfortunate in the middle of our life, or 
When old age has come npon us, is sad, 
doubtless; yet there are always some plea- 
sant memories that come to tell os that we 
have had our share, our season of happi- 
ness. Bat when our tears commence at 
eighteen years, it is still more sad, for we 
know that all is over; nothing can bring 
hack the dead, and nought remains but 
te^ for the rest of our life. The poor 
ohiH! 4 . When we see a beggar by the 
neaid side, it is from <'o]d, from hunger that 
he suffers j we give him alms, and we look 
at hilm without sorrow, for we know that 
it is in our power to relieve him; but this 
unhappy lady, whose heart is bi oken, the 
only relief that could be afforded her would 
be to love .... and who is near her to 
bestow this alms ? . . . . 

‘*^Oh, my lord, if yon knew what a fine 
v^ung man she had fbr a husband ! . . . . 
MOW, scarcely three and twenty years of 
age> hds noble countenanve, his lofty brow 
* . * like your QWn, intellectual aud'proud, 
his eyes d^p blue, somewhat dreamy, some- 
what sad. I knew the cause. It wastlrat 
be loved his father and his country, and 
was oon^Ued to dwell far from them in 
enilie. Mow ftill of goodness his smile ! 
Oh, how he would have smiled on his little 
ntdld had he lived long enough to see it ! 
He loved it even b^ore its Hrth ; he took 
ideasure in looking cm the cradle that 
awaited it« Poor^ poor young man! .... 

X naw him in a night of storm, in a dark 
fwaat, stretched on the damp earth, motion. 
IssSjk lif^ess, his garments covered with 
ntn^his ftnfehead beaten in by a borrilde 
v^Cnce the blood was still escaping 
in 1 saw ... . alas! 1 saw WU. 


^<<You have witnessed the death of 
my son I* Lord James exclaimed, rising 
like some spectre from the midst of the 
pillows that supported him, and fixing on 
me his eyes, so large and piei^ng, with such 
a glance tliat I recoiled in fear ; yet dark 
as was his chamber, I thought I could per- 
ceive a tear moistening the eyelids of the 
old man. 

^ * Mt lord,' I replied, * I saw your son 
die, and I saw hiss child born.’ 

^ There was silonoe fbr an in'^tant. His 
lordship regarded me fixedly. At last 
he made a movement, his trembling hand 
sought mine, pressed it ; then liis fin- 
gers half opened, and he fell back upon 
his pillow. 

** ‘ Enough — enough, sir ! I am in pain. 

I need repose. Lca\e me to myself’ 

** I bowed, and mo\ ed awav. 

‘^Before I was out of the chamber, his 
lordship had resumed his habitual position, 
his silence, and his immobility. 

“I will not trouble you, ladies, with a re- . 
cital of my numerous efforts m regard to 
this nobleman, hie indecibion, his secret 
anxieties, and, finally, how his paternal 
affection, roused by the details of the hor- 
rible^ catastroplie, how the pride of Ms race, 
reanimated by the hope of leaving an heir 
behind him, ended in conquering over his 
bitter resentment. Three months after the 
scene I have just described, I was standing 
at the tlireshold of tlic mansion at Mont- 
pellier, awaiting the arrival of Eva Mere- 
dith and her child, who had been sum- 
moned by their family to rsetune their 
rights. That was a hQ,j}py day for me. 

« Lady Ifary, who, like a woman that is 
mistress of herself, bad disguised her exul- 
tation, when the family disbcnsions made 
her son the future heir of her father, now 
’concealed even better her disapptdhtment 
and anger ^ the reconciliation of Eva Me- 
redith, or rather Eva Eysington, wi^ her 
father-*i;u law. The marble front of Lady 
Mary was impassive, but, under ap- 
pmwiitcalia, what a stem of evil passions 
was ferinentang. 

was standing on the threshold of the 
entrance, as I before said, when the car- 
riage of Eva Meredith (X will stlH contmne 
to call her by that name) entered tbecourt- 
yard OE? the mansion. Eva held out her 
hand to lUe joyfeUy,aiid]marmured, ^Thank 
you, thank you, my friends* She wiped 
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away the tears that trembled ‘in her eyes, 
and holding the hand of her child--a child 
nearly three years old, and beantifhl as an 
angel — enter^ her new home. 'I am afraid,’ 
slie said. She was still the same weak 
woman, bmised by affliction, pale, sad, and 
beautifhl, with no ootffldence in the hopes 
of this earth, and tmoertain bat of the 
things of heaven. I walked by her side, 
and, while, still in mourning, she was as- 
rending the first steps of the staiicase, her 
gcMitle countenance bedewed with tears, her 
form slender and weak, leaning on the 
balustrade, her arm d!ktended, drawing tOr 
wards her the child, who walked still more 
slowly than herself. Lady Mary and her 
''On appeared at the head of the staircase. 
Lady Mary wore a robe of brown velvet, 
rich bracelets encircled her anus; a light 
chain of gold bound her fbrehead, which 
^^ollld not have shamed a diadem. She 
walked with a firm step, her head erect, 
lier glance full of pride. It was thus that 
the two mothers saw each other for the first 
time, 

* You are welcome, madam,’ said Lady 
Mary, saluting Eva Meredith. 

‘‘Eva tried to smile, and relied with 
some affectionate eaqiresstons. How could 
she foresee hatred f she who never knew 
but love. We went towards the private 
apartment of Lord James. Mrs. Meredith, 
who with difficulty supported herselii en- 
tered first, advanced a few steps, and fell 
on her knees before the arm-chair of her 
father-in-law. She took her child in both ’ 
arms, and placing him on the knee of his 
lordship, — 

“ ‘ Behold his sonl’ she exclaimed. 

^‘Then tlie poor creature wept and held 
her peace. 

“Lord James gazed lon^ at the child. 
d^K^rees, as he recognized the fea- 
tures of the son he had lost, his look 
becaiae tearfol and affeotiemate. There 
was a moment when, forgettii^ his age, 
the march of time, Ids sorrows and his 
trials, he foncied himself retnmed to those , 
happy days when he pressed, his own sen, 
yet a child, to hb heart 

“‘William! WilUamr he munamad^ 
‘My dai^terr he added, extending his 
hand to Eva Meredith. p 

“His eyes filled with team. Eva had 
now foanily, a protestor, for^e. 1 was 
happy, ana that perhefw is why Z wept 


“ The diild remained j>eaoeahly cm 
knees of his grandfiither, wlthottt showing 
eitlier pleasure or fear. 

“ ‘ Will you love tne?* said the did man 
to him. 

“ The child raised his eyes» to did not 
answer. 

“‘Bo you understand mat t wiH*he 
your father.* 

“ ‘ I will be your father,* the child re- \ 
peated softly. 

“‘Excuse him,* said his mother $ Mie 
has been alw^s alone; he Is stQI ve^ 
little — the many people here render him 
timid. In a short time, my lord, he wBl 
understand your kind words.* 

“ But 1 looked at the child, and exmained 
it in silence, and recalled to myself my 
omened fears. Alas! these painfed d^bts 
were now changed to oertaiatv» The nOiir- 
rible shock Eva Meredith h^ ex^erieneed 
during the fatal evening, hadoeoa^nedthe 
most fatal results to her child| and no one 
but a mother so young, so loving, and so 
inexperienced, could have remained thcMi^ 
long in ignorance of tiiis misfortune. 

“ At the same time aa myself, and just 
as 1 did, Lady Mkry regarded the child. 

“Never while I live shall I forget the 
expression on her countenance. She sfood 
erect, h^' piercing glance was fixed on the 
little William, and seemed to penetrate 
right to the child’s heart. By degrees, as 
she gazed, her eyes darted like lightning*^ 
her mouth half opened as if to smilo^her 
breathing become sliort and oppressed, at 
that of one who had experieuoed some 
great joy. She gazed, and hope, doubly 
expectation were on her visage. 

At last her hate saw its way clearly; 
an exclamation of joy made its way 
from her heart, but did not pass her 
lips; she recovered herself, let fall a 
gtanoe of disdain upon Eva, her van- 
quished enemy, and became again 
sible. 

“Lord James, fatigu^ with ri^e emo- 
tions of the day, dismissed us bis 

oaUnet. Ho remained alone all^iba ewen- 

to* 

“The next monuug, m agHoted 
night, when X entered Sie room bis l^dship 
was there, and all Ms family wete together 
with him. Lady Mary was holdto 
little William on her knees ; it was to 
tigress watoluig ^ 
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A l*ic^wic ! Who eunnot recall a day m 
the wooda y A glorious summer day, heu 
i^ith oag^r step and joyous countenances 
we wandered lorth, our arms laden -vvith 
homely creature comforts, and our hearts 
thtilltng yith the treat in store! Then the 
burst of exuberant delight with which we 
would welcome every flouer or hush on 
our the nols^ talk of companions 

light ■oh'A oareloHs os ourselves 5 the deter- 
be happy ; the utter oblivion 


of, we wcHfld almost say, thought. Wlio 
has forgotten such times ? Alas ! m the 
dusty path of life, few of us can boast many 
like tnoments of respite hrom anxiety and 
trouble j but inofTaoed should remain the 
sweet memoi^ of woodland rambles, with 
dear companions, the pic-nic in some quiet 
glade, and the interchange of friendly 
courtesies and esteem But the beauty of 
the morning invites us; let us gu forth into 
the green woods with our social circle. 
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and admire the glorious prodigality of na> 
ture— for 

** She 18 man^s best toaclier, and nafolds 

Her treasures to his searclu unseals his eye, 

lllumea his mind, and punfies his hdort^ 

An jnfluenoe bicathes from oh the sights and 
sounds 

Of her existence ; Me is wisdom’s self.** 

And see, here we are in the depths of the 
iorest Let ns hear what a priestess of 
nature, Rhoda Maria Willan, nan say of 
tl»o woods and their inmates Tonder 
IS an antlered deer^ enjoying his calm 
slumbers amid the wild fastnesses of 
Natuie! Now, the gorgeous king>fisher, 
suddenly rising fVotn some hidden spot, sails 
along between the rushes, scattering a rich 
light from his painted plumes; and there, 
tlie dusky uater-hen floats further down 
the current— her image reflected darkly on 
its silver, amid the yellow flowers of Me 
water-flag, the noble-lociking arrowhead, 
and the fair and elegant narcissus, which 
together 

(, uc on thoir eycfs in the streamfs recess, 

'I ill the) die of thoir own deiMf iovehness !** 

How delightful it is to sit In a spot like 
thiv — upon the moss-covered trunk of some 
old tree, forgetting the ungentle world, with 
all Its cares, and exulting only in that deep 
< contented happiness which can look abroad, 
and say, 

“ fhesc bounding proBiieots all were made tor me’** 
To linger here in Spring, when the charms 
of Nature and of beauty are new; to watch 
the throstle leturningto feed her clamorous 
young, all astir at her approach, but hidmg 
tlieir small heads again when she* disap- 
pears, and looking, as before, a nest of 
movehss down; or to notice the young 
broods, new ly fledged, 

First bj theii nests, hop up and down the hedge , 
Then one, from bough to Ixoigh, gets up a tree, 
Hu fellow noting his agility, 

Thmks he as well may venture as the other , 

So uuskeimg from one sjUay to another. 

Gets to the top, and then emboldened flies 
thfto a height past ken of huimuir eyes.’* 

To hear the blackbird singing deep and loud 
amid^^the static dusters of “lush wood- 
bine;” the bullflnch answering sweetly 
ftom some distant oorert ; while the golden- 
crested wren, scarcely varying ux size from 
one of the leaves by which he Is surrounded, 
<ihows, now and then, his bumished head 
amid the greenness, and scatters fairy music 
around him At our feet, in the wanning 
verdure, the grasshopper “diithers,” and 


I bounds away, green as the land he lives In; 
I while a thousand Insects, instinct with life 
and song, beat their tiny wings, and shed a 
many-coloured light upon the ground 
below. 

Nothing can he mure interesting to the 
lover of Nature, than tb watch Me ^bits of 
these little creatures, And Where they build 
their homes; fer whether it he the fairy 
palace, whidi the imt has so admirably 
conetrucited beneath some di^ hnuk, with 
Its numerous apartments and cukSous pas- 
sages^ or the waxen cells, where the bees 
deposit theit* honey in the hole of some 
mighty tree ; or the leaf-wrought nest of 
the caterpillar-— all exhibit the same sur- 
passing skill, and show how wonderful are 
the workings of that all-powetibl instinct, 
which teaches them to provide for tluir 
comfert, aud hide their abodes from their 
eommon enemies. How exauisitely con- 
structed is the nest w'hich the cate^illar 
ferms upon the willows and osier^ girding 
the honks of rivers, where a number of tho 
long, narrow leaves, stiched toother by 
means of the silk with which it is pro- 
vided, complete th? little arbour in which 
it lives and feeds — secure from^iftU intruders 
— ^till it is transformed into a uhrysalis, 
and afrerwards into the perfect butterfly; 
when it still hovers, with fbndness, about its 
birth-place, and prepares for the jieipetua- 
tiou of its rai^e on similar leaves to those 
whereon it was nurtured. Here they live 
enjoying, each, in turn, beautifying the air 
with their wings, and showing richer tints 
than were ever framed by art.” 



But here we are at an opening ia the 
wood. A stUe—near which is sitting an 
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aged peasant with her basket beside her — 
conducts us to the verge of the tree4and, 
and ponder is the farm-house near the 
trybtmg spot selected for our pic-nic. A 
charmiim place is tliat old form^ with its 
natural decoration of i^ and honeysuckle. 
A pastoral simplicity distinguisheb it from 
the villas and handsome houses of the ad- 
jacent town. There sits the <^drmcr in his 
porch^ in mouth, his dog beside him, < 
and all the comfortable oDjects of his care 
roamiug in liberty over the place. What 
a happy life to lead, perhaps some of us 
exclaim- True, living remote from the din 
of pent-up cities, amidst the solitudes of 
Nature, must he charming; hut for happi- 
ness, wo may find it if, we like, in every 
home, no matter where it may he. 

solid happiness we prise, 

"Within our breast this jewel lies. 

And they are fools who roam. 

The world has nothingr to bestow ; 

SProm our ownselves oar Joys must flow. 

And that dear hut— oar home.’^ 

But we are now arrived at the veneral^le 
oak tree, the rendezvous of many a fisstive 
narty^ end here let us spreod our stores. 
Ko lost; ivith a mirth and good 

will tMf ilways gives a zest to such occa- 


sions, every one is busy. Many necessary 
things are wanted ; there are more knives 
than forks ; some of the plates have been 
broken in the journey, and a similar acci- 
dent has happened to a bottle or two; but 
who cares for these mischances? We are 
come with a determination to be meri>, 
and no trivial accident must tloud our en- 
joyment; so let us proceed. Youtig and 
I blight laces are smiling around, the bird 
is singing sweetly above, and Nature lu- 
spires us with a song of thankfulness fur 
the pleasures we still may find, if we s^ek 
them in a proper spirit. 

Our Daily Paths 1 with thorns oi flowers, 

We can nt will bestreW thmn ; 

What bliss would gild the passmg hours, 

If we but rightty knew them. 

The way of life is rough «t beat, 

But briers yield the veaes, 

So that which leads to Jqy and re^ 

The hardest path disdlosee. 

The weeds that oft we east away, 

Their simple beauty scorning, 

Wofuld form a wreath of purest ray, 

And prove the best adorning. 

So in our 4eily paths, ’t^ere well 
To call each ^ a treasure, 

However slight where love can dwell 
With llfe-renewi^ ptoosme ^ 
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ItAIffDSOME CROCHET LACE. 

Materiah —Cotton saitatile for the material to 
1)6 trimmed. The following wgl be reqoidte 
Foi toilet covera, or anti.maoasnare, Measra. W. 
Kvaiia and Co.*b Boor’e Head Croehet Cottoay 
No. 12 For petaeoata, the same make. No. 2B ; 
tor cblldron'n diawera, dreBBea* &c., No. 24 or 
JO With ordinary workera No. 24 cotton will 
vn ikc an edge two inches wide at the point of tho 
Vandyke. 

Marh a foundation chain df tiny length re- 
quired, hut counting such a number of 
stitches 08 may he divided by 65. 

(If this border is to he worked round an 
anti-macassar or other article in crochet, 
no foundation chain will he required.) 

Emo — — f 1 Dc, 1 Ch, miss 1 -|- to the 

end. 

2nd Row — h 2 Do, 3 CJli, miss 3, 1 Dc, 

3 Ch, miss 3, 1 Dc, 6 Ch, miss 5, 4 Dc, 6 
('’h, miss 0, 1 Dc, 6 Ch, miss 6, 2 Do, 6 Ch, 
mi‘<s 6, 1 Dc, 6 Oli, miss 6, 4 Do, 5 Ch, miss 

1 Dc, 3 Cit, miss 3, 1 Do, $ Ch, miss 3, 

1 Dc, repeat to the end. In future 
rows, to prevent repetitioii, it is to he uu- 
<lerstood that as many stitches are always 
missed as there are chains. 

9rd 3 Dc, 6 Ch, 3 Dc, 5 Ch, 

2 Do, -f* 3 times, 2 Ch, f 2 Dc, 5 Ch, f 3 
times. S Dc, 5 Ch, 2 Dc, -f- to the end. 

4fA Row * ' ' "f - 4 Dc, 3 Ch, 6 Dc, 10 Ch, 

4 Dc, 6 Ch, 2 Dc (over 2 Oh, in last row), 
6 Ch, 4 Dc, 10 Oh, SDc, 3 Ch, 3Dc, -f to 
the end. 

Bth Roftc.-^-^- 3 Dc, 3 Cb, 7 Do, 4 Ch, 1 
Dc, 6 Ch, 2 Dc, 6 Ch, 4 Dc, 6 Oh, 2 Dc, 6 
Ch. 1 Dc, 4 Oh, 7 Dc, 3 Ch, 2 Dc, -f to 
the end. 

Em— 4* 2 Dc, 5 Ch, 5 Do, 4 Ch, 3 
Dc, 7 Ch, 1 Dc, 6 Ch, 2 Do, 0 Ch, 1 Do, 7 
Ch( 3 Dc, 4 Oh, 5 Dc, 5 Ch, 1 Dc, *4* ^ 
the end. 

7<A Row. — h 1 Dc, 2 Cfh, 3 Do, 2 CJli, 3 
Dc, 4 Ch, 5 Dc, 8 Ch, I Dc, 8 Oh, 1 Dc, 8 


Oht 5 Dc, 4 Oh, 3 Dc, 2 Cb, 3 Dc, 2 03# *4* 
to t)w «nd. 

8<A jShw,— -f* ^ Dc, 3 Chi 8 Dc, 4 Oh, 7 
Dc, 4 Ch, 1 Dc, 6 Ch, 2 DilS^ I Dc, 4 Ch, 

7 Dc,4 C^, 3 Dc, 3 Ch, 4- to the end. 

M, This row Id m first of the 

pokt Each is done sepmMx, thp ends 
being In* BeahUm w Sind Do of 

So, 2 l^c, 1. Ch, 3 D% 3 3 Dej, 3 Oh, 1 

Dc, 6 Ch, 6 Dc (over % and 2 Oh, at each 
side), 6 Oh, 1 Dc, 3 Oli, 5 5 3 Dc, 

lCh,2Dc,lSc,2 8lip. 

I(h5 Eow?— Slip On Ini Dc of last row. 
1 slip, 1 Sc (on (Jh), 3 Do, 6 Ch, 3 Do, 3 
Ch, 1 Dc, 6 Ch, 10 Do (on 6 and # Oh «t 
each side), 6 Ch, 1 Dc, 3 Oh, 3 Dc, ‘6 Oh, 
3 Dc, 1 2 slip. 

11^ Eo«».— sup on Sc, 1 Sc, 2 Dc, I Ch, 

8 Dc, 3 Ch, 1 Do, 2 Ch, 4 Dc, 4 Ch, 10 
Do (on 10), 4 Ch, 4 Do, 2 Ch, 1 Dc, 3 Ch, 

3 Dc, 1 Oh, 2 Dc, 1 Sc, 1 slip. 

12<A Row. — Slip on 2nd Do, 1 So on 1 
Oh, 3 Dc, 3 Oh, 10 Dc (on 4 Dc and 3 Ch 
at each side), 4 Oh, 4 Dc (on 4 centre of 
10), 4 Ch, 10 Dc, 3 Ob, 3 Dc, 1 Sc, 1 dip. 

13^// Rf>w — Si.p on \9i of 3 Do, I Sc, 1 
Dc, 3 Ch, 10 Dc on 10, 2 Oh, a Dc (on 4 
and 2 Ch at each sme), 2 Ch, lO Oh, 3 Ch, 
1 Dc, 1 Sc, 1 slip. 

14tA Row. — 1 slip on Sc of last row, 1 So, 

4 Dc, 2 Ch, 4 Dc (nn centre 4 of 10) 2 Ch, 

5 Dc, 2 Oh, 5 Dc,3 Ch, 4 Dc, 2 Ch,4 Do, 

1 Sc, 1 slip. 

15t5 Rows. — sup on 2nd of 4 Do, 1 Sc^ 14 
Do, 4 Ch (over 2 Ch and 1 Dc at each eme), 
14 Dc, 1 Sc, 1 slip. 

16«A Row — Slip on 1st of 14 D^ 1 Sc, 9 
Dc, 4 Ch, 2 Dc (on centre 2 of 4 Cfh, 4 Ch, 

9 Dc), 1 Sc, 1 slip, 

17t5 Roto. — Slip on 2nd Dc, 1 Sc, 4 Dc, 
4 Cb, 2 Dc, 2 Ch (over 2 Dc), 2 Do, 4 Ch, 
4 Dc, 1 Sc, 1 slip. 

1^ Row, — Slip on the 2nd J>c, 1 Sc, 4 
Dc, 3 Ch, 2 Dc, 3 Ch, 4 Dc, 1 Sc, 1 ftlip. 
19tA Ro?(f. — Slip on 2nd Do, 1 Sc, 4 Dc, 

2 Ch. 4 Dc, 1 Sc, 1 alip. 

20fA Roto, — Slip on 2?id Dc, 2 Sc, 2 Dc, 
2 Sc, 1 slip. This forms the extreme point. 
When all are done, work vonnd the whole 
of the Vandykes in Sc, then the following 
shell, -f- 1 slip, 1 So, 2 Dc in nmtt, 2 Dc 
in next, 2 Dc in next, 1 So, -i- all round. 

For round d'Oyloys this edge may h|e 
used, by miesing than the munw 0 
chain in "ithe eaarJy rows. It is hest to do 
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<Kt utttumacftSMMW by ^orkfaiig 
toipngh for oxie complete pattern at 

each comer, and then sewing it in full. 

VORK-TABLE FOB JUVEOTLES ; 
oa, 

ttnXB MART'S HALP-HOtlBAT. 

"Wsix, my I am glad to see yon 
reedy fbr work a^iii. 1 alrhost iS)bOuglit 

■ of limning yonr cotwine in 
onld nave Ikmii too great to 
And, of eotu;^ had you 
employ a dav which I con- 
r owp, I could not have been 

I** 4 

^k!ud, dear Marama» And 
Heed t«ery much to have gone 
meins; best I am very happy 
workli^ b^ your aide. And when I think 
of tlm ideaw^ of gi'^^ng these things at 
ChriCTp48> ^ I cannot relinquish it for 
my MAtnt enjoyment. Besides, I am to 
do ioulQi^ to-^y ^ tny aunt; and you 
fetWSmbiQr, S^ar Mnmmn, how very kind 
^ she Was to me when I was ill last year.” 

" I do indeed, Mary ; and I am glad 
yo^too, have not Jfb^gotten it. Let not 
ytm gratitude be like that of too many 
people— *what a very cle\er man once called 
a Ikfek mue qfjhvwrg io coroe.*' 

aon*t quite understand that, Mamma. 
How can we ihel grateful for a kindnoh^ we 
have not yet experienced V' 

**Xt means, my dear girl, that wo too 
frequently show attention anO respect to 
thoqe who have, as we think, the power of 
beWeliting uS in future, than to those from 
whjOtg We have alre-*dy received favours. 
Ho yem not fememlKjr some lines on this 
street ^ your favourite 'Lady of the 

''0^ yes, Mamma. It is in the song 
whao James leaves the island : — 

Bot faster yonder rowers’ might 
iFltng frtMW their oars the spray, 

IVot faster yonder rippling bright 
^at tracks the shallop's course in light 
Motts m the lake away, 

Than inen from memory erase 
The benefits of former days.’ ” 

**%% i« too true of the world in general. 
Lotl^Jii^ho ao of ourselves. In denying 
little ploaBure of going out,' ana 
4 i 0 ii(mm^ymic time to the gtqitmcation of 
Wre oongt^^ ^ inclina- 
ikm and givisg slf the little 


ym tm gito, yonr ti^ioand ymtr thoughts, 
to ohe who well desOhrss your affection. 
But we must to work If wu would acoom- 
pljsh einything thk afternoon. Here are 
all the matenab IW your watch-pockets. 
Yon will see what ihey are.** 

** Here ore six yards of pink satin ribbon, 
about an inch wide, some pink sarsnet, 
some card board, "Idack net, and plaited 
straw. What kind Of Straw is it, Mamma ?” 

^Itis called straw-beading, and isem- 
^oyed in tlie same way that split btraw w'a* 
once used ; but as it is nexible, and to he had 
in any length, it is much more easily worked. 
Besides the things you have mentioned, 
there is some nink serving silk, and a little 
stiff muslin, rlow you have all your mate- 
rials complete, and 1 hax'e only to show you 
how to use them. Begin by cutting out 
the shape for tlife back of the watch-pocket. 



BACX or A WATCH-POCKET. 

Hem is a drawing of it. It is 7 inches 
long, and 4J in the widest part. Mark tlic 
depth of three inches the bottom, and 
form this into a half round, then cut it into 
a point from the widest part to tlie top. 
The lower part, which is lor the pocket, is 
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tints tbreQ incites doiM> aaa4 tb^ top feftf 
inches. You will require two pieO0$ cf 
cwd-board of this shttpe and sise^ whlcl^ 
must he covered on hw sides widh pinh 
silk. Tack them together totmdtaaeedj^.^ 
“ These pieces are fbr ihe hacks, ^Are the 
irontB of the pocklits made of dara4)oard^ 
toor* 

No; you will use tlvt muslin for 




fmaaliMi eittUiinJ * v* " 

for 1 

have a good iMl of spM Mm 
" Ton said imn wrotk mma 

a pa^t^ aT 

sign for lisejf 

remnants of UTO 4ioo 

pattern. use, ^ 



them, Tliey must he half circle 1^*131 require twp a# 

form, 3 inches deep, but 6^ inches wide Sit'j ^ * . ■ . 

the top. They must also he covered with 
silk on both sides. Kow cut out two pieces 
of black net, rather larger than the backs, 

.ind two more (i^lso allowing for turnings 
in) for the fronts. Do you remark any- 
tliing peculiar in the net?’* 

“It IS like the imitation netting you 
brought from Paris, mamma; is it not? 

The holes are perfect diamonds, and much 
larger than in any of our English net.** 

“Yes, it is part of thaf I brought with 
mo Doing m) open, it is easy to slip the 
straw through it. Take the end of the 
striw, pass it under two threads and ovei 
three, m one line. Cut it off close to the 
edge of the net. Bun in ns many lines as 
voii can in the same diiection, but with 
intervals of four holes, die threads between 
them. Cross tliem with others in the same 
\v ay, both straws passing under the same 
hole Avhen they cross. All tlie four pieces 
of net must be ivorked in the same way, 
and then tacked on, to cover the silk on 
one aide. Now sew the fronts to the backs. 

The ribbon trimming must now be pre- 
j) ired Tt is to be quilled in the ceufare, in 
the way called box quilling; that is, one 
])lait must be to the right, and the next to 
the left. Do enough for the top of each 
pocket separately, and put it on, then a 
length to go completely round. Einish 
each pocket with a knot of ribbon at the 
;K)int, and a small loop to pin it to the bed.** 

“ Do you know, Homnia, I was inclined 
to think* you had net matched the sarsnet 
and ribbon well; the sarsnet looked so 
much the darker. Now they correspond 
jierfoctly. How is that?” 

“ You forget that the sarsnet is covered 
with not, which softens the depth of the 
♦int considerably. Had the covering been 
muslin, it must have been still deeper, to 
correspond with the uncovered ribbon. It 
is for want of the consideration of these 
small points that there is so frequently a 
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white. You can mark on your oanvai ihe 
outline of the slippers with a sofr peii 
ink ; then work from the drawing I navu 
made, beginning at the toe. You mayei|le 
any numW of colours, only let them W 
well chosen, and falling In stripes, |fo |i^ * 
put green and blue, or any <^et; tWovV 
colours IV hioh do not blend well,, close 
gether. You may try the etfeot wB^ OlmdiM 
in the following order: violet, o/mpujo, 
green, crimson, blue. That part whieh fo 
quite white in the drawing is done id wn^lfo 
wool, and there are two spotted squaTfs 
which are to he black. Then the upper 
of each die is in the darker shade of whdti^r 
colour may bo used, and tlie under 
Fill it up with black. If you work on IPme* 
lope canvas you will fincl it much 

“Well, Mamma, these slippers WuT Oc- 
cupy all my spare time untB my nOkt 
holiday. Will you think of somefbing 
pretty for my cousins before thnt time P 
«I will do my best, i»y degr; and we 
will see wlietber we cannot 4nd some pre-^ 
sent suitablefor each. You khOW 
fond of work, and the other of Wrlth^** ^ 
«Yes; and slm Writes ymm ^ 
think of that, Mamma! Eeul terms f 
call her tke Bwjlh poet,^ / « 
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" Well, my love, it is a glorious name, 
audj peiliaps, may help us in our seloction 
for her. Kut ncnv it is really time for you 
to put away your work for this evening.” 


A GOSSIP ON CHILDREN S DRESS. 

In reautnmg our notice of children’s dress 
(see page §3, Vol. V ), vt give a pattern 
for tlie point dace stomacher of on mfanc*s 
dre^is, and also a broderie cap-crovn for 
the wear of one of these rainiatme speci- 
mens of hnxnaiuty; and we trust that our 
lady friends will be glad of ♦■hese designs, 
'»inee so mauY are now quite av fad at both 
styles of needlework. 

The stomacher, which necessarily we 
give on a reduced scale, should be € ularged 
to the usual dimensions for a frock of the 
2nd size. The pattern is one which can he 
very readily enlarged; and as the two 
halves correspond, one only need lie done 
on tracing paper, before transferring it to 
the coloured paper on whkh it is to be 
worked. The only materials required are 
Messrs. Walter Evans and Go.’s Point Lace 
Cottons. A U the flowers, leaves, and stems, 
are filled in foundation stitch, and are re- 
presented by being perfectly in the 
epgirpving. The grounding, except at the 
and round the extreme edges, is in 
bars. At the top there is a small 
section ^1«^ hi 'With English Lace, and 
Brnss^ Ltioe znakae the outer border. 


All the outlines aie done with No 12 
Mecklenburgh, Brnssols and English luce 
with No, ^ Boar’s Head, English hir'^ 
and Kuitian bar® with No 120 Metklen- 
hurgh, foundation stitch m No. 70 Boar s 
Head, Raleigh bars in No. 140 Meckloii- 
burgh, and Mecklin wheels in No. 90 Boar’s 
Head All those different threads form u 
part of the set of point lace cottons of 
Messrs W. Evans and Co, 

The cap-crown is given of the full dimen- 
sions, and the design must be traced from 
the engraving on nne French ( ambric, m 
the usual manner foi muslin work. All tlic 
black parts of the engraving are cut out; 
or, iC round, formed by piercing holes w itli 
a stiletto. Tlie whole pattern is simple 
traced and sewed over, w ith a thread held 
in, except the border, which is worked in 
veiy fine button-hole stitc h, Evans’s i oyal 
embroidery cotton, No. 70, should he us^ 
for this purpose 

Infants’ morning caps arc, in our opinion, 
much prettier if mada of plain cambric, 
with the crown only worked, than if the 
whole cap is embroiaerod, unless the em- 
broidery be of the very best description, 
and tins is too expensive to be universally 
attainable. Tac runnings should alwavs 
be stitched, and the needlework generally 
of the neatest and finest descrii^ion. In 
another number we propose to give some of 
the fancy stitches used in making babies’ 
firocks, hoods, Ac. At present we must 
conclude by describing an extremely pretty 
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drcss for a little gjrl of ten or twelve years 
old, which we recommend for this season. 

The skirt was of coloured silk, made very 
full, but vv I ^out flounces. A white muslin 
body, low and with short Blee^ cs, is worn 
with this. It is perfectly plain, except in 
front, the stomacher only being made in 
alternate bands of embroidery, and gathered 
muslin, from the top to the waist, in tl>e 
form of a V. A worked edging finishes 
the top. Over this a white mushn jacket, 
low round the neck, open to the waist (so 
as to show the stomacher), and with 
mandarin sleeves, coming a little below the 
elbow, IS worn. It is trimmed all round 
with deep rich broderies, and fastened 
round the waist with a sash to correspond 
with the dress. This style of dress is very 
useful for wearing out the skirt of a frock, 
when the body has become too small, or is 
otherwise unusable. The hair, by the way, 
is worn in a knot very low at the back ©f 
*lie head. That from the top of the fore* 
head is combed (mite back, with a parting 
at each side* When the hair displays a 
tendency to ^row low on the brow, this 
mode of wearing it is a certain pre\entiv©. 


ON WEAVING HAIR OBNAHENTS 

anh working devices* 

[fOURTB and OONCLUniNO ARTtCTLfi.] 

The weaving of plaits for insertion into 
rings, lockets, btooches, &c., is a branch bf 
tins art perfectly distinct from vrhat 
we have already described* Wo have in- 
structed our readers how to weave various 
hollow plaits, we must now describe tlie 
process of making single, flat plaits, adapted 
flir inclosing in a trinket. 

Short hair is available for this purpose; 
any lei^h not under two inches can be 
used, fte plait may consist of as many 
strands as taste or skill may dictat^ ahd 
each strand may contain from hix to 
eighteen hairn. 

Instead of the table used fbr the other 
plaits, a Arm, smooth, square cushioa, ele- 
vated in the centre and depressed at all 
four sides, will be required; it ehouM be 
nearly, or quite, two feet square, and Dsust 
be placed on a desk or inclined plane. An 
ordinary sofa (mshion, if covered with chiuts 
so as to be smooth, will do. ^ 

The hair nrnst be sorted into even 

p 
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tied, cleansed according to the 
direotiosis given in page 56, dried, and di- 
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Irided into strands. A piece of sewing-silk 
or twist, four inches in length, inu-st then 
be affixed to one end of each strand, and a 
similar piece, of double that length, to the 
Other; t<ithi8 latter one of the light weights, 
alluded to in page 120, is to be atta^dieJ, 
while the short end is to be tied round a 
pin. When all the strands are ready, sti<*k 
the pins into the cushion, in an even and 
close tow, about the centre of the upper 
aide, and sufficiently removed from the top to 
^ manage that the hair shall lie on the ele- 
vated centre, while the silk hangs over the 
upper and lower depressed portions. The 
strands are now to be plaited in the way 
in which haii is ordinarily phiited or 
braided, and evenly, but not too tightly. 

When finished, each extremity of the 
plait will be gdlk, and the centre, hair, and 
the hair part must bo pulled out so as to 
show itself well, but not sufficiently to pro- 
duce interstices in it. The weights are 
then to be cut off, and the upper ends severed 
from the pins. 

A solution of gutn-dragon must pre- 
viously have been prepared by soaking a 
niece of this gunt, of abput the size of a nut. 
In three parts of a wihe-glossftil of cold 
the gum will take six or eight hours 
ttnJiiaoIve. 

drops of t^e gum«water are to be 



dropped upon a palette, and the plaited 
haur laid dovm on this moistened surface. 
Then hold it firmly by the shortest silkon 
end, and, with an ivory knife, smooth and 
flatten it out, moving the knife only in one 
direction^ vis., from the end we nave di- 
fected to be held, towards the other. This 
process displays the plait in its frill width; 
should it appear requisite, a drop or two of 
the water may be dropjwd on the sur- 
face of the hair, and then oarefuUy smoothed^ 
off. When it looks sniooth, even, and well 
flattened out, leave it on the palette to dry. 
When quite diw, raise it carelully with the 
point of a needle, or the edge* of a penknife, 
and with sharp scissors cut off the silken 
ends, and shape out the piece required for 
the ring or brooch. 

Strands of any thickness, and of any 
number that can be woven into a pl.'iit, 
may be used; but the more hairs there are 
in each strand, the thicker must l)e the 
gum-water used for setting 
or stiffening the whole. These 
kinds of braids are only adap- 
ted for Inclosing in some trin- 
ket, as tliev would immediately 
wear rongji, if expowd to any 
degree of f notion. 

We now come to tbe last, the most deli- 
cate, and the most difficult branch of out 
subject, namely — the working devices in 
hair. No small degree of artistic taste is 
here requisite to iusnro success. Land- 
scapes lequire as fine shading, and as deli- 
cate touches, as when diawn with tlie pen- 
cil. Patience, lightucss of hand, good eye- 
sight, and some knowledge of the principles 
of drawing, are the attributes most likcl\ 
to conduce to success; but practici, judg- 
ment, and perseverance will alone produce 
perfection. 

It is very difficult, too, to give verbal in- 
stmctioTis for this bi-anch of hair-work, 
which is eminently artistic, and notmeclin- 
nical. However, we will endeavour to lay 
down some fundamental directions, vrhich, 
we trust, the taste of our readers will enable 
them to carry int6 practice, and which will 
guide them towards achieving skill in the 
art. 

Hair of any length above on inch and 
a-half, may be used fbr devices. 

Tlie first article we require for this work 
is ivory, such as is used by miniature 
painterb; this can be obtained at any ivory- 
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turners; it must be polished, of a good 
colour, and flat and even, not warped*. 

Next, a clear solution of gam>dragoii, of 
about the consistence of cream, must be 
prepared, according to the directions already 
given. 

For implements, a fine-pointed, sharp pair 
of small Bcibsors, a keen-edged penknife, a 
palette and ivory knife, one or two :fino 
camel-hair pencils, another with fuller and 
f firmer hair, a hard black-lead pencil, some 
thread, and a long fine-pointed steel pin, 
with a small smooth head, are all that will 
be needed. 

There arc three preparations of hair used 
for devices, viz., the curled, the waved, or 
nppledj and the ribbon hair. 

Fot tlie curled preparation, take a small 
tress, measuring not less than three inches 
in length; arrange all the hairs evenly at 
one end, and tie them^ Damp it, curl it 
closely as for a flat-curl,” put it in paper, 
and then set it to press unfler an Iron suffi- 
ciently warm to thoroughly dry it without 
scorching, or rendering it harsh ; put it 
aside for use in a hook. This preparation 
is chiefly used for feathers. 

The waved or nppkd hair is prepared by 
plaiting hair not less than two inches in 
length in fine plaits, damping it, enveloping 
it in paper, and pressing it os we have just 
directed. When leqniied for use, the plait 
must be carefully and patiently picked out 
with a pin, and the hair will lie found to 
be rippled in the manner required. Or, if 
a larger va\e is needed, the hair may be 
damped, and v ound tightl y in and out a 
fine hair-pin, and dried as before. •These 
preparatioiih are chiefly adapted to trees, or 
to tlic touches indicating grasb or turf, or 
the ground. 

The rihhon hair is formed by taking a 
tress, not too thick, and measuring three or 
^ more inches, and, having previously arranged 
all the hairs evenly, tying it at one end. 
Then a low drops of the gum-water must 
be let fall on the palette, so as to form a 
straight hue; on this the hair is to he laid 
down, and held in itsiiplace by the 'Hied 
end,” and then smoothed out with the ivory 
knife in one direction, namely, from the 
tied end, towards the ojiposite extremity, 
until it assumes the form of a flat ribbon, 
or united surfope of hair, bcmi-transparent, 
and without div isions or interstices. Enough 
of the gum-watei; should be used fairly to 


moisten the hair nod un)te it, but zto m^’ 
It rquat he lefb on the palette until 
dry, and then careftiUy raised by itoeans 
the tied end,’* and the edge of a penknilb* 
If it opmes off withuat ii^littittg, it is ^ 
for use ; should it splits it mnet again be 
moistened with gum, and ssneiuthed out as 
before, Wheh not «egnked Immediate 
use, it should be ^t into a book^ fbr hair is 
so susceptible of the action of the atmo* 
spber^ ^at it does npt do to eaepose it to 
those influences. 

From this preparation, leatne, petals Of 
flowers, com^ of a wheat-ear, aOda^H^ 
are cut out, eitlier with the wmmAi or w 
la 3 rmg the hair ou the palette and 
the penknife; and when me rMm isblitii& '' 
this latter m<^e is^to be preferred. At flmt 
it will be best to cut out the requisite por*> 
tious from patterns previously prepared, 
but after a while, ,shtll and practice will 
enable it to be done by the eye. 

Besides the preparations of hair which 
we have thus enumerated, it will always 
be necessary to have an unprepared tsress 
uf hair, tied at both ends, to keep it smooth, 
as from this the hairs for stems, outlines, 
shading, tendrils, &c., <kc., will have to be 
drawn as they are required^ 

The device which it is inte^ed should 
be worked, must be traced on thftvory with 
a hard, fine-pointed pencil. We will sup- 
pose that it is the one given at the head of 
this a rticle for a locket. For this the rib^ti 
hair, the rippled hair, and some unprepared 
hair will be needed; also a piece of ivory, 
and a thiikish solution of gum-dragon. 
For the tree stem, or trunk, aWut twenty 
hairs must be drawn from the tress, and 
passed between the finger and thumb after 
they have been moistened with gumt-waicr ; 
the ends must be cut to shape on the ivory 
with the penknife. The fphage of the tree 
is composed of tlie rippled hair. 

We will, however, cornmence with the 
tomb (i)ttge 210). With a fine oameldiair 
pencil, moistened in gum- water, go over 
tbe outlines ; then take two or three hairs 
from the tress, and passing tliem between 
a moistened thumb and fmger, lay them 
down on tbe outlines, cuftiug off the ends 
with the point Of the penkaifi?, arranging 
thom with the point pf we pm, and passing 
the head of th^iu oyer to smooth and fix 
them there, mth these hairs, outline and 
shade the 1!ho», for Iho IBf^oup of 
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tree» at back and. tbe Bkj, gum the out- 
line^ as before, and all the ivoiy there that 
ie to be trorked on; take some tvrenty or 
more hairs from the tress, press their extre- 
mities down on the cloud lines, and let 
them cover that spot, and then shade them 
out with the point of the pin, as one would 
throw in pencil shading. Tlien lay the 
tress down on the upright trees, and with 
tlie penknife cut off the short lengths re- 
quisite to form all those upstrokes, and 
afterwards arrange them all evenly with 
the pin's point. Make a stem by passing 
tour or six hairs between tljie thumb and 
^nger, moistened with gum, and press it 
^nto its place witli the liead of the pm, cut- 
ting off any superfluous length. Now take 
the willow tree in front, and having gammed 
all that portion of the ivory, li^ down the 
trunk, made as above directed, and than 
form the foliage with rippled hair, shading 
and arranging it by means of the point oi 
the pm, aim the larger and firmer bru^h we 
described. The water in fVont is formed by 
hairs laid on the gummed outlines, the long 
reeds ore formed like the stems, and cht 
into shape with the knife, and die small 
flowers* are cut out ftom ribbon hair, and 
laid on the gummed surface. 


For group of flowers, the loaves, petals, 
drc , miist^rst be cut out; and then— the 
ivory having been outlined — ^the spray wc 
intend to work first must he gummed, and 
each leaf raised separately with the tip of 

a moist camel-hair pencil, 

and brought to its place, 
adjusted there with the 
point of tbepir, and then 
pressed down with its 
head. When all the leave-, 
are placed, the stem must 
be made as above directed, 

nlUa DRMCK. 

and laid down so as to 


cover the lower extremities of the leaves, 
and make them appear to spring from it. 

For most flowers, a circle of thread. 
Varying in size from a pin’s head to a four- 
penny piece, must he gammed on, and the 
centre of it moistened with gum, and then 
the petals of the flower made to spring fioin 
the centre, and rest on that thread. For 
doable flowers, a second and smaller circle 
of ttiread is put in after the first row of 
petals bs-ve biwn fixed in their places and 
are dry. 

Itio^llways advisable to wait until one 


portion of the work is dry, before a second 
portion, or one that over-lap it, is added. 

Wheat-ears are composed of corns cut 
either separately, or in a single piece, from 
ribbm hair, and with single hairs projecting 
from between each com. 

Feathers are made by gumming a portion 
oi the surface of one side the feather, and 
laying an end of curled hair down on 
it, and cutting off the txess close to the 
stem of the feather; and then with pin and 
large brush, arranging the bit laid on 
gracefully and naturally. This is to be 
repeated until the w hole feathery portion on 
either side is covered. The stem is then made 
in the same w ay as flov er stems, and laid 
on so as to cover the ends; and the bands, 
or ribbons, formed in like manner, and 
adjusted to their places. 

Devices must, of course, always be pro- 
tected by glass or crystal, as their delicate, 
fragile structure will admit of no rough 
u->age 

Much more might, doubtless, be said on 
each of the branches of Hair Work that we 
have described, but want of space compels 
!is to close our remarks for the present 
Wc tnist however, that those instructions 
will be found sufficiently lucid and interest- 
ing, to afford to our readers a new and 
pleasing drawing-room occupation; one that 
will give scope for the exercise of invention, 
taste, artistic skill, and last, though not 
least, those eminently feniiuino qualities — 
neatness and patience. 

- -e- 
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ClIAPTEIl MIT 
LONE ATTD GRIEV. 

The summer had passed away; the guests 
had long since departed to their respetive 
homes; autumn was beginning to tinge 
the woods with her mellow hue ; and the 
time had come when men (who do sucli 
things) shoot partr^es, and occTqiy them- 
selves in the various field-sports of the 
season. Solbome Manor being well pre- 
served, the game was abundant; but al- 
though, in tlie opening days of the partridge 
campaign, the young sailor took an active 
ptt m the opratlons, his zeal did not last 
fbr any length of time ; and it was to his 
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elder sou that the hai'onet looked for those 
trophies of the chase which, in his younger 
diiys, had been his own peculiar province. 
The reader, who has kindly followed thus 
far the course of our narrative, will possi* 
bly have but little difficulty in understand- 
ing the nature of the attraction which kept 
a young gentleman, of active temperament, 
80 mn^ at home, as in those days was 
Xiieuteuant Muitland, But we must not 
anticipate. 

One fine September morning, as the two 
brothers were going out shooting together, 
—an event happened which, as we have 
hinted, was by no means of frequent Oocur- 
icnoe^— the library window, which com- 
manded a view of the terrace walk, was 
suddenly thrown up, and the voi< e of Sir 
Peregrine, issuing tlierefrom, was heard to 
liiul the Lieutenant. 

“ I want to speak to you, Qharlcs,’‘’he said. 

Telling his brother not to wait, and that 
he would overtake him as soon as possible, 
the Lieutenant ran bot'k, and placing one 
luind upon the sill of tie open window, 
% suited, with his gun in tlie other, into the 
ipartment. 

Sir Peregrine was there alone, He was 
looking moody and thoiightftil, as, wUli 
long strides, he pac ed to and fro. 

“ Could you not as well have made your 
entree by the usual mode — 1 mean, have 
come round by the door?” 

“ Why, to bo sure, my dear father. But 
I thought the window would bo the shorter, 
as 1 promised William X would o\ertake 
him as soon as posaiblo.^’ * 

“ Have you any particular wiUi to go out 
shooting to-day, of all other days m the 

“ Oh, no ; not the least. I very much 
pnfer remaining at homo, I assure you,” 

"I know you do; and it is therefore I 
u mild speak with you. I had made up my 
mind to do so to-day ; so if you will just 
lay your gun down in that corner, and 
shut the window, so that no one can disturb 
UH,— thefe I Now bring yourself to an 
anchor, and listen.” 

" Now then, sir, Tam ready,” said Charles, 
as be settled himself in a comfortable 
flim-chair, and thrust his Hands deep into 
the pockets of his shooting-jacket. 

“I have hsd a letter tms morning wblcb 
concerns jrou. Hoad it, if you like j or I 
uiJl read it for you.^ 


**l will save you the trouble, sir.” 

There! read it; and think weU over 
its contents before you give me any opinion 
upon them,” said the baronet 
" Wby, this a letter from Admiralty 
appoints^ me to ano^er ehipT’ end the 
countenance of the reader, as he made 
himself master of its contents, underwent 
a \ery perceptible alteration. 

'‘It is. And what do you say on Ohg 
subject? Should you like to go to seO 
again — eh?” saM Sir Peregrine. ^ 

« Why, yesA-I mean, no. Certainly ‘ 
at present. I am quite happy, and msm f 
more comfortable where I am.” 

You do not, I hope, intend to abandon 
your profession * 

“ By no means. I delight in it.” 

Then why not resume it when so fa- 
vourable an opportuni^ has offered ?” 

“Do you wish me to resume it at this 
particular moment, my dear &tber ?” 

“ I would prefer not offering an opinion, 
at present, upon tlie subject. I would IiavO 
you do what you conceive to be right, 
without being in tLi least influenced by 
any one.” 

“There is something in this I caimot 
altogetlier understand. This lett# has the 
appeal amse someliow, of beii^ in reply to 
an application made by some one on my 
bihalf. I wish ^ou would be frank with 
me, and show me all the bearings of the 
case.” 

“ It is a reply to an applieutiop. You 
are quite correct*’** 

“djid by whom made?” 

“ By myself.” 

“ Ah J now I see it all* You ^ish me 
to leave you?” 

“ 1 wi^ihed to use any influence we haye 
in your favour while we can*” 

“You are anaious 1 should leave 
I see you are. Tell me only the reason. 
Bsplain your motives freely, and, bsUeye 
me, you shall have no reason to con^lain 
of any course 1 ma^ adopt*** 

“ I would rather, if possible, have ^voided 
this explanation now ; bntas the time for 
it must have come sooner or later, and as 
you wish to hear it^ I will gratify you, if, 
Indeed* you do so earnestly datura W* 

“ I do, indeed, — most eamustly.'* 

“Well, then, my dear son, I wkd^ 
you to know that the pieSent is a most 
critical moment in the fortunes of quf 
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fiiinaUy. You are still too yoimp; to under- 
stand the necessity of keeping up appear- 
uneofe. You, doubtlesi., consider that the 
comforts by which you are surrounded are 
the result of an overflowing exchequer. 
Such is not the case. The family estate is 
naten up by mortgages. In order to pay 
the interest and prevent lawsuits, I liave 
been obliged to raise large sums at ex- 
orbitant interest. We are living now 
literally upon borrowed money; and it 
will be impossible to avei^ the crash mucli 
dongcTi or to stave o& the rum which stares 
^ in the face." 

** You astonish me beyond measure. 
This is, indeed, most painful intelligence. 
But surely some arrangement might be 
made ” 

William,” continued the baronet, ** has 
behaved most nobly. He offered to cut off 
the entail ; but that would not mend mat- 
ters. The interest must be paid all the 
oame. And even if a portion of the lands 
were sold, cmr income would be reduced to 
so narrow a margin that we could never 
hold up our heads in the county again.” 

This is indeed .dreadful. Is my mother 
aware of all?” 

I ha^c not disclosed to her the whole 
of our difflculties ; it would serve no pur- 
pose but that of making her unhappy. 
Her little fortune has all been applied in 
meeting these demands* And there is 
nothing now can sairc us, except an event 
which, 1 hod hoped, would be accomplished 
in a little time. Bo you understand me 
now, Charles?” 

yet. I am quite in the dark.'* 
"Well, then,” continued Sir Peregrine, 
in a tone of deep despondency, “ the fortune 
of your misin, when idiC comes of age, will 
be a very considerable one. If, as I antici- 
pate, she marries your brother, then the 
Maitlands of Selb^e may yet ilourUb 
like the old oak, their cresL” 

" I see it all now,” cepliod Charles Mait- 
land, in ft voice wliich trembled with 
emotion. 

" Bo not misconceive me, I entreat you. 
In any particular. 1 ehould be the last , 
iOiau in the world to place the smaUest , 
constraint upon the iiiolmaticms of any one. , 
What I so anxiously desire to see brought j 
about cannot^ of course, be aooomplisuod { 
without the concurrence of all parties con- | 
oemed.^* ! 


" Does William know of this?” 

" Perfectly. The only obstacle which I 
at all anticipate as likely to arise is yonr- 
self, I will be very candid with you. I 
sue an attaclunent sprinnng up between 
Violet and you, which I 'Sunk, before very 
long, might lead to the alteration, if not to 
the entire destruction of all our hopes and 
plans.” 

"And do you, indeed, think that mfr 
presence here only can be attended with 
any such probablo result?” 

" How can I doubt it ? For this reason 
alone have I entered thus fully into the 
subject with you. I would ask you to 
think deeply over it before we return any 
answer to this letter ; and what the nature 
of that reply shall be, depends altogether 
upon yourself, I shall not press you in 
any way. In the meantime, 1 wonld only 
say, that what has passed between us this 
morning need not go farther.” 

It was some time Wore Charles Mait- 
land could recover from the tumult of con- 
tending emotions, which this unexpected 
communication caused in his mind. The 
more deeply he reflected, the more apparent 
did it become to him, that he was likely to 
stand the chief obstacle to the prospects 
and welfare of those who wqre so v'er^v dear 
to him. It required an exorcise of no ordi- 
nary fortitude to look calmly upon the dif- 
ficulties by which be was surrounded. 
Wliile ho was pacing to and fro In the ter- 
race garden, occupied by such reflections 
as these, a gentle voice broke in upon his 
reveries. 

" Why, I thought you had gone out shoot- 
ing with William,'’ said his cousin. 

"So I intended, but I have returned.** 

" Has anything happened ? You lock so 
woe-begone and melancholy,*' 

" Something — ^yes— that is, I mean— — ” 
" What do you mean? — teU me.** 

"Nay, Violet, not now— some other 
time.” 

"And why not now? Perhaps I may 
be of ut all events, h‘ my sympathy 

can in any way alleviate ” 

"Nay, Violet, it is nothing more than 
the probabilitv of my sudden departure 
which has disiwbed me a little.” 

"Your departure! You surely cannot 
mean we are going to lose you?’* 

"Nothing more probable, dearest Violet.** 
" Why, riiave not heard a word of it.** 
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“It would not be likely you could; for 
the letter only arrived thie morning.*’ 

“ And does my aunt know of itr' 

“I believe not — at least, not that I am 
aware of.** ] 

“I am sure she wfll not allow you to go* 
Why, I thought yttt v&ce to have remained 
with ns for at least a twelvemonth.*’ 

And as she spoke^ the soft blue eyes of 
Violet ^lled with tears. 

“ Now do no% Violet — you will distress 
me. Some other time I will tell you all — 
but not now* Now I must go.** 

And seizing upon "the little hand which 
was laid imploringly upon his ann, he 
covered it with passionate kisses, and turned 
hastily from the spot. 

Violet followed him with wistful eyes, 
full of tears ; and bending her steps towards 
the house, went in search of Lady Maitland. 

Two days passed slowly over, and as yet 
the ominous letter remained without an 
answer. This was a state of things which 
Charles Maitland knew could not last much 
longer; hut his father had never resumed 
the subject of their former conversation. 
Nor did his mother even once advert to it. 
To consult with his brother was, under all 
the circumstances, obviously a breach of 
confidence. 

And in this state of uncertainty and 
gloom did Maitland remain, until one 
morning Violet Clare expressed a wish 
that ho would walk with her on the ter- 
race, When they had reached the scene 
of so many a pleasant summer’s ramble, 
she turned to her cousin and said — • 

“ Charles, I had yesterday a long con- 
versation with your mther.** 

“ And I suppose he has told you every- 
thing?” 

“ I do not know. He has told me much 
which has not only surprised me, but which 
has caused me great pain.** 

And you replied 

“ Nothing. wTiat could I reply?** 

“ Then, 1 presume, the fact of his having 
communicated with you on the subiect, 
leaves me at liberty to relieve myeelf fifom 
this state of painftil saspense ?” 

Violet sighed deeply, and was silent. 

“ Well, ViClet, what do you say? Shall 
I leave Selbome, or shall I remain?** 

** That is not fer me to decide.*' 

"Ton wish, then, we should be sepa- 
rated?** 


"No.” 

" Then what da you wish, in the name 
of goodness? S^ak-^put an end to this 
state of torture.’^ 

“ I can say nothing, now^ I have mven 
my promise 1 would say mnhingt ^ 
think I have already more Ihan Oiioe eac^ 
pressed all I feel for you in a wity which 
cannot be mistaken.” 

"Then you love me? And if youdo^ 
no human power shall ever part u%” eas** 
claimed Maitland, with a sumleh 
which he coul^ not coyitroL ' 

" Nay, now, you must be calm, t hlKjjf w 
promised fur you as Well as fbr 
There must be no promise between 
now,*’ 

" Ton cannot love me, or you would not 
speak thus coldly.” 

" This is the hardest of all injustice from 
you. What have I done to deserve it? Ah! 
if you could only look into my heart, you 
would spare me these doubts — these re- 
proaches.” 

" Surely I ask for nothing, Violet, which 
you may not grant me* Only one word— 
that is all I require.* 

"My affection remains unaltered; but 
tbo path of duty lies plain before me. I 
have promised.” 

" But say you will be mine. I ask fbr 
nothing furthen,” 

" I cannot, dearest Charles, now.*’ 

" You then consider the claim of duty 
as paramount to that of love ? Violet! 
have yon a wonfaVi’s heart ?'* 

" A woman’s heart, and yon torture it. 
I expected you wpuld have spared me— 
have saved this.” 

"Then you ^ hive me, Violet? You do 
love me — ^nay, a word. I ao^coeiteut, 
now.” 

And as he spoke, the arm of Charles 
Maitland twined itself round his cousin’s 
slight waist — his hand pressed that which 
trembled within his arms*.-her eyes were 
turned with a look of iuofikble hmdness 
upon him— her lips were parted as if "to 
speak, when a loud report of a gun was 
heard from the adjoining wood— so near, 
that Violet, whose nerves were wound uj) 
to a pitch of painfril eatdtement, turned 
pale, and trembled from head to foot. 

" It is only William, Coming home from 
shooting, dearest* Z^et us go and meet 
him.” 
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** Leit 'Qi letom to the houw; my head Ib 
ttchix^ violently. X oan see no one.’’ 

'From this tlme^ the intercourse irhSeh 
had formerly existed between the oousias 
was no longer carried on on its old iamRiar 
footing. The Urnits whkdi her engagement 
to Sir Peregrine^— as she donoeived — had im- 
posed upon her, forbade Violet any longer 
the pleasant rambles and frequent excur- 
eions they had formerly enjoyed. They 
eeldom met; but when they dSd, there was 
a tenderness in her tone and manner, 
whieh> although as much of possible sup- 
pressed^ y€li convinced her cousin that, 
AO#ever influenced by a sense of duty, her 
feelings were unaltered. 

At length, the day of departure arrived. 
A hurried interview was all that Charles 
Maitland could obtain, in which Violet in- 
formed him that she had had another con- 
versation with Sir I^eregrine — that she had 
given him her laornise — that no decision 
should bo made for the space of another 
year, daring which period ho was to remain 
absent. With this he was forced to be con- 
tent; and he departed once more with a 
hea^^y heart, but with a still hopeful spirit, 
from the old homo which he had entered 
so fall of joyful anticipations. 


NOTES FROM MY SCKAP-noOK, 

BY A NATVBAUST. 

Tan M 01 .E (TaJpa — It is a cu- 

rious fact in the natural histoiy of Ireland, 
that species of animals found in Engl anti 
are not fl>isnd there, although we have often 
had an idcMk that Great Britain and Ireland 
were oncejeitted. The common mole is an 
instance of as it is not found in any 
of iToland. In hazarding the supposi- 
tion that Xr^and was joined to England 
©yen before the Union, we arc not doing so 
without hav4ng any grounds for so specu- 
lating. The Irish JElk (Megtireroi llibemt- 
CW9) is found in Ireland, the Isle of Man, 
arid in En^and; and unless thc^e islands 
were oitee joined, we cannot conceive how 
the remains of the animal could be ihiind 
in all three. 

But to return to the mole. It is one of 
the most indcfatigably industrious little 
creaturet exists. Its whole life is one 
of la]|>adpti^ and enduring toil, if toil it can 
be called^ for thougji to us its constant 


work may seem toilsome, yet perhaps to 
the animal itself it but amnrds the only 
means of employing the powers bestowed 
on it by its Maker. 

In fact, a mole kept ont of the earth, and 
aflbrded no means for exercising its^ natural 
powers, would soon languish and die. 

The food of moles consists of inse<’ts and 
worms; and though sometimes vegetable 
matters may be swallowed, the lotfle does 
not take them os food, but whilc^^awing 
the roots of plants for larvae and worms, 
some portions of the plant may pass into 
the stomach. 

** Pray you tread softly, thatthe blindmolemaynot 

Hear a foot fall/' 

says Shakspere; and no doubt many of 
our readers have heard the ©Kpression, ^‘as 
blind as a mole,’' yet the mole is not blind; 
trpe, its eyes are very very small, and well 
preserved from dirt and dust; but still eycfe 
it has, though it has no external ears. The 
mole, as is w'ell known, Ihes under-ground, 
and bores away in subterranean darknes'* * 
it does not become dormant in winter, and 
thus has to labour all the year round. 

Tlio fore-feet are most admirably adapted 
for digging— they are broad, and liave the 
palm«« turned cut — in fact, they arc “just 
the thing.” To others the mol© may seem 
to he destined to pass a miserablo life; but 
to the naturalist it affords another proof “of 
the wisdom and beneficence of the Creator 
which can render a life so apparently in- 
compatible with comfort, in reality one of 
almost incessant enjoyment.” 

Tire generic character of Ta^a maj be 
thtis summed up Body stout and thick, 
furry ; head elongated ; muzsle cartila- 
ginous, strengthened by the snout bone ; 
eyes very small; no external ear4| ante- 
nor feet, short and wide, with five united 
toes armed with nails ; posterior feet with 
five toes also, but weak; tail short. 

Honey-Dew. — The celebrated honey-dew 
of the poets is found to be a saccharine se- 
erefion deposited by many species of apkida 
or plant lice. Ants are exceedingly fond of 
this, not only *mcking it with avidity when- 
ever it can be obtained, hut in some cases 
shutting up the aphidm in apartments con- 
structed sf^ially for the pnrpeae, and tend- 
ing them with as much assiduity and care 
as we would bestow on onr milch cattle; 
and it is singular thkt ants and aphidse 
both become torpid at the some degree of 
odd in winter. 
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ELEMENTARY LESSONS ON CHESS, 

BY HEBR HARRWITZ. 

[second ARttOLB.] 

ON THE KOTATIOir IK OEKERAL HflE IK 
TllIH rOOKTHY. 

The way to describe the nraves for the 
purpoBUpf recording games that have been 
played^OT to play a game with some one 
living several himdre<l or more miles off, is 
this: — The squares of the board are nomed 
after the pieces which o(*Cupy the first rank 
at the begiimihg of a game; os, for exam- 
ple, the square occupied by the King is called 
the King’s square; that occripied by the 
Queen, the Queen’s square ; the Bishop stand- 
ing near the King iscalled the King's Bishop; 
that standing near the Queen, the Queen’s 
Bishop, and the squares they occupy the 


King's Bkhop’s^^tiitrey the Queen's Bishop's 
square; and t^e HiW 'vrith l^e two Kui^ts 
and the two Eopks «ud the^r squares, 
Hawns, which staud helbre these pieces, 
tfdce their denommationa after themi thus, 
the Pawn staudin|| beftiire the l4Ug if called 
the King's Pawnf standiug ihk muif of 

the King's Knight, the Kiug^s Niiight*s 
Pawn ; that before the Queen's Booh, 
Queen's Book s Fawn, and so ^1^ 

squares on which the Pawns stai^ 
ever, are designated after the pieces hi 
front of which they originally Stood ; tfeaas, 
the square o^upiod by the King’s Pawn 
is called the King's second* the one aboVI" 
the King's tliird, and so on to the ^ghth- 
Each player counts from his own ride, so 
that what White calU the King’s rightii 
square, Black would call the King’s square 
The following disgram gives the doubU* 
designation of each square.: — 


BLACK. 



WHITE. 


It Will he seen from the above that only written for the sake of brevity, Kt. standing 
the initials of the names of pieces are for Knight. The student should take one 







ELEMENTARY LESSONS ON CHESS. 


piece At A time^ and move it about on tbe 
board until he becomes quite familiar^ both 
miiik the moves and the notation; but if he 
sliould find any diificulty in retaining the 
designation of the squares, he may write 
the names of each of t^m on a little slip 
of paper, and paste them on the squares, in 
tlie manner given above. 

Before proceeding any fUrther, the stu- 
dent should be conversant with the tech, 
ideal terms used in Chess, of which the 
subjoined are the principal, and those of 
oqimtnon occurrence. 


When A piece or Fawn attacks the ad- 
verse Kingv the latter is said to be in 
check, and a player thus menacing an ad- 
verse King must notify it by saying — 
“ check !’* whereupon the o&er player 
must immediately either move his King to 
another square, capture the piece or pawn 
which checks, or cover tiie che<*k by inter- 
^siug one of his own men between his 
fong and the adverse man from which the 
check proceeds. But if he is unable to do 
either, then the King is chedbrnatef and the 
game is lost. 

DISOOVEAED-CHEOK. 

Is when a player, by removing one man, 
checks from a piece standing behind it, and 
which he thus unmasks, 

IKIUBLE CHECK 

Arises when a player, by removing a piece, 
gives check by discovery, and at the same 
time cliccks also with tliat piece so moved 
away. A treble check is impossible, 

VEBVEl'IJAL CHETK 

Is when a player keeps checking without 
altering the position, and the game is then 
given up as drawn. 

HHaWK GAMS 

Is when neither party can cheokmate. This 
may arise from various causes. From ^r- 
petual check ; when there is not sufficient 
mtee left to effect checkmate, as, for in- 
stance, each party having King and Bishop, 
or King and Kn^ht, and when each party 
is iaft with e^al force, as, each King and 
Queeiv or King and Book ; ^hen a 
^ayer has King and Book, or King, 
Kmght* «ad Bi^op, and fails to check- 
mate w adversary in fii'ty moves ; when 


both parties persist in making the some 
moves repeatedly; and lastly, when one of 
the players is 

STAX.SMATE. 

This arises when a player has no piece or 
pawn which be con m^ye, and his King 
being placed in such a position, that he 
cannot be played to any square without 
going into %he(*k, without, howei^, being 
in check. Stalemate is a drawn ^tne. 

SMOTHEREn MATE. 

This is given by a Knight, when the ad- 
verse King is so surrounded by his oi^n 
men, that he cannot move, nor take the 
checking Ejiighi, 

bchoeab’s mate. 

This can only be effected against a be- 
ginner, hence the appellation. It ariBcs 
from the following moves - 

v HITE. BLaCE. 

1. K. P.2. 1. K.P. 2. 

2. K. B. to Q. B. 4. 2. K. B. to Q. B. 4. 

3. Q to K. B. 3. 3 K. B. P. 1. 

4. Q. takes K. B. P.—oheckmate. 

THE Pool's mate 
Is even more simple : — 

WUITT. BL/^OK* 

1. K. B. P. 1. 1. K. P. 2. 

2. K. Kt. P. 2. 2. Q. to K. B. 5— checkmate. 

PQBCEO MOVE. 

When a player has but one move at com- 
mand, 

. MlNOa PIECES 

Are called the Bishops and Knights in con- 
tradistinction to the Queens and Books. 

THE EXCBAMGE, 

A player giving a Book in exchange for 
an adverse Knight or Bisliop, is said to lose 
the exchange, because a Book is of greater 
value. 

EALSE VOVE. 

When a player makes a move by which 
he violates me laws of the game, such as 
moving a Knight like a Bishop, or like a 
Book, &c. 

THE oppGairtov. 

When, at the end of a ^ame, a player 
brings his King right opposite to ad- 
verse King, whereby he ifrrests his pro- 
gress, he has gained the opposition. 



POSTBt, 


TO THE MEMORY OF ISABEL SiftrCHEY. 

:bT UBS. BOUT SBY 

*ri8 ever thus—^tis ever thus— 

When Hope hath bmlt a bower 
Like that of Eden, wreath'd about 
With evei 7 thornless flowei. 

To dwell therein securely 
Ihe self-deheivei s trust , 

A whirlwind ftrom the deserteomes, 

# And all IS in the dust. 

*Tis ever thus— 'tis ever thus,— 

That when the poor heart clings 
With all Its finest teijdrils, 

With all Its flexile rings, 

That goodly thing it cleaveth to. 

So fon^y and so fast, 

Is struck to earth by lightning, 

Oi shatter'd by the blast 
*Ti8 ever thus — ’tis evoj thu^, — 

With beams of nioi tal bliss, 

With looks too bright and beautiful 
lor such a world as thi^ , 

One moment round about us 

Iheir Angel lightmngs'* play, 

Then down the veil of darkness drops, 

\nd all hath pass'd away. 

'Tls ever thus— 'tis ever thus,— 

With sounds too sweet for earth, 
Seraphic sounds, that float awav 

(Borne heavenward), m thar biith, 
The golden shell is biokcn, 

The silver choid is mute, 

The sweet bells all are silent. 

And hush’d the lively lute. 

’Tis ever thus— ’tis mer thus,— 

With all that’s best below, 

’The dearest, noblest, loveliest, 

Are always first to go , 

'The bu d that sings the sweetest, * 

The pine that crowns the rock, 

The glory of the garden, 

The flower of the flock 
*|pls ever thus— 'tis ever thus,— 

With creatures heavenly fair, 

Too finely framed to bear tlie brunt 
More earthly natures bear , 

A little while they dwell with us, 

Blest ministers of love, 

Then spread the wings we had not sem, 
And seek their home above. 

YE ARE NOT MISSED, FAIR FLOWERS. 

BT liBS. WBltAire. 

Tb are not xmssed, fair flowers, that late were 
spreading 

The summer’s glow by fbunt and breosy grot $ 
There falls dew, Its fiihr favours shedding, 
Ihe leaves dance on, the young birds miss you ndt 


SdU plays the i^iatkte o’er the itppBng water, 
Olily' whenoe thy OhP of pearl is gone* 

The bright wave mourns ryet Ibr its lovehest 

daugh ter, 

There is no sorrow in the wind’s Sow tone* 

And thou, meek hyadnNh 1 afar is roving 
The bee that oft ^liwmbllng bells hath kiss’d* 
Cradled ye were, fair flowert t ’midst all things 
loving, 

A joy to all— yet, yet ye are not miss’d t 
Te that were bom to lend the sunbeam gladpess* 
And the winds fragrance, wandering where they 
list,— 

Oh I it were breathing words too deep In sadufis 
To say— earth’d human flowers not more flbg 
miss’d' 


THE FIRST WHITE LikatS. 

* nr WXLLXAW jorbs. 

Taw ten me that old age creeps on. 

And trnlj I can trace. 

In bended frame, and alter’d blow. 

His sure and stealthy pace 
The pulse no longer ftd by youth, 

Beats languidly and ^w, 

And Time hath laid his stem impress 
Upon these locks of snow. 

But stall though Winter reigns without, 
The heal t withm is warm. 

And has not lost its keen delight 
In all that once oonld charm, 

I love the merry laugh and song, 

Ihe spuits’ gmual flow. 

Though Time hath laid his stem Impresa 
Upon these locks ol snow. 

And Nature smiles as lovingly 
As in the days gone by, 

Although the weight of added years 
Hath somewhat dimm’d i^e eye. 
The green fields and the summer flow’rs 
Still fresh m beauty glow, 

Though Tune hath laid his stem impress 
Upon these looks of snow. 

The friends I knew have pass’d away. 
But there are others yet, 

To calm the thoughts of youthful days, 
And hush the vain legret. 

Sweet faces make a paradise 
Of love and joy below, 

Though rime hath laid his stem fanprem 
Upon these locks of snow^ 



Wrt Should we emve a hallow’d spot ^ 
An altar is hi each man’s eot , 

A church in every grove that spreads 
A living roof above our heads. 



THE HOUSEWIFE’S FRIEND. 


DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 

DIBBCT10M6 FOR PRBSSBTItra FBU1T8. 
[second article.] 

JHne^Applt* Jelly^^^TiLe & perfectly ripe end 
sound pine>n.pple, out off the outside, out it in 
wnall pieces ; bruise them, and to each pound put 
a ten-oup of water ; put it in a preserrlng-hcttle 
over the fire, cover the kettle, and let them boil 
fbr twent}’ minutes ; then strain it, and squeeze it 
ihrongh a bit of muslin. For each pound of fruit 
take a pound of sugar; put a teaoup of water to 
each pound ; set it over the fli^ until it is dis- 
solved ; them add the pine-apple juice. For each 
quart of the syrup, clarify an ounce of the best 
isinglass, and stir it in ; let it boll until, by taking 
some on a plate to eool, you find it a stiff jelly. 
Secure it as directed. , 

Oranges in Take a dozen of the smollest 

sized oranges ; boil them in thi*ee changes of water, 
until a sti-aw will easily penetrate the skin ; take 
half a pound of white sugar for each pound of 
oranges, and for each pound of sugar a small tea- 
cup of water j when it is all dissolved, set if over 
a gentle fire, put In the oranges, cover them, and 
let them boil gently ; when the fruit looks clear, 
take the oranges up, cut them half-w*ay down in 

S uarters, or ent them entirely through ; put to 
le ayrup half an ounce of isinglass dissolved in a 
little bot water, gfveit one boil, then take some of 
it into a saucer ; if it is not as thick as you wish, boil 
it a short time longer, put the oranges into a deep 
glass dish, and turn the jelly over them. Apple- 
jelly may be used instead of isinglass. Lemons 
may he done in this manner. This is a highly 
ornamental dish, and may be made the day before 
it is wanted* This jelly may bo made firm, and 
the oranges slioed ; put an ounee of isinglass to a 
quart of syrup. Put the jelly an inch deep in the 
mould; when it is cold, lay in sUoes of the pre- 
aerved orange ; put more jelly in ; when that is 
cold, put on m<;ge siloes ; and so continue until 
Should is full. When wanted, dip the mould 
for im insttmt in hot water, then turn it out on a 
fiat giass dish. 

7b Preurve Crab^JppU*»—Takc off the stem, 
and core them with a pen-knife, without cutting 
them open ; weigh a pound of white sugar for 
each pound of prepared fruit ; put a teaoup of 
water to each pound of sugar ; putt it over amode. 
rath fire. When the sugar is all dissolved, and 
hot, put the apples in ; let them boil gently until 
tuny ate clear, then skim them out, and spread 
them on flat dishes. Boil the syrup until it is 

f ; imt the syrup in whatever they are to be 
and when the syrup is cooled and settled, 
ItnareihUy over the fruit. SUoes of lemon 
bfdled w$fir the fruit may bo considered an im- 
proUcniM, <me lemon is enoc^h far aeveral 
pounds df fruit. Crab-apples may be preserved 


whole, with only half an inch of the stem on ; 
three quarters of a pound of sugar for each pound 
of fruit. 

Tb JPre$erve Jppfrs.— Fare and core, and cut 
them in halves or quarters ; take as many pounds 
of the beet*brown sugar ; put a teacup of water 
to each pound. When it is'dissolved, set it ovci 
the fire ; and when boiling hot, put in the fruit, 
and let it boil gently unt^ it Is clear, and the 
syrup thick ; take the fruit v^itb a skimpier on to 
flat dishes, spread It to cool, then put it in pots or 
jars, and pour the jelly over. l*emons boiled 
tender in water, and sliced thin, may be boiled 
with the apples. 

Jb JPreatfrve Pippins in Slirts, — ^Take the fairest 
{dppins, pare them, and cut them in slices a quarter 
of an inch thick, without taking out the cores ; 
boil two or thn>e lemons, and slice them writh tlu 
apples; toko the same weight of white sugar (oi 
clarified browm sugar), put half a gill of water foi 
each pound of sugar, dissolve it, and set it over 
the fire; when it is boiling bot, put in the slict‘s, 
let them boll very gently until they are clear, 
then take them with a skimmer and spread them 
on flat dishes to cool ; boil the syrup until it is 
quite thick, put the shoes on fiat dishes, and 
pour the syrup over. These may be done a d«} 
before they arc wanted ; two hours v ill be •mlii- 
cicnt to make a fine dish for dessert or snppei . 

Orange Put one quart of water int<i a 

saucepan with a quarter of a pound of Imi tshorn 
shavings, or two ounces of Isinglass broken small ; 
boil it gently nntil it is o strong Jolly : take the 
juice from tour large oranges, and two fine lemons, 
and half the yellow rind from ono orange and one 
lemon, pared thin; put them to the jelly, and 
make it sweet with loaf sugar ; then lieat the 
wliites of four eggs to a high fi ctibi, mia it in, and 
let it boil for ten minutei^ then run It through a 
jelly bag once or twice, until it is perfectly clear ; 
put it in fancy moulds. When you wish to serve 
it, set the mould for a tow seconds in a pan of hot 
water, turn a fiat eduas or china dish over tlie 
mould, reverse it with the mould upon it, and it 
the jelly doek not immediately loosen, give it a 
smart tap with the hand. 

{kmdUd Orange or Letnm the rind 

from thick skin oranges or lemtms in plenty oi 
water, until they are tender, and the bitterness 
is out; change the water once or twice, if neces- 
sary. Claxliy Imlf a potmd of sugar with half a 
cup of water for ea<di pound of peel ; when it is 
clear, put in the peels, cover them, and boil them 
until clear, and the syrup almost a candy ; then 
take them out, and lay them on inverted sieves to 
dry ; boll the syrup with afldlt&cmal sugar, then 
put in the peels ; stir them about untU the sugar 
candies around them ; then take them on to a 
stove, sM set them into a 'Venn oven« or betoire a 
fire; when pertocUy dry, pack them in a whoden 
box, with tissue between. 



FAMILY PASTIME. 


m 


PEACTXCAL PUmE. 



Cut 09 many pieces of eadli figure lU cardboard 
as they have uumbers marked on each) then 
toim the pride of the Bntlah army uith them. 


AKAORABIB 

OK WnLL-nHOWK SUNOS. 

1 A milc-bmnt air. 

2 Use oil bj fate. , 

g Guile Sally Nan 

4 Wliom to see me, ch ? 

1 Dice to rig the moon’s game 

F 1. M., LEZefiSTFU 


ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS 

1 . 

How many steps would a gardener have to take 
who had to waUi 100 tieea, distant five steps from 
t ich other, and who is obliged to letch the water 
for each tree Irom a well, distant ten paces ftrom 
the first? 

2 . 

A pci SOU wishes b> 8a\mgBd one week, O^d^ 
the next week, 7d the thlid, and so on, to accu- 
iimlate the sum ol £104 lls. How long will it 
be t>cfore be has attained his object ? 


GEOGRAPHICAL PARADOXES. 

1 . 

There are two remarkable places on the globe 
uf the ea\th, lu winch there is only one day and 
one night throughout the whole year. 

2 . 

There are some xilaces on the earth in which it 
IS uetthei day noi night, at a certain time of the 
j cai , for the space of twenty-ftmi houis. 

3. 

Lhcre is a certain place on the globe, of a con* 
sidcraWy southern latitude, that haa both the 
gi cutest and least degree of lengttude. 

4. 

There are three remarkable places on tbe globe, 
that difibr in latitude as well as in longitude , and 
> ct all of them lie undei the same meridian. 


1 thresh'd tfh ftne wheat, 

1 ate Jus^ tniiliy IMSiiuls « 1 ^ 

Bssidea a oiplf weigh'd eight stm^ 

1 ate the whole, pl(M every bone . 

Yet m 0 Te,"^ym to aatisl^, 

Ate three Toait pigs, which made me dry; 
Drank sixteen of oherry hrandy. 
Then ate five pounds of 
All this 1 did<^all in one day 
'Tie true, I tell yon, what 1 say. 


ANSWERS TO FAbnLY PASrj[|(i|k 
• Pxo»l89 

AaiTHUBTioAL Pbobi Bus^-l. To (Sidva 
problem it must be observed, that ee the 
when It throws the water it|i 
basin in 6 hours, it can fill i of it !n an litoar i gnd 
that as It fills it in 2 days when it throws dhe 
water from its right eye, it can fill ^ of it in im 
hour It will be found, in like manner, that it 
can fill ^ of it in an hour when the water fleWe 
from its left eye, and Ar when It flows from Its 
foot. By thiowing the watem from all fhitee 
apertuies at the same time, it himishcs in an 
hour ^4* A + »V« end these fraetlona added 
together are egual to Wemumtherefoinillelte 
the following proportion .—Xf AA ^ dhed in onh 
hour or 60 minutes, how many minutes wlU the 
whole basm, or |i|, require or as 01 is to 260, 
80 is 1 hour, to the ansuei, which will be 4 hours, 
43 mmutes, 16|f 9eoonds.~2 The solution of tins 
problem is exceedinglv easy. The first had £160, 
the second £125, the thud £95, and the fimrth 
£120 It is to be observed, that without the last* 
mentioned condition, or a fourth one of some 
kind or other, the problem would be mdcter- 
mmate , that is to say, would be susceptible of a 
great many answers . the last condition, however, 
limits It to one onl) .—3. He worked 28 days of 
the 40, and remamed idle 12. 

CaanAnas—l Foot-stool. 2. Lovedy* 3 peei * 
less. 4 Re-store, 6 Chair-man. 6 Bo(dc«caae. 
7 Pcn.4*ive. 8. Waist-coat. 0. Heart’s Mtee* 
10 Pen-sion. 

iKXNsposmoNS — 1 Fountain, Acorn, MaUet« 
Infant, Lair, Yam, Fuiy, Baphal, Idea, Eidstle, 
Naphtha, Dab—lAMiLY Fkieno —2. Mormon, 
Meta, Mentor, Marmot, Roan, Mane— Oma* 
ment— 8 Nun, Illusion, Lion, Cotuau, Nose, 
Nile— Seclusion —4. Tar, Hart, Heart, Oat, Rat, 
Eat, Trap, Pet, Carpet, Hay, Heat* Rgy* fJrapo, 
Peat, Chart— Heptarchy. 

ANAanAM*»— 1. Ralph WMdo Emerson. 2 E 
Bulwei L>tton 3. Charles DiCiums. 4% llouglas 
Jerrold. 5 L’lsrseti. % Ollflllan, 7 T. B. 
Macauia}. 8 Alfred Tennyson. 0. MaryHowitt* 
10 Thomas Carlyle, 11. Harriet Martineatt. 
12. Lamartine. 12. Longfellow 



Otm FAMILY oousrciL 


OtTB FAMILY COUNCIL. 

HMit, «t the appointed hour, we elt at cmr Coqii« 
The same Ictod faces that smiled upon 
U4 when lost we met. Seem present now in our 
mind’s eje, and a lonfr array ofiiew Mends are 
raUying around us Ilereis one ** G C fl ,*♦ Who 
flatters us e\ceedingrly **1 feel (tahamadt** he 
Writes, with convini^ing earnestness, ** that 1 ha^e 
not earlier known the J rXiV Fexkni) ** The rest, 
for the sake of our modesty, we withhold Never 
mind for the past, G C S It is true, that ** old 
Mends, like old swords, are trusted best ” Never- 
theless^ Jit is never too late to gain i fiiend We 
will endeavour to deserve your rood opinion 

A vmoe from Castaha salutes us noTt. “ Ma- 
ktON” IS the sweet nightingale Do you aecept 
original verses?” inquires the singing bird 

Mostewit^iy t espeoioUy if the poet can com- 
bine All tbe Wsentiala Cowper has described — 

** P'ervency, fiwedom, fluency of thought, 
Harmony, strength words exquisiteiv sought , 
konoy, ^at, from the bonds that span the sky 
Brings colours, dipped in bcav n that ne%cr die, 
A soul exalted above earth, a mmd 
Skill’d in the characteis that form mankind ” 

But be not -dismayed, fair Mi-non we are very 
deidrous of adorning our columns with good 
poctiy, and due allowance will be imidt where the 
Snvpiiation is corrcGt— so by all means send us the 
verses 

HvnitT SAirnDFus is also probably a poet for 
he loves cloud land His question, however Is 
prosaic, for he inquires “whether smoking is 
prejudicial to health ’ We have already an- 
swered Runilor applicants hut as we le m an 
indulgent mood, we will reply in the ^ ords of the 
Rev Mr Montgomeiy, who says— “Theie is no 
harm in smoking tobacco, excenl that it leads to 
drinking, drinking to intoairation, intoxication to 
bile, bile to indigestion, mdigcstiou to oon»<uuip- 
tion, consumption to death that’s ill adds 
the yeverend monitor , and with these two flnish 
ing woids, we must leave the subject of naicotic 
influences to our friend 

A* H has somewhat disturbed our quietude 
with leflecticms on railwaj accidents but to con- 
sole us he has sent, for the benefit of our rcadcis, 
a newspaper paragiaph on “ the safist seat in a 
railway car “ “It is very well known thitthe 
car w arost the engine Is exposed to the least dust, 
and that the rear oar of a train i« generally safer 
than the front ear The safest is probably the last 
ear but one, in a tram of more than two oars , that 
is, there arc fewer ehttnees of accidents to this than 
i^y other If it is a way train at moderate speed, 

L ony tram standing atill, a collision is possible 
m another tiam lu the rear ^ In which esse the 
kAt oak receives the fit st shock A gain, an engine 
and front cars of a tram will often go ovei a . 
bAokca or a ogw^ oi stone, without dciailment, 


while the last car, having uoflbdng to draw it into 
the Ime of the tram, in freA to leave the t^ack 
Next to the forward oar ihe rear oar is probably 
the most imsafe m the traiii The safest sqat i<« 
probably near the Oentre of ^e last car but one, 
and in a very long train in ttig oeutres of the last 
two o| ^ 

doidk that the adviee Is vqry sensible, but we ai e 
puAxled to think how evei^ one can be aecommo- 
dated m the * safest* place PeihapsA Jf H can 
enlighten us T |||) 

And now for a passing cbeervation on Table- 
tummg. The ladies, with that investigating 
spint which so highly distinguishes them, sot ni 
greatly interested m the matter, and we have 
several letters which we must unavoidabl> pass 
over “Leonora,” howevci, must permit us 
to correct her impression that the expeiimcnt 
of Profcssoi 3 araday, explained m page ot 
the I AMI I y FKirNo, has not been well received 
abroad Report tells otherwise According to the 
Paris correspondent of the Ltterar^/ Craeettt, T ro 
fessor I araday s elucidation of the mysteij oi 
table-tuming has been tianslated into all the 
newspapeis and has excited very gieat attention 
mdeed Giatitudc is expiessed to the eminent 
mi ant for the pains h* has condescended to take 
to demonstrate, by actual exi>enm« nt, that it i^ 
by physical power, and not b> any magnetic fluid 
that tables move on being pressed by tlic flngc i 
Complaints aie made that the Academy of sci- 
ences or at least some member of it did not take 
the tioublc to do the same sort of thing when the 
tabic moving mania was at its height 
rrora table turning to spirit-rapping the trinsi 
tion IS natural, but 1 r must spare us a contri 
versa The lart spirit invoked his settled the 
question A party Of Yankee philosophers had 
evidently won iccl it, for on the w peated impor 
tunitv of what could be the use ot c omets it gave 
the jrhostly answeg, “ to cat then own tails ” 
“Otood Mr kditor,” in a beautiful femminc 
handwriting, arrests our attention, what cMtii 
I do to get a colour on mv cheek ^ Paleness and 
myself seem fiiendsinsepiuahle ” 

“ 1 ry exercise, gentle 1 idy ’* 

“This is common advice, ’ replies M “Cm 
you tell me nothing more?” 

“ Possibly we can, although we gene ally leave 
such matters to the priests of H>gcia Let us 
hear what Sir Philip Sidney could say amidst the 

sylvan glades of Penshurat “ 

* The common Ingredients of health and long 
life are, 

Great temp’ranee, open an, 

Pasy labour, little cuic ’ 

A wise physician, trul} , but to make the roses 
bloom m their natural place, Dr Johnson ‘«ai s - 
“ I would recommend those of my fan country 
women who have leisure, as well as means, to 
impiove the langtud state of their ciroulaticin, 
and the delicacy of thur oomplexipn, by a system 



OUB COtJNCIt TABiB. 


of cxerc»e» ir^hio^ ooloor to ibeir oheelcs,' 

flniiiV68fl to tbeir mtu^ev, tone to their oervee, 
and energy to their Wda.*’ Here is consolation 
for every fair Niobe* The ^^Calisthcnio Exer^ 
dsoM.’* in onr Fonrth Yolmne of tiie FAHinT 
Fkiehd, New Series, will proye a good com- 
mencement to the %. ^ 

We cannot resist th% Importunities of Tiioiias 
jAOJCsQjT, who desires to know how he may 
plunge his hands into boiling tar without Injury 
to them.’* A pleaMb experiment^ truly» re. 
quirlng perhaps wnora courage than dexterity; 
but the effeot is explained by Sir David Brewster, 
who asotibes it to the slowness with which tar 
communicates its heat; this he conceives to 
arise from the abundant vOTatile vapour which is 
evolved ** oarrying off rapidly the caloric in a la- 
tent state, and tntorvoning between the tar end 
the skin, so as to prevent the more rapid com- i 
munioation of heat.” He also states when 
the hand is withdrawn, and the hot tar adhering 
to It, the rapidity with which this vapour is 
evolved, ITom the surfhoe exposed to the air, 
cools it immediately. These are curious facts; 
hut surely Thouas Jackson would not object to 
exchange the tar for sugar in testing the experi- 
ment. A wet Anger may be dipped into a pan of 
boiling sugar, and even without being wet, if 
instantly withdravm and plunged in cold w'ater. 

E. 8. inquires, “Whether we receive manu- 
scripts iu prose and verse Certainly ; and if 
the matter is such as we can commend, and is 
likely to bo useful to our extensive family circle, 
wc are too glad to receive it ; but £.* S. must leave 
these points to our judgment. 

“ What kinds of presents are most suitable to 
young people!” inquires Lilman May. 

Onr fair questioner must excuse the enumer- 
ation of articles proper for such purpobcs. Pre- 
sents made to friends should consist of things 
likely to be often in view, and in use ; so jthat 
they may frequently, and agreeably, bring the 
givei to memory. At least, this is our dehnition. 
Ciicumstancps must decide, m many eases. 

“ Is it polite to relate anecdotes in company !” 

It deiKinds entirely, Mr. Jamfs MuAudWt,, on 
the qualiffcations of the narrator. Men who tell 
stones briefly and well arc generally liked ; hut a 
prosy raconteur is tiresome, and to be avoided. 

Wo think our readers will not consider it orc- 
wimption, if, in return for our answers, w e sub- 
mit the following ** queries” for their own con- 
sideration, beainig in mind the mutual ussifitanco 
we recommended In our last Council. 

Another “ Mahion” in the field, desires to know 
the best way of preserving roses for the winter ? 

What is the most efi&Cient mode of producing 
hair F. 0. LrMPEjaa. 

“Emma” wishes for a receipt to remove iron- 
moulds in a delicate print without injury to the 
colours. 


A " fiimsoxiBBh” is d^ous to lemm how e^id 
engravers tok* the impmssSonRitt , 

wax which they send out esdi How seal. 

Z. P. is “about to aaqitoro tito JIfilgIdtoids or 
Booted^ and wisiiM to WUh 

him which ittdl ihdMa the Wtous helg^ 

«s he travels, the * Aubwild* wetod atot if it 
oould be depended updh.“ 

£. Davib wishes to hsiip aeOdpt ^ btogn- 

ing oil paintings. 

But our loaded eolumns warn ns to etose pt&f 
Council torthe present. Bear with us tor ^ 

good friends— ' 

“ ’Tls all meA»8 office to speak; pattoliee^^ ‘ j V 

We will, as ocoasion affords* be jhilt to , 
Our pen shall be ' 

“ Like the .sunbeam’s buroing wing. ^ ^ ^ 

Lilm tbie wandto Cindereua ; , 

And if it touch a common thing, 

Shall change to gold the pumpkin yellow P* 


OXJE COUNCIL TABLE. 

Ws shall occasionally notice, tor the interest df 
our readers, su<di works as may be sent to ’^ns to 
review. A cnrehil perusal will enable us to form 
an impartial opinion of their omltents, and this 
may be of considerable utility to those of our rea*- 
ders who reside remote from the great metropoUs, 
and are, consequently', unable to test toe cha.. 
ructer of fuch publications. Dextoain says 

“ Books should to one of these four ends cenduee ; 
For wisdom, piety, delight, or use.” 

And we adopt this category when referring to the 
Family Friend as a Maga^ne of DomesHe Eco- 
nomy, Entertoiumont, Instruction, and Fractioal 
Science, 

We huvem>w lying on our Council-Table-^ 

The Progress of Improvement in the JVeatmmt of 
Cotmimpttoti^ « ith some new remedial means. 
By Dm. Jamrs Tuunovli.. John Churohill. 

The Poetical Jtematnn of Peter John AUC(n* 
Edited by the Kev, HknuyCbiusimas. Smiths 
Elder, & Co. 

Scenes in the Life of Christ; a Course of Lee- 
tures hu the Kkv, Uinky Chkibi'Mas. ^ith. 
Elder s Co. 

The History of Europe^ from 178$ to the SaiUe of 
Waterloo. By Sir AaeniBAU>AUSON. PeoplO% 
Edition. In hhiUing Farts. Wm. Blaobwood- 
JTte Poultry Bovk^ with illustratioUB by Hsirrison 
Weir. Parts I. to IV. Orr & Co. 

Eemarhs mi the Pictures of the iVaftjtmgl Callery. 

By Waj.tee J. U. Bonn. F. T. W. Boone. 
JLondon to JHJ>lint with a Tiip to the Irish Zakom^ 
and the Mountaim of Oonmmara. With maps 
and numerous engravings. Orr & Co. 

Pa, TcaNpuLL, an eminent physician of Liver* 
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OUR COUKCIL TABLE, 


|N)ol, tivilio lias siade the treatmeoit of Consuinii* 
tioo, and Ull ?alintnuiry dlBeaBe% a whfaot «f cat- 
pattoental attentkm for sevetml jffWkWb IIMI^ 
lUfhed a very interesting etetei^hlHt ti hft 
which hie views are developed. We tneflBii;Di^ 
the work to the earneet wlm 

Me suiferinK from ]^uimoitio^«|ltocd«i 0 » and iktmt 
unhappily, form a hurgs/cdais In onr country. 

*‘I have always,” the author, ^Mieen 
desltous of tradhgho# nature brings about spon* 
taneouB recovery.” A aentenon like this will at 
onoo enlist the a^nHliathies of hift^eaders, “ Close 
Obscrvgtioti of her oporstlons,” he adds^ has in* 
conteeWy proved that idie snoceeds in no incon- 
siderswe number of oases of Consumption in 
arresting, and even, in aemelnstanoos, in eifocting 
per^ febererr^ of a ^Aeoee ifhidh hadl^ 
set ae ntterly beyond the reseh of medical 
treatmM*^ 

dO^qandk for nature { for the adiianetlve reme- 
dies cd alt, Dk. TnmhuU recommends) among 
othen^f the of eodJiver oil, judloioiiisly ad* 
minfoteredi, apd oomhined with such other treat- 
ment as particular ciecumatanoes may require. 

The Rev. Hehry Ohdatmaa has edited a collec. 
tion of fragmentary poems I 7 the late Peter John 
Allan, of Praderfoton, lHew Brunswick. The 
brief career of the poet is chronicled by his bro- 
ther, and the memoir is simple and aifooting. 
Mr. Allan's talents were of a high order, if we 
may Judge from the speoimons in the velome 
before us. Several of the poems ore of great 
»iweetne «8 and beauty. One, the *<Land of 
Dreams,’* contains the following striku^ passage : 
Could I, from heaven’s melodlohs wdir 
Select a harp, whose sounds stiould prove 
The very breath and soul of love ; 

Soft as dew, and clear as fire— 

The morning’s dew, and crj’stal Are of day— 

Then fitly might 1 hoiie to sing 

The joys from uqman’s love that spring.” 

We Shall select, for a future number of the 
Familv Friend, several other imems which have 
afibrded us much pleasure. 

"Scenes in the Life of Christ," a course of lec- 
tures, by the Rev. Henry Chiistmas, contain 
some excellent comments on Christian life. The 
example of our Saviour is placed before us in a 
manner calculated to win thel attention of the 
most eareless-mittdedy and to lead our thoughts 
to pure and holy inspirations. The style of these 
lectures is energetic and convincing. 

"The People’s Edition of Alison’s History of 
Europe*” Rom 1789 to the Battle of Waterloo. 
The merits of this work are too widely appreci- 
ated to n«id comment. We need merely miude 
to tiie cheapness of the pnblioatton, which is a 
marv^ even in this economic age. 

The breeders of Poultry, and thefap name Is now 
"leglan," ‘grill welcome as a boon the "Poultry 
Bock,** b serial in coimso of publication, and 


bpeoially devoted to the dharaoteiistios, manage* 
reaiiiig, and medioal treatment of the gal- 
BMMm imd other triheb. Ij^ootUatton has run 
list om the merits or dsfiofonolss of oertain 
birds ; bdtif we may Jb^ foom the four parts 
bfcbfo mmh Whtoh hate muffy appSared. under 
the ohM editorship of ifhe Rsv*. W. Wingfield 

and tL W. JsAmsmi'-*4ugttmRS^ 

rattots^wu think that a IMr told ptato statement 
of feeto may be relied nfmj^ Sepneentations of 
the most celebrated prleS||pdS, drawn iiSfem life 
by Harrison Weir, and pmedtu etdours by tho 
ehzomatio press, adom this ntbUy hsefnl work. 

Ha. WALTun J. H. Bonn has published eomo 
observations on the piotnrea in foie Bafoonal Gal* 
lery, which hpve recently been deaaed; also 
praetioal remarks on the art of oteanlng and re- 
staring oil paintings. We have no space left to 
enter into a sdbject which has already been ably 
canvassed In the public Journuls. To those iu- 
tereeted id the restoration of pictures, We can 
refer to Merimbe on Oil Painting, translated by 
Taylor ; Buchanan’s Memoirs of painting ; Do 
Buirtin, translated by White; and Hogford’s 
Handteok for the PresorAuti^ of Paintings 
Winsor and Newton. 1851. 

" London to with a trip to the Insh 

Lakes, and the Mountains of Oonuamara, with 
numerous engra\ing 8 onBtoel and wood, oomcrt 
pleasantly in our path at this season of ^ cheap * 
excursions, and is a strong provooativo to Ica^c 
the pent-up metropolis, and sally forth to gather 
a fresh lease qf life, and experience to enjoy it. 

I " ’Tifl a dull thing to travel like a mill horse. 

Still in the place he was bom in, round and 
blinded." 

We dare not, at present, trust ourselves to more 
than a glance at the engravings, so hcautlfol and 
enticing is their aspect; hut we have "per- 
formed" (in the old coach pihraso) the greater 
parf of the Journey itself in company with tho 
author, and an agreeable and inbtructive com- 
panion, we can say, he will prove, either at the 
window-sUl of our own homes, or amidst the 
glorioua loveliness of the Irish Lakes. No doubt 
many of our more favoured and ei ratio country- 
men will prolong their stay in tiiat "first city of 
the world," in an Irishman's estimation'— 
Dublin— now possessing an additional attraetton 
in its fairy palace, a trophy of patriotism that 
will never be forgotten. With the intdllgent 
compagnon do voyage we have recommefided to 
the visitor* ho will find his thirst tor infostoutiou 
amply supplied, and the romantic foatures of 
Irish scenery will bp more vividly impressed 
upon his memor>’, from the historical notices to 
he found In the work itself. In tuidlUon to the 
engravings, maps of the environs of Dublin and 
of tbefioutb of Ireiandaecompany the text. The 
work is published in a compact teim, fit for Uic 
library or the iiortmanteau. 
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B\A XEKSIIXTR ftVITTINO THE HANStOM OF LOU> JAKES X'TOIIOTOH* 


TALES OP THE AFFECTION^ 

»¥ THE OOUHTESS D’ABBOUTILLB. 

THE VILLAGE DOCTOE. 

CHAPTBB Pf* ^ 

«<f * Xhe pretty child,’ said Lady Mary. * See, 
my lorOf these siikeo/air carls! how bril- 
liant theaan makes ^em. . . . But, Eva 
4 ecr« bow is it that your son is always so 
taoituxnt He has none of the activity, the 
}^aiety of hie age/ ^ 

« ‘ He is always sad/ replied Mrs. Mere- 
dith. * By my side, al^s ! he had no oppor- 
tunity of learning how to laogh/ 

‘ We must endeavour to amuse him, to 
make hi ™ lively/ resumedi Lady Miry. 
* Ck>, my dear 'chUd, embrace your grand- 
papa) etretch out year arms to him, and 
how you love hhn/ 

TOU EX. KO. CXXZU. 


“ William did not stir. 

** ‘ Don’t you know how to kiss? Hairy, 
my dear, kiss your unde, and set your 
cousin a good example.* 

"Harry jumped up on Lmu James s 
knees, put his arms round hss ned^ and 
said, 

" ‘ I love you, uncle. 

** * Now it is your turn, my deer duld, 
coBtinuad Lady Maxy. ^ ^ 

"William remains nmuonles^ wituout 
even raising his eyes toward his grand- 
fether. , , , ^ « 

"A tear rolled down the >^beeka "Wf Eva 
Meredith* 

" ' It is my fault/ said; * X have been 

a bad instructress to my ehUd.* 

"And taking Wi&iain in her lap, the 
tears, as they e^aped fl»m her eyes, fdl on 
the forehead of b«r «»♦ hafirft ihem not 


.THE VJLZmE BOCTOIt 


imd want off to sleep on the oppressed 
iKMtom i^his motl^er. 

* Try,’ said Lord Jameft to life dangliter- 
in4aw, *to make WUUam become less 
rustic in Lis manners.^ 

** * I will endeavonr/ Eva replied in that 
tone of submfesire gentleness, that 1 had 
known so loi^; ‘ I will endeayonr, and I 
shall perhaps succeed, if Lady Hury would 
have the goodness to tell me what method 
she has adopted to make her child so happy 
and so gay, 

** Then the desolate mother regarded 
Harry, who was playing tiear the arm- 
chair his Lordship, and her looks fell 
ha(^ on W own poor child, as It slept 

^suffered much previous to his 
blrtlv*«ke murmured * But 1 will endea- 
your to no more, so that William may 

be gay Kko pther children.’ 

*^Two days elapsed^ two painful days, 
full of secret anxieties, full of melancholy 
inquietude. The face of Iiord James evinced 
anxiety y his glance at times interrogated 
me* 4 turned away my eyes to ayoiu an- 
sa^eidng. 

*<0n the morning of the third day. Lady 
Maiy entered the room, with some toys of 
all kinds that she brought the two children. 
Harry took up a sword, and ran about the 
chamber uttering frequent cries of joy. 
William remained motionless, holding in 
lu8 little hand the toys that had been given 
to him, but without an effort to plav with- 
them : he did hot even look at them. 

“'Stay, my lord,’ said L'ady Mary to 
her brother, ' take this book of engravihgs 
and give H to your grandson , perhaps 
his attention may be excited by the pictures 
ill it!’ 

“ Then she led William to Lord James’s 
side. The child mutely obeyed her, walked, 
stopped, and stood still like a statue, just 
where sho placed him. 

'-Lord James opened the book. All 
eyes were turned towards the group formed 
by the old man and his grandson. The for- 
mer was sombre, silent, severe. He turned 
over several pages slowly, pausing at 
each picture, with a look at William, whose 
eyes, fixed on vacancy, were not even di- 
rected towards the bwk. Hfe Lordship 
turned a few leaves more— ^en his hand 
no longer mov/ed; the bock glided off his 
knoasto the floor, and an oppressive silence 
r 0 %i^ Uproughout the dumber. 


^ Lady Maiy caatM to me, and leant 

towards me as Jfto h. my ear^ but 

In a Voice lon4 enoi^ tonsaohkll,shesaid<^ 
“ ^ But this diilu is an idiot, Hoctorf’ 

^ A shriek answered her. Eva rose up 
as if a thunderbolt tmd struck her, and 
snatching up her son, whom she pressed 
convulsively to h^^ bosom---' Idiot I’ she 
exclaimed, her indigna^ glance brighten- 
ing np fbr the fimt dnOe with a more 
vivid light. ' Idiot!’ dho lopeated; 'be- 
cause Be has been unha]^y all hfe h'fe; 
because he has seen nonght but tears oinee 
his eyes were opened; beowUiO he kno^^^ 
not how to play like your son, who has 
never had aught^but joy around him ! 
Come, come, my child!’ exclaimed Eva, all 
in tears, 'come, let ns take ourselves far 
away from these pitiless hearts, who ha\e 
only harsh words fbr our mfefbrtimeel’ 
“And tlie unhappy mother, carrying her 
child, ascended rapidly to her chamber. 1 
accompanied her. She placed William on 
the floor, and kneeling before the little 
child—* My boy, my boy !' she said. 

“William advanced towards her, and 
came and laid his bead on his mother’s 
shoulder. 

'* ‘ Doctor,’ she exclaimed, ‘ he loves me! 
Yon see he does! He comes to me when 
T call him ! He kisses me 1 His caresses 
have sufficed for my tranquillity, have made 
nji my sad happiness I Oh, God, was not 
tliis, then, enough? My boy, speak to 
me, reassure me 1 find some word to com- 
fort me— only one word to say to your 
motjier in her despair ! Up to tins moment 
I have asked you hut to give back to me 
the feelings of your father, and to leave me 
in silence, that I might weep witliout re- 
straint. This day, William, I must have 
words from you. See you not my tears, 
my terror? Dear baby, thou, so beautiful, 
so like your father, speak, speak to me!’ 

“ Alas I alas ! the child remained without 
motion, without fear, without intelligence ; 
a smile alone — a smile horrible to seo-*- 
slightly moved his lips. Eva hid her face 
in her hands, and remained kneeling on 
the floor. X hoard for X long time the 
sound of her sobbing. 

“ It was then I asked of Heaven to in- 
spire me with some consoling thoughts, by 
which the light of hope might be brought 
to this poor mother. X spoke to her of the 
future, of the cure that might be wrought^ 





the change that traa po$»ibLe and probable. 
But hope will hardly eoimeot herself with 
falsehood. Where there is no place for her 
she will not enter. A terrible blow, a 
mortal blow had been struck, and Bra 
Meredith began to comprehend all the tmth. 

"From this date one child only went 
down to the private room of Lord James. 
Two women went tliere, hut one alone 
boemed to live; the other was silent, as 
are the ^ad. The one would say, *My 
sou the other never spoke of her cliild. 
The one carried an erect hrout ; tlie other 
hod her head inclined towards her bosom, 
the better to conceal her tears. The one 
was handsome and bnl]i|ut ^ tlie other was 
pale and clothed in black. The struggle 
was over — Lady Mary triumphed. 

"Harry was taught to play under the eyes 
of Eva Meredith. This was cruel. Without 
taking heed of this woman’s anguish, they 
brought him to repeat his^ lessons in his 
uncle’s presence. They boasted of his pro- 
gress. His ambitious mother did every- 
thing calculated to consolidate her bugcc&s; 
and while slic had soft words and frequent 
consolations for Eva Meredith, she tortured 
her to the heart every moment of the day. 
Hor brother, hia deare&t hojies thus cruelly 
struck down, resumed the cold impassi- 
bility that hud so much alarmed me. This 
1 could see was the last phase of his cha- 
racter— it was the stone that closes the 
tomb. Stri t tly jiolite towards his daughter- 
in-law, he had no wordly affection for her: 
the -daughter ot the American planter could 
find no place in his heart, but as the mother 
of his grandson. That child he regarded 
as no longer in existence. He consequently 
became more than ever gloomy and taciturn ; 
regretting, pet baps, having yielded to my 
representations, and thus exposed his old 
age to a painful and, as it proved, useless 
emotion. 

"A year had rolled away. Tlien the 
sad day arrived when Lord James sum- 
moned Eva Meredith to his presence, and 
motioned her to take a seat near his arm- 
chair. 

" ‘ Listen to me, madam,’ ho said ; 
^ listen to me with courage. 1 wish to act 
candidly towards you, and to conceal 
notiiing from you. 1 am old and ill — I mm^t 
set my affairs in order., These matters mre 
both sod for you and for me. 1 will not 
speak to you of my resentment at my sou’s 


marriage. Your mielbrtoiies dieatmed nxb 
I summoned you to my house, u&d t desired 
to look upon, and to love in yoiir sou Wil- 
liam, tlie heir of my fortune, the young 
man in whom would be reused all my 
dreams of the future^ ustd my ambitious 
hopes. 

"‘Alas, madam, fate was cruel to us! 
My son’s widow, and his sou, shall hawe all 
tliat can make them sure of an hoztouiable 
existence; but master of a fortune, acquired 
by our exertions alone, I adopt my m^heW, 
and he it is whom I shall henoefoith regard 
as my sole heir.* I am returning to Londoh 
to superintend my affairs; yon, madfM 
can accompany me. My house is yours^ 

I shall see you them with pleasure.* . 

" Eva (as she told me afterwards) 
the first time within herself, courage take 
the place of dejection. Streiigtbcned by a 
noble pride, she raised her hei^; and if her 
brow wore not the haughtiness of Lady 
Mary, it had at least the dignity of mis- 
fortune, 

‘ ' Go, my Lord,* she replied; * I will 
not accompany you. I will not be a wit- 
ness to iny son’s disinheriting. You are In 
great baste, surely, my Lord, to condemn 
for ever! Who can know the future f 
Have you not too quickly despaired of the 
mercy of God?* 

"*The future!* resumed the nobleman; 
* at my age it is limited to the day now 
before us. What I have got to do I 
must do in its morning. I may not even 
wait until evening.* 

Do then a^ you intended,* replied Eva, 
‘I return to the dwelling where I knew 
happiness by my husband’s side. 1 return 
with your grandson, Lord William Eysin^ 
ton. That name, his sole inlieritance, he still 
preserves; and if the world must know it 
only from reading it on his tomb, your 
name, my Lord, is the name of my son.* 
Eightiidays afferwm^ls, Eva descended 
the grand staircase of the mansion, ettU 
holding, as when she first entered the fotal 
house, lier son by the hand. Lady Mary 
was a little behind her; BOme Bteps abovb 
her, the numerous domes^ot looked on in 
sad silence, and regretted to see their 
gentle mistress thus drived foom the pater^ 
nal roof. 

"In quitting this dwelling, Eva took leave 
of the only beings she knew on eartb-^th^ 
only persons on which ^e had a right* ta 
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call ftw pity* The -Pi^orld was all befbre hfiTj 
iminense and roid: it was Hagar deporting 
into the desert.” 

** This is terrible. Doctor,” exclaimed the 
additory of the village Doctor; «can there 
be a being so utterly unfortunate? What I 
have you actually seen aU this yourself ?*' 

** 1 have seen it; but 1 have not yet told 
you all,’ * was the answer of Doctor Barnaby. 

Permit me to proceed* 

"Shortly after Eva Meredith’s departure. 
Lord James set out for I^ndon. Find- 
ing myself at liberty, 1 ga^ up altogether 
my new desire for instruction. I had 
quite enough science for my village prac- 
tice, 90 I went back to it in all baste. 

"Behold us there again once more in 
that little white house— again united as 
before that two years* absence; but the 
time that was just passed had augmented 
the greatness of our misfortnne. No one 
ventured to speak of the future — that un- 
known moment of which we have all so 
much need, and without which the present 
day brings, as it passes, but a poor enjoy- 
ment, if happy; and if sad, an aggravation 
of our grief 

"Never had I seen sorrow more dignified 
in its simplicity, more calm in its strength, 
than that of Eva Meredith, who prayed con- 
stantly for patience and resignation. To her, 
God was a being who had power over the 
impossible ; He in whom hope could find a 
beriming, when all the hopes of earth 
were faded I Her look — ^that look so full 
of faith, by which 1 had befbre been so 
powerfully impressed— rested on the fore- 
head of her son, as if awaiting that mind 
whose coming she invoked by her prayers. 
Would that 1 could depict to yon all the 
wealth of love— ^of ideas— of ingenious re- 
citals, she threw down before that closed 
understanding, which only repeated, as an 
echo, the last words of the gentNr language 
she spoke to it. She explained to him the 
heavens, Qod, the angels. In the endea- 
vour to make him pray, she joined his 
hands together; but slm could not make 
him lift ^ eyes towards heaven. 

" She tried, in every possible shape, to 
inculcate the first lessons of childhood. She 
would read to her son — would talk to him 
—busied his eyes with pictures — sought 
fbotn music other sounds than words. 

"Ikie day even, making a terrible 


efiTotft, she revealed to William the iftory 
of his fiatherli death. Site hoped 
waited fbi^— a tear. On tbkt morning 
child fell aslem while she Was stiH flak- 
ing to him. Tears, indeed, did fkU, but it 
was ftom the eyes of Eva Meredith that 
they proceeded. 

" Sne exhausted herself In vain efibrtit— 
in a persistent struggle* She worked hard, 
to be able still to hope; but to the eyes of 
William, pictures were only colours; to his 
ears, words were but a sound, Hie child, 
however, ^w, and was of a marvellous 
beauty. To look at him fvr a moment 
only, one would have characterised the im- 
moDility of his c#intenance as calmness; 
but this calmness, so prolonged and con- 
tinuous — ^this absence of all thought, all 
tears, had a sad effect on us. Oh! how true 
it is that suffering is a necessary part of our 
existence, since eternal smile of Wil- 
liam made every one sav, * The poor idiot!* 
Mothers know not the happiness that lies 
hidden in the tears of their child. A tear! 
What is it but a regret — a desire — a fear ? 
In a word, it is life that we begin to com- 
prehend. William was content with every- 
thing. He seemed to sleep all day long 
With his eyes open — he never walked fast— 
he never turned back — he never ran from 
danger— was never wearied, impatient, or 
angry. If be knew not how to mind what 
was said to him, he at least obeyed the 
hand that led him. In a nature of tliis 
kind, deprived of every light, there remains 
but instinct. He knew his mother, and lie 
loved her. It pleased him to recline on 
her knees— on her shoulders; and he would 
kiss her. When 1 kept him from her any 
long time, a species of anxious movement 
might be observed in him. I brought him 
back near bis mother : ho showed no joy, 
only became tranquil. This tenderness, 
this feeble glimmer of heart in William, 
was the very life of Eva. This it was that 
gave her power to try — ^to hope— to wait. 
If her words were not nnderstood, her 
kisses, at least, were! How often did she 
take her son’s head in her hands and kiss 
it— ‘kiss for a long time the brow of Wil- 
liam — as if she hoped that her love would 
embrace ^that mute and frozen soul ! How 
often has she expected a miracle while 
pressing her son in her arm8> as she placed 
the tranquil heart of William on her own, 
that beat so fast ! 
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** Often she forgot t}ie approach of ernning 
in the ohurch of the viUiige (for Eva Mero^ 
dith WAS of A Catholic ff^dily). Kneeling 
on the atone before the altar of the Virgin, 
she would eay to the marble statoe of 
Kaxy holding her infismt in her arma:*-^ 
^ Oh, Virgin, my son is inanimate as that 
image of thine own! Ask of God a mind 
for my poor child!’ 

"She performed the offices qf charity to 
all the poor children in the village, giving 
them bread and clothes, and saying, ‘ Pray 
for him.’ She administered consolation to 
ail mothers who were "sick, in the secret 
hope that so consolation would come to her* 
self. She suffered not tear to roll down 
the cheeks of others, that she might be able 
to believe that thus her own tears might, in 
time, be made to cease. She was loved, 
bless^, and held in reverence tliroughout 
the whole country. She was aware of this, 
and gently, not with pride, ‘but in hope, 
made an offering to heaven of the blessings 
of the unfortunate, to obtain favour for her 
sou. She loved to look upon WilUam in 
liis sleep; she then could see him hand* 
som^ and like other children; could for- 
got for a moment, perhaps for a second, and 
wito those regular features, tliat golden 
hair, those long fringes that cast their shade 
over the rosy cheeks of William, before her, 
she could be the mother-^-almost a joyful 
mother — ^almost a proud one. Heaven has 
its moments of mercy, even for those it has 
caused to suffer. 

" Thus passed the early years of Wil- 
liam’s childhood. He arrived at the age of 
uight years. The^e was then at work In Eva 
Merodlth a sad change, which could not 
escape my attentive eyes; she ceased to 
ho^ either because the already tall form 
of her son rendered his want of mtelligence 
still more striking, or because, as the artisan 
who has toil^ all day, gives way in the 
evtming toiatigoe, the soul of Eva appeared 
to renounce the task it had undertaken, and 
to fall back, overtasked, upon itself, asking 
nothing horn heaven but reslgnatiou. She 
laid down books^ engravings, music, every 
meana, iu short, that she had called to her 
aid; grew dejected and silent; only 
she became even yet more tender, if it were 
possible, toward her son. When she ceased 
to hope she could restore to him thechanoes 
of entering the world, making firienda, and 
acquiring position, telt at tibie same 


time that her child had no'one else but her 
earth. She tasked her heart kat a 
miracle, an augmentatioii of the love she 
already bore totrards him. This poor 
woman became a slave in the aOrvice of her 
child: her whole soul had ho Other thought 
but the saving him ftom any suffering, 
from the least annoyance. If a ray of the 
sun fell on the face of WiUiam» sho WSe up> 
pulled down the curtain, and tempered w 
shade where the light h^ too rudely biased 
the eyes of her child. If she {bit heteelf 
affected by cold, it was for William aha 
would seek thS warmestgament; if she 
were hungry, it was for mlliam sho, went 
to cull the choicest fruits of her gardoxit ^ 
fati^ed, it was for .him the great anUr 
chair and the softest cushions were Inrotmht 
out ; in short, she attended to her own nfo 
solely to foretell the sensations of her son’s. 
She could yet be active for him, though she 
could no longer hope. 

"But Wilnom reached his eleventh yeav. 
Then commenced the last phase of Eva 
Meredith’s existence. William, prodigiously 
strong and tall for his years, no longer 
stood in need of the momentary care tiwt 
had been bestowed on the early TOrtioa qf 
his life; he was no long^ a child to sleep 
on his mother’s knees; he walked alone 
within the garden wall, he rode on horae- 
baok with me, he willingly accompanied 
me in my journeys in the mountains ; in 
short, the bird, though shorn of its wings, 
was now able to quit the nest. 

"The malady of William had nolthmg 
shocking or painful to the si^t. 1^ w^i 
a young lad, handsome as tlm day, silent, 
calm, sttclr as are none of this ear^ whose 
look had no expression but one of repose, 
whose lips knew only bnt a smile: he was 
neither ungainly, nor ungracious, nor iiuk 
portunate; it was a mind that lay sleeping 
by the side of years, having neither ques- 
tion to ask nor answer to give, Hif. 
Keredith had no lon^r, as an mnpation 
to beguile her grie$ that activity of a 
mother, who is a nurse as well; the re- 
sumed her former habit of ritting by the 
window, where she could See the hamlet^ 
and the village clock, at that same i^t 
where she had so often wept her first Wil- 
Uux^her pale fooe turned towards the 
outer air, a# if to demand foam the wind, 
as it sighed ahmg the trees, to give some 
little coolness to her brow, ber arms bang- 
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itig in'voltmtarily down by her side, as if 
ueelesa or fatigued, and having nothing 
mote to do on earth. 

"Hope and busy cares all in 8ucc<*8-- 
aion failed her: she had onl^y to watch, 
and watch opart, day and night, like a 
lamp that bums perpetually in some cathe- 
dral vault. 

" But her powers were exhausted. Im- 
mersed in a sorrow, thus returned to its 
starting point of silence and immobility, 
after having in vain essayed effort, courage, 
and hope, Eva Meredith fell into a con- 
sumption. Spite of the re^^ources of my 
art, I saw her waste away, and grow 
weaker and weaker. Where can we apply 
the remedy when it is the heart that h* 
affected? 

"The jioor foreigner! she needed the 
sunshine of her native land and but a little 
happiness to warm her back to life ; hut 
the ray of sunshine and the ray of happi- 
ness were both at the same time wanting. 
She was long unaware of her danger, be- 
cause she never had a thought for herself ; 
but when no longer able to (^uit her sofa, 
she too well tmderbtood it! I will not ven- 
ture to pourtray to you the anguish of this 
mother at the thought of leaving William 
without any one to depend upon, without 
fViends, without a protector ; to leave him 
lost in the midst of persons indifferent to 
him, he who required to bo loved and 
tended os a child I With what avidity did 
she take the draughts I prepared for her! 
How often was she anxious to believe in 
recovery! But the progressed. 

Then she kept William more in the house; 
she would no longer lose sight of him. 

« * Remain with me !’ she would say, and 
William, always satisfied when near his 
mother, woidd sit down at her feet. She 
gazed on him with enmest looks, until a 
shower of tears prevented her from distin- 
guishing her child's sweet face ; then she 
called him still nearer to her, pressed him 
to her heart, and, with a species of deli- 
rium, would exclaim, *0h, if my mind, 
which is about to separate from my bodyf 
might become the mind of my child, how 
happy should I be to die!' 

" Eva could never reach o^int where 
«he despaired altogether of the Divine 
mercy; and when all human chances dis- 
appear^ that heart, so fhU of love, had 
gentle dreams wherein she renewed her 


hopes. But it was sad, alas! to see that < 
poor mother dying, slowly, under the eyes 
of her son^a son who could not under- 
stand her, and who smiled on her as she 
embraced him, 

" * He will not regret me,’ she said; *hc 
will not weep for me — ^he will not re- 
member!' 

" And then she remained motionless in 
mute contemplation of her child. Her 
hand at buch timossonietime'i sought mine: 
‘Doctor, you love him, dear Doctor!* she 
murmured. 

" ‘ I Will never leave him,' I would reply, 

‘ so long as he has no bettor friends than 
myself.’ ‘ 

"God in heaven, and the poor village 
Doctor on earth— such were the protector* 
to whom she could confide lier son, 

“Faith is something grand. Tliis wo- 
man, widowed, disinherited, dying by the 
side of her uiiintelligeut child, still had 
none of that utter despair wliich makes 
some men die fearfttlly. An invariable 
friend was always near her, on whom 
she seemed to rely, and sometimes to lend 
an ear to some holy words which he ad- 
dressed to her. 

“ One morning she sent for mte at an 
early hour ; she was unable to leave her 
bi*d, and with a meagre hand sliowed me a 
sheet nf paper on which certain lines were 
traced. 

“ ♦ Friend Doctor,* she said, and her voice 
was still more soft than ever, * I have not 
strength to go on ; do yon finish this letter.' 

"..I read as foll(»w8;-H. ^ 

“ ‘ My Lord, — 1 write to you for Uie last 
time. While health is restored to your old 
age, I, for my part, am ill, and 1 am on 
the point of death. I leave your grandson, 
William Kysington, without a protector. 
This, my last letter, is to recall him, my 
Lord, to your memory. 1 ask for him a 
place in your heart rather thau your for- 
tune. Of all things in life Ite has under- 
stood but one — the love of his motlier. 
You see that I must leave him for ever. 
Love him, my Lord; he is oonseJous only 
of affection !’ 

"She could not complete it, I added ; — 

‘“Lady William Kysington has but a 
fbw days to live ; what arc the orders of 
your Lmship in regard to the child who 
bears your name? 

“^Dootob Babbabt.* 
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" This letter was sent to London, and we off for Italy 5 it has takki me vtsty little 
waited the answer. Era left her bed no out of my ro^I to come here on my way, 
more. William, seated by her side, held and arrange for William. Hereditb. 1 am 
her hand in hU through the whole dayj here, you swu Williawi?* 

his mother tried sadly to sn&Ue upon, him. *^^Lady William Kysington still lives, my 
For me, on the other side of the b^, I pre- Lord,* I replied* 

pared such potions as might alleviate her ''It was with a feeling of pain that 1 saw * 
pain. that man, so calm, cold, and austere, enter 

" She began again to talk to her son, as the chamber of Eva, followed that dis- 
if no longer despairing, that after her death dainful woman, who bad come to witness, 
some of the words spoken by her might iu person, an event full of such good Icwtnne 
come back to his memory; she imparted to hersolf-^the death of her once rival, 
to the nucoriscious child all the inBtruc*> They stood within the modest, shnfde, little 
tions she would have given to an en> cliamber, andfso different from the line 
lightened being* Then she would turn to apartments of the mansion at Ifon^Uier. 
me : ' Who knows, Doctor,’ she said, ' but They drew near to the bed, under the white 
that he may some day or other find my curtains of which Eva, pale, yet etiU bean* 
words deep in his heart?* tiful, held her son close to her beart. Tliey 

" Some weeks more passed. Death was plac^ themselves one on the tight, the 
approaching ; and however submissive other on the left, of tliis bed of sorrow, yet 
might be the Christian spirit of Ev^ that could find not an afiectionate wotd to con* 
moment brought with it Che anguish of sole the poor mother, whose glance was 
separation, and a solemn dread of the raised towards them. A fbw cold phrases, 
future. The Ciir^ of the village came to see a few words, of course with dufioulty, 
her ; and when he was about to depart, 1 escaped their lips. Present for the fi]>(t 
approached him, and took his hand. 'You time at the sad spectacle of a death*^bed, 
will pray for her,* said L they turned aw§y thoir eyes; and persuading 

" * I have asked her to pray for me,* was themselves that Eva Meredith could neither 
his reply. see nor hear, they merely awaited her 

This was the last day of Eva Meredith, death, without even giving their oounte* 
The sun had set; the window by which nances a borrowed expression of either 
she so long had sat, was open ; s|^ could kindness or regret. Eva fixed her dying 
see stretching out afar the country she looks upon them, and a sudden shiver came 
loved ; she folded her son in her arms, and upon her then scarcely beating heart. 3he 
pressed his brow and his hair, as she sadly compreliended what she bad never under* 
wept. stood before: the secret feelings 1^7 

" * Poor chil^ what will become ofiyou? Mary — the proiound indifference, the seL 
Oh !* bhe sai^ lovingly, ' listen to me, fishness of her brother. She understood, 
‘William. 1 am dying; your father, too, is at this last moment, that standing there, 
dead ! **you are alone ! You must pray to were the enemies, not the protectors of 
God. I have given you to Him who watches her son. Terror and despair were de* 
over the lonely sparrow in the house-top ; pictod in her pale visage* She essayed not 
He will watch over the orphan. Dear child, to implore those heartless beings. Bjr a 
look at me, listen to me! Try to under- convulsive movement, she drew her WilUatti 
stand that I am dying, so that one day you still clo'ter to her breast, and re-summoiiitig 
may remember me ! ’ all her strength— 

"And the poor mother, while losing the "'My child, my poor child !*'eh6 ex- 
power of speech, still preserved that of em-J olaimed, with a last kiss^ ‘ y<m have not 
bracing her child, ^ one solit^ dependence on earth* 3at God 

" At this moment an unusual sound on high is good. My God, Qome to the aid 
struck my ears. The wheels of a carriage of my child !* 

made the gravel rattle on the garden walks* " in this cry of love, in this snpreme 

I ran to th 4 entrance. Lord Eysington prayer, her life went forth* Her arm') half 
and Lady Mary entered the house. opened* her lips rested without motion on 

" ' 1 receivea your letter,’ said hia lord* the forehead m WtUtam* Since she conXd 
ship, ‘just as I was on the point of setting no longer embraod her son* ehe was 
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d€wf «l»nd under the oyes of tLobo whohati ! receiving hy titms her kisses and her teftrs. 
to the very last refhsea to extend towards ' I aj^roaehed 'Winiam, and npithont address- 
her thelumd of soocoar, and without giving ing to him any useless words, endeavoured 
Lady Mtny the dread of seeing her on- to lilt him up and remove him £rom the 
deavonr to obtain a revocation of the de- chamber ; hot William resisted, and his 
creetlialthadheeiipronouncod— dead, while arms clasped more strongly his mother to 
leaving to her a victory complete and his heart. This resistance, the first that the 
hnal. poor child had ever shown to any one since 

^ There was an instant of sidemn silence, he made his appearance on earth, pto- 
Ko one moved or spoke. Death bows down lbiind[Iy touched my heart. Nevertheless I 
the proudest brow. Lady Maiy and Lord renewed my efforts. This time William 
Kysingtou bent their knees by the bedside yielded; he made a movement, and as bo 
of their victim. After the expiration of Llnmed towards mo 1 could see his heautifhl 
some minutes his Lordship rose up and rcooutenanoe inundated with tears. Dp to 
said to me: ^Bemove the child ftom the this day William had never shed tears. A 
ohamher of his mother, and ft>Uow me, Uveily emotion came over me, and 1 allowed 
IMMr; 1 will explain to you my intentions ibe child to throw himself again on the 
in^rimaid to him.’ bo^ of his mother. 

two hours William had lain upon " ^Bringhim along^’ said Lead James, 

the ahmilder of Eva Meredith, his heart ^ < My hftA, he is weeping,’ 1 exelaimed. 

ibsQed her heart, his Bps upon her Ups, 'Oh> stufer his tears to 
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^Ileant towards the child} Iheardhim sob, 
" ‘ William, my dear William/ I said 
anxiottsly to him, taking his hand in mine, 
‘ wherefore dost thon weep, William?* Tor 
the second time the boy tamed his eyes to« 
wards mej then with a gentle look full of 
sorrow — 

** * My mother ii dead!* he said. 

** I have not words to tell you how I felt. 
William’s eyes were now inteUigmt, his 
tears were s^, as it was not by chance they 
fell, and the sound of his voice was broken, 
as of one whose heart is.aiSicted. 1 uttered 
a cry; I threw myself on my knees by the 
side of Eva’s bed, 

"^Oh, you ww right, Eva,* I said to her, 
^in not despairing of the goodness of 
Heaven!' 

^^t40rd Jaxnee himself started, while 
Lady Haty wss pale as the dead Eva. 

"‘My mother! my mother !’ cried Wil- 
liam, in accents that dlled Ay heart with 
joy. Kwa repeating the words of Eva 
Meredith— -'those words which die had well 
said he would dnd in the depths of his 
heart—^e chl^d went on in a loud voice— 
"‘I am dying, my child; your father, 
too, is dead; you are alone upon the eorthl 
You must pray to GodJ* 

"I laid my hand gently on William^s 
shoulder, to make him bend and place him- 
self on his knees; he knelt down twnoj 
all alone, without direction, joined together 
his two trembling hands, and raising to 
heaven a look full of animation, murmured, 

‘ My God ! have pity upon me!* 

" I bent over Eva, and took her oold 
hand- ‘Oh, mother! mother of many 
sorrows,* I exclaimed; ‘hearost thou thy 
child? Behold him from on high ! Be 
happy; thy son is saved, poor woman, thou 
who so ofbsn wept for him!* 

" Eva, — stretched out dead as she was at 
the feet of Lady Mary,— this time, at least, 
made her liv^ tremble; since it was not 1 
who led William feom Ihe chamber— it was 
Lord Eysingtou wbo bore off his grand- 
soPrinhis arms. 

“What shaU I say, ladies? William re- 
covered his reason, and departed with hia 
^andfather.^ ^me time after, being re- 
instated in his T^hts, he became the sole 
heir to the fkmily property. Science Ims 
Q oUeotsd several rare instattces e€ intel- 
ligence being reanimated by a violent 
moral shock. Thus, then, the feet t have | 


related to you ffnds its natural solution. 
Bnt the ^od women of the village who 
hod attended Eva Meredith during ^r ill- 
ness, and who heard her fervent prayers, 
are cominced that, according to what she 
asked of heaven, the soul the mother 
has passed into the body of her rfeild. 

"‘She was so TOod/ our viUegsrs say, 
‘ that you could refuse her nothing*’ This 
artless belief became an estabShed one 
throu^out the oountry. Nomtalaaneitfeed 
Mrs. llaiedith aa one dead., 

‘“She still lives,* said the inhahifeBts 
of the hamlet. * ‘ Speak to her bo% and jt 
is she who will answeryou.* 

"So, when Lord WilMam Eyskigtcm, 
nowbmme the possessor of hfe grande 
fetberis wealth, sends every year ab^^nt 
alms to thevilme that saW his own birth 
and hia mother^ death, the poor exclaim 
— ^‘See how the kind spirit of Mrs. Mere- 
dith still thinks of na Ah! when she 
goes to heaven, the wretched will have 
good cause to complain!* 

"It is not to her tomb that we carry 
dowers, hut to the steps of the altati 
where she often prayed that Heaven 
would send her soul to her son. While 
depositing their bouquets of wild flowers, 
the villagers say amongst themselves — 

" * When she mjed. so fervently, Heavpn 
answered her directly, " I will give your 
spirit to your son!’* * 

" Our Cord has left to the peasants this 
touching belief; and as for myself even, 
when Lord William came to see me in the 
village, when he fixed on me his gUmce, 
so like his mofeor’s, when his vdee, in 
that well-known accent, said to me just aa 
Mrs. Meredith used to do, * Bear Boctur, I 
thank you,* then-^smile ladies, if you will^ 

1 wept, and I believed with all the village^ 
that Eva Meredith was there before me! 

" This woman, whose existence was but 
one long miseiy, has left after her death a 
sweet consoling memory, which has nothing 
in it painfol for those who loved her. In 
thinking of her, one reflects on the mercy 
l^f God; and whoever has some hopes in w 
veiy depths of his heart, trusts with a sweeter 
confidence. 

" But it is very lat^ ladies— your car- 
riage has been some time waiting fer you 
at the entrance. Exeuae mylongsto^i 
atmy age one doesnot knowhow to he brief 
in speaking of the memories of our youth* 
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Forgive am old maa for having made you 
smile on his arrival, and weep after you 
had listened to him.’’ 

These last words were spoken m a very 
geaitle and paternal tone, while a half smile 
flitted over the lips of Doctor Barnaby. 
Everyone came up to liim, and they began 
a thousand thanks; but Dr. Barnaby rose 
up and directed his steps towards his riding- 
coat of puco'-colonred tafleta, that he had laid 
down on an arm-chair; and wliilaAone of 
his young auditors helped him on with it, 
'‘ Adieu, gentlemen ; adieu, ladies,” said the 
village Doctor; “my chaise is4i.t the door. 
The nighty has come on, the roitfl is bad. 
Grood evening— 1 must go.” 

When Doctor Barnaby was installed in 
his cabriolet of green osiers, and the little 
gray horse, tickled by the whip, was on the 
point of setting off, Kadom de Moncsn 
came forward with animation; and with 
on© foot placed on the stop of the carriage, 
and leaning towards Doctor Barnaby, said, 
very low, quite low — 

“Doctor, I make you a present of the 
White House; and I will have it fitted up 
just as it was when you loved Eva Mere- 
dith.” 

Then she ran in. The carriage and the 
little green chaise departed in different 
directions — and thus ends our stoiy. 


CHILDREN, 

Thbbv is great diversity among children. 
Some are habitually superficial. I have 
heard of a Scotch laci, who, on being asked 
who made him, ** llout, mon, t was na made 
— just grew up.” • 

Tiie celebrated Pascal, on the contrary, 
was a philosopher even in childhood. At a 
very early age, he was taught the ten com- 
mandments. For several days after, he was 
observed to be measuring the nowth of a 
blade of grass. When asked the meaning 
of this, he replied — .“The fourth command- 
ment says, * Six days shalt thou lalwur, hut 
the seventh is the Sabbath, in which thou 
shalt do no work,’ Now I wished to ascer- 
tain if nature obeyed this great law, and 
therefore measured the grass, to sec if it 
grew es much on Sunday as on other days.” 

Thm are children who seem to be en^ 
dowafl with sublime thoughts av^n at a very 


early period, Ohateauneuf, at the age^ of • 
nine years, was holding a conversafion with 
a bishop. “I will give you an orange,” 
said the latter, “ if you will tell me where 
God is.” “I will give you two,*’ said the 
boy, “if you will tell me where He is 
not.” 

Some children display an early relish for 
wit or humour. I have heard of a little boy , 
who, on seeing a man at work whitewash- 
ing a wall, was observed to smile. “ Why 
do you smile?” said a bystander. “Don't 
you see,” said the boy, “ that he is lather*^ 
mg the wall; and when he has done, I sup- 
pose he will shave it.” 

Other children get into the habit ot 
taking sound for sense, and this, if indnlged, 
leads to ridiculous absurdities. I recollect 
a lad at school who in this way became a 
sort of oracle, and could readily answer the 
profonndest questions. One of his com- 
panions happening to mCet with the word 
“ fortification,” asked him the meaning of it. 

“ Ftutification,” said the oracle — “fortifica- 
tion — why, it’s two twenty fications, to be 
sure.” 

An early turn' for sarcastic retort is mani- 
fested by some children. Mr. Goodrich 
mentions tliat he onre heard of a boy whe, 
being rebuked by a clergyman for neglect- 
ing to go to church, replied, that he would 
go if he could be permitted to change his 
seat. “ But why do you wish to change 
your seat?” said the minister. You see,’** 
replied the hoy, “ 1 sit over the opposite side 
of the meeting-house, and Itetwcen me and 
you.there’s Lady Vicars and Mary Staples, 
and half-a-dozen otb# women, with their 
mouths wide open, and they get all the best 
of the sermon, and when it comes to me it*s 
pretty poor stuff.” 

Some years since I visited the infant 
school of Wilderspin. It consisted of some 
two hundred children, all belonging to the 
poorest classes. They were accustomed to 
enter the school-room through an alley six 
feet wide. In the centre of tiiis, Wilderspin 
placed a mountain dtusy, in a flower-pot, 
and directed the scholars not to disturb it. 
For several months the little flower re- 
mained untouohed by a otreless foot or a 
wanton hand ! Such power can be 
acquired in the government of children. 

But we must trust sometimes to tiie in- 
nate uonaciousness of right implanted in 
them by nature. - . 
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PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS IN THE 
ART OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 

CHAPTER V. 

LIGHT AND ITS PROPERTIES. 

BEFBAOTION OF LIGHT EXPEBIMENT8 TO 

PBOVB THAT LIGHT I««EPHACTED ANGLES 

OF BEFBAOTION EFFECTS OF BEFBAOTION 

BY PBISMS — HOW TO OON8TBUCT A SIMPLE 

AND ECONOMICAL FBISM EXPERIMENTS 

WITH PRISMS TO DEMONSTRATE THE BB- 
FBACTION OF LIGHT-^-OONBTRUCTION OF 
A FBISM EXPLAINED. 

* 23. When a ray of light passes from one 
medium into another of a different density, 
it is turned out of its original course, and 
is then said to be refrwted, the amount of 
refraction being proportional to the density 
of the medium. * In passing from a 
rarer into a delker medium'it is refracted 
or l)ont towards the perpendictUar; but when 
k passes from a denser into a rarer medium 
it ih refracted from the perpendicular. 

24. Wo will try sdme simple experiments 
to prove the refraction of light. [Experi- 
ment 3.1 Here is an empty jar ( A B C D 
in Fig. o). We will now place a shilling at 



the bottom of the jar, and you must direct 
your eye (E) in such a manner as just to 
see the edge of the shilling, while tlie rest 
pf it is hidden by tlie rim of the jar (as at 
0 G E). If water be now poured into the 
jar so gently as not to disturb the shilling, 
you will observe the money will appear to 

* A mtdmm is any transparent spaee through 
which light passes, such as watei, air, glass, or 
even empty spaoe. Density signifies the quantity 
of matter which a body contains, and is associated 
aith weight; for example, a cubic inch, of lead Is 
more dense than the same quantity qf wood. A 
rarer medium natumlly explains itsen, ifAgnifying 
a IMnnor, or not so dense a medium. 


rise gradually until the water is level with 
the edge of the jap. 

[The water is poured upon the money, 
which then appears to lie at K in the line 
ELK.] 

The ^enomenon you have just witnessed 
is thus explained : when the water was 
poured into the jar (to the height F G), re- 
fraction took place (at L), from the pe^n- 
dk'ular (P Q), and tlierofbre the my ot 
light thus diverted from its original course 
(0 took another direction (OLE), 

and entering the eye (at E), the money ap- 
peared to be ifi another place (at K, in the 
line E L.K). 

[Expe^ment 4]. Here is a tumbler ot 
water (n, Fig. 9), and yon will see that when 
this paper-knife (6rf) 
is placed in it that it 
will immediately ap- 
pear to be beat (from 
e, as seen in Fig. 9, 
b e c). 

[Tlie expeiiment is 
performed, and the 
refraction of the light 
takes place as it 
emerges from the 
water, so that the pa- 
per-knife appears as ^8- 9* 

if it were broken at ej 

25. The angles ofrefraction are the dngW 
of incidence, and the angle of refraction. ' 

2(1. The angle of mcidence, m refraction as 
in reflection, is the angle which the incident 
ray (Fig. 10, a i) makes with the perpen- 
dicular {p e), which cuts the point of in- 
cidence (/). 

27. The angle of refraction is the an^e 
made by the refracted ray (» r) with the 

P 



Pig? 10. 


remaining portion of the picrpendicnlar (t e) 
at the point of incidence {i). 

28. The plane of f^frOctUm is that which 
passes through the refracted ray ( % r), and 
above the p^rpendicalar ip e). 
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29. pUtmt qf incidenoe is that which 
passes through the incident ray (a t), and 
the perpendicttlar (p e) at the point of in- 
ddence. 

30. The amateur photographist who doas 
not comprehend tlM terms used in Trigo« 
nometry will not feel interested in ourgiviz^ 
the relations existing between the angle S 
incidence and the angle of refraction, and 
it would be equally useless to mentlOjqi to 
tlie scientific reader the relation in 'ti^h 
the sine of the angle of refiraction stands to 
the sine of the angle of incidence in differ- 
ent substances; it would be like teaching a 
philosopher his alphabet We make these 
remarks becanse soatie of our readers may 
consider that we have not entered sn0i- 
ciently into the subject of refraction; and 
as we know that many others are anxiously 
awaiting the period when our manipula- 
tions will commence, we shell therefore de- 
vote a greater sna^ in each number to the 
consideration or the elementary portion of 
Photography, so as to place our amateur 
readers in possession of the necessary acien- 

portion of the subject as early as pos- 
sible. 


81. Some imTOrtant optical effects may 
be demonstrated by redacting light with a 
prism,* as we have already seen (§ 10.) 
In order to pro- 
secute these ex- 
periments with 
advantage, we 
have the prism 
fastened to a 
brass stand {b 
Fig 12, and s 
Fig. 13) fitted 
with a hall and 
socket -joint (c 
Figs. 12 and 13), so that it can be turned 
in any direction. By pushing the rod 




Fig. 12. 


Pig. IS. 


* A sunple Icind of prism may be constructed 
by any person, by providing two sUps of comnmn 
window glass (a a Fig. 11), 
and ai89.xmg tAwm to a lump 
soft bees-wax (c), so that 
the necessary angle is formed, 
and fhe ends of the strips are 
held together by a similar 
piece of wax at either end; 
after which some pure water 
(S)isjpoaTed into the trough 
thus formed. By this means, 
seme of the most beautiful ex- 
eonnexlon with light may be illus- 
trated mid teeted by the most ju^^le of our 






Fig. 14. 


(a, Fig. 13) up or down the tubular stand 
(s. Fig. 13) into which it is inserted, it may 
be raised to an^ height, and retained in the 
required position bv means of a screw 
Fig. 13), and, at we same time, the ball 
socket-joint (c. Figs. 12 and 13) will 
allow it to be inclined to any degree. 

32. If the prism is placed in such a 
manner that the refracting edge is directed 
upwards, on looking through it yon will 
observe two remarkable ^enomena — all 
objects appearing to be raised from their 
proper position. But let ns examine for 
ourselves, [Experiment 5.J Here is tlie 

$4), and on . 
bringing the 
eye (E) into 
the proper 
position, and 
looking at 
the silver spoon placed bi^ow (a), it will 
appear to be raised considerably al^ve (a). 
You also observd that it has coloured edges, 
so have all objects seen in this manner 
(§ 10, 11, and 12). Now, if the refracting 
edge had been directed downwards, the 
spoon would have appeared to be removed 
stiU further downwam; and had the prism 
been placed vertically, the spoon would 
have been displaced to the left or right, 
just as we directed the refracting edge* 
towards the object observed. 

33. From what we have seen (} 32) it 
appears that all objects observed through a 
prism appear to be removed towards the 
direction of the refractaUg 6dge. 

34. If a prism is nu|lp of a strongly re- 
fracting substance, it cause the rays of 
light to deviate much more than if the same 
shaped prism was constructed of a sub- 
stance possessing less refractive power. 

35. The rays of light will be refracted 
more or less according to tlio dijQference of 
the refracting angle of the prism. For ex- 
ample, if its angle be 30% the deviation of 
the rays of light will be greater than if the 
angle were omy 30% and so on. 

* The different parts of a pilsm may be thus 
explained. The base is any one of Its surfaces 
opposite to one of its refracting edges, whether 
real or imaginary; Its rA^aotmy angle is the 
angle made by any two surfaces of its body ; Its 
edge is the ll;|ie in which its surfhces intersect, or 
would ioUBlmet each other, if their boundary 
lines were pfitklonged. 
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'WOBKIMO OF TBS EUCTBIC TSLBOSAFB. 


WONDERS OF SCIENCE. 

THE EI.ECTBIO TELEGBAPfl. 

The application of electricity to the con- 
veyance of metsa^ites is now so general, not 
only in onr delightful little island, but on 
the Continent, that we arc anxious aD alike 
should know something of the principles 
and means whereby this is effected. To 
those who are already well read in the sub- 
jects of electricity and magnetism, this 
knowledge may he easily acquired, there 
being many works already puwished which 
treat the matter in a very scientx^c and 


complete manner; hut there is the sEme 
objection to all, namely, that they are not 
suited to the capacities of tlie young. The 
chief feature of the FAiOiit FmtEKn has 
always been, that it has supplied this defU 
ciency in all the subjects of which it treats. 
There science loses its difficiilties, axid m- 
struction is imparted by able trriters in 
such a fkmiliar manner, that lesfruing 
becomes, even to the child, an amusement 
and a pleasure. In the description of the 
electric telegra^, therefbre, we willfbUotr 
the good exam^ thus set us, and, by lay*- 
ing aside all technical and scienti:^ teia% 
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explain clearly this ^eatest wonder of our 
day. The source of the electricity used 
requires our first attention. This is what 
is called a voltaic, or galvanic battery; 
and it is so called from v olta and Galvan!, 
its originators, W c can make a very simple 
battery by means of two tumblers, a li^e 
salt and water, two small pieces of zinc, 
and two of copper, united in the following 
manner; — A and B are the tumblers, c c 
tne pieces of copper, z z the pieces of zinc ; 
the tumblers being partly filled with the 
salt and water, tlie battery is complete. 



Fig. 1. 


You will observe that the metals used arc 
dissimilar ; that a plate of copper and one 
of zinc unite at e, and that there are wires 
fixed to the other two plates, which, as yet, 
are in no way connected. Whilst things 
are in this state, nothing ‘will take place ; 
the battery is at rest, and no electricity is 
evolved by it; but if we join the two wires, 
a current of electricity will immediately 
pass, and this ciurent will continue till we 
again separate tlic v\ ires. You will natu- 
rfily ask the reason of this; hut -we may tell 
you that it is not known. We might enter 
Into what some may call an explanation of 
it; but after puzzling you with all kinds of 
technicalities, and scientific terms, you 
would be none the wiser, and we should 
but return to where wo began. Yet, if we 
cannot exi)lain Gie cause, wc can give y ou 
a general idea of the efl’ect ; and point 
out tills simple rule — If two plates of 
metal are placed In a solution which will 
only dissolve one of them, and their upper 
edges are brought into contact, whilst the 
others are kept apart, a current will pass 
from one to the otlier through the solution, 
and passing also from one to the other at 
^ point of contact, will continue thus 
ohnOAUatiiig, till either the soluble matter is 
ocnautned, or the liquid itself is saturated-- 
that Ilk hut dissolved as much metal as it 
i$ nyP'O of disbolving* This is always 


the case ; but often the eflcct is so slight, 
that it is rarely perceptible. ' Take a piece 
of silver, and a piece of zinc the size of a 
half-crown ; place one upon the tip of the 
tongue, the other under it; bring their 
edges into contact, and what is called a 
shock will be perceptible; that is, the saliva 
acting upon the zinc and not upon the 
silver, a small battery is made, and the 
electricity passes from the zinc through the 
tongue to the silver, thence to the zinc 
again, and thus circulates till you part the 
edges of the metals. ITie shock is very 
slight, being chi(‘fly- known by an acid 
taste ; nor would it be felt at all, but that 
the tongue is so acutely sensitive. We have 
called this a sinaD battery, but it is scarcely 
a correct term; it is a single voltaic pair — 
a battery, in its proper sense, being made 
up by a union of two or more such pairs, 
as in the case of the one above. In prac- 
tice, a battery consists of twelve or more 
such pairs ; and the following sketch repre- 
sents one commonly used in working the 
electric telegraph : — 


Fig. 2. 



It contains twenty-four pairs of zinc and 
copper plates, about ioui inches square. 
Each pair are solderea together by means 
of a strap of metal, as in Fig. 3, To make it 
quite clear, we have drawn but twelve pairs 
in section, and lettered the alternate jdates, 
z standing for zinc, and o for coppen ' The 
trough in which they are placed is either 
made of baked wood, glass, eartheu-w'are, 
or gutta-percha ; the only requisite being, 
that it is a non-conductor of electricity — 
that is, such a substance as electricity will 
not readily pass through. The last plate at 
one eud is zinc, and the other copper, and a 
wire is soldered to each. If these wires are 
joined, a current of electricityr will pass 
from the zinc plate to which one is attached, 
through the exciting liquid, which is here 
sulphuric acid aud water, to the copper 
plate m the same cell, thence by the xnetal 
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titnip to the zino of the nex-t ceU, and thud order to attain this poi^bn, de^nds on 
' thrv^h the whole aeries to the other single dhection of the onrrent Thus we 
plate, whence it passes ^ the wires to uie hate Aitited at the principle of an elcK^ttic 
first zinc plate again. Bnt a# each pair of telegraph. We have hot to agree upon a 
lates produce similar currents, their com* set of signals, that the deflection of the 
iued power is very great, and a large needle shall signify; and if we can contrite 
quantity of electricity passes through the to send current in the direction we wish, 
terminal wires. So much for the battery, so as to move the north pole of the needle 
We will now go a Step further, and learn to the right or left at will, the apparatus 
an extraordinary eflect which it is capahlo will be complete. But, in practice^ it is 
of producing. You know what a magnet necessary that we should be able to move, 
is, and many of yon have, we dare say, seen as we please, a simtlaT needle to our own, 
a mariner's compass — ^if not, we must briefly at the station to which we desire to send 
tell you ^hat it iB> It consists of aflat the message. Iti order to accomplish thIs/ 
piece of steel, of this shape, which is called we have but to conduct t^ current 

a needle. station to the other by means of on 

pended on a point, by insulated wire. This yrill be easily undof- 

meanaofa small hole, or rather conicalinden- stood by the following diagram, Where the 
tution made in its centre. This needle being 
magnetised, and thus suspended, will always 
point in the same direction, one end being 
directed to the north, the otheato the south; 
and it thus enables the sailor to go in any 
direction he may desire, h'or if he knows 
where these points are, he cun tell the east 
and west ; and if, as is always done, a card 
is placed below the needle, with the inter- 
mediate points careftilly marked upon it, he 
has no difficulty in steering exactly to any 
place of which he knows the position j and Itg. <1* 

thus the compass is to the sailor on the 

pathless deep just what the direction-post battery Is represented at A, and the dilTer* 
is to the traveller. Now, if we take such a ent stations at B, at each of which the 
needle as we have described, and suspend it needles have their north pedes upwards ; 
vertically on an axis passing through its anj the wire conveying the currettkt passes 
centre, and then, by means of a wire, pass in tliC same direction round all, and lastly 
a current from our battery round it thus, returns to the other pole of the hatteiy ; 

tlius the current, leaving the battery by me 
copper or positive end, c, will traverse the 
wire in the direction of the arrows, deflect 
tlie needles in the same direction at the 
different stations, and return to the zinc or 
negative end of the battery by the same 
wire. 

We will now tell you a very curious 
about the return of the current. Tlfc 
return vnre is not necessary, nor is it now 
put in practice ; for a man named Btem* 
heil proved, in 1837, that if we buried de^p 
Yiff. 5. in the ground the end of the attach- 

ing it to a plate of metal, the eaa^ itself 
the needle will take up a new position at would conduct the curreUt ba<flt again, thus 
right angles to that which it maintaiued saving the cost of a return wire. Thus, 
bSbro, indicated by the dotted lines, in the fl^ire above, we have represented 
Whether the upper point, or north pole, of this by ^ted lines, and marked tne diree* 
t^ nee^e moves to tW right or left in tkm ^f the rettium current by douUeim^i^ 
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K 0 being t^e plates of meta^ end having 
tbe wires attached to them. 

I mnst now try and ej^plain to yim the 
metromont by which cMWitonication is 
made with the battexy, and which is quali- 
fied not only to sendt but also to receive 
signals It is represeUted below; Fig. 7 
being the exterior^ and Fig. 6 interior. 
The needles in Pig. 7 (fbr there are usually 
two) are on the same axis as the ones on 
which the electric current adis, only their 
poles are reversed,— the north pole of the 
one being ophite the south pole of the 
o^ery by which the effect of the earth’b 
magnetism is annulled, and they are the 
more powerftilly influenced by the electric 
current. It is hj means of these enter 
needles that the sisals are read : they are 
prevented from deflecting too fhr from their 
vertical or upright position by two ivory 
studs, one on each side ; and thus the Sig- 
nallmg is rendered more certain and rapid 
than if they were allowed to oscillate further 



Pig. 7, 


The handles at the lower part cf the instou- 
xuent are for moving we barrel in the 
Interior, the one at the side for ringing a 
signal bel^ wliich is also effected by eieo- 
ladcity. 

Byplgure 8, we are looking at the back 
ef l^^lpBtmment,. the case being removed. 


B is the cofl of wire fbr passing a current 
of electricity round a megnetio needle sus- 



pended in it b^ its axis. In the former 
drawing, the wire passes but once round 
the ueeme; but by Grinding it round several 
times, as toe shown> the effect is greatly 
increased. W, W, are tbe wires which 
transmit the current to and from the dis- 
tant station. We will now see, first, how 
the instrument is calculated to reoeipe sig- 
nals. 0 is a cylmder of box-wood, capped 
at each end widi brass ; D, F, H, 0, are 
slips of metal, the shape of which is seen 
clearly on the left side of the barrel ; a 
piece of wood, £, prefeds Itom the front of 
the case, having a lUfltal bar, about au inch 
in length, inserted through the end, stand- 
to across il^ as in the figure. Now, if 
Vf] W", are connected at the distant station 
with the two poles of a battery, a^ourrent 
will pass along one of tlieee Wires," W, and 
along the slip of metal, 0, to the coil, B, 
having in its passage round this deflected 
the needle, thereby making a signal: it 
will descend by o, Jown the 3ip of metal, as, 
thence to tlie spring, e (which is a part of 
the same slip), through thU metal bar to s, 
and dience by F to W', and to the other 
pole of the batter y. We have told you that 
this return wire, W*', is not used m prac- 
tice ; nor is it: but by stinposing it to 
exist here, the aiieotion of tiiie current is 
more easily understood. We have, by the 
dotted lines, shown die buried plate at- 
tached to ihk wire. Tou dmuld look well 
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At thA fignre, and re^ tl^A deaci^taon of 
Teo«lvftkg aignidfl severtd ^ ‘jfm. see 
it clearfy ; for tbon^ At ib4 

apparatus appeare lb is 

not so; these slim |AA«iy so onriott|ly 
shaped, helnff all it ins^uired iso eee#>« 
signals; to send them, tlie cs^linder 0 is 
added, the action of 'wiU AAw 

explain. The farthest miA of it is jpined 
to one of the handlof seiGEn in Fig. 7, 
which it is made to vototve in eithp direc- 
tion. Supposing, iih^^ure zhove this bah^e 
so as to canse the small sslatal pin z to press 
against the spring % ^ can thus reihO>ve 
the end of tkiS spring iVom the short bar 
against wl^ it restect whilst the pin y at 
the other endof tbesiyltiider will touch the 
curved end of the slip F (both these pins 
are fixed into the metA^ caps at the ends of 
the cylinder). The cun^t will now paM 
from the battery by the spring H to the 
brass cap of the cylkider, theitoe by the 
pin e to e being removed firom the short 
bar, and the current thus eat off in that 
directioii, it will ^esf to ^ vhioli is a part 
of the some ^p as^d^Ace round the eoil 
defierting the neOdw» and passing to the 
next etatioa by 4the sl|p o, and wire W, will 
deflect the neewthem, and return by the 
earth current to Although it U a 
crooked path, the eleeflric current traverses 
it so ijuickly that no perceptible time elapses 
between tbw movement of the needle at oar 
own instrument and the vanons needles of 
all the telegraphs on the line. Each han^e 
has a separata cylinder, and each needle a 
separate coil, oUe only beiiig reptOs^ted 
for the sake oi dearness.' Every wora of 
the message sent is spelt letter by letter, 
aocQjrding to the numhW of times that each 
needle ^^ves. The following is one of the 
usual alphabets, and (ae in Fig. 7) this is 
commonly inscribed on the mce of the 
instrument. It is the code of a stogie 
needle ; — 

A-^One movement to the left. 

A--Twoleft« 

0- ^Three 

ID^FoUr left, 

£— >Okie left, one right. 

F"-One left, two right. 

G— One left three right. 

H— Two left, fNAe i igbt. 

1— Two left; two right. 

J— Two left, three right. 

K— Three left, sue nghU 

L— Three left, two right, 

M— Four left, one rl^t. 

N-'-One right. 


tMTwe right. 

ft— iTwedght^ (STO WPk 


With two noedlee tW ilUahei is some- 
what Afferent i; hut yop now undmrft 
stand how the movement of the fteedlee 
can. signify words; and we dtink, yon mnst 

now hfl.v« ft verv ctMtA liloift of 


of an electric telegraph. We shall now show 
you how the alarum tk tung by dectdflaty, 
to give the clerk at *0b insirunient npti^ 
that a message is about to he 4ent to b^, 
that he may be at his post:^ said ready to 
watch the needles^ and read. 

Wonderful as it may appear, an electric 
current passing round a {dece of soft iron 
will instantly convert it into a magnet 
but its magnetic properties cease as soon 
as the current stops. In the telegraph 
alarum this efieot of electricity is thus 
applied; — A Is ft piece ftf soft iron, bent 
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into die form of a herse-shoe; some covered 
copper wire is wound round il^ the ends, 
B and C> being left loose ftir ^e at' 

eonneeting them with llm h|%ieiy. 11 k a 
piece of steel, connected wlm the leye^ i! ; 
the other end of whldi forms ft detent of 
catch, which fafts into one of the notches 
in the wheel, F. This wheels ifktish ^ 
catch is yemoved, will revolve hy#i|#wll|. 
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an<4 Hke the movement in a oemmon 
acts on the hammer^ H, wliioK 
bell, d. B and C m oonne^Jtad 
distant station by a i«dr6y as UiMwi' 
apparatus. 'Wbea l3i« lbar^iiw|r 

at tliat BtatSon jB^ands p ^TX9it» MlSw 
buttery along lids A wS&. bgodnl# %' 
magnet, and Mmot «ba 
by means of ^tbo Xsonri^ yvM relofisa tba 
wheel, F> and ilia dlo4t-^<wlc vfll caiM 
the hammer In bell, ^ds i^l 

call the attenldon^flMi <q|»erator, tilU 
retnm the signid and traii^ the moiwindt 
of the needles, read l3o» mesiage^ and lend 
the reply in the saM manner^ 

This ia ika wbcde meehantain Of the eleo* 
trie tnlegfaph^av^ij^dk is certainly the grund^ 
est of modern 'inventions. ^ It has 1>een 
oonthmally improvedf in various vrgys, 
since it WHS nret invented, by different 
scientific individtuds; and there are several 
dtfforcntly-constrttetM instruments in use 
on the different lines of railway. !Ilie 
wires which connect ilie different instru* 
ments are, in England, supported bn posts, 
having small rings of earthenware attached 
to them, through H'hich they pass. These 
wires are covet^ with idiro, and evsiy pre- 
caution is taken to Inmlate them, tliat the 
electric current may not escape into the 
earth on its passage. On the Continent^ 
and in the streets of London, the posts are 
done away with, and the wires, cased in 
gutta-percha, are buried in tlie earth. We 
must now state that means of this 
apparatus, messages have lately been sent 
under the sea ; so that a ^rson in France 
can converse with onts in England ! This 
invention was completed in IBSI, when 
Dover and Calais were thus connected ; 
and the same has recently been effected 
with ragnrd to Ireland. This is eertainly 
a triumph of art, and shows us how much 
may be done by the united labours of 
sc "entifio men ? and, we may remind our 
younger readers that, before such great 
works can be accomplished, the most un- 
wearied diligenoe and patience must be 
exercised. Days and years of study, with 
resolution to overcome every drawback and 
difficulty, can alone lead to such valuable 
results; and^if our young fiends would 
4kare the gloiy, ih^ must also take part 
ati4 imi^tate the diligenee of the g^at 
laWtes oi* these modern wonders. 

conclude this paper by a short 


aooounft of the aloeferki nable, or the wive* , 
IWpa, that wontats Hie ^betric current 
aiialar the sea. This is ffmned of fosr 
t^ipstinet md avndifotert of the 

, Metficity ^ ew^ tk^maoed in gutla^reha, 
^ «team power into a 
wplat fuar fida is % coating <ff hempen 
is again covered 
She same ; and, lastly, 
a nf into a kind of net- 

prv$k enoisclss 'M^bole; this last being 
gfffuaalaed, oriSMitad with aiiic, to keep it 
rnsfffom Stpilft together a large*, 
hepify^f and dttruble ^Qablni calculated to 
resist tite jd^ock «f ationhs, and otlier casu- 
alties. It ties nt the hffStean of the sea, 
and thso^efNe qnlbs^ of tixe reach of the 
maw vessels whhTh oross its path ; 

and ny its means daily mteroourho is car- 
ried 'on between $Vance and England. 
Such is the dleetric telegraph; and w'ell 
worthy iii it of the admiration of all ; and 
'#6 trust that this enphiziation of its various 
parts wtyi malfe it oease to be a mystery, 
to even otir ymmMit^lreaders. But whilst 
wie marvel at ibiSiS|ietniity idiich has made 
the eleotric ffutd subject to the will of man, 
wc must not fbre^ who it is that set those 
mighty laws which govern ihe lightning 
itself (the same ffnid in its grandest and 
most mjystericpB oonditioni). Man may 
turn nature's lawu to his own use, and 
ingenuity mdy seem to command the ele- 
ments ; but let bis talents be what they 
may, they are ever oircumscribed by fixed 
rules, established by nature's Lord; and 
all the honour of me a^ahdest inventions 
of our day is due to Miia ahmo who dl- 
videth wisdom to fijvery man according To 
the good pleasure cf His will, and betbre 
whom all the grandeur of sclenc^ all the 
great achievements of art, are as nothing. 
As tlie poet of the ^Seasons’* beautiihlly 
says— 

** And 5'(pt was ©v*ry falt’idng tongue of man, 
Almighty Father t silent in thy proise. 

Thy works tiicmselves would raise a general 
voice. 

Even In the depths of sohitoy woods. 

By human foot untrod, pnoelaiin thy power, 

And to the g^fe celestial Thae lasound. 

The eternal cause, aupiMprt, and end of Ah.” 
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KOtnri) D’OYLKT. 


the woek-*table friend. 


, 6 Qham, 1 long with 6 ohiwn after itit<^ 


each of the two next epacea, repeat 

Jlouf, ^16 double crochet into n«t 

space of last row, 3 chain^ i Ho into next 
8^e, 3 chain, rewat. 

m Rok?,— HI Do on Dc of last row, 4 
chain. Ho on Hc» 4 chain, repeat. 

He on He of last row, 6 
chain, Dc on He, 6 chain, repeat, 

llfhJltnff . — 14 He, beginning on aeoono 
of the 16 in last row, 4 chain, I He m spaoe 
made by first 6 chain of last row, 4 chain, 
1 Dc in next space, 4 chain, r^at. 

12iA J2 (mo.— 12Hr, begnming ae Ww, 4 
chain, 1 Dc in first space, 4 chain, ^ lwg» 

3 chain, 1 long) in middle space, 4 <^m* 
Dc in next space, 4 chain, repeat. 

l3iA How —10 Dc^ he^nmng w before 

4 chain, 1 Dc, with ithain after it xn each 

of the two next spaces, 1 long (8 J 

double long, 3 chain, 1 double # 


BOUm) D’OTLEY. 

ifn/fj Mii/«.-«EvaaB*8 Boar’s-head Crochet Cot- 
ton, No. 8, 


8 Chain, unite and work. 

-Roa?.— 1 Do 4 chain 8 times. 

2nd Bow 1 Dc into space made bjr 4 

chain of last row, 6 chain, repegt. 

3rd ieow.— 8 long into space made by 6 
chain of last row, 8 chain, repeat. 

4«a iJoio.— 6 long, beginning on second 

e _ -x A 


TTW Aitviv*— — V ava#|^ — 

long of last row. 4 chain, repeat. 

5th J^QW . — 4 long, beginning on second 


5th J^ow . — 4 long, bemnmng on secona 
of 6 long In last row, 6 ^ain, repeat. 

Row . — 2 long, beginning on second of 
4 long in last 4 chain, 1 long in apace 
made by 6 chain of last row, 4 chains re- 
peat. 

7th Row.— 1 long between 2 long of last 
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TH» PABHOMAO* IJUP-l*At, 


elialji, 1 lang) la t ®r^^’ 

1 Do, iriOi 4 chain after it in each of the 

beginning: ae hrfore, 4 
Atmiiif 1 Di, with 4 chiun a^ it into dl 
hot we centre epaoe, in which work (l 
long, » chiun, 1 double W) 4 
I isl with 4 chain after into the 

'^•C^JS5;!b.«.nning..befine the 

nwaainaeroftherowtohethee^aethelast. 

Do. beginning a» before, 
ther^neMer of the tow ^eatae aa Ae 

k 4*1 4 rViA SDftCo woirk 


bain, I De ill werjr ^ 

• , will to»m a ^tte, ^ 

, which wnst he 2?’ 

1 one worlidi*#* AivAher. Bie 





THE PAB 80 N 4 CE LBAF-MAT 
Mafft'ntlt— Of wtiite, bUfrk, and wx *hadrt of 
irrpim, each thwe MkeliiVg and one baU of silver 

tWUte 


B 3 gin witk white. 

Work as fax as the Bth row tlie same ia 
in the D’Oyley hefhr© aescribed. 

Bth ^on;.— JBegifl with Wack wool, knd 
worl^ 14 Pc in bj^b ttiade by 6 chaio W 
last rowg 8 chaSu, I)c in net% space^ 3 ohabi, 

I’epBUitei: 

Bth J?ote^^l 2 Pc, hegmnittg with darkbac 
green oil second of 14 Po in last row, 4 
chain, Pc on Pc, repeat* 


sBOosvn BsanBe 

lOtft /Jm— 10 Pc, beginning on Snd Dc 
aa before, 0 chain, Pc on Pc# repeat 
«ainp gHinn. 

« Pp b^jlnning w 

cMn, 11^ In apbde ntade hy fin 

of laat row, 4 diain, 1 Pc in next 
fliaiii, repeat. 


beibns, 4 

i 6 

0 pa«i »4 


ORNAKBHTAt 1EICR 


rOUKTH 9HAJ>S. 

chain, 1 Dc (i09il(^||i 

3 oham 1 MifM 
Dc iu aex|3^^fti^4 

V W9W* «llilbA ^ ' 

iZth 13^ 0i h^USuc^i % ' 

chain, 1 4 1^ aH 

but the m (1 ki^ 

3 chain, 1 ^Qiiim 

loo^ 3 ctmfc, % An^yAjiSliln, X wkh 

4 chain smhliialttg 

spaces, reii^ 

^ 4n|e^ Maas. 

IM i^ as hbforef, im 

rest of thfMl^ sa^ #s tb« Iasi 
l6rA Vork 1 Dc, 

5 chain i» MeS telsslng ^ 2 Dc os 

last row * " 

Now wijlfti a hit sRvoi^tidsly tie 3o^ 
e\ery alhSfsiiata loaf, |MUMi«g t%» twist 
through thf^ 4itt of lilii; jleaf anS tha 4 chain 
neat the l0ti$ la tho 0th tow* Smad 
out tlie ht^ aMft luad the 

above direwiiiotts he li^owed, |Ui 

elegant mat tidU hO ihe ves^ 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR Wj^KINQ ORNA- 
MENTS IN RICE SSELL-WORK. 
[staex ABTioLS.] 

The term ‘^shell-work** may, perhaps, 
suggest to our readers those ga^, andsame> 
times gaudy, hut often ve^ striking gtpups 
of brightly-tinted shell flowers, wmch we 
meet with at moat watering-places. These ! 
certainly form showy ornaments for the 
table or mantelnieoe, but axe scarcely 
adapted for ladies’ Workf the plaster, stiff 
wire, rough colours, and actnal hard w-orh, 
being matters by no means fitted for 
**DaI]este end dainty fingers !” 

The shell-work we propose to teach is 
a very different affair^ its lightness and 
purity of looh- adapting it p^uliarly for 
wreaths, m sprays for file hidr or cbess; 
and the matenals of which it is composed, 
rendering it an elegant drawing-room 
ocot^patfon, as well as one cafottUted to 
call forth the artistic taste and 
powers of the worker; for it is capable of 
infinite vanety* 





iia4,i>-i>naisi nr ama hant^woiuc. 
grains of rice; they are hron^ AmtU 


These who would atudy economy ahR do 
not mind making a pilgrmu^ fo Ikat 
Smithfield, wUl often ohtailn tbem 
cheaply fioax those miseehianeouB dealem 
who purchase ^e foreign shells and onti* 
osities brought nom abroad liy safioza, 4 
pint of these shells will go a great W 9 ^* 
Before we can set to work tV 
must he cleaned and prepared, Fog 
purpose, the first thing to he dptte tib ^1^ 
a strosfg yet fine-pomfod pm, to foaa fifim 
shell ftom any grit or dirt w1^ nildy wa 
aoimmulated in the Interior^ 4m a 

strong, sharp pair of eoisson|,A m ^ 
the s»e of a pin*s point k fo be #i|#d off 
foom the extreme tip pf each dMt, so ps to 
leave a tmr hole there, m0» fhsn the 
eye of a nuddlamalflil^^ 

Is u manipifiaiboilt can^ as, if It 

is rongWy deswh Jw ke0e e» 
be 
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be Neither eboald tbe worker 

ftbbp over the shell while clip|^g % 
1%^, the bit of shell sni^^ off we»^ ie 
jl^ intb ^e eyes, it would ooeneion HMh 
ixtitOrtion and pAiik. ^^raetdOe will aobi^ 
etiable any one to oH^ the sh^ raipidly 
and evenly. 

In order to set about ticO«^fl(heU'*work 
tidily and j^temattoalll^ it will be necses* 
sary to have a 4os^ f&ttle square card* 
board trays or boxes, ahont three or font 
inches square^ and two inohes deep. I^hese 
can be easily made tW>m white or coloured 
card-board, and should be sd contrived that 
they may ^ into one another, and^ all be 
contained in one large tray or box of 
similar material, and covered over by one 
cover. 

As the ^ells are out, let them be sorted 
into three^divisions, the small, the middle- 
siised, and the large shells. Wlien all are 
clipp^, put them £to three separate basins; 
pour over them cold water enough to cover 
the shells, and to stand about an inch above 
tiiem. Into this water put soda and 
mottled soap, In ^e proportion of half an 
ounce of each to a ftdl pint of water; the 
soap should be shreded. Cover the basins, 
and set them on a hob, or in an oven, near 
ft good fire; stir tip tbe whole occasionally, 
and let It remain until the water Is scald- 
ing hot, not longed^. Then mb the shells 
gently with the hands, and ponr off that 
water; and havihg riUs^ the shells, add a 
fiiWsh supply of Water, and put in only soap 
this time. Let it agaih stand 1^ the fire 
Wntit hot, stirring it occasionally; then 
again mb the shells gently betsreen the 
hands, pour off the soa^ water, and rinse 
tiiem thoroughly with clear, cold water. 

lay d soft, folded towel on the table; 
put atrtmt ft table-spOonM at a time of 
shells on this towel, and turning another 
fold cff it over, mb them gently, but sufii- 
(dently to ftee them ftoxu medsture. HaVe 
rjtedy ft silk handkerchief, aUd remove 
tteu to thia, and polith them with it, and 
thetk transfor them to one <ff the boxes, and 
smtiiig it on tile hob, let it stand there 
umil tbe shells feel worm, shildng it occa- 
sloually in order that all iUay be equally 
dried. They will now be ready for Use, 
aUd Ought to have a pskNfy, white, polished 
atMtearknee. 


TaMMiN^e that too nemeh toan or soda» 
or t0cin|||4P*^ degree of heat in the water. 


ur too long a soaking, win make them look 

S ow; while too mudb heat when dry- 
will crack them or tender them brittle, 
too* little will leave a moisture about 
tlmm which wiH tarhith the other parts of 
tite work. 

The next important item to tiie shells is 
the silver wire. This is bought on reels, 
by the ounce, and can be obtSbied of any 
of tiie large |;^ld and silver bulUon ftinge- 
makees and wire-drawers In the city. 

Bvons’s Derby Crochet Cotton* is doubt- 
less well known to most of our readers, we 


will compare tbe difierent sited wires re- 
quired to the different numbers of thin 
cotton of similar aitef coarsest silver 

wire we ever need would be about the 


calibre of No. 10 ** Derby Cotton;** the 
next about that of No. 16; and the finest 
about the size of No. 24 or No. 90. The two 
latter are those chiefly used for leaves, 
flowers, Ao., ihe coarsest being generally 
only employed for the stem on to which 
the varions componeint parts of a wreath or 
spray are to be grafoed, of for baskets, or 
ornamental groups; our ahn being light- 
ness, not only of appearance but of Veight, 
we use the thinnest wire we can, consistently 
with firmness. 

The largest shells ate chiti9y used for 
baskets; the middle-sited hua Small one^ 
for flowers and leaves. £ 1 ^^ kind ts to be 
contained in its own box. 

Into another of the boxes cut some two 
or three hundred lengths of the middle- 
sized wire, each pteckc measuring about two 
and a-half inohes, 

Naving now made all our preparations, 
We will set to work, and see how aH the 
various separate portions of the head-dress 
riven at the commencement of tifis ar- 
ticle are made, and how they are put to-* 


This cut shows the maimer in which 
eveiy shell required for 

\ leaves or flowers mnst be 
prepared. We call it 
^•wiring the Sheila.'^ In 
order to it, theehell 
mnst be taken between 
the folger and thumb of 
the left hand, with its 
pohit towards tite tip of 
tile finger, and its open^ 
tnutted upwards; then one of the two- 
«ttd*a-half inch lengths of Wire, Which We 
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> directed ahould l»e pr^pvumiK vmt I)b tttkea 
m tb^ right hand^ aad oiae vdA tfii ft piaed 
ill at the pomt^ imd out at lha t/S 

the ehell^bbd m tldrd »of it draMEa tbran^ 
and tfien tttt»ied<Mrer <m. lta«|f$ ike ^slSaMl 
Ttrire being then between ibnndt 
and finger of the right bnnd!» tamt 

be tam^ rnimdaiA rennd nntil the wiiee 
ora auffieientl^f twiflted together^ to hold the 
shall driniy* In * vaity ekort time thit 
roanipula^on will beocnio an fbmiliar that 
It wiU be pQilbiitiied wltli netoiushmg eaea 
and diapa^toh* 

Ea^ the winad afa«$hi aorted, layii^ the 
binidV onea m « kox to ibomseke% and 
the middle^aiBed onea alao in a box. to 
tU^a^dvea^ and with the ihelle nU towarda 
ana and ; lot whhn wn eome to make 
the dowei»,d& 0.9 kt ia4aatont9hiag howmnah 
tima will h0 aiwed by our benign able at 
once to pnt enr handa on the portion we 


more of shellaf aoeojiidfng to the purpose we 
have in view* we nattt proceed to make 
them up. 

A hid, Ilka the one icpraaenied, may be 
made of any 
^ y|jL n a m b o r of 

\w ahella> from 

fifteeiv 
or even ^we^ 

veorir small 
afy'"S P* I Wif B/r A eh^ahonldba 

I 'pm I Hi, f chaaen for liie 

^ ^ apex, an^then 

doated so aa 
to mcxelae ia 
sixe towards 

the item« They should alt be piokod tm, 

and laid ready for nae befoste We be^ to 
^^oran the leaC 

Take the emoU eoutral, or top shell he^ 
tween thei finger and thumb of the left 
hand, aUnw sh^l itself and abouh an 
mgbth af an h»dh of the twisted w^ to 

rig^of the shell tein^’towards yocu £^e 
the firat pair of shells and insert one on 
either aide of the centaMl o&w foavlng ifowat 
the tenth of m iaoh of twistod wire be* 
tween the Shelia and their jmelloiL 
the wire of the twiddle sheu; then, wpt 
the finest wm^ bind them all together by 


tud^ sgtha 

^inMsr Of aii> Mi whett tlm s^ 
of ^ells SMW to bo addo^ ia:rii^lged, M 
honid onin Ifons Ipd simar 

dfortnnoe; m 

lewvifig the wires Wwowt W . shell aim 
tbs stem a long# «l Mi pair, 

keeping all dbe openings one w^, and 
taking care to Idnd the dtom end 

compactly, and espwdaUy to avpsd leaving 
any prqjeoting an^ or ppliicta of Wbe, as 
these not only look nntl^,^lhtli«re ewoes^ 
sivdy inoonvenfont if the worE is {ntende^ 
for wear. . 

The flower bad is formed hj wing elae 
of the lengths af ^wiro, 
threading a shell on i^ and 
then a email fioman pearl ' 
bead, and then a second 
shell, and twisting the wire 
toke^themallfito^ It will 


that the head coxnea between \ 

the 0 points of the shells, > 

and that both epenlngs He 
the same way. 

This ts whatr we tem « **siiig[e,” or 
^simple fiower.''*^ It is 
coimposeA of five wired 
shells of eqmd sice: fikt 
^ JSUr opetiiflgs afb nil tmad 

inwmtm, and iht wfcea 
\ bound togsiher immsh 

\ diafoly bmow the jMnhts 

of the iheQs fimly M 
eompamly, idl im way 
down to the veiy entrMty. 

This double ftower is cimapnaad of seven** 
teen ahsHa — via., 
twelve small one^ _ AS 

and five of a middle |n WB^ 

sice. The five are 
tatwg^ as In the ^ 

twmve are made up mmK SmS^ 

into four leafiots' m 

three eac^ put to^ 

gether in the way b 1 

1^ is commenced; fw \ 

these ate bound on 

to tlw fiowet, behiigaiMwad ovmdt round 


to tlw fiowet, beiwgarnai^ftd nvmdjr round 
and BO as fobaaiivn i^ewi n ^pi^er 
of an inch of Ifo sttem above 
tion with and fha saanf^Wng^ *d‘ 
wire hstwpen ihe pair of Mi 
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Uail«i and the stem. B^d them into their 
iv^hen the flower is completed. 
Ark>ther variety of Sower here ghr^ 
composed of twelve 
amall sheila^ eo 
ranmd as to leave 
half an inch of wire 
between the point of 
each Bhell and the 
place where we begin., 
to bind it; all tlie 
openings &oe np^ 
wards. The shells 
are tc bo arranged 
Kke the ^kes of a wheel. 

Wheat^ra may be made of any num- 
ber of shells^ S’om eighteen to thirty, and 




of either small or middle-sirnd shells. One 
h taken as an apoX) then a pair net one on 
^her side of it, then one in the centre; 
dSon another pair, and so on, binding them 
on, almost close to the point of each shell, 
and potting ih here and there three-quarter- 
inch lengUis of the mlddle-siaed wire, to 
resembl^o the beards. 

This la a rejtfosenta- 
tloh of an ornamental 
group the ^lls cho- 
sen for it ihotild he thO 
largeones. Three lengths 
of Wire (middie-siM), 
measuring nboot four or 
fite inches, most be cut 
0^ A ^XU fhWed^ 
on ^ wirs^ the ^ i 
foliiW double, a 
two llpi to it just to 
maintOIr 1)tte shell in its place, and then 



the double wipe wound round a good sized 
pin to give it that spiral form. The 
three, when doiie> luce boutid ti^tber at 
the bottom for nb<mt a quarter or an inch, 
and mounted on an inch or two of the 
oo^mest wire. 

In binding leaves, flowers, the fine 
wire slionld not be out off until the leaf, or 
whatever it may be, is complete, as it is 
deshrahle to avoid ends and roughnesses. 

We could amphiy these notices, but we 
consider that the engtnviogs wlR be enffi- 
clont to show our readefs ^e kind of 
groups that can be atihinged, and suggest 
to inventive and tastefijl v^di a muHi- 
tnde of other combinations. 

With regard to their at^ustment into 
sprays, or wreaths, we can say but lit- 
tle, because that is so much a matter of 
taste. A light and graceful appearonce 
should be aimed at, and the work neither 
crowded too closely tocher, nor loft too 
straggling It will often be advisable to 
mount a flower on a copple of inches of the 
coarse wiie, in order to lengthen the stem, 
and it may then be grouped with a bud, 
or with spiral shells; but no rules can be 
laid down in an optional matter like this. 
The Ibundation stem, or that firom which 
all the sprays of the head-dress given at 
the commencement of this article hangs, 
should be of doume coarse wire; and the 


stems of the sprays of single coarse wire. 
All are to be bound on with ihe finest wirt, 
and as neatly and as lightly as is consistent 
with firmness. 

Oajre must be taken not to tarnish the 
wire by too much handling, especially whh 
warm hands, or by unnecessary exposure to 
the atmosphere. When not in use, the 
reels should always be kept enveloped in 
silver paper. 

The leaves of various sizes, the flowers of 
different kinds, and the <^er portions, 
should be consigned naeh to me boxes 
appropriated for niem, as fast as they are 
made, and not all heaped together in One 
inextricable mass. 

In our next article we sltall describe the 

Composite Riee-Shell-Work,*’ which will 
present to our lady pupils a variety of or- 
namental arrangement. 

This pileasing art is weH worldly the 
pains and patience of alt 

Who in w<nk both txmtmtmmt and hspplaets 
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SELBOENi: 

CEAPTfiB JX* 
ah' mrBxPBdtEA 

There is an elastic ener^ in youth wlueh 
sorrow can n«v«r wholly ovei^oomO. If the 
buoyant spirit he for a time Aepressedi the 
period of reaetioiioomesmlast; andaithom^ 
the first few days after the arrival of Oheadm 
Maitland, in London, appeared to him abont 
the most melancholy im had ever passed, 
it was not long heftare he began to regard 
Ills position wi^ less" gloomy fbrebotL 
ings, and tO look Upon the future with a 
more hopeful eye4 Actdine occimation, too^ 
which IS a wohderftil tonic in these mala- 
dies of the mind, contributed its usual 
salutary effect. Much of his time and 
attention were necessarily directed to the 
arrangements preparatory to hk departure; 
and with the exception nf thcf evenings, be ; 
had but little time for refiectlon upon the j 
past. 

It was a doll Kovehiber day, of that i 
description which jliondon alone can pro* > 
duce in periiction; a thick drizzlmg rain 
was hegmniag to fiiU; so dense was the 
atmosphere, that the lamps had been lighted 
and were flaming through the heavy yellow 
fog with an almost supernatural lustre, as 
Charles Maitland wended his way along 
the crowded thoroughfare of Oxford Street* 
He was just about to turn into Strafcfbtd 
Place, when a light touidi was laid on his 
arm. He started and turned round* A 
femaie figure, muified and closely yeiled, 
was standing near him ; hut there was I 
nothing in either her dress or appearance 
which afiorded him the slightest hint to* 
wards reco^ition, 

<*What IS your business with met” he 
said at last. * 

« You know me hot, then ; tty, now# if 
you can remember?*' and as i^e said thme 
words the stranger raised her imil. 

She was young, and might once have 
been called beautiful; but the 11^ of 
youth and beauty seemed to have^^ed 
away from her pale face. Her dark 
eye shone with a wild lustre; her ware 
wan and colourless, and trimos left 
upon her features by care andsonrow mmld 
not readily be mistaken* A dim remMo 
branee fiaslmd for a moment across the 
memory of Maitland, but faded as it came. 


indaed^knoir you#'* he siUd; 
“ but i^jiliem war I can be 

of use to you* xm wM ivihtd the 

fimt cf yimr beiii^ W^ make 

difference*** ^ ^ 

am nat a «sh6#ng^>%b I be 

mure terriUy Ijmm i fo 

have uaasad m yopr^me* 

mory,* 

. %at voice ! I haw^ wmwhr jheflwA k 
before, and yet it seems imppssimle^ ^Stood 
heavens, Who can you bef*^ 

^ Tour cousin Constance, ouoe Qmmhmce 
Mortimer! Pa you know me now?'* 

What ! Conststme alone in l|| strtel» 
at this hour, without oompaniosPor pto^ 
Sector! What strange thing is this? Wnene 
is your husband?*’ 

''I will tell you all, if you will accom* 
pany me to my home ; it is not far ftom 
nence, in Bryanstone Street. 1 am in 
great mkery and sorrow ; but sometbing 
tells me you been sent for my deh- 
veranoe •,*" and S|s she spoke Ihese words# 
the poor girl burst into tears. 

"Nay, Constanea, be calm, I Will caH 
a carriage and see yott to your house* How 
is it they never tola Wpa a Word all tikk 
at Selbome? 1 had no Other idea than 
that you were well and*hii||mr*^ 

" Well and happy ! To W meaning Uf 
those words 1 have been long a stranger* 
My poor father, as you are awors^ broke off 
all intercourse with our relations, and I was 
unwilling, in my altered ciroumstanees, to 
make any attempt to resume it#' whi^h I 
feared might sut^eot my motive to n^t- 
construction.'* 

"Altered circumstanoeal JUl^nsseen^ 
very strange. But let me hand yon into the 
carriage. vHien we are at home yousMB 
tell T Pe alL** 

Thus it was that Maitland, for the 
time, became acauainte<^ with the 
Stan^ under which his uncle had died. 
:i^t he heard, too, firom the vm ef Con- 
stance, a stoty as sad and so»iMftiIin its 
details as it was unetepec^o* It b^d of 
unkindnsks, amouniing fo un the 

part of him for whom uonskpime given 
up so much ; of poverty, broken health* 
wounded feellagif i^tha truth of all of 
which, in themj||mfflhenimt<u^ well 
as in the humtilphode of which shesoaimed 
the solitary oci%aiit» were only tod pain- 
foUy manifest. ^ 
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imt»t lihie man, OonstaaGa/* He 
iiU4; ehaU not temmxi nn^er Hh 

roef an iMr longer than in abjKdtiteliy ae# 
odwary.’' 

A1«3 ! whither ain 1 to go? What wiU 
h^ome of me? He allows me a piltaiu^ 
wftoh le hardly soffibleat Ibr my suppent. 
Be ie now eonetantly ahsent Air wMe 
months together^ and when he does return, 
his aots of Tiolenoe often mi^e me slmd> 
der.” 

“Yon shall go to Selhoime, my poor 
Constatioe ; I will write to my mot^r this 
very night.*" « 

“I aim|post grateful for your kindness, 
hut he i^mld consent to nothing of that 
kind. Some time since he uttered the moat 
firi^htfa} imprecations heoause I wiehed to 
write to Lady Kaltland myself.'* 

he in town now, do you suppose ? 
How loi^ may it bo sitjce yon have seen 
him?’* 

** Not for a week. He is, I believe, in 
London ; but he lives principally at some 
dub, tlie name of which he oaretally con- 
ceals from nee. I have never been able to 
find xt out.’* 

‘‘Do none of the servants know his 
haunts?* 

“Ko. When be is in town he comes but 
once a^week, and that generally late in the 
evening.” 

" Upon what day generally ?*• 

•* tBatorday almost always.” 

*‘XhiS is Saturday. I will wait, upon 
the chance of Ms making his appearance; 
and in the meantime vtm can ti^ me aUy 
ftlprther particulars of your sad stoiy you 
mS^ wish me to hef^r.” 

But the aigltai^ii and exertion, with the 
J i f e myeo p a m her therughts to the melau- 
oboly past, had been too much for the poor 
sufikner. She fidnted away, and her features 
assumed an amot of such deatk-like pidlor, 
that Hall^and, idasmed, rimg the bell vio- 
leuUy for assistance. 

^0>sk! It’s nothing, ** said a coarse- 
looking servant, who m^e u^atunce 
ilE answer to fhe summons. ‘’Miasua is 
often talcen poorly in this way.” 

** X wish you would go at mot and flail 
a doctor/* said HaitlaiuL 

come-4o in % fotr miimteB. T 
havt seen her nmolt wme/*x*eplied the 

This pCt^jjigestication proved eorrecL Not 


mesof momenta elapsed before consciousness 
gra&ally returned; and a sudden flush, 
sticoeedbag to the deadh4ike paleness, 
mantled over the neejk, and lUouxited to the 
brow of Onstanoe as a loud knock pealed 
OB the street door. 

he, OlMudesi for (Ms sake aay 
nothing tu^iud,** she faintly ejaculated, 
as she sank back ou the sofo quite ex- 
hausted* She looked mom wan and 
wasted than ever; her eyes Were ‘foil of 
tears as she turned them an imploxing 
glance towards the doc^, which was flung 
open in another instant. If aitland tniened 
at the sound, and there, foce to fkee witli 
the aatound)^ visitor, Ck>x^iiim. Tbb- 
vTi.raBf 

" Why! it is Trevyhrant^ 

The Colonel smiled quietly, and bowed 
with an ur of grave politeness. While 
Constance, looking distractedly foom one 
to the other, exclamfod, “ Tretylv^ I No, 
his name is Montague — ^Herbert Montagne. 
This, Charles, is my^ husband.** 

The youz^ sailor* started as if a serpeut 
had stung him, while the Odlonel, with 
au air of easy xonclokmce, proceeded to in- 
quire after hk health and the welfare of his 
friends at Selbome. 

The ofEronteiy of the man took Maitland 
so much by surprise, that It was some 
moments before he cOuld find his voieow 
“You look su^rised, xny dear sir,” said 
the Cdouel, seating himself in a ebahrwith 
geutlemanUke composure. 

“1 am surprised, sir,^ said Maitland, 
sternly repressing with difficulty the inflig- 
nation which nearly choked him, 

“Ton must be aware that a nom-ds- 
ffuerrtf in oases like the present, is ooea- 
siuually indispensable.** 

“ I beg you Will explain y ourself. I do 
not quite undemand.” * 

Kay, 1 think it is temethe akplsnation 
is dne. May 1 inquire to What 
oiroumstauoe X am mdahted for the honour 
of this vfoit?** 

This My, sir, is a commotion df my 
fomilywa oimumstanou of which it is hn^ 
possible you nan be in igxxoiiaice,** 

“ X hear it now for t£s first time; but 
shoaia, whh gmat deforence, conceive iny 
coimectfou with her glvUs foe a <flakd‘S«q»e- 
rior to you ‘can advance*'^ ’ 
•^PoBribly ft may; but when a husband^ 
90 for outing evexy foe&ng—Hiven of tom- 
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> mon humanityx^hifr claim muT* be consi- 
dered to have virtually tenmnated/* 

' “ Stay/' said tihe OoloneL ^ * l!!kere is 

evidently a little tnifloonoe|)'tioii, here. 1 
think yon mentioned the word * hnsbandj' 
just now." 

did. Is she not yottr wife?" 

'<Oh! not at all/* replied Tneirylyan^ as- 
suming an air of proibund astonishinent at 
an impntoUon so unwarrantable. 

Then what is all this? Why are you 
hem? TouGannot be so black-hearth a 
villain ** 

“No hard Words, my young fri^d, if 
you please. 1 Will tell you the precise ob- 
ject of my present visit. 1 have proposed 
certain conmilons to that lady. 1 presume 
she has acquainted yon with them." 

** No, she has raared me that trial." 

“Then X wish simply to understand 
whether you, madam, will consent to view 
tiiis matter in tiie light I have placed it 
before you?*’ 

“ Neverl" almost shrieked Constance, 
With a sudden energy, which could ecaroely 
have been expectedfrom one in her condi- 
tion. 

“ Then you may starve," said Trevylyan, 
in a voice hoarse with passion. 

Constitnce burnt into tears. 


atihetoesofhis ^ wsit«d for m 
answer. ^ 

“ Whni ho ihe iiatm edl^ase doeu- 
mexits ?'* inquirod Hnst^anwlt 
“Oh, nodiihg but albw relating 
tOAoma'lovn fmmu^ wlik& mme toek' 
place, at a iSme whmismi^mr'of ne warn m 
wise as we ate at praiM^** repliisd Tre- 
vyiyan, carelessly. 

“ He wantdme to give him my iimx^age 
certidoate/' sobbed the unhappy Omistaaiiiie* 

“ There is no such doonmeiM in existosen, 
that I am awaofe of/’ replied Ttuvy^yito^ 
quietly. • 

“Do yon mean to say we wm never ^ 
married?*' spoke, or rather sorefStodj his 
victim. * 

“Married, indeeil** replied CShlonel Tre-^ 
vyiyan, raising his eyebrows. “ If yon csfll 
that a marriage whi<m was pcrfbrxned by a 
servant disgi^ed as a parson, 1 suppose we 
were." * 

“ Can this indeed be true Then turn- 
ing with cla^ied hands and streaming eyes 
to IfaitlBiid— “ 8peak to him, 1 implore 
you. It is fiUsel W« were maoried In the 
sight of heaven." 

“ Where did this ceramony take jptaoe?” 
“At a fnend'i house in thoM^WOto 
Road." 


“ Sir," said Maitland, tiibiing wito stem 
indigna^on upon Colonel Trevylyan, “I 
cannot allow any more of this, whatever 
the nature of those claims may be. This 
lady is under my care at present. Ton see 
her condition; if you have one generous 
feeling in you, do not distress her, fur- 
ther." 

“Then,** replied the Colonel, “as you 
appear to have some influence, perhaps you 
will be good enough to assist mo in having 
the matter amicably arranged; as, indeed, 
it shottld have been long ainOe." 

“1 do not quite nnderatand yon." 

“ A word or two will make you ^te 
au fait in the whole matter. This 
ledy, your reloftive, as you say"— and 
here uie Colondi smiled — “has in her 
possession certain papers, which, although 
quite valueless to her, are of importance to 
roe. 1 wish to recover toem; Bad if She 
gives them op, 1 have propo^ to settde 
two hundred a-year upon her—aa ammi^ 
ment wtdeh 1 mmisider, upon toe wh^ 
extremely advantageous' ’ — and ss he spoke 
toe Colonel Stretched out bis legs, looked 


“Then, indeed, my poor Cunstonee, I 
fear you have Oconto tha^ victun of a 
scoundrel.'* 

Trevylyan’s eye gleamed Ibr a OQfome&t 
with sudden fhry, but his intuitive sogadity 
showed him the neoeSsify of seif^ooatrol. 
He mastered his passiem asOonstanoe burst 
out into a fresh flt of hysterifSB, and sei^ 
quite calmly-^ 

“ Well, do you think it prchalde we can 
come to any arrangement on the basis I 
proposed ? If not, the sooner this soena, 
which nuuKt be painful to ns all, is Ondeir 
the better." 

“Colonel Trevylyan, let us understand 
one another. Did these papers OOitotoa no 
proofii <rf yqUr wUaay, you would Acitooly 
be ready to pay so large a prica Ibr toeir 
poSsesMion, You shall not have toem/' 

“Ai you please, sir/* said Timvyiyaii# 
wito^a malignant jsmde. 

But at this moment toa tmius^y Con^ 
stauoq, whose feeilhbgs during tops dimassimt 
were wrought to Urn highest pitch of ogofiy, 
started suddenly and phitoing a small 
packet, flung it suddenly on totmhte, dosd 
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to itrliinre Hfiidan^ was «ta^^iag» Wi^ a 
xMMiFai^s gtmpf ho clutched the papers $ hut 
aii 4hd name moment Colonel Trevelyan 
Bptymg tewmd and seined his anzi, ' 

** Backt ilr 1** said Haltland^ in a tone of 
etenk indignation, hefbre which tho prao* 
tised edronterjr of the hardened rwobate 
seemed for an instant to i^nail. But the 
pause was onlf a momentary one. The 
rage of Trerylyan, at seeing the prise elude 
him almost at the instant it seemed witliin 
his reach, got the better of his discretion. 
He attempted to wrest the packet from the 
hand which contained it ; cbut Maitland, 
seimg him by the collar, hurled him to 
the door. 

** Enough!” he said, pointing to the couch 
on which lay the pantang victim of his 
treachery. " This is no place for scenes of 
violence. Beware ! ” 

Slowly did the cotmtenance of the Colonel, 
which was livid with evil passions, resume 
its composure. At length he said, slowly 
and in measured accents, ** Those papers 
are my property. In this place 1 seek no 

S uarm. j&sstore them, and 1 forget all 
tiat has taken place,->*>retain them, and 
yms abide by the consequences.” 

pra^T the latter alternative,” replied 
Maitland, as he ^aoed the packet in liis 
breast, and oarefhlV buttoned his coat over it. 

WThen I wph you a very j^d morn- 
ing;” and witn an evil smile, Colonel TiC- 
Tjdvan opened the door, and strode down 
stairs. 


Believed by his absence, the attention of 
Maitland was once more turned to the un- 
ha^y girl, whom he vainly endeavoured 
to console and reassure. But his efforts 
were all fruitless. One fainting fit followed 
upon another. A doctor was at last sent 
for; who had no sooner seen the patient 
than he ordered her at once to bed, with 
atriot directions that tdie should be kept in 
perfect qufejt. 

Scarcely had Charles Maitland reached 
Ms lodgings, and having (dk^tosiled the 
packet m a place of safety, was endeavour- 
ing to compose hims^ alter the painfed 
ecene he had just witnessed, when a loud 
Jkaook Was heard at the door, and his ser- 
made his appearance, w^ a cgrd, to 
«ay that a wished to speak with 

him imemaiolg on urgent bruttnass. 

'^Bbow the gentlemaii up, and liring 


In a few minutes a ttdl man, having a 
military air, and dressed in the extreme of 
the fashion, was ushered in. He bowed 
with grave politeness as MOltland, i^ing 
to receive him, inc(uired to What he was 
indebted for the honoqr of his visit. 

** X am come to you on behalf pf Colonel 
Trevylyan,” was w reply* 

« Mth what objeotf * 

“ Oh, merely to request you wfll be so 
good as to refer me to somis friend, who 
will act on your behalf In this painful 
business whion has arisen between you.” 

** Are you in possession of the facts?” 

** In frul possession of all the facts,” was 
the prompt reply. 

** And you are of opinion it is a case ot 
that description which will justify Colonel 
Trevylyan in the course he now adepts?” 

<< Certainly. When a blow has passed, 
there is no alternative.” 

" Very well, I shall give yon a note to 
Captain Wenham, whom you Will probably 
find at the Guards' Club about this hour.^* 
Aud having jpenned the necessary commu- 
nicatioD, Maitland rang the ball. 

His visitor rose, and making a Ceremoni- 
ous obeisance, withdrew to the door. 

" I should, perhaps, have mentioned,” he 
said, as he tumq^ tno handle slowfy round, 
** that in case you give up certain fetters of 
Colonel Trevylyan*S, he will bo contented 
with an apology.” 

"I have ^ready g^en you my only 
answer.” 

Very well. Then I have the honour 
to wi^h you a very good morning;” ftnn 
smiling ominously upon Maitland, the visitor 
made his exit. 


For she was timid as the wintry fioweir. 
That, whiter than the snow it Idooins among, 
Droops its fair head sabmlsilve to the 


power 

Of ©very angry blast which sweeps along^ 
Sparing the lovely trembler, while the 


strong 

Majestic tenants of die leafiess wood 
It levels low. But ah \ the plfylug sm^ 
Must teU how, than the tampestk self more 
?mjd% 

Fieroe wrath and cruel hate their suppliant 
prey pmmted* 

JPyieke, ^ Jfrs, Tighe. 





A MITHKR*S ABOUT B£E BAIRN. 

Tjbat voaa o* mtoe *11 dn^ 1A« daft, 

I solemnly deot«r 0 ; 

Jf 1 had he^wn in the tkonee^ 

];t CQuldna phifMe me mair. 

^He watihene up at akrekih o’ day* 

Then reet 'wl’ him there's nanei 
But rtunbUn', tumhlin'y up an’ dovn— 

It'a DO a commoii wean^I 
He's never out o' mlMdiief, an’ 

He never seems to tire ; 

See 1 there he’s on the fender’s edge ; 

He'll tumble in the fire I * 

He's at the^door nov 1 eatch him, or 
He'll wbomle dowfi the stair ; 

He’s got the puir eat now, the wretch 
Is ruggln' out its hair. 

Xosh 1 DOW he's got his faither's hook 
Wide open on his knee. 

And just observe the solenm look 
That* 8 in his bonnie e'e. 

He oanna read, yet looks as grave 
As chiel in gown and bawn ; 

Bat lualr than he locdcs wWon things 
They dinna understan*. 

An unoo wean ; yet flyte on hhn, 

He only long^ an' craws, 

Z4ike his faither when he's teasing me ; 

An' when 1 tak’ the taws 
An’ gie'm a skelp, I'm vex^ an’ wish 
I'd let the bairn alane, * 

Tov he looks sae strange4ike in my face, 
Icouldnado’tagain. # 

Oude keep us a’ 1 the halm's asleep, 
wee head on his arm; 

Now, wha could look in that sweet face 
An* think o* doin’t harm, 

Although it's fashous whiles ?— eh me t 
His wee check’s like the rose, 

Or the crimstm on the far hill-tap • 
When gloamings gaun to close. 

Sleep sound, wee pet I ye’re hut a type 
O' busy warldly man, 

Whose hands are tbrang, whose head is to* 
Wi' mony a scheme an’ plan ; 

He iwi^ na day ne* night, unui 

Hiehnstlin'Rlbispast, 

An’ sleep-^Peath’s sleep^upon him creeps, 
As on my balm at last 

UFB AND HEATH. 

BY WOnZMWOBTn. 

Hast thou seen, with Sash incessant. 

Bubbles gliding under loe, 

Bodted ftnrth and evanescent, 
ltd une knows by what device T 
Such are thoughts t A wind-swept meadow 
* MlmSaking a tsoubled seSf 
Such Is life; and death a slmdow 
From the rook Btcntlty 1 


9BE ymattfi TO tWSAM^^,^ 

Fttne awwy thy idle fenofetb ' ' 

They but wpskenlSairti and . 

Break the pleasant dreamy letters 
Of tomance^s shining dmdn. 

Come out from theml^ kbtfdf^^ 

Thou hast lingeared Wm toe Wg* 

Ceme 6ui girded as for battfei 
Armour tRie, and ^piritetMijr* 

Sit no longer by the waters— 

Hearkening to their manhurs sweet— 

Up I while yet the morning shideth— 

Then go ibrth with earnest feett ^ 

Cast away Wy idle dreamlnge ; 

Work with ardour, willing, braife, 

For, oh dreamer ' life is action ; 

And to act,— a duty grave. 

Steep and rugged is the mountain, 

Yet the faithhil toilers say. 

When they gam its hallow’d summit, 
Blessed was our weary way.” 

So to thee, when thou,ha6t battled 
Bravely , nobly , lor (he nghe— 

Will thy labour, though a burden, 

Seem, with sweet content, but hght» t 

Truth end error wage S warfem^ 

Constant in this wOrklof onrs; 

We have need of champlmis femrlesS— 

Come Horn dreomlaad’s rosy howersl ^ 
Cast away thy idle fenofes ; 

They will cumber tboe In 
Be henoeforOi a wanior ndpbity'^ 

Earnest In a glbrious stxtfel 
Ik 


DON’T LOOK ON THE HARK StDR. 

Don'i look on the dark side ! Turn over thelgafr- 
See— a beautiful picture awaits you. 

Why study with care the pale outlies of grief, 
When life-tinted hope may elate you? 

Don't look on the dark side ! Your sadness and 
gloom 

Will spread like a pestilence round you ; 

Such moping is selfish ; give cheerfulness room^ 
Let the balm of Its atmosphere bound you. 

Don’t look oil I Then^ bnfgbllnem 

enough 

In the world, if you only but view Hz 
To Ipet is ungrateful ; your way may he fongh, 
But complaining, with briers will strew ft 

Don’t look cm the darkiUe 1 0r, If «tfis gfl dark, 
Hnight and a storm hsfh AimbM; 
BeUtembetr, though shmds velLuacdi lamlnous 
spark. 

The stars are yet shinisig in HegvmM ^ 








DiTidfl tiua tij^re into four equal parts, eadi of 
tUe 84ime flirure. 

»— — fc 

FNIOMA8 

1 

l*m black and nrhite , found in ery town end 
county m Oreat ^tain, because 1 am tbn most 
common name you meet witb. 

2 

A word of three syllables seek tni you find, 

That has in it the twenty-six letters combin’d 


CHARADES 

1 

Give me ray first, 1 11 be content. 

My second glv^e to he oareas d , 

Give me my whole, by goodness sent, 

And 1 shill be supremelv blest 
2 

ATy first IS in the <riiioken’s breast, 

Ky second in the wave. 

My tiilnd m eoit of aoarlet drest, 
b or wbioh bu life he gave. ^ 

Al^S>MiJRS TO FAMlLk PASTIMr 
PaoK 321 

PiucnoAf Puzex.x-f' Arrange the pieces as 
shonn below — 
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2 

\ 

1 

\ 
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!\ 

2 

2 1 



1 



AKawUMS^if, Rule Britaniua 2« Xsle of 
Boautyi^ 3 Auld Lang Syne 4 Bopae, Sweet 
home»^>4^v9?ber<^'B ^ 9^ 4uae epadng 1 


AlurnnariOAn PnopxasiiS"-*! 51tfiQ0 steps — 
2. The caswer will be thesninber of tersM in an 
atfchmatieal series whose sum is 26292, first term 
6, and common diffsrenee 4 

.= + 

m>* 6MS= iH-fCt*-!)*! + 

lpMfi8»>24n-4-n* -n 
+ 10562 , 


The time required is 218 weedm, or 6 years, one 
of which is leap-year. 

GnoenarnioAL PaasnoxBa — ThetWo places 
must be directly under the two poles , for to the 
north pole the sun rises abooA the 21st of March, 
and does not set till the 22rd of September . and 
the ensuing twilight oontinues IRI the sun is 18 
o€gices below the horuson— 4 e., till about the 
13th of November , then dark night oontinues till 
about the 29th of January, at which time day- 
break commences, fnd the morning twili^t con- 
tmues till sunrise on tbo 21st of Hareh. Heuce, 
between sunride and sunset, b months elapse, 
between day-breaa and the end of twilight about 
2B8 days, but total darkness continues only 77 
days N B Whstn tjiie eon rises to the north pole, 
he sets to the south, «t contra , and because he 
rises but once and sets but once in the year, there 
can bq but one Ray and one night during the 
whede year — 2 If by neither day nor night is 
meant twilight, the places may be in an> part of 
the Frigid Zones But if we are to understand 
that the sun neither rises nor sets for 24 hours. 


the places must be 90 degrees ftotn the sun Thus, 
if the sun be in the equator, then the places are 
directly under the polte , for, ot those timna, the 
sun drouits about thepr horinm for 24 hours, half 
above and balf below It , hence, dutmg that tune. 
It is there neither day nor night — 8 Directly 
under the south pole, which has not only the 
leaet, but the greatSirt, and all intermediate 
degrees of Imigitude, since they all meet In the 
poles Or thus ail places that lie under the first 
meridian have both the greatest and least degree 
of longitude, for when the utmost extent of 
longitude ends. Us least denomination begins « — 
4 Bupposc one plate to lie dureptly under cither 
of the poles, a second 10 degrees on this side, and 
a third 20 degrees on the othm:, under the same 
meridian fcirole, then they will oU dli^ in lati- 
tude, and likewise In longitude, since the pole 
ooDtains all degrees of toogilude —5 In some 
high latitude, about the Imifrest day when the 
time tarn sunrise to sunset ameuats to several 
months. 

* This only refexs to the oM way sf reckonbijr the lOagl- 
tiide ti ti MW made to sad m ISO dtersw both wars 



OCB FAMILY OOOTOIL. 
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ouB PAmt oovmuM 

Ws 1ia4 io^Umded, with tbiiiKpialwr^ 4||e JtMnlZjr 
FHmd, to preaqiat Ofu toir ntofletm with the Sarst 
“ Fly-leaf tor t3toWtirh-lMlile;** amoonoediA our 
fast ; but owiaff lo eome dfifeot In the priatiag 
macMnery, by wMoh we eeald not ebtain oopfea 
Rufflcient to 8Uig;ily our niunerouB frie&da, we are 
eompelled to poatpohe ita diatrlbuttou tor a fort* 
sight. To oon^i»ea0ate Zhr lihia diaappoistment, 
we have iaaued another hmnher of the ** Serfs 
Daughter,*’ which will be given, gratis, to all 
Suhaeriben; of Ihei^nM^ .FWeyuf. 


" I AM the yonsgest of tour aisters, and all of us, 
owing to oiranmetKnoeat are self-eduoated^ As 
we toeoguntty go into society, will you tell us bow 
we vatgf maho onrselves agreeable ?” Eli.bit T, 
thus invdhea oar friendly advioe, and right will- 
ingly we respond, tor— 

“A young maidon^s heart 

Is a Tldi soil, Wberdti lie mariy genns 

Hid by the oumiing hand of nature, there 

To put torth btossoiiia in their dttest season.’* 

We will recommend onr young reader, if she does 
not already possess a copy of Catherine Talbot’s 
valuable Miscellanies, to procure one, and she 
wHl there find, amidst a cluster of those gems 
which adom tbs tomale character with especial 
grace, the Anltowing esneUei^t obsertations;— 
**<Let but yourwlude behaviour flowumformly 
from one fixed principle of duty, and you taay 
always he serure. Be, thoretore, equally afihble 
to all kinds of people ; study to pUease even those 
who are far from pleasing you; make yourself 
agi eeaMe to those whose praise yoq are sure you 
do not seek ; study to obli^ the heavy, the low, 
the tedious ; and in whatever cmnpany you arc, 
never aim at what is called shining. Do all this, 
and you may very aBowahly stcive to please in 
agreeable company too ; and maybe satisfied that 
you act from sooiable g^ humour, and not from 
vani,^.” 

A ** Sni«N,*' not one of the tomlly so celebrated 
bjrHomer hi his Odyssey, but a rational, matter 
of fitot inquirer, wishes to have some particulars 
regarding the human voice, and Its changes In 
age. Wg may inform her that there are seven 
diHtinguidhlng characters of voice in men and 
women. In men, they are termed bass, bafltone, 
tenuT.Tdbusto, or ftan-lenor, and tenor-le^g^ardo, 
or ooitoter-tenoi*. Those of women are termed 
oontrattp, mestooMsoprano, and soprano. The 
Dompasirwilt be Itotmd to vary according to ton 
length df the vocal chords dud Windpipe, the 
longest posses^g the power of prodnciiig' the 
greatest number ai notes. Thus, one voioe may 
comprise a ranganf fipelye notes, andanothor of 


aixtocai, and imt Imto may bowf too aasne ohamm^ 
tor. change watebocenrs in the Votee in too 
decBno of Bto is the reaillt i/t tho omtoeafcton of 
the oartOages of tho Umime, onfithe haffiahing of 
its ligaments, Wbkdi ptodooe a hasA and eca^od 
sound. * 

Maat Aim C. has a iMKtnntl disrdUslE tor adul- 
terated food, and desires tobaow bow aknn or 
earthy mat(^ may he doteotod in hfcad, Tbo 
presenoe of alum may Imroocsnitosdliymaomtfng 
a suspected portion tor about two Imrs, in dto- 
tillicd water, by which the whole of the eaits is 
removed, aij^ obtamed in solution. The oolution 
ibould then be made to thn throngh Mtoifing 
paper. Which r^ns the bread, and thb dienr 
solution is to be tested with those re-sgents which 
indicate the presenoe of ahun, or its oonstHuent 
parts, namely, muriatg of barytos tor sulphurJo 
acid, and Ammonia for the oboatMi. 

«*Wbat,** writes GaoWuA *<isfhomd0n 
of the belief that the Bohln and tbs When mkdm%* 
take the office of eovering deoAbof^ with moss 
or leaves ?** 

We cannot tell our fhlr toqultwr mom toan 
that this lovely tradition is of ancient date, tt is 
alluded to by Shakspere ; and Drayton says 
** Covering with moss the dead’s unclosed eye, 

Tito little redbreast toachcih ohacitie.** 

Webster mentions the wren and Ihe rolfin as 
coadjutors in thls'officcH- 

** Call tor the robin redbreast and the wmii. 
Since o’er shady groves toey hover, 

And with leaves and flowees do cover 
The f riendiless bodies of unburied 

Probably ourcorxesjtotoSentceneiyedtbeciigges- 
tton fToi^hat delightful story hf our ChSlilhood, 
“ The B^db in the Wood.*^ 

«» And when they were dead. 

The robins so red 
Brought strawbecry leaves, 

And over them spread ; 

And all the day long 
They sang them this ecem ^ 

* Poor babes In the wood I’ *" 

Ononox Lmrox, who evidently takes a lively 
interest in the weUhre of the tomale race, schfis 
us tho following paragraph Awm an Atneelein 
newspaper, the JSoseon OHp* Mmnoh, on Wbtoh 
young women are* employed as eompositom. 
« Our rooms,” it states, ” are well carpeted, and 
the girls do not come till nine or ten o’dMi: In toe 
morning, retiring in good season, seldom nuddug 
even seven or eight hours a^^day. Bmart oompo- 
idtors can, in that time, earn toom six dollars to 
eight dollars a- week* We haVe Clsq# one tonmic 
clerk out of the three we etupicy. Andedto this, 
one desk has been occupied by a tomfile editor as 
ourastotomt, s^aiMdaryef She has 

Spent seven hours iMfiity m wemcO tor five days 
week. We pCncFaBybavs in our offiee an 
orgwn and apftanetoifto, and we have ipmie at the 
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jjaeol liovirs* irhea'tlie ladies feel to like 
**Whft** adds Mir. Georg® Linton* with a closing 
hmut of onthuBiosm, ** why do not the femelea tn 
ItiMifland follow suoh aa eitample t** <W« 

api^t beeauee Ii.iigUshWoinii& are more ipehtwd 
to the q^^ot perfbnuaaoe of household thhn 

those of their sox 'h^ose oooupiitioni, as thus 
stated* proolalm them to be of « sterner motad,*^ 
and because Englishmen oould hardly reecnmUe 
w ith the chivalry of manhood, the enoourageteent 
of sueh labdrh^ liarsuite in thoM who are 
<* unapt to toil and trouble in the world.’* 

“But,*’ Litton may urge, ** many of our 
countrywomen toll more severely than the hlhe* 
rican lady^oompoettors.” Granted ; but beeanse 
an ev£L exists there is no reason that it shonid be 
perpetuated. There are constant am<tiea^tdlons 
in the nature of female employments, and we 
tmtt in the good sense of the country for a Con- 
tinned improvement in this respect. We would 
like always to ate ttemiin in her prqiper sphere of 
action, the of home, the oracle of all the 

social virtues, nte the victim of employments ill> 
suited to her tender frame i the 
“ Fairest of creation, last and best 
Of oil God’s works, teteture In whom excell’d 
Whatever can to sight or thought be formed, 
Holy, divine, good, amiable, or sweet.” 

“ How <»n 1 procure a situation in a Govern- 
ment ofdoe 7” is the moderate request of II. J. 8. 
As we are not initiated Into the mystoiies of 
hureaocrmV, we oan scarcely give an opinion $ 
but H. J. S. bad better, perhaps, obtain an intro- 
duction to some persons already belonging to one 
or more of the Oovemment offices, and ascer- 
tain through them which places ate the mast 
desirable, and when vacancies have occurred, in 
order to apply for them ; and all we^su add is, 
that if our correspondent’s deserts be equally good 
as hia handwriti^* he has out beat wishes for hu 
sQOeess. 

T. y. J-, evidendy a young man with beard, 

“ Just enough to speak him , 

Drawing towards a man,” 
t| dtetnms of cultivating the same, but is met by 
the re|Hh0i(chte of his friends, who probably see 
nOehannsintt, whether fashioned like “ thehusk 
of a fljhnsaittty” orathe heard of the heroin Hudi- 
hras,*-' 

“ That tewny, was the equal grace 
Both of his wisdom and his taoe.” 
“What,*^ exclaims the aggravated T. J. J., 
“am I to dor* 

vrhy make a vixtue of necessity, and like the 
famous William Duprat, Blshpp of dermont, cut 
it off. 

« And pray how did this happen 7” 

Why, this ecdesiastic Imd cherliOtOd for years a 
uU lowing taeazd, which he highly valued. 
WhmiAltmpeTiodtdhis induction into tha bishopric 
of Ctermont had winlved, he went in state to take 
pOTUrteifiTIl ot his cathedral, but found to his as- 


tonishment that the gates of the chancel were 
closed against him ; and through the lattlce-work ' 
itel^Sraeived three slieBaherB of the chapter Waiting 
4h veodve him in ft manner not the most gratify, 
thg to his dignity. Otic of the Irfo held in his 
hsnd a rasor, anetiter * of emssors, and a 
third the hocA of gtetutes of the church of Cler- 
tai$afk opened at these words, “dc borfris raais.** 
The hh^p remonstrated, but to no purpose. 
The only answer returned to* him by the canons 
was, “ te slWSd or 4t»y out,** 

Sexwral of our friends desire Us to recommend 
depilatory powders and lotions for the remo^ al of 
Buperftnous hair from the foee, We cannot, how. 
ever, depart from our general pteotice of abstain- 
ing from advice in such coacs^f for most of the 
remcfUte advertised are insfficadious, and are also 
frequently highly injurious. They can only act 
Wchemloally destroying so much of the hair as is 
Potruded beyond the surfste pf the akin* That 
which Is Atitl within the tu^of the bulb, and the 
bulb itself, is unaffected by diem* unless their 
action is very violent ; and, of course, to a gi’eattr 
or less degree, they arc, from this ciicumstance, 
dangerous, llie consequence is. It soon reappears. 
These preparations als^ besides containing quick- 
lime and other simply aei id substances, often have 
i^senic in their compositifm/ rendonng them, m 
addition to their harshness of actfon, and liability 
to do local mischief, or engender diseose in 
the part, apt to cause oonstttutional trouble. 

“But how, then, are we to remove these 
blemishes T” some correspondent Uiay inquire. 

Fir|L eonsidor well whether they really are 
defeds. A reference to others, will show that 
very often certain poculiaritieB harmonise well 
with the general style of feature, complexion, &e., 
so that, mstead of bdng detrimental, they arc 
even effective in producing an agreeable rns^mblr. 

“ But, Mr. Editor, you cannot call this beauty V* 
Beauty, my dear madam, is very difficult to be 
understood ; indeed some one has said 
“ True beauty never was defined ; 

And features, painted to the mind. 

Are perfect only to the blind. 

Who never scan the image o’er.” 

Perhaps yon remember the story of the painter 
who, desirous of producing with his brush a fautt- 
less female fate, seleoted for his models the most 
striking individual features he teuld obtain— the 
eyes from one, the nose from another, the mouth 
from a third, and so forth ; but the portrait, when 
finished, was sadly deficient in every trace of 
beauty. But secondly, to the point; it you are 
nut satisfied with what you may ihmk an imper- 
fection, perhaps the beat remedy Is the use of 
tweesers) and, With diligence send pattenoe, the 
hair may be got nd of for a fonger time thim by 
ahy other means. / 

In our next Family (knnwll, we shall give 
anewers reeelTed frem varfous omnmiKnuIents 
to the questions pteposed in our last. 
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CJHAPTBR T. 

Ja a small and insignifioaut dwelling in 
tlte village ef Bolxirati, on tlie borders of 
Hungary and AastTia^ livedy at tbe be- 
fflnmog of tbe Itmt oentury^ a ^oung pab:, 
mithful and indnstrions, plain and sunple 
in tlieir maimers, yet esteemed by liU their 
neighboiim. Tbe man, en honest wheel- 
wright, %a8 oommonly ct^led “meny 
Johet,** oiv aoooimt of the jokes and gay 
stories i^^th wbieh he was fdWays ready to 
entertm his fiends and Otters, who, he 
wdl knew, reJlsbed things. Hie w^ 
wob named Elizabeth, but no one in tho 
vUlage, and indeed many miles round it, 
ever nailed her anythi^ but << pretty 
Elsohen.*’ Jobst and Elelikcii were Indeod, 

VOL. XI. ifo. cxxxiu. 


to say the truth, the handsomest oou^ in 
tho country. 

Tho Hungarisins> hke the Anatrians and 
Bohemians, have ^at love for musio^ 
‘‘Throe fiddles and a dulcimer for %wp 
houses,*' says the proverb, and it is a ttctd 
one. It is not unusna], th^fore, fixr some 
out of the poorer elassesi when thcar re^ 
gular business fails to briAg them in eufi9i*> 
cient for their wants, to ttwe to the fiddle, 
the dulcimer, or the harp j playing ou 
holidays the highway or in the taverns. 
This employment is generally iictative 
enough. If they are not spendthrliits, to 
enable them, not only to live, but to lay 
by something fbr futm necessities* 

“Merry Jobst” was already revolving 
in bis own mind some meaxMtto be adopted 
fbr the bettering of his -toMfjjr humlde for- 
tunes, when ElsCheU one day said to him, 
“Jobst! it is thne to think of making 
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»oiQ«ibifflg mmie far our increasing family r’ 
gQ«'6 a leap of joy, embraced pretty 
Eie#M»n, and answered, *«Oome tMn I I 
wIU iMng anew fiddle and your barp; 

holiday we will tedce our place on llte 
roa^ide before the tavern, and play and 
idug merrily; we will give good wi»he$ to 
those that listen to and reward us, and let 
the surly taWtellor, who stops not to hear 
us, go on Ms way T* 

The nest Sunday afternoon merry Jobst 
and pretty Elschen sat by the highway 
before the vfilage innf Joost fiddled, and 
Eiscben played the harp and sang to it with 
her sweet clear voice. Not one passed by 
without noticing them ; every traveller 
stopped te listen, well ploased, and on re* 
summg 3fis journey threw at least a silver 
twopence in the lap of the pretty young 
woman, dobst and his wife, on returning 
home in the evening, ibaud their day’s 
work a good one. They practised it regu- 
larly with the like success. 

After the lapse of a few years, as the old 
singing-master of a neighbonring town 
ossed along the road one afternoon, 
econldnot help stopping, admiring and 
amused at what be saw. In the some 
arbour, opposite the tavern, stood merry 
Jobst fiddling as before, and beside him 
|iretty Elschen, playing the harp and sing- 
ing; and between them might be seen 
a little chubby-faced boy about three 
years old, who had a small board, shaped 
like a violin, hung about his neck, on 
which he played with a wlli')W twig as with 
a genuine fiddle-bow. The most comical 
and surprising thing of all w^s, that the 
little man kept perfect time, pausing when 
his father paused and his mother had a solo, 
then faUing m Vith him ^ain, and de- 
meaning Imnself exactly like his father. 
Often, too, he would lift up his clear voice, 
and join distinotly in the refrain of tlie song. 
The song pretty Elscheu sang, ran some- 
what in this way : — 

The Spring it is come— and the blithe earth is 
green, 

Bli ds and flowers are abroad, and how glisten- 
ing the sheen 1 

O’er the hraken stones sparkUng, the stream 
nmrmnrB ^h. 

And how freUtflrom the mountains the breezes 
sweep by. 

• ‘ The bee* hum around us, the lambs firoHc too. 
And golden clouds spoit in the heavene’ deep 
blue! 


The young mountain shepherd, his Shawm he 
hath wound, 

And the maiden St^S sof^y, and follows the 
sotxAd. 

The bell In yon bmsfcs faint on the air, 

Strsn6(*f! haetenocaway! pause and hreatne 
first a prayer. 

And give thanks to our Maker, on whom good 
yngn eafi— 

Who created in lovo, and susUineth us all.^'* 

“Is that your boy, fiddler?” asked the 
teacher, when the song was at an end. 
Jobst answered, 

“ Yes, sir, that is my little Seperl.”* 

^ The gay fellow seems to have a taste 
for music,” 

" Why not? If it depends en me, I will 
take him, as soon as I can do so, to one 
who understands it well, and can teach 
him. But it will be some time yet^ as, with 
all his taste and love for it, he is vmy little 
and awkward.” 

“ We will speak fiirther of it,*’ said the 
teacher, and went his way. Jobst and 
Elschen began their song anew, and the 
little Josepli imitated his father on his 
fiddle, and joined his infant voice with 
theirs when they sounded the Halle- 
lujah.*’ 

The friend came from this time twice a 
v’^eek to the house of merry Jobst to talk 
with him about his little son, and the 
youngster himself was soon tlie best of 
friends with the good-natured old man. So 
matters went on for two years, at tlie end 
of which the teacher said to Jobst, *^It i*^ 
now tlie right time, and if you will trust 
your boy witli me, I will take him,, and 
show him what he must learn, to become a 
brave lad and a skilful musician.” 

Jobst did not hesitate long, for he saw 
clearly how great an advantage the in- 
struction of Master Wolfrrl would be to Lis 
son. And though it went harder with 
pretty Elschen to part with Seperl, who wee 
W frvourite and only child, yet she gave 
up at last, when her husband observ^— 

^ The boy is still our owo, and jf^%e is our 
only child, we ajre-*-Heaven be praised I — 
both young, and love ends other t” 

So be said to Wolfrr]^ tihe next time he 
came— ^Agreed! here la the boy t treat 
him well — and remember that he is the 
apple of our eye/* 

• The dimhiutim for leseph ” ia the dialect | 

ofthecouniiry. « 
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"I will treat him as my own 1 ” replied 
the teacher. Eleohen accordingly packed 
up the boy’e scanty wardrobe In a hundlej 
gave him a slice of bread and salt, and a 
cup of milk~«emhraoed and blessed him, 
and accompanied him to the door of the 
cottage, where she prayed to Heaven 
for her child, and then returned to her 
chamber. Jobst went with them half the 
way to Baimbnrg, and then also returned, 
while Wolferl and Jos^ puprsned their 
way till they reached WolferFs house, the 
end of their journey. 

Wolferl was an old bachelor, but one of 
the good sort, whose heart, despite his grt^ 
hairs, was still youthful and warm. Hfe 
loved all good men, and was patient and 
forbearing even with those who had faults, 
for he knew how too often weak and fickle 
is tlie heartfof man. But the wholly depraved 
and wicked he disliked, as he esteemed 
the good, and shunned all companionship 
with them ; for it was his opinion “ that he 
who is thoroughly corrupt, remains so in 
this world at least ; and his conversation 
with the good tends not to his improve- 
ment, but, on the contrary, to the des- 
truction of both.'’ 

Such lessons he repeated daily to the 
little Joseph, and tauglit him good princi- 
ples, also how to sing, and play on the 
horn and kettledrum; and Joseph pro- 
fited thereby, as well as by the instruction 
he received in music, and cherished and 
cultivated them as long as be lived. 

In the follo-^Nlng year, 1737, a second 
son was bestowed on the happy parents, 
whom they christened Michael. 

Years passed, and Joseph was a well- 
instructed boy; ho had a voice as clear and 
fine as his mother’d, and played the violin 
as well as his father; besides that, he blew 
tlie horn, and beat the kettiedram, in the 
sacred music prepared by Wolferl for 
i'hurch festivals. Better than all, Joseph 
hod u true and honest heart, had the fear 
of God ocinitiauaXly before hU eyes, and was 
ever contented, and wished well to all, 
for which (everybody loved him in return 5 
and Wolfbrl often said with tears of joy — 
** Mark what 1 you, God will show the 
world, by this hw Joseph, that not only 
the kingdom of heaven, but the kingd<Hn 
of the soienoe of music shall be given to 
those who are pure in heart !” The more 
Wolferl perceived the lad’s wonderful 


talent fot the more earnestly be sought 
to find a patron^ wlm better forward 
the youthful aspbunt towards the desired 
goal ; for be felt that hit own strength 
could reach littde iterther, when he saw the 
zeal and ability with which his pupil de-* 
voted himself to his Studies. Providence 
ordered it in goe4 time ’that Herr 
Heuter, ehapel-master and music director 
in St^ Stephen’s Church, Vienna, came to 
visit the Deacon at Haimburg. The Dea- 
con then told Herr Heuter m the extra- 
ordinary hoy, tlie son of the wheelwright 
Johst Haydn, the pupil of old Woli^l, and 
thus created in the ohapel-nuister a desire 
to become acquainted with him. The 
Deacon would have sent for him and his 
protector, but Herr Reuter prevented him 
with ^ No, no, most reverend sir 1 t wiW 
not have the lad brought to me ; 1 will 
seek him myself, and, if possible, h^ him 
when he is not conscious of my presence or 
my intentions; for if I find the boy what 
your reverence states, I will do something, 
of course, to advance his Interests.” The 
next morning, accordingly, Herr Reuter 
went to Wolferl’s boas'*, which he entered 
quietly and unannounced. Joseph was 
sitting alone at the organ, playing a simple 
but sublime piece of sacrU music from an 
old German master Reuter, visibly moved, 
stood at the door and listened attentively. 
The boy was so deep in his music that fic 
did not perceive the intruder till the piece 
was concluded, W’hen accidentally turning 
round, he fixed upon tlie stranger his large 
dark eyes, expressive of astonishment in^ 
deed, but sparkling a friendly welexMno. 

** Ywry well, my son !’’ said Herr Reuter 
at last ; “ where is your foster-father?” 

In the garden,” said the boj ; shall I 
call him?” 

"Call him, and say to him that the 
chapel-master, Herr Reuter, wishes to spCak 
with him. Stop a moment i you «re 
Joseph Haydn, are you not 7^ 

** Yes, 1 am, Master.” 

Well then, go.” 

Joseph went and brought his old master, 
Wolferl, who, with uncovered head and 
low obeisance, welcomed the chapel-^mastcr 
and music-director at Saifett to 

his humble abode. Herr B^ter, on his 
part, praised tlie musical of bis pro- 
teg(*, imjuired particularly into the lad’s 
attainments, and examined him formally 
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himaelf. J^oaoph passed tlirough tlio ordeal 
in Bucb a manner, that Beotere satisfaction 
increiised willi every answer. After this 
he spj0nt some time inhlose conference with 
old Wolforl ; and it was near noon before 
he took Ills departnre. Joseph was incited 
to accompany him and spend the rest of 
the day at^he Beaoon^a. 

Eight days after, old Wolfed, Jobst^ and 
}>r(3tty Elschen, the little Kichael on her 
lap, sat very dejectedly together, and talked 
of the good Joseph, who had gone that 
morning with good llerr Renter to Vienna, 
to tako his place as chorister in St. Ste- 
phen% Ohnireh. 

The clock struck eight, and all were 
awake in the Leopoldstudt. A bnsy mul- 
titude (“lowded the bridge — ^market women 
and mechanics* boys, hucksters, pedlars, 
hackney coachmen and elegatit hoz>emen, 
puHsing in and out of the city; and through 
the thickest of the throng might be seen 
wimliqg his way quietly and inofTensively, 
the noted Wenzel Puderleiii, hairdressei, 
burgher and hcraso-proprietor in Leoi>old- 
stadt. Soon he parsed over the space that 
divides Leopoldstadt from the city, and 
with rapid steps approached, through streets 
and alleys, the place where his most dis- 
tinguished customers resided, and whom 
he came every morning to serve. 

He stopped before one of the best looking 
houses-; ascended the steps, rang the bell, 
and when the housemaid opened the door, 
stepped boldly, and with apparent oon- 
BolOusness ol dignity, tlurongti the hall to a 
side door. Here he paused, placed his feet 
in due position, took off his hat modestly, 
and knocked gently throe times. 

“ Gome in I * said **• powerful voice, 
Wenzel, however, started, and hung back 
a moment, tben taking courage, he lifted 
tlie latch, opened the door, and entered the 
a]>artment. Ap elderly man, of stately 
figure, wrapped in a flower^ dressing- 
gown, sat at a writing-table; he arose as 
the door opened, and said — 

" ’Tis well you are come, Puderlein! Ho 
what you have to do, bat quickly,! request 
you ! for the Empress has sent for mo, and 
1 must be with her in half an hour.” He 
then seated himself, and Wenzel began his 
halcdtessing without uttering a worn (how 
contrary to his habit !) well^owin^ that 
^ strhsMi silence was eiyoined on him m the 


presence of the ftrst physielan to Her Im- 
perial Hf^esty. 

Vet he was not deemed long tp suffer 
this greatest of kB tements to him, tho 
necessity of siknee.*^ door of the 
chamber opened, and a youth of about 
siuteen or seventeen years of age came in, 
approadied the eiderfy man, kissed his 
hand rovercmtly, and hade him good 
mosming. 

The dd g(>ntl«mau theaidced him briefly, 
and aaid, What was it you were going to 
ask me yesterday eveniim, when it strack 
eleven, and I sent you off to bed ?** 

The youth, with a modest smile, replied, 
I was going to beg leave, my father, if 
your time permitted, to present to you the 
young man I would like to have for my 
teacher on the piano.^’ 

“Very well ; after noon I shall be at 
liberty ; but what has recommended him 
toyottf” 

“ An admirable piece, which I wa*^ yes- 
terday so fortnnate as to hear him play at 
the house of Mdlk. de Martinez-’* 

“ Ah ! your honour means youngHaydn,’* 
cried Puderlein, unwittingly, and th^ be- 
came suddenly silent, expecting nothing 
less than that his temerity would draw down 
a thunderbolt on his head. But, contrary to 
his expectation, tho old nobleman merely 
looked at him a moment, as if in surprise, 
from head to foot, then said mildly, “ You 
are a<H;uainted with the young man tlien ; 
what do you know of him?” 

“ I know him V* answered Puderieiu. 
“ Oh^ very well, your honour ; I know him 
wrell. What do 1 know of him ? Oh , much ; 
for observe, your honour, I have had tlie 
favour to be hairdresser for many years to 
the ch^el-master, Herr Beuter, in whose 
house Haydn has long been an inmate — it 
must now be ten or meven years. I have 
known him, so to speak, ftom childhood. 
Besides, I have heaid him sing a hundred 
times at St. Stephen’s, whem he was cho- 
rister, though it" is now a couple of years 
since he was turned off” 

“Turned off? and wherefore Y* 

^Ay; observe, your honour, he had a 
flue ok»r voiot^ such as no female singer 
in the oper£ $ but getting m fright, and 
being seised with a fover, when he rw- 
covered^ his figm eoprnno was gone 1 And 
because they had no more use for him at 
St. Stephen’s, they sent him away.” 
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« And what is yotmg Haydni doing now 
a&ked the Baron. 

Ah^ your honour, the poor fellow must 
£nd it hard Uve ^ giving lessons, play- 
ing alwut, and picking up what he can; he 
also composes— or what do they call itt— 
sometimes. Well, what avails it that he 
torments himself f He lives in the house 
with Metastasio, not in the first story, like 
the court poet, but in the fiith ; and when 
it is winter, he has to lie in bed and work, 
to keep liimbclf from freezing; for, ob- 
serve, he has indeed a fireplaee in 
chamber, bat no money to buy Wood to 
burn therein.” 

** This must not be ! this shall not be !*’ 
cried the Baron von Swieten, as he rose 
from his seat " Am I ready?” 

** A moment, your honour — only the 
string around the hair-bag.” 

is very well so; now begone about 
yonr business 1” Puderlejn vanished. 
** And you, help me on witli my coat; give 
me my stick and hat, and bring me your 
young teacher this afternoon.” There- 
with he departed, and young von Swieten, 
full of joy, went to the writing-table to in- 
dite an invitation to Haydn to come to his 
father's honse. 

Meanwhile, Jos^h Haydn sat, sorrowful, 
and almost despairing, in his chamber. He 
had passed the momini^ contraiy to his 
osual custom, in idle brooding over his 
condition ; now it appeared quite hopeless, 
and liis cheerfulness seemed about to take 
leave of lum for ever, like his only friend 
and protectivsB, Mdlle. do Martinez. ,That 
amiable young lady had left the city a few 
hours before. Haydn bad instructed her 
in singing, and in playing the harpsichord, 
and by way of recompense, he enjoyed the 
privilege of board and lodging in the fifth 
etory, in the house of Metastasio. Both 
ixow ceased with tlio Udy's departure; and 
Joseph was poorer than before, for all that 
he had earned besides, he had sent con- 
scientiously to his parents, only keeping so 
much as sufficed to fiintish him with dcK^nt, 
though plain dothinn^ 

O&r patrons and Brieuds He had none ! 
Metastasioi, who was nearest him, knew 
liim only by his unassuming exterior, and 
was too iiwleut to inquire particularly 
into bis ciTcmnstancej^ or to interest him- 
self in his behalf. He had briefly observed 
to the poor youth, that since Mdlle. 
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Martinez hud left Vienna and his lessmi^ 
were over, he could look about till the end 
of the month lodgings ; and 

Joseph was too retmu^ ff not too ^furemd, 
to answer anything eSe than that 
thanked the Hignar fbr* the firirilege 
hitherto enjoyed, and would Igjk out Ibt 
another home.*' But whem^? Thought he 
now, and asked himself, sobbing kloud^ 
Where— .'without money I” Just then, 
without any previous knocking, the door 
of his chamber was opened, anu^ilrith bold 
carriage, and sparkHng ey^ entered 
Master WeneekPuderlein. 

" With me/” cried the /mewr, while he 
stretc'hed his curling-irons like a sceptre 
towards Joseph, and pressed his powder- 
with an air of ‘Meling to his heart, 
^ With me, young orphan! I will be *your 
father,— I will foster and protect you! for / 
have feeling for the grand and the sublime, 
and have discerned your genius— -and what 
you can, with assistance, accomplish; T 
know, too, your inabiUty to cop© yet with 
the world, -Ifor you ha\^ not my ckperiende 
of men." I will lead you to art— I mi^f; 
and if before long you ore not in fhil ^niie, 
and have not captured her, why you must 
be a foo4 and I will givdy^u upf' 

<^Ah, worthy Master Von rtrdorlejtt t” 
cried Haydn sui^tfised; ^you would receive 
me now, when I know not where to go^ or 
what to dof Oh! I acknowledge yonr 
goodness ! but how have I, a poor mbsiciun, 
deserved it? and how shall 1 thank you?” 

" That is nothing to you!” ©aid Fuder-. 
lein shortly; all %at will appear in due 
time! Now sit you down on the Stool, and 
do not stir till I give you leave. 1 will 
show tho world what a mim of gonias can 
make of an indifTereik head!” 

" Are you determined, then, to do me tlm 
honour of dressing my hair. Master von 
Puderlein?” 

** Ask no questions, but eit stOL” 

Joseph obediently seated himeel^ and 
Wenzel began to dress his hair aoeording to 
the latest mode^ When lie had done, Tie 
said with much self-congratuladon, "Really, 
Biaydn, when I look at you and think what 
you were before X set your head right, and 
what you are I may, without presump- 

tion, coll you a being of my own creation. 
But I am not so conceited; and only remark 
to yon, that though you have walked so long 
like a man on two legs, you have flrst been 
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enabled by bue to present the visage of 
SI man! Now pay attention j you are tp 
dress yourself as quickjy as possible, or, to 
express myself in better language, you are 
to put yourself prestisamo into your best trim 
— and collect your moveables together, so 
that I can have them taken away this eve^i^ 
ing. Then betake yourself to the lieopold'-" 
btfidt, to my house on the river side, No. 7j 
thezi knock at the door, make my compli- 
ments to the young lady my dan^tor, and 
tell her you am so and so, and that Master 
\ On Puderldin sent j\)U, and if you are hungry 
and thirsty call for eomethii^ to cat and a 
glass of Ofener or Klosteraeuburgei*; after 
which you may remain quiet till I come 
home, and tell you further what 1 design 
for you. Adieu!'* 

Therewith Muster Wenzel Puderlcin rolled 
himself out of the door, and Joseph stood 
awhile with his hair admirably well dressed, 
hut a little disconcerted, in the middle of hib 
chamber. When he collected hi& thoughts 
at length, he gave thanks with tears to God, 
who had inclined the heart of hi', generous 
jirotector towards him, and relieved his 
hitter necessity; then ho gathered, as Puder- 
leiu hod told him, his few clothes and hit> 
music together, dressed himself carefully in 
his bSsV^hut up his -ohamber, and after he 
had taken leave, not without emotion, of 
the rich Metastasio, walked away cheerfully 
and confidently^, his heart full of joy, and 
las head lull of new melodies, tow'urds the 
Leopoldbtadt and the house of his patron. 

2ue consequences of thh c*hange in the 
fortunes of Hajdn will 'i|ypear in another 
chapter. 


A DAINlTj^DISH. 

^ta. CiTBsoN, during a visit to one of the 
monasteries on Mount Atiios, was treated 
to the following dainty dish, expressly pre- 
pared for him 

At sunrise I received a visit from tho 
Superior, who camo to wish me good day. 
After some conversation on other mattera 
1 inquired about the library, and asked 
permission to view its contents. The Supe- 
ri<»r declared his willingness to show me all 
that the monastery contained. 

<*But first,^ said he, *^1 wish to present 
you with something excellent for your 
nreakfiBSt; and from the special good will 
that I bear towards so distiuguiBhed a guest. 


own hands, and 
wiU stay to aee^u eat, ^or it is mlly au 
admirable dlSh.^ 

« Well,” thought J, a good broakfiist is 
not a W tiling.” 

I therefore expressed my thanks for the 
kind hospitality of my lord abbot, and he, 
sitting down opposite to me on a cUvan, 
proceeded to prepare his dish. 

“This,” he said, poroduemg a shallow 
basin, half filled with white paste, **is the 
principal and most savory part of this 
famous dish; it is» composed of cloves of 
garlic pound^ down, with a certain quan- 
tity of sugar. With it I will now mix tho 
oil in just proportions, some shreds of fine 
cheese (it seemed to be of the white acid 
kind, which resemhlos what Is called caccia 
camllo in the south of Italy, and which 
almost takes tho skin off your fingers, 1 
believe), and sundry other nice little condi- 
ments; and now it is completod.” 

He stirred tho savory mess round and 
round with a large wooiden spoon, until it 
sent forth over room, and passage, and cell, 
o\er hfll and valley, an aromq which is not 
to he described. 

*^Now,” said the Superior, crumbling 
sonic tiread into it with his large and some- 
*what dirty hands, this is a dish wortliy of 
an emperor, # Eat, my friend, my much- 
ro'ipectod friend ; do not be shy. Eat; and 
when you have finished the bowl you shall 
go into the Ubraiy and anywhere else you 
like; but you shall go nowhere till I ha\o 
liad the pleasure of seeing you do justice 
to thjs delicious food, which, I can assure 
you, will not bo met vrltli everywhere.’* 

I was sorely troubled in spirit. Who 
could have expected so dreadful a martyr- 
dom as this? Was an unfortunate follow 
ever dosed with such a medicine befare ? 
I made every endeavour to escape the 
honour. 

My Lord,’* I said, is a fast; I can- 
not this morning do justice to this delicious 
viand; it is a fast. I am under a vow; 
Englishmen must not eat that dish ih this 
month. It would be wrong; my conscience 
won’t permit, although the odour is certainly 
most wonderful! Truly astoniahing 
fiavour ! Let me see youefat it, Qfiitlier 
I continued, “for behold I am unworthy 
of aching so good,*’ 

“Excellent and virtuous young tfianl” 
said the Abbot, “no, I will not #Ct. I 
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wiU not deprive you thk treat, ilat 
it 4a peaee, for know, tkat to tWtUats, att 
8uch vowB are aet aalde. On a journey it 
ie permitted to oat all tkat i« eet before 
unless it is meat that It offei?ed to idola 1 
a^lmire your flGruple8;«but bo not afraid, it 
is lawM. Take it, my lioncmrod friend, and 
oat it; eat it all, aud then vre wilUgo into 
the library." 

Ho put tl^e howl into one of my hands 
and the great wooden spoon into the other, 
and in desperation 1 took a dose, the roeol- 
loction of whieh still makes me tremble. 

What was to dona? Another mou^ftd 
was an impossihlUty. I was overcome with 
despair. My servant saved me at last. Ho 
said *^that English gentlemen never ate 
such ridh di^s for breakfast, from religious 
feelings, he believed; but he requested that 
it might be passed by, and he was sure 1 
should like it very much later in the day.*’ 

The Superior* looked xjBxed, but ho 
applauded my principles; and just then the 
bell sounded for chnroh. 

** I must be off, excellent and worthy 
English lord," said he; I will take you to 
the library, and leave you the key. Excuse 
my attendance on you there, for my pre- 
sence is required in the church.** 

So I got off better than I expected; but*] 
the taste of that lawful stuck to me for 
days. I followed the good Abbot to the li- 
brary, where he loft me to my own thoughts. 


ARTICLES OF DOMESTIC USE. 

BT A TBATXLLEB UV BISTANT OOUNTBIES. 

TEA 

With the single exception of sugar, there 
is, perhaps, no article of domestic con- 
sumption reaching us from tropical cli- 
mates which, from very small beginnings, 
has attained at length to such an enormous 
extent as the use of tea in this county. 

The Introduction of the teas of China 
into Great Britain may be dated from the 
6rst opening of our trade to the eastward 
of the Capo of Good Hope. A few parcels 
may ha/ve found their w^ in, with other 
luxuries, through the Portuguese and 
Dutch traders, who, for « a considerable 
period, monopolised the traffic between tbe 
Eastem and Western worlds ; but until 
our own ships doubled the dreadful Cape 


of Stonni,” and thus brought the costly 
goods of India and China ho^ to our 
doors, tea could scarcely be said to have 
been known In En^hnd. 

For a long period, however, ^ price 
demanded placed it ^uite out of reach 
but the wealth^; and it Is related of 
Jtn elderly country lady in the latter port 
of the last century, that harihlig reoeiv^ a 
present of some tea from a London friend, 
she proceeded to boil it, and having strained 
off the liquor, served up the leaves to table, 
which were eaten with butfcOT 6®^ yopper 
like spinach, ^d, of course, highly re- 
lishedL j, ^ w*' 

Uhtil early in the present ceututy, tea 
could only purch^d from ohei^sts} 
and in country towns to this day it is to 
be bought at all druggists. From bring a 
mere luxury, or a m^icinal drink, it hos 
become a most necessary addition to the 
store of every housewife in the thW^lrihg- 
doms; and poor indeed must those be who 
cannot now afford to take the gratefhl and 
refreshing beverage. Sri>m a war-piice of 
fifteen shillings the ponnd, it has gradually 
declined, until, in consequence of the late 
reduction of d^, it is no longer a luxuy . 
From an occasional package or two, bought 
from the Portuguese tnulrie at their weim 
in gold, the consumption of tea In this 
country now amounts to miUiozks of pounds 
annually, giving employment to upwards 
of a hundred ships to convey it hither* 

The Chinese appear to have onXtlvated 
tea from the earliest period; and amongst 
all classes of tbe people it has ever be^ 
held in the highest repute as^a wholesome 
beverage. The following directions ibr 
"making tea,** whilst it shows the im- 
portance attached Igr that nation to every 
particularconnected whk the subject, may, 
at the same time, possess interest in the 
eyes of many a careful housewife:-—" When- 
ever the tea is to be infosed for use," says 
Tung-po, a Chinese writer, ^^takfi water 
from a running stream and boil it over a 
lively 6re. That from springs in the hills 
is said to be the best, and rain water the 
next, while well-water is said to be the 
worst A lively fire is a clear and bright 
charcoal fire. Whofii making an infrision, 
do not boil the wate« too hastily. At first 
it begins to sparkle like crabs* eyes, then 
somewhat like fishes eyes, and lastly it 
boils up like pearls innumerable, springing 
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4uid waviup; about. This is the ve^to boi 1 
^e vater.** 

We gather &om the same learned write 
that there are six difFereiit kinds of te 
most highly esteemed amongst Chines 
lovers of that beverage, and they are sue 
08 tna^ be recommended to the aotic<M ' 
adverueing vendors of the article^ as n | 
more poetieal SUid suggestive than thos 
in oommpn use* There is the **JFimt 
luring the “White Dew," the “Cor* 
Dew/’ the “Dewy Shoots/’ the “Moos; 
Siioots,’^ and the “ Bevista-garden Tea«*’ 

“ Tea*” says the alxove author, “is of . 
cooling nature* and if dinnl too freely wiJ 
produce exliaustion and lassitude, Xtisai 
exceedingly useful plant. Cultivate it* on 
the benefit will be widely spread, Driul 
it, and the animal sxurlts wilt he lively an 
clear* chief rulers* dukes, and noble 
esteem jiu The lower people, the poor an( 
beggarly^ wHl not he destitute of it.” 

Such are the opinions held rospectinj 
this plant in the place of its greatest pro 
duction* and beyoui a doubt most rightl; 
are they maintained* But although Chin 
ie the great pi^dm^ag countiy of tea 
whence are derivaf^e supplies ctf th 
world* it is nevertheless capable of beiu| 
grown and manufactured in several othe 
countries. Indeed* the tea plant is far mor 
generally diffused than was formerly sup 
posed to be the case. Not only is it me 
with in its natural state over the muate 
pert of China* but also in Japan* Cochin 
China* in Nepaul, Assam* oml several parti 
of the mreat Btmalayan i^nge of monu 
tains. It has-been successfully cultivatec 
in the island of Ceylon, where I h4ive seez 
it ^omdshizzg at an altitude of about fom 
thousand fSitj whilst in the province o 
Assaizt* so congenial are the soil, climats 
and aspeot* that some of the finest teas evez 
import^ this country have been re- 
ceived from fhe {dantathms of the Assan: 
Tea Company. 

In speaking, however* of the culture and 
preparation of tea for this market, I shall 
Qoufine myself strictly to the methods 
adopted in China. Until very recently, it 
was believed the prime qualities of green 
and black teas were made from two dis-* 
tinqt varieties of the tea planti the former 
fifom that known as the Viridti, the 
latter Jl-om the 77m Bchm, It is now 
pnsll known that from those two varieties 


both black aad/green tefl«.«iiw indisciimi- 
mately produced) the only element needed 
being a modification of the prooessee^ ) 

In the nei^beurhood of Canton a very 
inferior black tea is produced^ the ordinary 
bohea) and stfil fu^er are the distriots 
pr<^uc|ng the better Ascriptions of black 
I teas. ^6 provinces in which the green 
’ teas are produced lie much further to tlm 
north — they are the districts of Fokein qnd 
Hwang-chow. According as the tea ooun<* 
tries are situated wifi their produce be con- 
veyed to Shangbae or Canton for shipment 
to foreign porta. The former is nearest to 
the green tea districts, from which it is 
situated about six hundred miles. 

The country in wJiich this cultivation is 
carried on is more or less mountainous, 
often of a highly picturesque character* and 
generally extremely fertile. The most 
favourite localities of the plant arealongtho 
sunny slopes of steep declivities* wh^ a 
sufficiency of good soil is to ho found, and 
where rams are abundant at certain seasons 
of the year. So steep, iizdeed, are some of 
these slopes, that it is related that monkeys 
are soniotimes employed to gather the 
leaves; in other cases the hoys are lowered 
down the hill-sides by means of rlioins. 
^Tho best ground is admitted to be that 
which is slightly uiffiulating, as in that 
case the rains do not wash away the soil 
from the roots* and the plants are more 
easily tended. 

In tho northern districts of China the 
vicissitudes of the temi>crature are peat* 
ranging from below tho fireeKing point in 
DeceUiber and January, to 92r and^ IKT in 
the warm months. Bains fall heavily from 
April until Juno* and it is during the first 
of these that the youngest and finest teas 
ore gathered* The seeds are usually ripe 
some time in October, and when gathered 
ore carefully packed in baskets, between 
layers of damp sand, and in that state re* 
main until the sowing time aniives in 
March, when they are sown either in nur- 
series or in patches* to replace plants whkdi 
have died offi When the nursery plants 
are a year old, they are placed out in the 
farm m rows, four fset apart each way, 
three or four seedlings being fdaoed together 
to provide against failareB. This opOTation 
takes place during the first rams, the 
ground having been waB prepared by 
weedinsr. &c« 
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Until tbA pleat® have their third 

an nrop ie expected iimm tha^ end it 
18 not often so ear^ that a gotheintig takm 
place. Although well aide to bear most of 
the fludden yariatioiia of tmaperatore in 
th«»e liiUy regions^ the young plant® occa- 
sionally require scwne extra care during 
very severe weather* When the ftost is 
9 Wp, it is usual to protect them by wra^ 
ping bands of rice-straw about their 
branches aad stems. 

After the third year picking may be 
begun. This operation is usually performed 
daring showery woather^wben ^omoistuie 
of the atmosphere enables the plants to put 
forth fresh leaves witliont any great effort, 
and so prevents any ill effects from being 
felt by the drain upon its vigour. The drat 
gatherifigs are esteemed the finest teas, for 
taking place as they do when the leaves arc 
tender and imper&tly formed, they are 
not very productive ia quanfity, but ex- 
tremely delicate in fiavQtir> and beautiful 
in appearance. This early picking is re- 
placed by other leaves of larger growth, 
forming a second quality, and so on, until 
the lost gathering of the season yield a 
coarse heavy tea, of inferior value. It is 
these early gatherings which are so highly 
prized by the Chinese connoisseurs of tea, 
and by whom they are desi^ated first- 
spring tea, “ coral dew,’* dewy shoots,*’ 

The utmost vigilance is required on these 
tea-farms to eradicate all vestiges of weeds, 
whieh is done by hoes, or by the hand, 
when the ground is very steep. When 
properly cleaned, as they usually are,* and* 
when the plants have arrived at full matu- 
rity, these tea plantations have a most 
charming appearance. Tim utmost regu- 
larity is observed in the formation of tlm 
rows of plants, which are laid out with 
geometrical precision, and yet not so as to 
weary the eye, for their hcanches— growing 
with a gtaoefol negligence and l^uty-^ 
wear a most natural semblance. 

This beauty is greatly heightened when 
the plants put forth their blossom, which, 
by fhe delieacy of their form and colour, 
appear in rich contrast to the dark green 
firinge. The fiowers are formed in clusters 
on the upper sides of the priman' branches; 
but altlmgh very beautiftd, they do not 
last for many days^ 

The approach of the crop-time is marked 
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by many busy preparations. Stores and 
drying-houBOS axe cleaned and put in order. 
Firing-pans axe set up; bamboo tables are 
erect^. Baskets, tray^ and bags are 
looked up, and arranged in proper working 
order, and the fiarm wears an appearance 
of hustling activity. In that densely- 
populated country t^iere is never any acaiw 
city of labour. A strike for wages is never 
heard of; and in all human probability, the 
same rate of pay is given the Chinese 
labourer oa the in the present 

day, as was paid two thousand years ago. 

Everything being in readiness, I will 
now descri^ the several processes of 
gathering, curing, and packing. For this 
purpose, 1 will dj^ard me idea of the cm^ 
ployment of any of the mmikey tr^, and 
assume that none but members of the 
human &mlly are occupied at the task. 
The labourers ^e sent out at early datvn 
in gangs, with Ibskets to receive the leaves 
as gathered; their labours arc superintended 
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by escp^ieiLO^d hand, whose judgment 
is required to guide the extent to which 
the young plants may be stripped of their 
first crop of leaves; and the younger the 
trees, the more carefully mast tlda opera- 
tion be performed. 

The basket of tender leaves being brou|djit 
into the curing-house, 1 will suppose them 
to be intended for the manufacture of green 
tea, whicdi is a much simple und 

expeditious t^oess :dian the making of 
black teas, leaves are spread out in 
the first instance rather thinly, upon bam- 
boo-tables, or trays, to di^ off all super- 
fluous moisture. After lying there for an 
hour mr two^ according to the weather, 
they are removed into the curing-rooms, 
where the roasting-pans are arranged in 
proper order. There an experienced Work- 
man takes them in certain quantities, and, 
throwing them into the pans — ^uudetr which 
a brisk isharcoal fire is kept — stirs them 
about constantly with hia hand. They are 
not long undergoing this process, giving 
out a thick vapour, and omitting a sharj} 
crackUng sound, until they become quite 
moist and flaccid. 

From the firing-pans, the leaves are re- 
moved by means of sm^I hand-baskets to 
the rolling-table, where a number of other 
workmen are stationed. These men take 
up iu one hand as many of the leaves as 
they can grasp within it, and pressing them 
tightly, 60 as to force out any remaining 
firee moisture which may be in them, i;hey 
contrive at the same time to give a sort of 
twist to the leaves, which afterwards assists 
them in rolUng up into their peculiar forms. 
IlChese balls are frequently examined and 
passed on from one workman to the other, 
each of whom treats them in the same way, 
until the,v reach the hands of the superin- 
tendent of the party, who examiueb each 
ball most nttentivety before approving of 
it. If he deems it Mtl^ciently manipulated, 
it is shaken outpOdsely, and removed in 
fiat trays to the roasting-pan. In this pan, 
having a slow, steady fire under it, the tea 
is kept constantly stirred with the hand for 
an hour or upwards, by the end of which 
time the green colour of the leaves wiU 
^vc become fixed, though not of such an 
intense brilliant green as it afterwards as- 
sumes. 

When it has been sufficiftitly fired, it is 
yemored to another room, v here the next 


qpeiwtion, that of siring^ goes on. In this 
paif of the premises, a number of work- 
pe^le are employ tridx small sieves, 
hariug xzieshes of varioiis sizes, through 
which the tea is then passed, with a view 
of sorting it into the fine, the smalbfihe 
middling, and the coarse and lar^ This 
operation being completed, it is ugsain 
passed to the firing-pans, in order to ^vo 
it n greater degree of curl and crispness, 
which the sieving is apt to remove ; and 
these being finished, sorters are placed upon 
it to re-sort it into the various kinds of 
twankey, hyson, &;c. 

In the preparation of black tea, the pro- 
cess, elthongh essentially the same in prin- 
ciple, is so modified as to change the beau- 
timl bright green of the leaves to the dark 
colour rei^uired. Most of my readers may 
at some time have observed, that when pale 
green vegetable matter is allowed to re- 
main in heaps, a partial deomnpoeition takes 
place, which has the effect of converting 
the green colour to a dark hue, approach- 
ing to a black. The Chinese bring this effect 
about by somewhat similar means, just 
stopping the decomposition at the proper 
time, to prevent any iiyuiy to the flavour 
of the tea. 

When the leaves are brought in from the 
fields, for the purpose of making black tea, 
they are allowed to remain on the bamboo 
trays for twelve hours at least, instead of 
for one or two as in the case of green tea. 
The workpeople then gather np quantities of 
the leaves in their hands, press them pretty 
tightly together, and then fling them into 
t;he air al^ve their heads, and allow them 
to fall again on the tray, and scatter about. 
This is repeated fbr a number of times, 
after which they are suffered to remain to- 
gether on another tray, in heaps, for an hour 
or two, during which time they undergo a 
considerable change in their colour, 
emit a rather pleasant fragrance. Afrer 
this they are passed into the firing-pan, 
where they remain for a flaw minutes, and 
ore then taken out of doors and spread 
in the open air upon bamboo tables, on 
which they are suffered iio remam for two 
or three hours, during whioh time they are 
kept oontinu^y turned and examined. 
They are, after this, subjected to a second 
firing for about thr^ or lour minutes, and 
then removed to the bamboo table, rolled 
up into balls, and after being tossed about 
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ns before^ once mor^ pass tUrough tbs fili n g " 
pans. 

By this time they have asstuned a tolera," 
bly black appearance^ without having lost 
their firagraiice, and require no further 
treatment beyond a finishing dying, which 
they receive over a very slow nre, and af- 
terwards are passed through the sieves in a 
manner similar ta the green, and subse- 
quently assorted in various kinds and qaa>> 
lities. The packing and finishing the chests 
for tlic market is the ne^t process, and this 
is not Jong in hand. Indeed, the tea may 
be packed so soon as it has cooled from its 
last drying over the slow cliarcoal fire. 

In addition to the mode already des- 
o'ibed of preparing tlie green teas, there is 
another meuiod pursued, chiefly in the 
neighbourhood of Canton, upon a very low 
doss of teas, which consists in imparting a 
l)ri|;lLt freshness to their dull qualities, by 
artificial, and by no means harmless means. 
During tfie firing of this description of tea, 
a mixture of turmeric and water is sprin- 
kled on them, and afterwards a compound of 
gypsum, or sulphate of lime and l^russian 
blue, which latter being a mixture of iron 
and Prussic acid, cannot, of course, be con- 
sidered otherwise than as deleterious. It is 
reckoned, that with every hundred pounds 
of tea thus fictitiously coloured, the con- 
sumer swallows ftiUy half a pound of Prus- 
sian blue. 

The tea having been thus prepared for 
sale, soon (hanges hands. Between the 
grower and the shipper to foreign parts, 
there are as many intermediate agents as, 
in this country, between the farmer an'd the 
retailer of flour. The tea-farmer disposes 
of his chests at a fixed price to an up-ooun- 
tiy agent, who travels through the various 
distrii^S} and having coUected a large 
quantity, disposes of it in his turn to the 
wholesale dealers in the large provincial 
towns and cities. These again send the 
"chops’' of tea, as they are cal^d, to the sea- 
port either of Shangbae or Canton, w^here 
they are made over to the regular tea man- 
darins, who again deal with the English or 
American shippers. The marks by which 
tl 0 various " chefs’* of tea are known in 
Canton, are not given by the growers, hut 
by i.he up-country agents, who mix their pur- 
chases together m 8u<^ a way as they he- 
Jicve will produce a pleasant and accept- 
able quality ; after -^hlch they place on 


the chests constituting a ^*’chop,” tlie mark 
or brand by which it is afterwards sold. A 
ttsualiy consists of about 600 chests, 
e task of removing these bulky pack-* 
ages from the fdaoes of produictiou to the 
port of shipment, above one hsttndr^ miles, 
is^t all times a tedious" and labprions un- 
dertaking. For a considerable part of the 
distance the goods, slung on absimboo pole, 
have to be carried between two men ; 
and as this load prevents them from tra- 
velling any great distance in one day, and 
their road lies over very mountaiiaous tracts 
of country, it may be imagined how tediw 
such a mode of transport must necessarily 
be. A portion of the journey is made by 
canals in long, flat-bottomed boats, towed 
by men walking along the banks, or pro- 
pelled by poles; whilst the remamdw is 
compl^^ hy means of river navigathifi. 

By mr the greater part of the commerce 
of the two chief ports. Canton and Shang- 
hae, consists of the trade in tea ; next to 
which may be ranked the silk trade. Un- 
til very recently, the interior of China was 
completely closed against foreigners of all 
kinds, and it was conscauently most diffi- 
cult to gather any really trustworthy in- 
formation regording the culture of any^ 
article of Chinese produce. Of late years, 
however, a more perfect knowledge of the 
laiigna^ and manners of the people has 
enabled several Englishmen to pass freely 
through many of the most interesting dis- 
tricts of the country. 

One of the most successM of these tra- 
vellers has been employed by the East In- 
dia Company to collect tea-plants and seeds, 
together with tools, implementsiaad skilled 
laboarers, for the purpose of introducing an 
extensive cultivation of this valuable leaf 
in one of the northern provinces of Upper 
Indio, the district of Eumaou, where both 
from temperature, soil, altitudOt and humi- 
dity, it is confidently expect^ as good an 
article may be produced, as in any part of 
the Chineso territories. 

During the present session of Parliament, 
the Legislature have remitted a fraction of 
the customs’ duty on this most useful 
hoFusehold article, with a total remission in 
prospect. Beyond a doubt this will prove 
a great boon to all classes, more especially 
those in the humble walks of life. It is a 
great and strikihgproof of the value attached, 
to tea as a bewrage, tliat wliilc co^e. 
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wluch has been comparatively lightly 
taxed, has only increased two or three per 
cent, during the past five years, the former 
paying a duty on importation into this 
country of fully two hundred per cent., hat 
increased in its oonsumptioil to the extent 
of twelve per cent, ► ^ 

Before dosing this chapter, it may not 
be uninteresting to the reader to know 
something of the derivation of the vanosis 
names by which the ordinary teas of China 
are known. Hyson signides literimy 
flourishing spring,’* that being the time 
when tills particular description of leaf is 
gathered, Bohea signifies tea,” 

which it really is. Pekoe derives its name 
from the Chinese word Pdk-ko, or “white 
down/’ the fine teas of this sort being 
covered by a white ordinary down. Con- 
gou takes its name from Komg-fo^ “ la- 
bour/ ’or “assiduity;” and Souchong, from 
“small,” or “scarce sort/’ In 
a future number we shall treat upon Ooflee. 


THE WORK-TABLE FRIEND. 

THE IMPERIAL WORK-BAG, 

Xfatn'inU . — Throe skeins of French Vertw-lslay 
sUk, twelve skeins of gold thread, No. 2, and im- 
perial Uimnunga. 

This truly elegant little bag is made in 
three pieces — namely, the two sides, and 
the band connecting them. The pattern is 
in gold, on a green ground. The clasp is 
gilt, and the trimmings are of green and 
gold intermixed, and are studded with small 
emeralds. The sides being alike, the do- 
scription of one will suffice. 

J^ke a chain of 10, fasten off. Now be- 
gin with another chain of 15, So on the 
first chain of 16, and with 15 Ch. Fasten 
off at every row. 

2nd Ch, Sc on all the other row, 

4 Oh* Work in tlie ends in every row. 

3rd Row*— Begin to use the gold. 2 Ch, 

20 silk, 2 gold, 3 silk, 2 gold, 3 silk, 2 gold, 

21 silk. 

4fA Rojc.— 3 Oh, 7 silk, 2 gold, 3 silk, 2 
gold, 3 bilk, 2 gold, 2 silk, 4* 4 gold,l silk, 
-j- twice, 4 gold, 2 silk, 2 gold, 3 silk, 2 
gold, 3 silk, 2 gold, % mlk, 2 chain. Ob- 
serve that the first and last Sc stitches of 
a row are always worked on the chain 
stitches of the previous row. 

&th Roto.— 1 Ch, 5 s, 2 g> 2 s, 4 g, 1 B, 4 


g, 1 s, 4 g, 2 6, 2 g, 3 s, 2 g, 3 b, 2 g^ 2 s, 
1 s, 4 g, 1 s, 4 g, 2 8, 2 g, 5 s, 2ehain. 
to Mow — 1 Ch, 5 s, 4 g, 2 6, 2 g, 3 b, 2 
g, 3 8, 2 g, 18 s, 2 g, 3 s,2 g,3 s, 2 g, 2 s, 
I g, 6 fl, 1 Ch. 

7<A Row?*— 1 Ch, 3 8, 2 g, 2 s, 2 g, 29 s* 

1 g, IB s, 2 g, 3 s, 2 g, 3 s, 1 Ch. 

8tA Mow.‘^2 Oh, 3 8, 4 g, 10 a, 2 g, 20 a, 

2 g, 21 B, 4 g, 8 s, 2 Oh. 

to 1 Ch, 6 g, 2 g, 12 a, 2 g, 15 s, 
1 g, 3 s, 2 g, 22 s, 2 g, 6 s, 1 Oh. 

Ito Mow * — ^1 Oh, 21 B 2 g, 10 B, 1 g, 3 s, 
2g,2s,3g,31«,l Ch. 

11<A Row.— 1 Oh, 3 B, 2 g, 17 s 2 g, 3 s, 

1 g, 4 e, 8 g, 1 9, 8 g, 2 B, 3 g, 8 s, 2 g, 17 s 

2 g, 3 s, 1 Oh. 

12tA Jioto -—1 Cb, 3 s, 4 gi, 16 s, 5 gj 5 s, 
3g,l B, 8g, 1 8,4g,eB,4g,16s, 4g, 3-., 

1 Ch* 

13fA Mowt—^2 Oh, 5 g) 2 g, 17 s, 1 g, 1 **, 

2 g, 4 8, 4 g, 1 B, 3 g, 1 a, 4 g, 6 8, 5 g, 17 s, 
2 g, 5 s, 2 Oh. 

14fA Row.— 1 Ch, 15 s, 1 g,7 8,2 g, 3 s, 
8 g, 1 s, 3 g, 1 s, 3 g, 9 8, 5 g, 26 s, 1 Ch. 

l6fA Mow 1 Ch, 5 s, 2 g, 9 s, 3 g, 4 s* 

4 g, 2 8, 2g, 1 8, 2 g, 7 B, 8 g,5 B, 4 g, 22 s* 
2 g, 4 B, 1 Oh. 

I8tk Mow. — Ch, 4 9, 4 g, 8 B, 5 g 2 s, 
4 g, 2 s, 1 g, 1 8, 1 g> 1 s, 3g,l8, 13 g, 5 s 

2 g, 22 8, 4 g, 3 9, 1 Ch. 

i7fh Mow . — 1 Ch, 6 s, 2 g, 9 s, 6 g, 1 s, 
4 g, 1 s, 2 g, 2 8, 1 g, 1 s, 3 g, 1 8, 2 g, 

3 8, 6 g, 2 B, 4 g, 26 s, 2 g, 5 8, 1 Ch. 

18f// Mow . — 18 9, 7 g, 1 s, 3 g, 1 a, 2 g, 

4 s, 3 g, 1 », 4 g, fe 9, U g, 4 9, 4 g, 24 9. 
Ito Mow . — 5 8, 2 g, 12 8, 3 g, 1 s, 4 g, 

1 B, 3 g,5 8, 9 g, 7 s, 7 g, 2 8, 6 g, 17 6, 2 g, 

5 s. 


20fA Rom?.— 4 9, 4 g, 13 s, 2 g, 2 9, 2 g, 

3 B, 4 g, 2 s, 2 g, 1 9, 3 g, 1 6, 2 g, 4 8, 

1 g, 1 9, 8 g, 1 8, 8 g, 16 8, 4 g, 4 fl. 

2lat Mow 5 8, 2 g, 11 s, 6 g, 6 s, 5 g; 

2 s, 1 g, 1 B, 4 g, 4 a, 6 g, 1 s, 3 g, 1 s, 

1 g, 1 B, 2 g, 1 8, 3 ff, 16 s, 2 g, 5 9. 

22nd Mow. — 18 b, 9 g, 5 s, 3 g, 4 s, 10 g, 

2 s, 4 g, 1 B, 1 g, S 8, 1 g, 2 8, 3 g, 23 8. 

23rd Mow . — 4 s, 2 g, 12 a, 6 g, 4 a, 1 g, 

1 8, 0 g, 3 8, 4 g, 9 s, 3 g, 1 8, 1 g, 2 8, 

3 g. 2 B, 4 g, 17 s, 2 g, 4 8. 

24fA Mow. — 3 B, 4 g, 16 8, 2 g, 3 s, 1 g, 

1 s, 2 g, 1 B, 3 g, 3 8, 3 g, 1 8, 2 g, 3 8^ 

4g, 2 8, Ig, 3 B,5g, 1 8,1 g,l s, 2g,16 s, 
4g,3 8. 

2S>th Mow.-^ 8, 2 g, 12 8, 6 g, 2 8, 1 g, 
1 8, 1 g, 2 B, 2 g, 8 s, 3 g, 2 a, 8 g, 2 s, 1 g, 
1 0, 5 g, 8 B, 1 g, 18 B, 2 g, 4 6. 
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26/A B, 7 g, 2 b, 6 g, 1 s, 2 g, 

6 s, 1 g, 1 B, 1 g, 2 8, 10 g, 1 8, 2 g, 1 B, 4 g, 

1 s,2g,l8,6g,19s. 

27M % 2 g, 11 8, 6 g, 4 s, 1 g, 

1 «»» 4g, 1 8, 12 g, 6 8, 1 g, 1 e, 1 g, 2 ^ 8 g,#| 

2 s, 3 g, 3 6, 6 gy 1 B, 5 g, 13 s, 2 g, 3 6. 

28<A Mou!,^2 8, 4 g, 11 B, 6 g, 1 s, 1 g, 

1 g, 1 8, 7 g, 6 8, 1 g, 1 8, 1 g, 1 8, 4 g, 
4 8, 2 g, Is 3g, 5 8,4 g,2 8, 5 g,U 8,4g, 
28 


29th JRow.-^ S 2 g, 16 B, 2 g, 1 b,. 4 g, 

1 S 2 g, 1 8, 4 g, 6 s, 1 g, I 8, 1 g, 1 8, 7 g, 

4 s 2 7 B, aTg, 1 8, 2 g, 2 9, 2 g, 12 b, 

2 g, 8 ». 

30/A i?<w. — 19 8, 2 g, 1 B, 5 g, 1 s, 2 g, 

1 8, 3 g, 4 B, 3 g, 1 8, 1 g, 1 8, 9 g, 2 a, 1 g, 

2 s, 3g, 3s,2g,6 8, 3g, 17 8. 

Slst a, 2 g, l2 8> 5 g, 1 8, 3 g. 


2 g, 2 s 4 g, 2 8^ 1 g>2B, 10 gy lS^> 

4 gy 2 a, 3 g, 10 I, 4 gy 3 b. 

SSrrf 8, 2 g, 11 B, 6 g, 2 s, 2 g, 


11 8, 4 g> 2 8, 1 gy 4 s 4 g, 3 s> 7 8 B 

4 ^ 1 3 g> 12 8, 2 g, 4 8« 

jBme.— 17 a, 5 g, 3 s ^ 8, 8 g, 

3 8, 1 g, 4 s 1 g> 2 8, 1 1 a, 8gy 2 8,2 gy 

2 8, 1 1 8, 3 gy 19 8. 

35fA — 6 dy 2 g, 9 4 g, 3 s ^ 

11 a, 1 g^y 4 B, 1 g, 2 8, 4 g> 2 8, 2 g,2 a, 

0 g, 17 B, 2 g, 5 8. 

36aA n<ne,~^ b* 4 g, 8 8, 2^ 6 8, 3 g, 
6 8, 7 g, 2 8, 1 g, 2 8, 3 g, 1 6, Ig, 2 8,9g, 

1 By 2 gy 13 B, 4 gy 4 8. 

— Hm 01 8t Bit<) last atltchM ot 
Inst row, ns you now begin to diminlab. 

5 s 2 g, 9 8, 1 g, 7 8, 9 g, 3 8, 10 g, 1 e, 
1 g, 1 s, 6g, 6 8, 4 g, 48, 2g, 18 Sy 2 g, 4 a- 

SHih Jtow . — Miss as in last. 15 a, 1 g, 

0 s, 4 g, 1 B, 6 g, 2 s, 10 g, 1 B, 1 gy 1 8, 
5 g, 2 8, 1 g, 1 8, 2 g, 5 8, 0 g, 17 a. 

S9tk Boir . — ^Mise 2. 5 S 2 g, 13 a, 4 g, 

1 8, 0 g, 1 B, 12 g, 2 i, 6 g, 1 8, 2 g, 
1 s, 2 g, 1 s, 1 g, 1 8, I g, 2 8, 6 g, 
10 8, 2 g, 5 8. 

40/A Jf?oM>.«-Mi88 1. $ 8, 4 g, 12* s 4 g, 

QaOiyln 9. rr 1h* 't tr la fi •i* 
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2 s, 4 g, 1 s, 2 g, 1 8, 2 g, 1 ft, 1 g, 

1 s, 2 g, 2 B, 4 g, 9 fl, 4 g, 3 8, 

4l8f JSota . — ^Hiss 1, 3 a, 2 g, 13 ft, 2 g, 
1 8, 2 g, 2 a, 1 g, 2 ft, 1 g, 1 ft, 3 g, 

1 8, 3 g, 1 ft, d g, 1 s, 11 g, 1 10 g, 

10 ft, 2 g, 3 ft, 

42fK? JRovf . — 18 9, 3 g, 10 8, 2 g, 1 s, 

3 A 1 8, 6 g, 1 ft, 10 g, 1 ft, 10 g, 15 8. 

43rd — Mias 1. Oft, 2 g, 10 s, 

4 g, 2 8, 6 g, 4 8, 1 g, 2 8, 0 g, 1 8, 
9 g, 3 8, 8 g, 8 s, 2 g, 6 ft. 

44^^ 1. 4 8, 4 g, 13 8, 0 gt 

2 ft, 2 g, 4 8, 2 g, 1 b, 4 g, 2 7 g, 

^ 7 g, 7 8, 4 g, 3 8, 

45t/i Jiow.-^Jdisa 1. 4 8, 2 g, ^8 ft, 3 g, 
1 ft, 5 g, 1 ft, 6 g, 5 6, 4 g, 1 8, 1 g, 

1 8, 4 g, 9 8, 3 g, 10 s, 2 g, 3 ft, 

46eh Jiop , — 13 ft, 4 g, 2 s, 5 g, 1 «, 


^Litn Sf3iw.’-r^tlu$& u o 


8.2 g. 




3 k , 
. 5 

ft, 2 g, 5 8. 

4 s, 4 g, 2 8, 6 g, 
I g, 2 ft, X g, 3 ft, « g, 1 s, 1 g, 


3 s, I g, 1 g, 3 ft, 9 g, 1 ft, 

2 ft, 2 g* 8^ 4 ^ 11 

^ noW^iBB 1 . 

1 . ... .... ... 

1 N I ® ft, I g, 1 ft, 2 g, 2 ft, 1 g, 

2 ft, 6 g> 10 ft, 4 g, 3 ft 

49«X How — 6 ft, 2 g, 3 a, 4 g, 2 ft, 2 g, 
1 ft, 1 g, 4 s. 7 g, 1 8, 1 g, 6 s, 1 g, 
1ft, 5g, 29,3g,38» 2g, 9 ft, 2g, 

4 8. 

HOik 1. 9 2 g, 3 ft, 1 g, 

^ ^ ^ ^ 4 g, 1 8, 2 g, 1 ft, 6 g, 

2«i3AlB,6g,13ft. 

HdUrt J^.--Miflft 1* 5 ft, 2 g, 1 8, 6 g, 

3 8, % & 6 ft, 4 g, 1 ft, 3 g, 1 ft, 0 g, 
0 ft,. 3 g, 1 ft, 7 g, 6 8, 2 g, 5 ft. 


S2nd How-~^Wiaa 1. 3 ft, 8 g, 2 s, 1 g. 
Is, 3 g, 9 ft, 4 g, 3 ft, 5 g> 5 ft, 2 g, 

1 p, 7 g, 4 8, 4 g, 3 8. 

l>Srd How — 4 6, 2 g, 2 8, 6 g, 1 8, 5 g, 

6 s, 5 g, 1 B, 7 g, 5 8, 1 g, 1 8, 8 g, 5 6, 

2 g, 4 6. 

64tk Row » — 10 8, 4 g, 1 8, 6 g, 5 s, 5 g, 

2 8, 6 g, 6 ft, 1 g, 1 ft, 2 g, 1 b, 5 gi, 11 8 
65th .Row.— Miss 1. 5 s, 2 g, 6 s, 1 g, 1 b, 

3 g, 1 ft, 5g, 1 8, 6 g, 1 6, 1 g, 1 s, 5 g, 5 8, 
1 g, 1 8, 2 g, 1 8, 4 g, 4 8, 2 g, 6 8. 

66fh Row . — 4 6, 4g.48,3g,4s,5g, 

1 9, 4 g, 2 ft, 1 g, 38,1 g, 3 ft, 2 g, 2ft, 1 g, 

2 8, 4 g, 3 s, 4 g, 4 8. 

61 th Row.-^ Miss 1. 4 s, 2 g, 5 8, 2 g, 1 s, 
2 g, 2 8, 6 g,l 8, 4 g,l 8, 8 g, 3 s, 3 g, 1 a, 
1 g, 1 8, 3 g, 6 8, 2 g, 4 6. 

&9th Row . — Miss 1. 10 8, 4 g, 2 s, 1 g, 

1 B, 3 g, 1 s, 3 g, 2 8, 6 g, 4 s, 3 g, 17 8. 
6Qth Row .^ — Miss 1- 4 ft, 2 g, 3 a, 4 g, 1 s, 

2 g, 9 ft, 1 g, 1 ft, 6 g, 6 ft, 2 g, 1 ft, 4 g, 

5 8, 2 g, 4 ft. 

OOfA Row.— >MisB !♦ 2ft,4g,Sa^8g,-|- 

1 », X g, 4“ 3 times, 1 b, 2 g, 1 s, 5 g, 7 s, 

7 g, 3 8, 4 g, 2 ft. % 

61«t Row — 3 ft, 2 g, 5 a, 7 g, 1 ft, 3 g, 

2 8, 3 g, 4 ft, 1 g, 1 8, 1 g, 6 8, 1 g, X ft, 4 g, 
^ ft, 2 g, 3 ft* 

62nd Row . — ^11 8, 5 g, 2 ft, 4 g, 1 s, 3 g, 

6 B, 1 g, 6 8, 1 g, 16 8. 

63rrf Row— 8 s, 2 g, 9 ft, 7 g, 7 s, 5 g, 

7 8, 2 g, 8 6. 

64tA Rona.~^ *> 4 g, 08, 6 g, 18 s, 4 g, 

7 ft. 

05tA Row**— 8 ft, 2 g, 12 s, 3 g, 30 8, 2 g, 

8 8. 
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06^ Eaw^^All BUk. 

67<ft i«<w.--8 a, 2 g, 35 8, 2 8 fi, ^ 

By 4 (if 33 8| 4 gjj T A * 

69^ Mow . — Like 
70th J2iMe,'*-All silk. 

718^ Mow^lQ B, H- $ *i 4^0 
2 g, 10 8. * 

72ind Moifit^ s, + 4 g, I «, *f 0 
4 g, 9 a. _ 

73Hi Mow.r^XdiB0 Tlfft. • 

Now do 8 ro*vro 0f|il»ia tSik. 
l*or the bandy sHak^ 4 ob& of 1(80 
stitches, and do two plain tows. 

la« Pattern Mcw^^ — J- 8 g, 9 Sy 4* 
times. 

2nd Mow . — + 3 g, 4 s, 1 g, 4 s, + re- 
peat as before in this and following rows. 

Srt? Mow. 1- 4 g, 3 a, 1 g, 3 a, 1 g, + 

4th Mow. h 4 g, 2 a, 3 g, 2 a, 1 g, + 

&th Mow.^ — f- 3g, 2s, Ig, Isylgyls, 
1 g, 2 a, 4- 

tuh 3 g« 1 s, 7 g, 1 a + 

7th Mow. I 4“ 3 g, 1 8, 1 g, 1 s, 3 g, 1 a, 
1 g, 1 s, 4> 


!rbe cop is cotninenced in the centre of 
'l&G wwny eight stitches being made, and 
&nj$ed iaM round. On each of these, 
tw am wwSwidi you then increase in the 
same way is ^ purse we baive given in 
pretdops % nettb)|g $00 in every 

email etitdh* andpns in eveay other nntxl 

liianeeaBaaiy slaelf «#ain6d. thiashonld 



8 <A Mow : — h 5 g, 1 B, 3 g, 1 a, 2 g, 4" 

0th Mow. h Is, 1 g, 1 a, 1 g, 2 s, 3 g, 

2 fc, 1 g, 4* 

lOth Mew. 1-3 g, 2 a, 5 g, 2 a, + 

IleA Mow . — -f 1 s, 1 g, 3 a, 6 g, 2 s, 4“ 

12i5A Mow, j- 1 a, 1 g, 4 a, 3 g, 3 a, 4* 

IStA Mo w- -.'^ 8 B, 3 gj 3 8, 4“ 

Now two plain rows. 

This bag must be made up nearly like a 
miniature carpet-bag, the band gradually 
sloped at tbe ends. Line it with watered silk. 

NpPAtJL 8MOEING CAP. 

Three skeins of block ncttfaij? silk, 
and one of blue ditto (Prench). 18 skeins of gold 
thread, No. 1. A passementerie tassel, combining 
gold, blue and blaok, and some black silk and 
calico. 

Thu rage that there is, at present, for all 
articles in embroidered netting, its beauty and 
deli(‘acy, and, above all, its extreme sim- 
plicity, will render the novel application of 
thiast^e ofworkpopnlar among our firlenda; 
while as tbe habit of smoking is (alas, for 
us!) beooming daily more general, it is to 
he hoped tliat those prevontatives of the 
annoyance of it which our continental 
neignbours adopt, will become as universal 
08 among them. T^e great U^htnese of 
netted work in com|Miriaon with crochet er 
velvet, commends ite^eeially to those who 
dislike any weight on the head^ 
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be 2| inches in each of the eS|^ divisions, 
not stretching them out. Sitherte tlie 
netting bad formed a pevfoet octagon: 
to make it round, it wflf be neoessoiy to 
continue the work without any increase, 
until tbe piece is 7} imdies ai^^ois. By 
stretching it out it wiU now bo also 24 
round. The crown being done, continue 
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without any inrrea&c for the hoad| whida is 
3J inches deep. 

The darning is done in gold thread 
and blue silk. The white lines represent 
the gold darning. The spots only are in 
silk ; all this part may be done from the 
diagram on the preceding page, And which 
gives it stitch foor stStch. A piece of toUe 
cir or stiff paper should be tacked under- 
neatii the nettii^ previous to its being 
darned. 

To make it tm, a cap, x>f the dimensions 
we have given» wouH be made of the twilled 
calico, and covatsedou bothlides with black 
satin. The ttet^Ing la stretched over this, 
sewed down round the edge, and the tassel 
added. 


SELBOKKE HALL, 

» OTAPl'ER X. 

^ a aairron^Nx. 

Caruut Wb»haii:, of the Guarda, was one 
of those shrewd, sensible, and clear-headed 
men, who are altogether above the pre- 
judices of their class. He was gifted with 
the rare capacity of being able to look at a 
sut^lect in all its bearings, and pronounce 
an cmlmon, not only sound in a mere 
worldly point of view, but based upon higher 
QOibSiderathms than those which, too oJtcn, 
are the bnly actuating principles of men of 
the pre^Bsunt to which he belonged. So, 
when Ihe caid of Sir Charles Aubrey w as 
hcanght to hitn» he merely Ivwed wiw cold 
lamtenesB, and saiA^ 

Aa I have had the pleasure of meet- 
ing my friend Hyland finr some time, I 
shianild fefd obliged %y a more detailed ac- 
count of m clruuinstanGes under which this 
quarrel has 

**^A blew haa been given, which, in the 
qphuian of idl mm of honourrcan only be 
atoned ^ Ml the one way,” 

** But as this case has been put into my 
liands, I cannot consent to allow my jttdg- : 
ment to be in any way inffu^nced by what 
otliers may tliink.'* 

I am the bearer of a hostile message ; 
do you accept it on the part of your friend, 
do you not?" said Sir Charles Aubrey. 

^ Certainly not as at present advised — 
that is to say, being in complete ignorance 
of all the antecedents."' 


** Then sending me to yen. was but an 
Aggravation of the original insult.’* 

” By no means- I am ready to take any 
step which I may consider advisable.*’ 

"But the only step which, sunder the 
nironmtta&ces, can be deemed advisable 
by any man of sense or experience, is an im- 
msdi^te meeting.” 

"In that I differ from you. Tour princi- 
pal it apmars, has been thrashed, ^ow, 
Sir Charles, yon will not, I hope, miecon- 
oeive me if 1 ask a question V’ 

" Certainly not.” 

" Then, may he not have deserved itf ** 

" jfothing can justify a blow — ^no circum- 
stances whatever.’* 

" In that I cannot altogether concur with 
you. But this is a point which we shall lujt 
stay to argue.** 

" Then, what y<m mean to dof” 

" What I moan to do, is shortly this. A 
blow, OK on say, has been given, Noa\ , 
from what I know of mv friend Maitland, .t 
is by no means probable he would have 
strtic k any one, unler^ either in self-dctenoe, 
or in some case of gross injury.” 

" It was nothing of the kind.** 

" Then, as 1 presume you do know what 
it realfy w^as, pray inform me?** 

" Am 1 to understand you refuse to go 
further ?” 

" Most decidedly I do, without the facK** 
" In that case, to bate time and trouble, 
I will acquaint you with what Colonel 
Tre^^lyan has mentioned to me;'* and 
thus ctunpellod. Sir Chailes Aubrey pro- 
ceeded to lay before Captain Wenham thoet 
particulars with whicn the litst chapter 
has made the reader acquainted* 

" And so jou really think, as a gentle- 
man and a man of honour, that this is a 
case which will justify such a proceeding as 
you propose to adojn:?” 

" Of course 1 do,** replied Aubrey, open- 
ing his eves very wide with astonishment. 

" Then I am sorry to say I entirely differ 
from you. 1 am m opinion that Colonel 
Trevylyan has only got what he deserved; 
and having placed himself in such an un- 
fortunate portion, he must be prepared for 
the consequences.” 

" These are sentiments which I never ex- 
pected to hear from the lips of a inmuber of 
your profession.** 

"Stay, sir,” replied Ci^^tain Wenham, 
with dignity j "my profession is bound to 
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reg4.rd the taw of God, and that of man* 
It would appear, from what you have stated, 
that Colonel Trevylyan ha# had but little 
respect for either; he ha# deceived a lady 
who truited to him ; he hat made an at* 
tempt to recover by violence the prrofe of 
his deception, and he nOw seeks to wipe out 
his offence by blood- My friend thaU not 
meet him.” 

. Then yout friend and yourself are a 
couple of-«-*-" 

** Utter one tingle insulting expmssion,** 
said Wenham^ with a sternness which awed 
Ids visitor, and I call in a policeman, to 
whom I shall give you in custody.’* 

** You may make it a police business if 
you choose: that is not the way gentlemen 
deal with such matters.** 

That is the way 1 deal with this,*' 

Then 1 shall wish yotma gopd evening. 
My principal will doubtless adopt such 
measures as may seem expedient I have 
no doubt he knows how to deal with such 
shuffling}** and saying these words Aubrey 
flung himself out of the room- 

In the meantime the reflections which 
had occufaed the mind of diaries Mait- 
land, as may be supposed, were far from 
lieing of an a^eeahle nathre. He found 
himself suddenly involved in a quarrel, the 
consequences of which it was impossible to 
foresee, and at a time, too, when his own 
affairs required the utmost vigilance and 
attention. But there was a silent monitor 
within his own heart which told him that 
he had done nothing more than his duty, 
and that if he had acted otherwise, or taken 
a less bold and decided part, the c6use- 
quenoes might have been deeply serious to 
a helpless being, who had the strongest 
claims upon his affection apd his friend- 
ship. While he sat revolving those' things 
in his mind, and occupying himself in the at- 
tempt to write one or two letters, in none of 
which, however, could be got fiirther than 
the commoucemeut, a cahnolet rattled at a 
violent pace through the silent street, and 
a tliundering knock pealed upon the door. 

“ That must be Wenham,** he thought, as 
he rose to ring the hell. He was not wrong 
in hib cox^ecture. A hasty step was heoru 
on the stairs, the door was flung open, and 
his friend entered. 

"I am glad to see you; I only wish I 
was about to put your friendship to some 
other less trying test/* said Maitland, 


"Booh! friendship, unless you can use 
it, where is its value f 1 am only too glad 
to he able to serve you. This looks a very 
bad business,** 

"It ia a most melanchcdy afflrir indeed. 
But what anmugement have you made? 
When me we meet?’* 

" My dear fellow, there is to be no meet- 
ing.’* 

" No meeting! How can that bef ** 
"IteeeiDs to me that this man has put 
hims^ in a position in Which it Je best to 
leave him-** 

^But if he will uot remain in itf** 

" Ton shall not give him frie opportunity 
of fighting hh^ way out of it: that is a point 
on which i hftve quite ipade up my tnind/* 
" I am veryfar^m being a fire-eater, as 
ou know; but having sttuck him I must give 
im what the world calls 'satisfaction.* " 
"You must give him nothing (ff the 
kind. If the facts I have heard areVime**-— 
and Wenham briefly narrated them— yon 
are entitled to refuse him a meeting, and I 
have done so on your behalf.*^* 

"Bat, my dear friehd, is it possible f** 

" Perfectly} and if you have atiy further 
trouble In this painful affair, I should most 
strongly recommend you to hand the 
lant Colonel over to a polioenum. bo, 
I have given you my advice} and now you 
may go to sleep witnout any apprehension 
of l^ing obliged to get up at an early 
So good night to you. Let me see you In 
the ooume of to-morrow at the club, or, if 
you have time, come and diue with me.*’ 

" I will, with pleasure,” said Maitla)!^; 
and Captain Wenham took hia departure- 
Thus foiled in his siug^aiy intentions, 
the ragjo of Trevylyan atnew no bounds. 
The indignity to whiOh bis passion had eX'< 
posed him was pne not easily to he brooked 
by so proud a nature. For some time he 
vented his wrath in reproaches against his 
second, by whom it was difflcttlt to pemuadb 
him the affair had not been entirety mis- 
managed. But the character of Captain 
Wenham as a man of personal courage and 
experience was too well known and too firmly 
established to permit the intrusion of any 
doubt as to the cause whence his refusal hod 
proceeded; pud, as is not uufrequently tlfe 
case, when viewed through the distempered 
medium of a mind warped by evil passions, 
the oirenco winch he hsld committed seemed 
of a far less grave character to the Colonel 

T 
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thun to any tinprojudiocd observer; and his 
inqrttfioation was as deep as his anger va« 
violent 

shall chastise him in public the very 
first opportniiity/ ’ he &aid> gnashing his teew 
vith fdry. 

** Yon had better do nothing of the hind; 
it is not the sort of affair whichi should it 
get wind, will do yon much good.” 

"It can’t do me much barmi** replied 
Col0u4 Treyylyan; and in one sec^ he 
was right> for his moral reputation was not 
of a nature that could be easily affected by 
further injury. But so far us tegwededy^is 
position among his associates, he was altO" 
gether erroneous in the conclusion at which 
he had arrived, for within a fhw days after 
the oonvursatiou we have just recoiled his 
name came rather unpleasantly before the 
public in the columns of a morning paper, 
in connection with a charge of mssault pre> 
ferred Ugainst him by Lieutenant Maitland 
of the royal navy. The worthy magis- 
trate, however, who presided upon the oc- 
casion, was pleased, in consideration of the 
severe punishment which Trevylyan had 
reomved at the hands of the gentleman 
whom he had assailed, to inflict a trifling 
penal^; and not long after the occurrence 
of this event, an attentive reader of the 
<akzett6 m^ht have seen the promotion of 
Major Martingale to the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel, vice Trevylyan, who retires from 
the service. 

Such are the sad conscqucLtces which vice 
ever brings in its train. The injniy in- 
fiioted upon the helpless being he was wund 
to protect, involved the Colonel thus ; and 
hia dangerous ^utsslons became the further 
means of placing him in a position which 
the wise advice of a judicious friend had, 
as we have seen, enabled Charles Maitland 
to turn to his more utter discomfiture than 
ever could have been produced by the re- 
uuit of the hostile meeting he had contem- 
plated. 


CHAPTER XI* 
jkJK oim AoauaiNTauoE. 

Tern result of the fitmous pio4iiG party, 
which had taken place at Oastleton Park, 
proved, as we have seen, disastrous; so far, 
at least, as one of the aetors was oonoerned. 
The astonislunent of the old Peer was only 


to be exceeded by his mortificaUon when 
he learned the unsuecossftJ issue of hie 
eon's preposal; and had it not been Jhr the 
evidence of hie own sensea-^^fih^ left 
him bnt Ut^c room to doubt 
inussion that the beauty of < 
ereated^i^-ltord OUsHeton would have been 
disposed to entertain grave suspicions as 
to Clarence's sincerity in the transaction ; 
but the fhll explanartlon which lie made, 
together with his evident chagrin at a dis- 
appointment as signal as it was unexpected, 
satisfied the peer that in this matter his 
eon had acted with perfect good faith. 
There was nothing, therefore, to be done, 
but to retreat firom the scene of discom- 
fiture as soon as possible. 

1 must confess,” said the Earl, at the 
conclosion of the conference, “ I have been 
greatly disappointed. 1 thought you would 
have manag^ matters better. What do 
you intend doing with yourself now ?” 

** I shall go to town, of course, I only 
wish I had gone a little sooner.” 

I wish yon had,” said Lord CaStleton, 
drily j but what will you dp when you get 
there?” 

** 1 shall amuse myself as I best can ; it 
will be slow etmugh.” 

« I give you fair notice, I shall help you 
out of no farther difficulties. You bad 
better not get into them.” 

" Certainly not. That is to say—*—’* 

" What?” said his father. 

I moan, I shall live quietly, and aU that 
sort of thing.” 

would advise yon; and I would re- 
commend you, farther, to see if you cannot 
make a judicious marriage. 1 mean such 
a one as will relieve me from the necessity 
of any further embarrassment arising firoin 
your extravagance.” 

** It seems not so easy a thing to do as 1 
calculated,” replied Mr. CapeL 

** It is perfectly easy. You have only to 
look quietly about you, and you wUl find 
plenty of young ladies who will entertain 
no objections to a coronet in prospective.” 

"The wearer counts for nothing, of 
course; it is the bauble and not the man.” 

"Far firom it. 'The rank is but the 
guinea’s stamp,' and 1 sec no reason in the 
world why you should have any difficulty 
in finding some lady with an iuoome suffi- 
cient to support your rank, and good taste 
enough to appreciate you^” 
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will see what I can do to please you. ject worthy of being drawn in coloured 
Jhxytbing for a quiet Ufe^” replied Kr. ohalk, and h^hly ^i^sbed. 

Capel. ^ The proprietor of this mansion was a 

ojiTiTed in town, and finding wealthy stockbroker, who, having spent 
himnelf de WHtaxy occupant of the gloomy nearly all the yearn of his life in the sue* 
and spaeidits mansion in Berkeley Square, cessful endeavoxtr to amass wealth, bad 
ICr. Capel Ibund his time hang rather hea- retired from the busy soene of Ms labojors 
vily on his hands. At his fkvourite club, to enjoy himself as much as |^s£ble Air the 
everything was dull and monotonous. The remainder of his existence. Hr. Thomson 
feshionable men, ia whose society he was was generoiMb bfioievoleni^ and hospitable; 
wont to delight, were all out of town; and he gave frequent dinners, and delighted in 
the slow men — stout m^^ors, and snperan- driving up and down the cliflr, in his roomy 
nuated lieutenant-colonels — as they sat yj|Iow chariot, with bis beautiful daughter 
drinking their pints or wine in their ac- hy his side. In the eyes of her fond 

customM comers, were dreary objects of parent this yonng lady was porfeeliott 
rontem^tion to the sprightly guardsman, iteelf, and in the eyes of a good many other 
** I will ^o to Brighton and see what effect people into the bargain^; mr besides being 
the sea air will have on my spirits/’ said really pretty and yqung— her fbiber hAd 
Hr. Oapel; and to Brighton he went. married late in Ihey and was left a Widower 

Now, at the time we speak of, there stood — she was repnted to have fifiy thousand 
in one of the southern suburbs of that pounds whbn she marribd, with the proha- 
marine retreat, not vety far St. Peter’s bility of nearly as mndbi more the 
Church, a goodly bricK house, with a fiat worthy stockbroker retired this 

mof, and substantial pillars at the door. In mortal scene. 

fVont lay a garden, well stocked witli such In that dplehdid monument of regal ex- 
flowers as flourish in luxuriance near the travaganoe, which is known by the name 
sea. On one side there was a commodious of the Pavilion, the inhabitants of Brighton 
f^table, and large ofiSoes lay in the rear, give annually a series of festivities, de- 
Any one who looked at that honse must nominated the subscription balls. A Ipjng 
hove seen at a glance, that it was one of Hst of lady patronesses makes its , 
respectability — the sort of place a man of pearance in the columns of the ‘‘Herald/* 
fancy would people with rubicund elderly from whom tickets may be had at the 
gentlemen; fond of rare old emsted port — moderate charge of hal^a-guinea a-head< 
of good dinners— and everything else of A band comes down from London ; 
that description. freshments are provided on a liberal sca|b 

The name of the mansion was Sea-View; by one of the eminent pastry-cooks ; and 
why it was so called, we shall not paqse to thither flock all the beauty, rank, and 
determine, for the cupolas and minarets of fashion of this marine metropolis, 
the old pavilion, to say nothing of the ad- It was in this scene 'idiat Hr. Clarence 
ioining honsee, effectually prevented any Oapel one evening found himself, somewhat 
prospect whatever of tdiat element from to his own surprise. He had been dining at 
which its name was derived. The door of the “ Bedford ’ with some friends of his own 
Soa-View Lodge was bright green, and the tastes, whom he had chanced to tbestr atud 
brass knocker so highly polished, that he had been prevailed upon to aocompft^ 
when the sun was shining fall upon it, the them to the boIL He had notbeetiloi^ 
visitor who came to knock, might, without the room before the beauty of Mies Jtflia 
any great stretch of imagination, have an- Thompson attracted his attention. He in- 
tidpated it would bum his fingers. The qnired who she was ; and the information 
windows, too, were very hr^t and he obtained proved so sarisfootoiy, that not 
shining ; and through them yon could see many minutes elapsed before he found him* 
transparent draperies, to which curtains self her partner in a dance, making himself 
of gorgeohs damask seemed to impart a — For such is the mOonabauciy dF human 
roseate hue. We would entreat our readers native, especially in a gaar48man'***just as 
to fill in the xest of the picture for them- agreeable as if he had never been crossed 
selves. We have given but a rapid outline, in love, or there was not such a being on 
a pen-(md4nk sketch, as it were, of a sub- earth as Violet Clare. 
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If tli<3 man of faahiou was attracted "by 
fwauty of the Brighton Wle, that 
young lady was no less pleased by the 
attentions of lier partner; besides being the 
best dteasod, be was also, beyond all ques* 
tion, tlie best-looking man in the room. 
Vhat marvel, then, that the young lady 
decided in her owm mind that his ap|H«ar- 
anoe and manners were more elegant and 
fascinating than those of any of her other 
partners, whether post or present? But when 
fel'e became informed of the fact, that he 
w as the eldest son of a peer of the rea^, 
and would, in the coarse of nature, inUjll 
probability, arrive at that dignity him- 
self, she took an early opportunity of 
acquainting her father with the fact; and 
he, on being introdia'od to the handsome 
guardsman, gave him an invitation to dine 
on the following Saturday, at Sea-View 
Ijodg6. Now, although John Thompson 
had, in his day, been a warm man upon 
'Change) and knew his exact position in 
the world, and the respect which a rich 
Englishman may at all times command, lie 
was not without his little weaknesses. He 
participated in the failing for which hi-^ 
ihiss is sometimes remarkable; in a W'oid, 
Mr. Thompson had a predilection for the 
aristocracy; and as it was not e\Gry day 
that the son of an earl dined at Sea- 
View Lodge, Mr. Thompson detemimed to 
entertain him like a lord-— as, in point of 
fact, he did. But alt^iough it was the 
first time that Mr. Capel had dined with 
a stockbroker, it was by no means the 
last. The wino was better than some he 
had often tasted at more nchercht^ ban- 
quets in May-Fair or Belgravia — the dinner 
was as good as thowdne ; and the charms of 
Miss Julia — although, perchance, less re- 
fined than those of some of the more aris- 
tocratic beauties around whom ho had 
fiuttcred-^were not to be lightly regarded. 
In short, Mr. Capel began seriously to 
think, that a more favourable opportunity 
for carrying into effect the wishes of Id's 
father would not bo lik^ soon to occur. 
He consulted his looking^ass, and foimd 
there were several gray hails on his bead, 
i|!qd that crows' -feet were beginning to 
lUlike their appearance under hie eyes, I 

nj® marry Julia Thompson,” said Mr. 
Ctoence Capel. will propose to her in 
nmrning.” The young olEcor kept bis 
word. He was accepted on tlie spot, and 


refttrred by the young lady to her father; 
but as he had been incited to dinothat ddj|r 
at Sea-View Lodge, he determined to watt 
until the heart eff his future 
had expanded under the gene riWito uenct? 
of his thvourite old wine, befO^'Ulb ^ened 
his budget. As soon, therefore, Iw the 
butler had replenished the decanters and 
made bis exit, Hr. Clarence Capol com- 
menced a somewhat rambling preliminary 
discourse npon the subject wUch lay nearest 
to his heart. 

Mr. Tliompson, however, cut the matter 
very short. I am a plain man,” he said; 
" there’s nothing like coming to the point 
at once ; that’s the only way to do business. 
You like my daughter, and have told her 
so ; she likes you, and has told you so, and 
authorired you to speak to me. Eh, now, 
that’s the long and the short of your story, 
ain’t it¥” 

** Yon have stated the matter very clearly 
and concisely,” replied Mr. Capel, feeling 
immensely relieved. 

" I don’t object to the match, — I rather 
approve of it,” said Mr. Thompson ; '• that 
i«. to say, if settlements, and all that sort of 
thing, are advantageous,” 

The countenauce of Mr. Clarence Capel 
underwent a sensible alteration. 

give my daughter thirty thousand 
poundb down, which will revert to you in 
cave you survive her,” Mr. Thompson said, 
as he cracked a filbert, 

" Nothing could be more) handsome.” 

And something mote hereafter,” added 
the old gentleman. 

‘‘ My dear sir, your kindness reallj' over- 
whclnib me.” 

" Now til at 1 have stated my views thus 
frankly npon this subject, may I inquire 
what arc yours?” 

** Of course, nothing shall be wanting on 
my part to make your daughter happy,” 
baid*Mr. Capel. 

" Oh ! of course, of course ; but that is 
not wliat I mean ; so come to the point, for 
I am ft jplain, straightforward man of busi- 
ness. what do you pixmose to settle ?”* 

Her© was a poser. Settle indeed, wdien 
the family estates were eaten up by mort- 
gages, post-obits, and securities of every 
possible description! Mr. Clarence Capel 
looked exceedingly blank* 

** I believe there ate large estates in your 
family,” continued Mr. Thompson. 
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" Yea,** returned Clarence ; " but they 
ace not inine as yet* Indeed, I have no- 
thing, a smaU allowance my father 

That altere the affair con- 
si dec ablw JTou are aware that in matters 
of this kina an equivalent is always ex- 
pected ?*' 

“In deed I You will pardon my imorance ; 
for this is the first time I have round my- 
self in a situation so interesting.** 

“I shall see about it* Perhaps 1 had 
l)etter communicate with your father/’ said 
Mr, Thompson, finisliing* the decanter of 
port, And now, shall we join the ladies?*’ 

Into the details of the correspondence 
which ensued, it is not necessary for us to 
enter ; but tlie result was, that the man of 
money, disgusted at what he conssidered the 
avarice of the man of rank, broke off the 
match, desired his daughter to return her 
lover’s letters, and wrote sk polite note 
requesting that in iiiture lie would discon- 
tinue his visits nt Soa-View Lodge. But 
Mr. Clarence Capcl was not to be baffled a 
second time; having made his ground good 
with tlie^oung lady, he resolved to maintain 
his position ; and he did so with so much 
tbUQ^ciesSi that upon a certain winter’s nlglit, 
wkile the inmates of tlie lodge were buried 
in profound reiiose, a carriage, with foui 
post-horses, might have been seen — if there 
liad been any one to look at it — coming 
quietly to the neighbourhood ; and shortly 
after its arrival two figures, closely muffled, 
might have been secu passing out of the 
garden gate. Tlioy were met by a gentle- 
man, and safely deposited in the cai^iuge, 
while he himself mounted the box, and in 
anotlior second the whole party were 
w hlrled along the Loudon road at the rate 
of twelve miles an hour. 

Upon the following morning, when Mr. 
Thompson came down to his usatutinal 
repast, Ills daughter was not in her pccus- 
tomed place to make the tea, nor, what 
was still more extraordinary, w'as she to 
be found in her apirtmont; but upon her 
dressing-table lay a small note, which 
hriefiy intimated the particulars of her de- 
parture. Mr. Thompson, for soina time, 
was very Ongiy, as a matter of course; 
and for several days lie said vehemently 
he would never see the young lady again, 
that he would also change his will, and leave 
ev&ry shilling he had in the world to the 


Dorcas Institution. But 'reflection came to 
his aidw What was done could not be un- 
done. Matters might have been wor^e; 
his daughter, in the natural dourse of 
eveuts, might wear a coronet. So she was 
forgiven ; her fortune was settled upon Ber, 
hut tied np very strictly; and the wedding, 
thus irresmlarly performed, was solemnised 
duly at Georgc*b, Hanover Square- 


CIIAPTEK xn, 

„ A FAUINQ PLOWEB. * 

w • 

Six months have passed away. Chailes* 
Maitland has rejoined his ship. Tbo plea* 
sant spring-time has a^ain come, and soft 
breezes from the gentle south are murmur- 
ing through the foliage of the forest trees 
that wave around the old Manor House. 
The flowers are bursting into blossom, and 
vegetation diffuses its richness Qtejr wood 
and wold. But in that quiet retreat there 
lies one to whose languid pulses the fra- 
grant breath of spring can give no vigour, • 
upon w hose wasted cheek, and liollow eye, 
the freshness of the morning sunshine falls 
in vain. 

Constance Mortimer, betrayed, forsaken, 
broken in heart and spirit, has come to the 
old Manor House to die. 

The change of scene, the softening in- 
fluonee of the sweet air, the perfect repose, 
and the unwearied^solicitudc of her kind- 
heai*ted relatives, had been at first not 
without tJieir beneficial effects. A soft 
bloom returned for a while to the faded 
cheek, and the lustre of the once beautiful 
eye beamed again with something like its 
former light ; but these symptoms of ame- 
lioration were only transient. The doctor 
shook his head from the first, and pro- 
nounced the case too far gone to admit 
of any hope ; and the Haitlands no kmger 
entertained any; but they vied yritU 
other in anxious endeavours to fiOOthe aDd 
tranquillize the fleeting existence of one 
whose life In^ been clouded by so many 
sorrows, and Imo was soon to be in free- 
dom from the rack of this rough world. 
But the offlees of affection and of friend- 
ship had proved almost, if not altogether, 
ineffectuiil. IVom the moment Gmt Con- 
stance fir^^t learned the cruel deception 
which had lieen practised upon her, a pro- 
found melancholy settled upon her spirits, 
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ixnd fdthough among the papers which had 
beau received by Charles Maitlaud was 
what appeared to be a genuine mar- 
tiage certificate, yet the doubt that had 
be^ thrown upon its anthenticity by 
TVwylyaii embittered her veiy soul, 
UUd caused a poignant anguish of spirit^ 
#hich not all the affoctiouate and tender 
sympathy of Lady Maitland^ eonld alle- 
via tc. , 

If I could onlj’ know that terrible reve- 
lation was as false as his vows of ufTcction 
liave been to me, I could die in pcatJo,** the 
poor sufferer exclaimed, a^ she lay one 
evening, propped up with pillows, by the 
open cusoment, and following with a wist- 
M eye the sun, which was slowly sinking 
behind the pui-ple hills. 

^‘My darling, that was spoken in a 
moment of weariness. Sir Peregiine has 
been incessant in his endeavours to ascer- 
tain where the witness is to bi‘ found; and 
his lawyer gives him groat hopes that the 
search will bo successful.*’ 

« ‘‘ Ah ! I should indeed bo tliankful. But 
I fear more than I can express, that it will 
be all in vain,” 

‘*No,” replied Lady Maitland. I be- 
lieve we shall succeed. Keep up your 
spirits Only for a little while, and all w'ill 
be right,” 

'‘Have you heard anything of CharlcR 
lately ? If ho were.her©, I should have Impe 
that my memory at le«|t might ho saved 
fVom the stain of this reproach.” 

‘‘My poor Oonstauco, there is no re- 
proach; not a shadow of it can fall on you. 
but you may rest assured that nothing 
which is possible shall be left undone. 
You cannot think how incessant and active 
William’s exertions have been,” 

“You are aU only too kind — too good. 
But what is that? I surely saw some dark 
object moving among those trees,” and as 
Oohstance spoke, she pointed with her hand 
to a clump of evergreens which stood not 
very far from the window, 

“It is nothing, my dw Constance. 
Your nerves are sadly sWebn. Suppose 
now we close the window, and yon try and 
take a little tea?” 

“Jt am quite sore I saw a person moving 
among those bushes, os if to hide himself 
iVo]U obeemtion.” 

** WeU, thei^ we’ll shut the window. I j 
will ring the bell for Sir Peregrine; and | 


if there are any intruders on the grounds, 
we shall soon have them sent away/' 

^It might have been the gaiuener, or 
some of the labourers,” suggeeted Violet 
Clare, who, while this oonvsMtion w^aa 
going on, seemed to have fallen into a deep 
reverie, “ Bhall 1 go out and fiee» in order 
to satisfy you, Constance?” 

“ No ! lam not alarmed now; hut there 
was something which, at the moment, 
caused a sudden suspicion to thrill throngh 
me. It has passed away now. I bdiex'e 
I am a little iuint; give me a glass of 
water.” 

At this moment the Baronet mode his 
appearnnoe, with an unusually anxious ex- 
pression of countenance. There was a 
cloud on his brow, which deepened as his 
wife infonned him of the origin of Con- 
stance's sudden indisposition. 

“It is all imagination,” he said; “give 
her a cup of tea. The poor girls nerves 
are sadly shaken. Would it not be better 
to try and get her into bed?” 

“ So we shall shortly. But where 
is William? 1 have not seen him since 
dinner.” 

“Out about the grounds somewhere, 1 
suppose ; or it may be down with Wadding- 
head, at tlie Vicarage.” 

“1 cannot imagine what he finds so 
agreeable in the Curate’s conversation. 
For my port, I think he is oxoessivoly 
dull,” interrupted Miss Clare. But the 
subject of their conversation now made his 
appearance ; and dropping into his usual 
seat next his cousin, nothing more was said 
about what had startled Constance, until 
after she had retired for the night. Then 
it was that the Baronet, laying down the 
newspaper, took aS his spet^tocles ; and, 
looking at his wife, said, in a teme of un- 
usual gravity — 

“How near wore you to the window 
when this person was seen V” 

“ oil, we were sitting close beside it. We 
saw no one; and I am quite sure it was all 
the poor girl’s iraaginarion.” 

“ Not so much as you suppose,*’ replied 
the Baronet,^aoinghi8 hand upon the paper, 
with an emphatic gesture, 

“ Then, in the name of wonder, who was 
it? Why are you so grave and mys- 
terious?” 

“ Ilie iket is,” continued Peregrine, 
“that a person haa been observed m the 
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last three days lurking about the woods; 
uo cue can make out who he is; but I have 
xoy own suspicions. He was seen early 
this inomiug by the keeper; but made off iu 
an instant. And what makw the matter still 
more odd, a stranger, it appears, is staying 
at the village Inn. He seldom stirs out dar> 
ing the daytime, and uo one knows who he 

is, or what hib occupation may be.*' 

■ " But has that anything to da with the 
matter?’* 

“ Eveiything,” replied the Baronet. " I 
have but little doubt that the stranger and 
the person about these grounds are one and 
the same individual.” 

“ And whom do you suppose it to 
be?” 

‘'That wretch Trevylyan,” replied Bir 
I’eregrino. 

Impossible!** exclaimed all his audi- 
tors. in a breath. 

“By no means; and you nj^ust be very 
cautious how you allow poor Constance to 
appear at any of the vvindows for the 
ftiture. Ho has evil intentions of some 
kiud, or he would not be liere.” 

“ I shall take better care for the fixture,*’ 

'‘How do you think she i» tliis evening? 
Has the doctor seen her to-day?” 

'* She was pretty well until this appear- 
ance startled her. But she is terribly 
anxious about the certiHcate ; and no won- 
der, poor lady.” 

“ Jlo you think there is ony chance of 
discovering the missing uituess V” 

Tnppots informs me he has at last got 
traces of him, and that he has sot one of 
the detectives on his track; so that d am, 
on title whole, tolerably sanguine about 

it. ” 

“ Let us hope it may be all right. I think 
this discovery would do her more good than 
any medicine.” 

“ It is the most nofarions case that ever 
came within knowledge. But we shall 
see,” replied Sir Peregrine, taking up the 
paper. He had, liowever, hardly resumed 
it, and replaced his s})ectacles in their pro- 
per position, wlien there was a violent 
ringing of bells, and a great commotion in 
the hall, 

William Maitland sprang in an instant 
to the door. 

“ They have him!” he exclaimed. 

"Who! what!” shouted the Baronet, 
flinging down the paper, and rushing to 


the door with an agility little to be antici- 
pated in one of bis age. 

In the centre of the great hall stood 
Price the gamekeeper, a sturdy, athletic 
fellow, in a velveteen jacket and leggixij^ 
His nervous gripe wa.s on the collar of a 
man of middle size, rather shabbily at- 
tired, and of a marvellously ilL-favOnred 
aspect. 

“ Who have wo got hero. Price ?** in- 
quired Sir Peregrine. 

“ Please your honour, this is the party 
as has been about the place these three 
days. I ketc^ed in the long wood, 
after a stiff bit of running ; and 1 fetched 
him straight to your honour.” 

“Had we not better go into your own 
room. The disturbance may alarm poor 
Constance,** suggested William Maitland. 

'* Quite right— bring him in here. Price. 
And you, ladies, please to go up ah|&rs| you 
shall have your curiosity amply iaMlsfied 
in the morning.” 

“Now, sir,” said Sir Peregrine, when his 
bidding had somewhat reluctantly been per- 
formed, and he found himself in bis sooc- 
tumy with the intruder before him, “what 
may be your business in my park at such 
an hour ns this?” 

“ I ain't going to run, and the door is 
locked ; make this fellow let me go,’* was 
the reply. 

“ You may release him. Price, and stand 
outside the door. I shall cull you in case 
your assistance ii) -wanted.” 

When the keeper had retired, his prisoner 
shortly stated that he had meant no harm; 
but as fur what bad brought him there, 
that was a matter which he should notdis^ 
close. 

“ Then I shall commit you on the spot 
as a rogue and a vagabond,” replied Sir 
Peregrine. 

TlSs threat seemed not without its effect; 
the stranger shifted his position, and kicked 
uneasily from one to the other of his andi- 
tors. 

“Suiely, the best course for yourself 
would be, to ftjl ua why yon are here, a 
trespasser on a place you have no right to 
enter,” said WiUiam Maitland. 

“My intention is honourable,’* replied 
the man. 

« We are the ifest judges of that ; your 
appearance is suspioions-^nnd yOur silence 
still more so.” 
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“ Then all I can say is tliie, that I am 
following a paity who has wronged me. I 
mean, no barm." 

Who is that party?” inquired Sir Pere- 
grine. 

That’s none of your business. I mean 
no offence 

"Very well, then I shall give you c&actly 
ten minutes, and if within that time you do 
not make up your mind to answer such 
questions as I shall put to you, off you go 
this very night to gaol,” said the Baronet, 
taking out his watch, and placing it on the 
table before him. " 

"It is hard,” said the man, looking 
round the room as if to convince himself 
wlietber there were any means of escape. 
** It is hard to he dragged in here and forced 
to speak, whether one will or no.’ 

" What is your name, sir?” 

There was no reply. 

"Vive minutes are nearly gone : what is 
your business here?” 

"Well, then, I am trying to meet n gen- 
tleman of my acquaintance a*' is in these 
pans.” 

"And who may he be, pray?” 

" His name,” said the man, " Trevyl- 
yan.” 

"Ha!” said the baronet; "and youre, 
let me know?” 

"That T will not tell you without good 
reasons.” 

" Well, then, will you tell us what may 
he the nature of your business with Mr. 
Trevylyan ?” 

" lie owes me a trifle ox money, that’s 
the long and the short oi it.” 

" And how much, may I ask ?” 

" A matter of fivo-and-twenty pounds, or 
SO.”‘ 

"Well, I suppose if you get this sum, 
you don’t much care where it comes from ? 
My money would bo as good as his.” 

" Why, you see, for the matter of that — 
the Colonel has been a kind master to mo 
—I would not wish to do him any injury ; 
but a bargain’s a bargain. Tin's bore was 
a joint affair ’twixt him *and me ; all I 
wont is my own, and I would rather have 
it from him if I could get it.” 

"And why do yon seek him at this place?” 

" I heard he has heeT\ about the neigh- 
bourhood for some time.” 

Just as I thought ; and you have not 
been able to see him?” 


" No ; although Tvo been up early and 
late, he contrives to keep out of my way.” 

" Here you are^tlien, caught trespassing 
at a late hour in my park; yott ^ in my 
power. You cannot find the man you seek. 
Now, if I give you your money, will you 
tell us a little more of this affair?” 

“I -would rather see the Oojonel first.” 

"But that you cannot do; you had 
better listen to reason.” 

The man pondered for some time, and at 
last he ^aid — 

" W^ell, you shall hear all I know ; but 
you won’t lot me be a loser by it?” 

" Certainly not ; you shall bo paid in 
the morning.” 

" Why not now?” 

Because it is necessary to ascertain 
whether your information is correct.” 

"I was employed by the Colonel some 
time ago about a little affair.” 

" Of what nature ?” 

"It was a marriage.” 

" With wliom ?” 

" With a young lady, the daughter of an 
old General, Mortimer, who lived in Gum- 
beilaiid Place.” 

"And what wns your employment?” 

Why, you see, the Colonel asked me to 
get some f)iie to act as a clergyman; hut 
it was not to he known on any account.” 

"And you did his bidding?” 

" Why, I did, and I did not.” 

"What do you mean? S]>onk a little 
more intelligibly.” 

" The Colonel, you see, desired me to get 
him some one who was not a clergyman, 
but who would do as well.” 

"And you did so?” 

" I got him one that did the work ; but 
there was this difference, that he was what 
ho pretended to be. And when I told the 
Colonel, some time after, he went nearly 
wild with fury.” 

" Oh, you did tell him then ? And why ?* ’ 

" Because 1 thought it would place him 
in my power, and give me a hold on him if 
I ever wanted money; but he has someliow 
slipped through my fingers latterly.” 

" I boe,” said tlie Baronet. " Now what 
jJTOof can you give me that this iiiforma- 
tion is correct ?” 

" I can find you the party.” 

" Very well, that will be |>erfeotly satis- 
fketory.” 

"And you’ll pay me the money?” 
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“ Certainly. But perhaps you’ll answer 
some other queationfl. Did ^ou ever hear 
of a certain James Smith m connection 
with this transaction ?” 

^ Why, yes. I think I did.” 

** Can you tell us where he is likely to 
be found?" 

** I think I co\ild give a guess. He was 
a witness, was he not?” 

He was. Where is he now ?” 

In this room. I am the man!" 

“ That is all we require. You shall have 
your money in the morning, and he made 
comfortable in Jhe meantime. Here, Price, 
take good core of this person, and see 
that his wants receive proper Attention. 
Nny, my good fellow, you need not collar 
him now. He will make no attempt to slip 
through your fingers tins time, I’ 11 be bound.’ * 

The grateful joy of Constance when 
she heard this glad intelligence, which 
was imparted to her gradjially, knew 
no bounds. Her name, she felt, was now 
rescued from any shadow', and she could 
slexq) ill peace. For some hours after the 
facts came to her knowledge, all her for- 
U)er health and beauty seemed suddenly to 
h.ave returned. A brilliaut flush liad 
mounted to her wan cheek, and her eye 
was glittering with a bright but mournful 
lustre. As evening drew on, however, this 
light of joy faded away. The powerful 
stimulant of sudden emotion proved too 
CToat for her exhausted frame. She 
fainted away, and it was many minutes 
before she could he rcstoied eveu to a 
}>ttrtial consciousness. When recov ered by 
the aid of restoratives, her mind was 
evidently wandering. Tlie scenes of her 
early life rose up before her, and with 
them came the memory of him who had 
lKH*n so fondly loved. “Herbert!" she 
said, “ ah, why do you look so strangely 
on me? Oh, now he is^alteredl Is this a 
droam-— a strange dream?" As she spoke 
a flood of golden sunlight streamed in 
through the open window, and made her 
face shine like that of a spirit 5 hut with 
the sunshine came a shadow', ^e friends 
who stood near her saw it gradually settle 
over all her features, and they knew that 
her hour was come. The silver chord was ! 
loosed, and the gentle spirit which had en- 
dured with mefek fortitude so much trouble 
and sorrow, passed away to a honlfc of 
rest. 


Beneath the ivied shadow of the old 
church at Selborue, there lies aguiet grave. 
The morning sunlight falls upon it, and 
flowers, tended by careful hands, peep 
the green grass, so heavy with dew. AH 
I is peace in the little inclosure, in the smi^hg 
valley, and in the azure sky — peace as deep 
and still, as tliat which haa fallen on the 
broken heart of her who suflered oncye so 
bitterly. 

— ^ — 

CURIOUS FACTS. 

Thebe cxlstH altof^ethcr only sixty^seven species 
of pouch-beaiiTff^ animals, and of those, forty- 
three are peculiar to Australia, and the rest (with' 
two or three exCeptiems in America) are conflned 
to New Guinea and the isljinds lyin^ to the north- 
ward of New Holland. Of the ten Australian 
quadrupeds that are not pouch-bfuiring, two be- 
long to the order of the toothless, and are cousins 
to the sloth and ant-cutcr ; one is Cai'nivorous ; 
five are nibhlcrs, cousinB to the rabbit •, and two 
are finder-winged after the manner of the bat. 

Silk is, from its nature, more susceptible of 
absoibing moisture than any other fibrous article. 
In fact, it approaches, in this re8i>cct, to the quality 
of sponge : well dried silk . when placed in a damp 
situation, will vei*y rapidly absorb five or six per 
cent, of moisture; and, being very deaqr, and 
being always sold by weight, this property gives 
large opportunity for fraud ; yet it is not the only 
channel for mol-practices. Hilk, as spun by tlm 
silk-worm, contains amongst its fibre**, in very 
mijiute portions, a quantity of resin, sugar, salt, 
&c., to the extent generally of twenty-four per 
cent, of the entire weight. 

At a bird exhibition, lately held at Ath, in 
Belgium, one hundred and sixty-three birds 
sponded to the calls moilo on them to sing When 
ordered. The first prize was gained by a hbrd 
which repeated its song five hundred and thirty- 
three times within the hour. 

Contagion in families is by no moans of rarooeeur- 
rencc. A whole family is frequently short-siglMted. 
Ganbius cites the case of a man whose little finger 
began to grow inwardly, and beoame quite bent 
towards the palm of his hand. The eldest of his 
tw'o sons, when of the age at whidh his foither be- 
came affected with the; deformity, observed that 
his little finger began to bend toward the pobu ; 
different remedies were applied, but in vain. 
The second brother, fearing the same fate, bOgan 
long bf'fore the fatol period, to use all pcMNdblo 
preventive means, but without effect. At th(* 
some age bis little finger became bent like those 
of his father and brother. 

The chart used by Oolumbus has been purchased 
for the Spanish Governtnent, at the sole of Baron 
Walkenaer’g library, for two hundred pounds. 
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THB OKAVJB OF MACAUBA 

BT MB8. BOWKIWa. 

4ki> this is thy grrave, Maeaiira, 

Hetf hy the pathway lone, 

Inhere the tborn-hlossomB are bending 
Over thy moulder’d stone. 

Alas ! for the sons of glory ; 

Oh I thou of the darken’d blow, 

And the eagle plume, and the belted clans, 

Is it here thou art sleeping now ? 

Oh ! wild is the spot, Macaura, 

In which they have laid thee low — 

The field where thy people triumph’d 
Over a slaughter’d foe ; , 

And loud was the Banshee’s wailing. 

And deep was the clansmen’s sorrow, 
vn»cn, with hloody hands and burning tears. 
They buried thee here, Macaura J 

And now thy dwelling is lonely, 

King of the rushing horde ; 

Ahd now thy battles are over, 

’ Ohief of the shining sword ; 

And the rolling thunder echoes 
O’er torrent and mountain free. 

But alas I and alas ! Macaura, 

It will not awaken thee ! 

Farewell to thy grave, Macaura, 

Where the slanting sunbeums shine, 

And the brier and -waving fern 
Over thy slumbers twine ! 

Thou, whose gathering summons 
Could waken the sleeping glen ; 
htaoaura, alas, fur thee and thine, 

’Twill never he heard again ! 


TO MUSIC: TO CALM HI« FEVER. 

BT HERBICK. 

CoABH me to sleep and melt me so 
With thy delicious numbers, 
•<|?hat, being ravish’d, henee 1 go 
Away in easy slumbers. 

Oh, make me weep 
My pains asleep, 

And grant, me such reposes, 

That I, poor I, 

V May think thereby 
1 live and die midst roses. 

Fall on me like the silent dew, 

Or like those maiden showers 
Which, at the peep of day, do strew 
A baptism o’er the flowers, 

M^t, mettmy pains 
With thy soft strains, 

ThMt, ^se unto me given, 

With full delight 
I leave this light, 

And take my flight for Heaven. 


THE GLADNESS OF NAXUltE. 

BY BBTAKT, 

Is this a time to he cloddy and aad, 

When our mother nature laughs aroimd ; 

When even the deep blue heavens look glad, 

And gladness breathes from the hlosscming 
ground? 

There arc notes of joy from the hang-bird and 
wren, 

And the gossip of swallows through all the sky ; 
The ground-squirrel goily chiips by his don, 

And the wild-bee hums merrily by. 

The clouds ere at play in the oaure space, 

And their shadows play on K;ho bright green 
vale, 

And here they stretch to the frolic chase, 

And here they roll on the easy gale. 

There’s a danoo of leaves in that aspen bower, 
'rhero’s a litter of winds in that beechen tree, 
There’s a smile on tlie fruit and a smile on the 
flower, 

And a laugh from tho brook that runs to the 
sea. 

And look at tho broad-faced sun how he smiles 
Un the dewy earth tliai smiles in his ray. 

On the leaping wateis and gay 3 'oung isles. 

Ay, look, and he’ll smile thy gloom away I 


A FRIEND. 

How many lovely things we find 
In earth, and air, and sea 
The distant bolls upon tlie wind, 

’I'hc blossom on the tree ; 

But lovelier far than chime or flower, 

A valued friend in sorrow’s hour. 

Sweet is the carol of a bird 
When warbling on the spray, 

And beautiful the moon’s pale l^am 
That lights Uf> on our w ay ; 

Yet lovelier friendship's look and word 
Than moonlight, or t^ian warbUng hinL 
How prised the coral and the shell. 

And valued, too, the pearl ; 

Who can the hidden tveasures tell 
O’er which Ae soft waves curl ? 

Yet dearest still a frioBd to me 
Than all in earth, or air, or sea. 

a HUMILITY. 

BY JAMES MOKTOOsUSaT. 

Thr bird that soars on highest wing, 
Builds on the ground her lowly nest ; 

And she that doth most sweetly Sing, 
Sings in the shade when nU thiags rest : 
lark and nightingale -we see 

What honour hath humility. 
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POMESTIO KECEIPTS. 

DIBECTIONS POB PBESBBVlNa PBUITS. 

[TllZnfi AEtlCLft.] 

Sb Gskudjf Fruit.^hSi^x peaolueSt plums, citrons, 
Qv quibces hare Uorn preserved, take the fruit 
from the syi up ; drain it on a sietc ; to a pound 
of loaf sug-ar put half a teacup of water ; when it 
is dissolved, set It over a moderate drc ; when 
boiling hot, put in the fruit ; stir it contiuuallj, 
until the sugar is candied about it ; then take it 
upon a sieve, ond dry it in a warm oven, or before 
a Are ; rejicat this two or^ three times if you 
wish. 

Strawberries iVctfereed.— Strawberries for bot- 
tling or preseiwing, except for Jam, should be 
ripe, but not in the least soft. Make a syrup of a 
pound of sugar for each pound of fruit. The sugar 
sliould be double redned, although refined sugar 
does very well : the only difference is in tne colour 
of the iireserve, which is not so brilliant as when 
(lone with other than crushed or leaf sugar. To 
each pound of sugar put a teacup of water ; set it 
over a gentle fire, and stir it until it is ail dis- 
solved ; wlien boiling hot put in the fruit, having 
picked off every hull and imperfect lx?rry; let 
them boil very gently in a covered kettle, until by 
cutting one open you find it cooked through. 
That will be known by its having the same colour 
throughout. Take them from the sjTup with a 
skimmer, and spread tlicm on flat dishes, and let 
them remain until cold ; boil the syrup until quite 
thick ; tlieu let it cool and settle ; put the fruit 
into jars or pots, and strain or pour the syrup 
carefully over, leaving the sediment, which will 
be at th(‘ bottom of the pitcher. The next day, 
o(>ver with several papers, wet with sugar, boiled 
to candy ; set them in a cool, airy place. Straw- 
berries keep perfectly well, made with seven 
pounds of sugar to ten of fruit : they should be 
done as directed above, and the syrup cooked 
quite thick. A pint of red currant-juice, oml a 
pound of sugar for it, to three pounds of strawo. 
berries, make the syrup vary beautiful. 

Strawberry Jam, or JIforwoZadc.— Pick ripe 
strawberries free from every hull; put three 
quarters of a pound of sugar for every pound of 
fruit ; crush them together to a smooth moss ; 
then put it in a preserving kettle, over a gentle 
lire ; stir it with a woodtsn or silver spoon, until 
it is jellyaiike and thick ; let it do slowly for some 
time, then try some on a plate ; If when cold it is 
like jelly, it is enough. Put it in small jars or 
txunbiers, and secure as directed. Curran^uioe, 
^with a poimd of sugar to a pint, to four or flvo 
pounds of strawberries, and the required quantity 
of sugar, makes the jam very nice. Half a pound 
of sugar for each fxnind of fruit wiU make very 
flue jam, or marmalade, wbmh i» the tame, 


cooked until it is very thick,- and reduced ; take 
care that it does not buni. 

To Preserve Strawberries W^olc.—Another ex^ 
cellont way is to make the syrup boiling hot ; add 
having picked fine large strawberries free from 
hulls (or, if preferred, leave them and half an inch 
of the stem on), pour it over them; let it remain 
until the next day; then drain it off, and boil 
again ; retnin it hot to the fruit ; let them remain 
for another night ; then put them into the kettle, 
and boil gently for half an hour ; cut one in two ; 
if it is done through, take them from the syrup 
with a skimmer, and spread them on flat diali^ to 
cool ; boil the syrup until thick and rich ; then 
pnt the fruit into glass jars; let the syrup cool 
and settle; then* pour it carefully off from the 
sediment, over the fruit. 

Cherrie* Preserved.^THnv fine large eh^irries, 
not very ripe ; take off tho stems, and take out 
the stones ; save w hatever Juice runs from them ; 
take an equal weight of white sugar ; make the 
sjTup of a teacup of water for each pound ; set It 
over the Are, nntil it is dissolved, and bodUnghot ; 
then put in the juice and cherries; boil them 
gently until clear throughout ; take them from 
the syrup with a skimmer, and spread them on 
flat dishes to cool ; let the syrup boll until it is 
rich, and quite thick ; set It to cool and settle ; 
take the fruit into jars or pots, and pour the 
syrup carefully over ; let them remain open nntil 
the next day; then cover os directed. Sweet 
chenies arc improved by the addition of a piXit of 
red curront-juioe, and half a pound (ff sugar to it, 
for four or five pounds of cherries. 

To I)ry Cherrics.’-'Teke the stems and stones 
from ripe cherries ; spread them on flat dishes, 
and diy them in a hot sun, or warm oven ; pour 
whatever juiee may have run from them, a little 
at a time, over them ; stir them about, they 
may dry evenly. When they arc perfectly dry, 
lino boxes or jars with white paper, and pack 
them close in layers ; strew a little brown sugar, 
and fold the paper over, and keep them in a dry 
place, or put them in muslin bags, and hang them 
in ail airy place. 

Omraiits Presnred . — ^Takc ripe currants, free 
from stems ; weigh them, and take the sameweight 
oi sugar ; put a teacup of sugar to each pound of 
it ; boil the syrup until It is hot and clear ; then 
turn it over the fruit ; let it remain one night ; 
then set it over the fire, and boU gently, until 
they are cooked end clear ; take them into the 
jars or pots with a skimmer ; boil the syrup until 
rich and tliick ; then ponr it over the fruit. 
Currants may be preseived with ten pounds of 
fruit to seven of sugar. ^ >f|ake the stems from 
seven imunds of the ourranta, imd mush and press 
the juice from the remaining three pounds ; put 
them into the hot eyrup, and boU ustU tliiok and 
rich ; put it in pots or Java, end the next day 
secure as directed. 
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Sfratoim^tti Simn^d for Make a aji-up 

of one pound of augar, and a teacup of water ; add 
a little white of egga ; let it boil, and skim it until 
a ftuun rtaea ; then put in a quart of berries, 
stems and hulls ; let them boil till they 
lodi: dear, and the syrup is quite thick. Finish 
os directed for tarts, with fine puff paste. 

iZtfspften'w'tf.— These may be preserved wet, 
bottled, or mode jam or marmalade of, the same 
as strawberries. Kaspberries are very good, dried 
in the sun, or a warn oven. They are very deli* 
cious stewed for table or tarts. 

Ourrani Jir/Zy.— Pick fine red but not long ripe 
currants from the stems ; bruise thorn, and strain 
the juice from a quart at a time, through a thin 
muslin ; wring it gently, to e'et all the liquid ; 
put a pound of white sugar to each pint of juice ; 
stir 4 until it is all dissolved ; set it over a gentle 
Are ; let it become hot, and boil for fifteen minutes ; 
then try it by taking a spoonful into a saucer ; 
when cold, if it is not quite firm enough, boil it 
for a few minutes longer. Or pick the fruit from 
stems; weigh it, and put it into a stone pot; set 
it in a kettle of liot water, reaehing nearly to the 
top ; let it boil until the fruit is hot through ; 
then crush them, and strain the juice from them. 
Put a pound of white sugar to c.ieh pint «»f it ; put 
it over the fire, and boil for fifteen minutes ; try 
some in a saucer ; when the jelly is tliick enough, 
strain It into small white jars, or glass tumblers ; 
when cold, cover with tissue paper, us directed. 
Glass should be tempered by keeping it in warm 
water for a short time before pouring any hot 
liquid into it, otherwise it will crack. 

iS/tfe&ftemVs.*— Preserve these as strawberries 
or currants, either liquid or jam, or jelly. Black- 
berry jelly or jam is an excellent mouicine in 
summer complaints or dysentery ; co make it, 
crush a quart of fully ripe blaokbeirics with a 
pound of the best loaf-sugar, nut it over a gentle 
fire and cook it until thick, then put to it a gill of 
the best fourth-proof brandy, stir it awhile over 
the fire, then put it in pots. 

Siackberry Syrup. — Make a simple syrup of a 
pound of sugar to each pint of water, boil it until 
it is rich and thick, then add to it as many pints 
of the expressed juice of ripe blackberries as 
thci'O are pounds of sugar ; put half a nutmeg 
grated to each quart of the syrup; let it boil 
fifteen 0f twenty minutes, then add to it half a 
gilllrffburth-proof brandy for each quart of syi'up, 
set it to become cold, then bottle it for use. A 
tabicsiwonful for a child or a wineglass for an 
adult is a dose. 

jBorfterrtes.—Preserve them the same as cur- 
rants; or they may be preserved in molasses. 
Pick ^em from the stems, and put them into a 
jug or jar with molasses to cover them. The acid 
soon destroys all taste of molasses. The small 
winiac or Ii^ost grape may be done in the same 
manner. 


Gooseberries Fi'eaerved — Take the blossom from 
the end and take off the stems ; finish as directed 
for strawberries or currants. 

7b Keep Red Gooseberries. — Pick gooseberries 
when fully ripe, and for each quart take a quarter 
of a pound of sugar and a gill of water ; boil to- 
gether until quite a syrup, then put in the fruit, 
and continue to boil gentiy for fifteen minutee ; 
then put them into small stone jars ; when cold 
cover them close ; keep them for making torts or 
pies. 

Plums. — ^There are several varieties of plums. 
The richest purple plum fw preserving is the 
damson ; there are of these large and small ; tlm 
large are called sweet damsons, tlie small ones 
are very rich flavoured. The great difficulty in 
preserving plums is that the skins crack and the 
fruit comes to pieces ; the rule here laid down for 
preserving them obviates that difficulty. Purple 
gages, unless proi)erly preserved, will turn to 
juice and skins ; and the large horse plum (us it 
is generally known) comes completely to laeces in 
ordinary modes of preserving ; the one recom- 
mended heroin will keep tliem whole, lull, and 
rich. 

To Preseixe Purple Make a syrup of 

clean broM’n sugar ; clarify it as directed in these 
receii)t« ; when perfectly clear and boiling hot, 
pour it o-v or the plums, having picked out all un- 
sound ones and stems; let them remain in the 
syrup two days, then drain it off ; make it boiling 
hot, skim it, and pour it over again ; let them 
remain in the syrup two days, then drain it off ; 
make it boiling hot, skim it, and pour it over 
again ; let them remain another day or two, then 
put them in a preserving kettle over the lire, and 
simmer gently until the syrup is reduced, and 
thick or rich. One pound of sugar for each pound 
of plums. Small damsons are very line, preserved 
as cherries or any other i ipe fruit ; clarify the 
syruy, and when boiling hoi put in the plums ; 
let them boil very gently until they are cooked, 
and the syrup rich. Tut them in pots or jars; 
the next day secure as directed. 

* 7b preserve Plums withmU the Skins. — Pour 
boiling water over large egg or magnum bonum 
idums, cover them until It is cold, then pull off 
the skms. Make a syrup of a pound of sugar and 
a teacup of water for each pound of fruit ; make 
•it boiling hot, and pour it over ; let them remain 
for a day or two, then drain it off and boil again ; 
skim it clear, and pour it hot over the plums ; let 
them remain until the next day, then put them 
over the fire in the syrup ; boll them very gently 
until clear ; take them from the syrup with a 
skimmer into the pots or jars ; boil the syrup until 
rich and thick ; take off any scum which mayarise^ 
then let it cool and settle, and pour it over the 
plums. If (brown sugar is used, which is quite 
as good except for green gages, clarify it as 
directed. 
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ENIGMAS, 

L 

When tempests deform the smooth face of the sky, 
AU winter neglected and naked I lie ; 

But ae soon as approaches the beautiful May, 
When the fields and the meadows and nature 
look gay, 

*Tis then I step forth, like the fair. 

With my long silken train, and all plaited my 
hair. 

When thus I*m adorn’d, and drest in my fly. 

Oh, behold I what a beautiful creature am I. 

Of an object so striking, ye gazers beware ; 

Come not within reach of so fatal a snare, 

Fur with malice prepense, and a desperate will, 
I’m bent to destroy, and determin’d to kill. 

2 . 

Pray, ladies, who in seeming wit delight, 

Say what’s invisible, yet never out of sight? 

3. 

A word there is five syllables contains, 

Take one awny, no syllable remains. 


CHARADES. 

1 . 

The praise of genius and of gems 
Will in my first appear ; 

A negative’s reverse, you’ll ow n, 

Is in my second clear ; 

And in my third has oft been seen 
A beauteous damo and would-be q^ueen. 

2 . 

My first doth offliction denote, 

>Vhich my second was born to endure ; 
My third is a sure antidote . 

That allUction to soften and cure. 

3, 

My first is a blessing and comfort through life, 
And smaller you’ll own is my second ; * 

The whole’s a misfortune admits no relief, 
None greatei' 1 ever heard reckon’d. 


GEOGRAI’HICAL PARADOXES. 

1 . 

Ihcre are three remarkable places on the con- 
tinent of Europe, that lie under three dilfcrent 
meridians ; and yet all agree in both latitude and 
longitude. 

2 . 

There^re two remarkable places belonging to 
Asia, that lie under the same meridian, at a small 
distance from each other : and yet their respec- 
tive inhabitants, in reckoning their time, differ 
an entire natural day every week. 

8 . 

There is a particular place on the earth where 
the winds, though frequently veering round the 
compass, alw'ays blow from the north point. 


RIDDLES. 

1 . 

You may put me in yourself by drinking, or 
yourself in mo. Oii^c me one head, and I i^h 
for nothing; another head will make me modi* 
tative ; and another makes me ominous. 

2 . 

What sort of man can a lady wear on her 
band? 

3. 

Your horse must be led to my first ; he will go 
willingly to my second (though it is fearful to 
the stoutest-hearted man) ; and he may live 
sometimes in my whole with his master. 


ANAGRAMS. 

MA.HKS or aiVKEft IN SUROrE. 

1. There osvn. 

2. On him. 

3. Let Sam. 

4. Rihe. 

5 . Robe. 

d. A nose. Miss A., Fife. 

TRANSPOSITIONS. 

1 . 

I am a word of five letters. Read mo forwards, 
and I am an English name, ^nd w'hat you pass 
on a journey ; backwards, I prove a Turk. My 
t«o first letters, read forwards, form a Fi*ench 
pronoun ; my three first, backwards, make a 
French article ; my last two, read the same, form 
an Italian pronoun. Tell me wliat 1 am. 

2 . 

If a hsherraan were to tell his comrades to pro- 
ceed in their ocrupation, what Spanish instru- 
ment would he name { 


ANSWERS TO FAMILY PASTIME. 

Page 254. 

Practical Pt'zelv— Divide the figure in the 
direction bhown by Ibe lines, and you wiU* have 
four piect‘s of the same size and shape. 



Enigmas— •!. Smith. 2. Alphabet. 
CiiAiurEs— 1. House-wife. 2. Craw-fish. 
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TTtOBLEM No. XXVI.— Bt Mb. M'Oovbs.— W liite to move, and mate in ftve morea. 

BLACK. 



GAMB XXTI — 'W'e'haTC gwat plrastiTp in pr-scnllTig 
to our imdcw the fuUowing gumo, which Mr. Harrwiu 
plnyM a fow days ago with one of our junaUc i«idi‘rh, 
IiTtmbly the hMt player of his age in the world The 
aptliudo. nay ingf'muty develoiicd fio* the gtiuic. Iwcomes 
truly astonishing when we eoiuiuler ♦hat the boy l<i no 
inoro Gian eight and a-half yearn o\i Mr. Harrwitr giyea 
hi* Q. H. and ftmt moTu. (Before- playing over thia gome, 
moOTc Wlilte’s Q. B.) 

Wh%t&~JiFr Harriett* 


JBHaA—XaHtcr Hudson. 

1 K.?"! 

2. B. Kt. to B. 3. 

3. ft. P. 2. 

4. ft. P, 1. 

6. ft. P. 1. 

8. KkB toQ.Kt.A. 

7. ft Kt. to B 3. 

8. ft B, to ft 2 (a) 

8. K. P. 1. 

10. P. takes P. 

11. Q. B.toX.3. 

12. ft. Kt P. 2. 

13. K. ».tolL4. 

14. ft. to ft. 2. 

Ifi. Q. B.toK;t.8q. 

16. Coetlea, 

17. K. B.takfflP. 

16. tahoa P. 

19. K, to K. sg. 

20. K.K.P I 

21. K. Kt. to Kt 6. 

22. B.tahesXt. 


1. Q B. P. 3 

2. Q. Kt to B. 3. 

3. K. 1*. 1. 

4. ft. Kt toK.2. 
fi. ft. Ivt to B 8. 

« Q. to ft. Jl. 4 (oh.) 
7. ft. Kt to ft. aq. 

H. ft. TO ft. Kt. 3. 

9. K B. P. 1. 

10. Kt. takes P. 

11. K. 11. hikes F. 

12 Q.B.. P. 1. 

13. ft. takes r. 

14. ft Kt. to K. B. 2. 

16. ft. to ft K 4. 

18. ft. Kt. P 2. 

17. P takes B. 

16. a. to B. 2. 

19. t’astles, 

20. ft. B. to ft. 2. 

21. Kt takes Kt. 

22. ft B. to B. 3. 

23. K. takes B, 

84. K. B. to B. 6. 

2.6. B. to K. Kt. 8. 

26 K B.toK. 4. 

27. ft. P. 1. 

28. ft. P. 1. 


20. ft. 
. 10 . » 
.31. ft. 
32. R. 
3.3. K. 
3t U 
.35. K 
.36. ft. 
37. K.- 
38 11. 
3». n. 
40. R. 
41 ft. 
42. R. 


B loK. Kt.4(e) 
toktH R. 
takes K.P. (ch.) 
toft 3 
H P.l (d) 
toft B 3. 
toR Mi. 
takes ft. P. 

B. P.l.(e) 
toK.B 3. 
to K. B. 7. 

Uikes ft. 

R P. 2. 
toK 7. 


And after some 16 more mores. 


B. takes Kt. 

P. takes R. 

K. to R. 2. 

K. B to B .3. 

B. tokes P. 

ft. to ft, U. t. (eh. j 

ft Ik to ft 2. 

K. B. to Kt. 6. 

B takmP. 

B. to K Kt 4. 

ft. B. U> B. J. 

B takes ft. 

K B. to K 6, 

K. R. to K. B. 7. 
the game was ihnt w n . 


ROTKR TO OAMR XXVI. 

(а) . A very ingemom conception. Ho threatens to 
play ft Kt to ft. 6 , and if White then took K. B. with 
ft., to play ft Kt. to B 7, checkmating. 

(б) , Fore«.eelng (hat If White takes Q. R. with, B., he 
would win K. B. by attacking (). and B. with Kt. 

(e). Our young llriend saw that he eouJd not save his 
Kt «for If no playod R. bock amsln to B. 6, WWt« would 
reply with B. to ft. 3. 

Id). Ho gives up that P. to place hlli R. at Q. B. 3. 

(e% To prevetit the ftiroatened: move of ft to K. B. 7, 
In wtOeh ciue ho would take K. B. withR...aaKl t^n B* 
with Q. 


BOt/UTTON TO PEOBLHM KKT. 


WMITB. 

1. ft takes F. (eh.) 

2 B. takcaP. jcb.) . 

3. P. takes P. in paaslng— Mate. 


2. K. B. P. 2. 
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Wk are xtleened 1;6 iQitd, 2^001 the lettets tre 
Yocmve, that the Famixy VMxm le held in esteem 
by many a kindly hauao'vifo* We must not, how« 
ever, daim the merit of this dietinotion to our- 
selTCfl, The velnahle receipts which have been 
ft>rwaTded to iu from tadoue parts of the countr}% 
have enabled us to shstain tfaia reputation, and thus 
to prove how much good maybe roaliaed by united 
endeavours* With this acdmowledgment to our 
frietacU, we vdll give the reply of 3. M. 0.* to 
whom we addressed an inquiry of Oarolink Gr. : 
“ What is the secret of French pastry-making ?’* 
It oonsists, our informant states, in bringing the 
butter and dough to exactly the same consistency. 
This is effected by temperature ftn* the butter, by 
water for the dough; cooling down the one, and 
softening the other. When so done, the butter in 
one mass is rolled into the dough ; it then spreads 
under the rolling-pin equally as the dough spreads, 
each in its own plane. Folded over and over 
again, the two keep distinct; and tiius the flakes 
arc obtained. 

“In addressing a lady or gentleman, with whom 
I may be slightly acquainted, in the street, should 
I take off my hatt" 

Certainly, Mr. Davis, you ahould take your hat 
entirely off, and cause it to describe a circle of at 
least ninety degrees trotci its original resting- 
place I For a solution of your other questions, 
wo must refer you to your own observations in 
society* Select good examples, and be guided by 
them. Young says — 

“ Few to good iM-eeding make a just pretence ; 

Good breeding is the blossom of go^ sense.** 

Therefore especially cultivate the mind and heart ; 
the proper government of behaviour and conduct ’ 
will necessarily follow. 

“ What is the difference between singing and 
piping birds?” inquires a yoimg “AMAxaua.” 
Wo reply that birds sing when, without respect 
to any particular tact, they carol their twittering 
or chirping notes, intermixed with louder ones, 
as is Iho case with the Liskin and the Redbreast. 
And pipe when their song consists of dis- 
tinct round flute-hke tones; thus the Linnet 
pipes, and also the instructed BuUflnoh, 

A “ StTBsmiBEK*’ wishes to know the proper 
ftgid for Parrots. These birds may bo fed upon 
rolls steeped in milk. Biscuit also is not hurtflil ; 
hut meaJ^ Cs well as all kinds of pastry and sweets 
meats, render them nnhoalthy ; and even if thejr 
smrvive upon this for several s^rs, they become 
siokly, their plumage gets disordered, they fre- 
quently bite out their feathers, espeoially upon 
the wings. Little drink is required, as they 
should be always supplied with succulent food. 

“I have a young friend,” writes X E. C., “who 
has a habit of exaggerating her language to tooh 


adegree m to become paiafhl. May I requeeta 
few lines from you on the eubjeet T* 

We have alrc^, on several eooaeieiis, aUddid 
to fhia vice, ftnr such, Indeed, tt must be termed; 
and the amiable qualities inherent in the linir sex 
lose aQ their oharms in the Individual to whom 
the use of “forotblet** expressions Is habitual. 
Besides the moral evil attendant on a practice of 
exaggerated speech^ it is a great mistake to sup- 
pose that it makes a person more agreeable, or 
that it adds to the Importance of her statements. 
The Value of a pereoii*B words is determined by 
her manner of using them. “ I like it much,** 
**lt Is well dohe,** will mean more, in some 
months, than “lam infinitely delighted with it,** 
“*Tis the mosUexquisite thing you ever saw,” 
will in others. Such large abatements are neoesi. 
sarily made for the statements of those roman- 
cers, that they really gain nothing In the end, 
but find it diflioult, somethnes, to obtain credenee 
for so much os is really true ; whereas a person 
who Is habitually sober and discriminating in het 
use of language, wUl not only Inspire oonftdenoe, 
but be able to produce a great effect by the occa- 
sional use of a superlative. 

** Which is the best method of mounting and 
varnishing drawings and prints V* 

Itis'liiflcuU to say which is the desf receipt, 
where “ diversity confounds election ;** but J. I*- 
will, we think, flndthefollowtn? useful Stretch 
a piece of linen on a frame, to which give a coat 
of ismgluss, or common sise. Paste the back of 
the drawing, lea\e it to soak, and then lay It on 
the lineu,^ When dry, give it at least fbur coats 
of welLmade isinglass sise, allowing It to dry 
between each coat. Take Canada balsam diluted 
with the beat oil of turpentine, and, with a clean 
brush, give it a full flowmg coat. 

Jahks Habuiko is desirous of becoming a 
pidntcr, and we honour the wish, especially if 
our correspondent is endowed with patience. 
“Can you,” he asks, “ give me any instructions 
for commencing? I am anxious to attain success.** 

Undoubtedly you are, and so are all enthnskists. 
We do not blame the inspiration, but recommend 
that It idiould be tempered With prudence— 

** Nature, in her productions slow, aspirea 

By just degrees to reach perfection’s height.** 

The foUowmg general rules by Mr. George Field, 
a competent authority, will probably fild your 
studies 1, Let the ground of your work he pro- 
perly cleaned, prepared, and dry. 2. f!be that 
your colours are equally well gvouitd and duly 
mixed. S. Do not mix much more, nor any less 
paint than is necessary for the work y6u are en- 
gaged upon. 4. Keep the paint wcU mixed while 
^e work is going on. fi. Have your paint of due 
thiekness, and lay it on evenly and equally. 6. 
Do not apply a sneeeeding coat of paint befoiU 
the previous one is aufilcimtly dry. 7. Do not 
employ a lighter oolour over a darker. 8. Donot 
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ftdd dryers to colours long before they are used, 
fl. AToCd using any erccss of dryer, or a mi^cture 
of different sorts. 10. Do not orerohargc your 
bruicAi -with, paint, nor replenish It before it is 
sUflIciontly exhausted. 1 1 . Begin with the highest 
parts, and proceed downwards with your work. 
12. Do your work, to the best of your ability, 
honestly, for such you will hnd the best policy. 

A “MoTHKn** addresses us on the subject of 
her son, whom she describes as ** wild and reck- 
less, yet possessing good qualities. 'Wliat can 
she do wi^ him ?” Try again, we answer, the 
power of a mother’s endurance. Keep a hold 
ujK>n his ailbctlons, and encourage him to confide 
to you, without reserve, all his errors and bis 
enjoyments. There is Ibequcatly, In the most 
apparently incorrigible youth, indications of a 
warmth of heart that should not be overlooked. 
A powerful writer has also said, that the finest, 
rit^GSt, and most generous species of character, 
is perhaps that which early presents the most 
repulsive surface. Within the rough rind, the 
feelings are preserved unsophisticated, vigorous, 
and healthy. The noU me iangeye outside, keeps 
out that insidious swarm of artificial sentimenta- 
lities, which taint and adulterate, and muy finally 
expel all natural and vigorous emotions from 
within us. The idea of a perfect man, has always 
been figured forth in our minds by the emblem 
of the lion coming out of the lamb, or the lamb 
coming out of the lion.” A German poet has 
well depicted the early-unfohled lineaments of 
tho ruling sex : — 

“ Boys are driven f 
To wild pursuits by mighty impulses : 

Out of a mother’s anxious hand they tear 
The Icadlng-BtrinRS, and give the leins to nature, 
Even as the sportive hoof of Iho young Uorsc 
liaises the dust in clouds.” 

In answer to “Marion,” -^Vijo, in page 223, 
inquires “how roses may be preserved tlirough 
the winter,” C. K. says Cut a just opening 
bud in a slanting direction from the parent stem, 
then quickly mould hot sealing-wax close around 
the end for about an inch up, then carefully place 
it in a close b<JX, which you must put somewhere, 
60 as to be entirely secluded from all air. About 
Christmas, for the first time open the box ; with 
a sharp knife cut off tb(‘ wax, again slanting, put 
the roses instantly Into tepid water, allow them to 
rofci there for the space of about half a nunute,. 
then place them into cold water. Be careful not to 
let them be exposed too much to the sunlight, or 
cither too cold or too hot a room. I have ever 
found this to succeed, so that 1 have had (to the 
■wonder of all visitors) roses in full beauty in the 
midst of -winter. Should it so happen, from any 
inattention or draught of nir, that the flowcis 
have lost their colour, I have heard that to hold 
them over the fumes of charcoal, is certain to 
restore to them their pristine beauty of colour.” 

“ Esijica,” who inquired for a receipt to remove 


iron moulds in a delicate print (page 223), is in- 
structed by a “ Country Subscriber” to hold the 
irem mould on the cover of a tankard of boiling 
water, and rub on the spot a little juice of sorrel 
and salt, and when the print has thoroughly im- 
bibed tho juice, to wash it slightly in ley. 

X. T. Z. replies to E. Davis (page 22S), and 
sends what be terms a “ safe” receipt for oleaniag 
oil paintings. In oases of simple dirt, washing 
with a sponge, or soft leather, with soap and 
water, judiciously applied, is sufficient. Tar- 
nishes are removed by firicldon or solution. Ox- 
gall is even more efficacious than soap. 

We have received several receipts in answer to 
the request of F. O. Lxmprikk (page 223), for the 
most efficient mode of producing hair; but as 
they seem to have proceeded from interested 
sources, we decline inserting them. We pi'efer 
recommending our correspinident to bo careful of 
his general health, and to avoid the use of all 
nostrums, no matter their pretensions, whether 
they are i>omatums, iu using wliichthe dtrectious 
advise that the hands should be covered with 
gloves, or they might give rise to an inconvenient 
growth of hair on the bands, or whether they 
are mixtures that can change white kid into fur 
gloves, caution i& in all cases necessary, for— 

“ Void of all honour, avaricious, rash, 

The daring tribe confound their boasted trash— 
Tincture or syrup, lotion, drop< or pill, 

All tempt the sick to trust the lying bill ; ' 
There me among them those who cannot read. 
And yet they'll buy a patent and sucoetnl ; 

Will tliire to promise dying sufferers aid. 

For who, when dead, cantJu-eaten or upbraid T” 
We are now reminded that some questions arc 
submitted to our Faiully Council for solution. 

M. S. B, w’ishes for a receipt for making Flemish 
oak stain, used for leather work. 

Katv M. desires to know where the materials 
requived in w'ax-figuro modelling may be pur- 
chased. 

E. B. roqucBts a receipt for a thornughhj good 
raised pie — “ not the crust, but the iugiodients,” 
adds our comfortable friend, “not forgetting the 
preparation of the inside.” Will some one cog- 
nisant with the mjsteries of the table lend her 
cxi>crience ? 

“Which is the best method of cutting and 
polishing pebbles?” inquires 11. O. W. 

James S. requests some instructions in making 
twisted, or as some coll them, Elizabethan chair- 
rails. , 

A receipt for cleaning light and dork-coloured 
kid gloves, for “ Katuusi<n.” 

“ One of the Unlearned” is desirous of knowing 
which is the correct definition and the etymology 
of the term “ sumatne,” or, as ho adds, “ sir- 
name.” Will some of our readers enlighten our 
correspondent on this subject ? 
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SCENES IN THE LIFE OF HAYDN. 


CIIU’CLK II. 

WiicN >omig von Swiotcn came half an 
hour later to aak for the young composer, 
Signor Metastasio could not inform him 
where ‘‘Giu'^eppo” might have gone. How 
many liouis of despondency did this forget- 
fulness of tliewise man and r^^nowned poet 
prepare for the poor, unknown, yet incom- 
paiabl;y ^router genius, — Haydn! 

When Joseph after a long walk stood at 
length before Puderlciii’s house, ho experi- 
tmed some novel sensations, wliich may 
have been naturally consequent upon the 
tlioughtthat he was to introduce liimsellto 
a young lady, and converse .with hei ; an 
idea which, from his constitutional bashlul- 
iiess, ai^ his ignoraneo of the world, was 
VOL. XI. NO. exxsiv. 


rather formidable to him. But the step 
must nevertheless be taken. He summoned 
all his courage and went and knocked at 
the door. It was opened, and a handsome 
damsel of eighteen or nineteen presented 
herself befoie the trembling Joseph. 

The youth, in great embarrassment, 
faltered loith his coiiiplimeiits and the mes- 
sage fiom Master Weii/el. The pretty Nanny 
listened to bun with nn expression both of 
pleasure .ind s-ympathy — tlie last for the 
forlorn condit.ou of lier visitor. When he 
had ended, she took him, to ids no small 
tcrroi, by the hand, without the least em- 
banassment, and leading him into the par- 
lour, said m insinuating tones, Come in, 
then. Master Haydn, it is all right ; 1 am 
sure ray lathei means well with you, for be 
concerns himself with oveiy dune o he meets, 
and would take a poor wretch in, for hav mg 
only good hair on his head ! He has often 

V 
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Epokon to me of you, and you may rely 
upon it, he will you ; for he has very 
distinguiahed ncquaintunces. But yon luubt 
yield to his humours a little, for be is some- 
times a little peculiar.” 

Joseph promised ho would do his best, 
and Nanny went on, “You must also accom- 
luodate yourself to my whims, for, look you, 
1 lead the regiment alone here in the house, 
and even my father must do as 1 will. Now, 
tell me, what will you have? Do not be 
bashful; it is a good while since noon, and 
yon must be hungry Irom your long walk.” 

Joseph could not d<‘ny tiiat such was the 
rase, and modestly asked for a piece of 
bread and a gla>s of water. 

“ Pshaw!” cried Nanny, laughing ; and 
tripped out of the room. Eve long she re- 
turned, followed h3>' on a])prontire boj, 
u hoin she hod loaded w ith cold meats, a 
flask of wine, and a pair of tumhlerh, till his 
arms were read^' to sink under the burden, 
although he <lared not oompldin, — for he 
had been in the family long enough to he 
sufficiently con\iiiced of Mademoiselle 
Nanny’s alisolute dominion. Nanny 
busily arranged the tiihlo, filled Joseph’s 
glass, and invited him to lielp himself to 
the cold ])astrv or whatever else stood 
awaiting hi« choiee. The youth did not 
await a second invitation, hut commenced, 
at first timidlj’^, then with more courage; 
till, after he had at Nanny’s persirisiou 
emptied a couple of glasses, he took heart 
to attack the cold meats more vigorously 
than he had done for along time before; 
making at the same time the observation 
mentally, that if M.idemoiselle Nanny 
Puderlein was not quite so noble and ac- 
complished as his former patroness, the 
honoured Mdlle. de Martinez, still, so far as 
youth, bcuu*‘y, and polite manners were 
concerned, she would not suffer by^ a com- 
parison with the most distinguished dame«i 
in Vienna. — In short, when Master Wenzel 
Puderlein came liome an hour or so after, 
he found Joseph in high spirits, with 
sparkling eyes and cheeks like the roses — 
already more than half in love witli the 
pretty Nanny, 

Joseph Haydn lived thus many months 
in the house of Wenzel Puderlein, burgher, 
house proprietor, and renowned frisewr in 
the Loopoldstadt of Vienna, and not a man 
in the Imperial city knew where the poor, 
bac talented and w^ell-educated artist and 


coinpo,ser was gone. Tn vain lie was sought 
for by his few friends; in vain by young von 
Swieten; in vain, at last, by Metastasio 
himself ; Joseph had disappeared from 
Vienna without leaving a trace. Wenzel 
Puderlein kept his abode carefully con- 
cealed, and wondered and lamented like the 
rest over his loss, when hie aristocratic 
customers asked him, whom they believed 
to know everything, if he could give them 
no information as to wliat liad become of 
Joseph. Ho thought he had good reasons, 
and undoubted riglit, to exercise now the 
hitherto unpractised virtue of silence, be- 
cause, as he said to himself, he only aimed 
at making Joseph Uie happiest man in the 
woild! But m this he would labour alone; 
be wanted none to help him; and even his 
proteg^ was not fully to know^ liis designs 
till he was actually in possession of hi*' 
good fortune. 

Joseph tlieerfuliy resigned himself to the 
pnrp<)scs of his friend, and w-as only too 
happy to be able, undisturbed, to study 
Sebastian Bach’s winks, to try bis skillin 
qunrtcttos — ^to cut as much as ho wished, 
and day after day to see and chat witl) tlic 
fail Nanny’. It never occurred to him, 
under such circumstance**, to notice that 
he lived in a manner as a prisoner in Puder- 
lein’s house; that all day he was baiiisheil 
to the garden behind the house, or to his 
snug chamber, and only permitted to go 
out ill the evening w'ith Wenzel and hi'* 
daughter It never octurred to him to 
wish for other acquaintance than the do- 
mestics and their nearest neighbouns, among 
whom he was only known as ” Mastci 
Joseph;” and he cheerfully delivered every 
Saturday to Master Wcn/el the stipulateil 
number of minuets, walt/cs, &c., which he 
was ordered to compose. Puderlein v'arried 
the pieces regularly to a dealer in sucli 
things in the Leopoldstadtjw ho paid him two 
convention guilders for every fuU-toned 
minuet— and for the others in proportion. 
This money the hairdresser conscientiously 
locked up in a chest, to use it, when tli» 
time sliould come, for Joseph’s atlvuntage. 

With this view, he inquired earnestly 
about Joseph’s greater works, and whether 
he w’ould not soon be prepared to prodace 
something wdiich would do him credit in 
the eyes of the more distinguished part of 
the public. 

“Ah— yes — indeed !” replied^ Joseph; 
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"this qaartetto, when I shall have finished 
it, might be ventured before the public; for 
I hope to make something good of it! Yet 
what shall I do? No publisJier will take 
it; it is returned on my hand's, because I 
am no great lord, and because 1 have no 
patron to whom I could dedicate it!'* 

" That will all i*ome in time,’* said Puder- 
lein smiling; " do you get the music ready, 
yet without neglecting the dances; 1 tell 
you a prudent man begins with little, and 
ends with much; so to work!” 

And Joseph went to woik; hut he was 
every day deeper and deeper in love with 
the fair Nniiiiy; and the damsel herself 
looked with very evident favour on the 
dark, tliough liaiidsome jouth. Wen/cl 
saw tlie progress of things with satisfaction; 
the lovers behaved with gieut propriety, 
and lie suffered matters to go on in their own 
way, onl;y interfering w ith a little assumed 
surliness, if Joseph at any tin\e forgot his 
tasks in idle talk, or Nanny lu‘r house- 
keeping. 

But not with hu< h eyes saw Mosjo Ignatz, 
Pudcrlein’b journeyman and f,i< totum 
hitherto; for he thought himself possessed 
of a prior claim to the love of Nanny. No 
one know'b how much or how little reason 
he had to think so, for it might be reckoned 
among iinpossibilities for a young girl of 
Yieiiiia, who has reached the age o^ four- 
teen, to (leterinine the number of her 
lover-i. The Viennese damsels are remark- 
able for their pnnlence in what concerns a 
love athiir. IIowc\er that may have been, 
it is certain that it w'as gall and wormwood 
to Ignat/ to sec Joseph and the fair Ndnny 
togetlb^r. He would often fain have inter- 
posed his powder-bag and curling irons be- 
tween them, when he lieaid them singing 
tender duets; for it must he owned that 
Nanny had a charming voice, w.«8 very 
fond of music, and was Joseph’s zealous 
pupil ill singing. 

At length he could no longer endure the 
torments of jealousy ; and one morning he 
sought out the III aster of the houseto discover 
to him ftie secret of the lovers. IIow great 
was Ills astonishment when Master Wenzel, 
instead of falling into a \iolent passion 
and turning Joseph out of doors without 
further ado, replied with a smilef 

"What you tell me. Mo -jo 'Natz, look 
you, I have long known, and am well 
pleased^that it is so.” 


"Nein!** cried Ignatz, after a long pause 
of speechless astonishment; "Nein, Master 
von Puderlein ! you should not be pleased. 
You seem as if yon knew not that I — /, for 
several years have been the suitor of your 
daughter.” 

It was Wenzel’s turn to he astonished, 
and he angrily replied, "I knew no such 
thing; I know not nor will I know any such 
thing. What— Natz! are you mad? the 
suitor of my daughter! What has come 
into the man? Goto! Mind your powder- 
bag and your curling irons, and ‘■erveyour 
customers, and ^et aside thoughts too liigh 
for you; for neitlier my daughter nor myself 
will wiuk at such folly.” 

"Oho, and have you not both promised? 
There was a time, Master von Puderlein, 
when, you and mademoiselle your daugh- 
tei ” 

" Hold your tongue undpack yourself off.” 

" Master von Puderlein, you are a man 
of honour; are you doing me ju®tiee for 
my long years of faitliful service? I have 
alway- taken your part. When people said 
*von Puderlein is an oid miser and a block- 
head,* I liavc always said, ‘that is not 
true;* even if it has been often the truth 
that people said.*’ 

" Ha\e done, sir, wdll you?” 

" Master voii Puderlein, be generous; I 
humbly entreat > ou, give me your daughter 
to wife.*’ 

" 1 will give you a box on the ear pre- 
sently, if you do not come to reason.” 

" What !** eried Ignatz, starting up iu 
boiling indignation, " a box on the ear, to 
me — to me, a free spoken member of the 
society of periwig-makers?’* 

" And if you were a king, and if you 
were an emperor, with a golden erovc n on 
your head, and a sceptre in youv hand, here 
in my own house I am lord and sovereign, 
and I will give you a box most certainly 
if you provoke me much further.” 

"Good,” answered Ignatz, haughtily; 
"very good, Master von Puderlein. We 
are two henceforth. This hour I quit this 
treacherous roof, and you and your periwig 
stock. But I will be revengesd; of that you 
may he sure; and when the punishment 
comes upon you and your faithless daughter, 
andyourealloWibird of a harpsichord player, 
then you may think upon *Natz Schuppeu- 
pelz.” 

The journeyman then hastened to pack 
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up ht8 goods, demanded and received his 
wages, and left the honse vowing revenge 
against its inmates. Von Puderlcin was 
very much incensed ; Nanny laughed, and 
Jo-^eph sat in the garden, troubling himself 
about nothing but his quartette, at which 
be was working. 

Wenzel Pudcrlein saw the hour ap- 
pro idling when the attention of tlie Im- 
]ierial city, and of the world, sliould be 
directed to him as the protector and bene- 
factor of a great musical genius. The 
dances Joseph had coniiiosed for the music- 
seller in the Lcopoldstndt wore played 
again and again in the halls of the nobility. 
All praised the sprightliiioss and grace 
that distinguished them ; but all inquiries 
were vain at the music- dealer’s respecting 
the name of the composer. None .knew 
him; and Josc'pli himself had no idea what 
a sensation the jiieces he had thrown off 
so easily created in the world. But Master 
Wenzel was well aware of it, and waited 
w itli impatience the completion of the first 
quurtetto. At length the manuscript w^as 
ready; Puderleiu took it, earned it to a 
music publisher, and had it sent to press 
inmiediaUdy, which the sums he had from 
time to time laid by for Josejih, enabled 
him to do. Haydn, who wnis confident his 
protector would do everything (or his ad- 
% antage, committed all to his hands • he 
c ommcnced a new quartette, and tho old 
one was soon nearly forgotten. 

They were not forgotten, however, by 
Mofc-|o Igtiatz Schuppenpel/ who was con- 
tinually oil the watch to play Master 
Piiderlein some ill trick. The epportnnity 
boon offered. His new principal sent him 
one morning to dress the hair of the Baron 
von Furnberg Y oung von Swieten chanced 
to bo at the Baron’s house, and in tlie 
course of con\ersation mentioned tho balls 
recently given by Prince Easterhazy, and 
the delightful new dances by tho unknown 
composer. In the warmth of his descrip- 
tion, the youth stepped up to the piano 
and began a piece, which caused Ignatz to 
pruk up his ears, for he recognized it too 
well ; it was Nanny’s favourite waltz, 
which Joseph had executed expressly for 
her, 

would give fifty ducats,” cried tho 
Baron, when von Swieten had ended, ‘‘to 
know the name of that composer,” 

“ Fifty ducats ! ’ ’ repeated Ignatz. “ Y our 


honour, hold a moment; for I believe I 
can tell your honour the name of the 
musician.” 

“ If you can, and witli certainty, the fifty 
ducats are yours,” answered Fumberg and 
von Swieten. 

** I can, your honour. It is Pepi Haydn.” 

“ IIow' V Joseph Haydn ? Why, bow do 
you know' ? Speak !” cried both the gentle- 
men to the frUmr^ who then proceeded to 
inform them of Haydn’s abode in the house 
of Wenzel Pnderleiu ; nor did the ex-jour- 
neyninn lose the opportunity of bepowder- 
ing his ancient master with abuse, as an 
old miser, n surly fool, and an arch tyrant. 

“Horrible!” cried his auditors, when 
Ignatz bad concluded his story. “ Horri- 
ble ! This old^/mewr makes the poor young 
man, hidden from all tho world, labour to 
gratify his avarice, and koejts him pri- 
soner ! Wo must set him at liberty.” 

Ignatz a‘'8iirod the gentlemen they would 
do a good deed by doing so : and informed 
them when it was likely Puderlcin would 
be from home ; s<. that they could find the 
oiiportmiity of fejicriking alone with young 
Haydn. Yonng von Swieten resolved to 
go that veiy morning, during the absence 
of Puflerleiu, to seek his favourite ; and he 
took Ignatz along with him. Tho hair- 
dresser was not a little eluted, to be sitting 
opjiositetho Baron, in a liandbomo coach, 
which drove rapidly towards the Leopold- 
stadt. When they stopped before Puderlein’s 
house, Ignatz rc maiued in the coach, while 
th( B.Hron alighted, entered the house, and 
ran up stairs to the < ham her before pointed 
out to him, where Joseph Haj du sat deep 
ill tho composition of a m w quartetto. 

f^reut was tire joutli’s astonishment 
when he percci\ed his distinguibhed visi- 
tor, He did not utter a word, but kept 
bow mg to the ground ; von Swieten, how- 
ever, hesitated not to aeco&t him with all 
the ardour of youth, and described the 
ufflictioTi of his friends (who they were 
Joseph knew not) at his mysterious disap- 
pear unee. Then he spoke of the , applause 
Ills c'ompositions ]^d received, and of the 
public curiosity to know who the ad- 
mirable composer was, and wdiere lie lived. 
“Your fortune is now made,” continued 
be. “ Tho Baron von Fumberg, a connois- 
seur, my father, I myself — w-e all will re- 
ceive you ; we will present you lo Prince 
Ebterhazy; so make read} to quit this 
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house, and to escape, the sooner the better? 
from the illegal and unworthy tyranny of 
an avaricicms periwig maker/' 

Joseph knew not what to reply, for with 
every word of von Swieten his astonish- 
ment inci*eased. At length lie faltered, 
blushing, ‘'Your honour is much Ini^taken, 
if you think I am tyrannised over in this 
house; on the <'ontrary, Master von Piidor- 
lein treats me as his own son, and his 
‘laughter loves me os a brotlier. lie took 
me in Avhen I was heljdess and destitute, 
without the means of earning my bread.” 

“ Be that as it may,” interrujitcd the 
nobleman, impatiently ; *' this house is 
no longer your Jiome: you must go into 
the grout world, under very dilTerent 
'luspiees, worthy of your talents. Speak 
w'ell or ill of yi>ur host as you jilease and 
us is most fitting; to-morrow the Baron 
iind I come t(» take you away.*’ — There- 
upon he embraeed young Hay<hi wdtli eor- 
diality, quitted the house and dro\e buck 
to the city, wliile Jo‘<eph stood and nibbed 
h:s forehead, and hardly know whether all 
WHS a dream or reality. 

But tlie pj'Ctty Nanny, who listening in 
the kitchen had heard all, ran in gnel and j 
affright to meet her father \W)en he came 
home, and told liim everytmiig. Puder- 
lein was ilisina^ed; hut he soon collected 
hiiusolt, and coniiiianded his daughter to 
follow him, and to put her handker‘*hief to 
her eyes. 

Thus prepared, he went up to Haydn’s 
clinmlKr; .ioscph, as soon as ho heanlluin 
coming, opened the <loor, and weuttonwet 
him, to iiitorm him of the strange visit he 
hud received. 

But Puderlcin pushed him l)ack into the 
<*hamber, entered himself, followed by the 
weeping Nanny, and cried in a pathetic 
tone, “Hold, barbarian, whither are you 
going?” 

“To you,’* answered Joseph. “I was 
going to tell you — ” 

“ It is not necessary,” intermpted Puder- 
lein; “ IJtiiow all; you luive betrayed me, 
and arc now going to leaf« mo like a vaga- 
bond.” 

“ Ila, surely not. Master von Pudorleiu. j 
But listen to me.*’ 

“I will not listen; your treachery is 
clear; your falsehood to me and to ray 
daughter. Oh, ingratitude, see here thine 
own image! J loved this hoy us my own 


son; I received him when he was destitute, 
under my hospitable roof, clothed and fed 
him. 1 nave dressed his hair with my own 
hands, and laboured for his renown, and 
for my thanks, he has betrayed me and my 
innocent daughter. There, sir, does not 
yom conscience reproach you lor the tear«« 
you cause that girl to shed?” 

“ For Heaven’s sake, Mahter von Puder- 
lcin, listen to me. I will not leave you ; I 
Will not be ungratefiil; on the contrary, I 
will fhank you all the days of my life for 
wliat you have done for me, so far as it is 
in my power.” • 

“ And marry that girl?” 

“Marry her?” repeated Joseph, asto- 
iiibhed, “ marry her? t — your daughter?” 

“Who else? have you not told her she 
w' as handsome ? that you liked her? have 
^ oil not behaved as though you wished her 
well, whenever you hai e spoken w ith lier ?’* 

“ I have indeed, but — ” 

No huts ; you must marry her, or you 
are d sliameless traitor! Think you a vir- 
tuous damsel of Vicuna lets every callow- 
bird toll her bhe is liandso iie and agreeable ? 
No I the golden age yet flourishes among 
ourgirlb! Innocence and virtue are para- 
mount with them! They glance not from 
one to another, throwing their net over this 
one and that one ; they wait quiet and col- 
lected, till the one < ('mes who suits them, 
who wn’ll marry them, and him they love 
faithlully to the end of their days; and 
therefore are the Viennese maidens famed 
throughout the w'orld. You told my inno- 
cent Nanny that she was handsome, and 
that you liked her ; she thought you wished 
ro marry her, and made up her mind 
honestly to have you. She loves yon, and 
now will you desert .ind leave her?” 

Joseph sti?od in dejected silence. Puder- 
lcin continued, “Aud I, have I deserved 
such black ingratitude from you, eh? have 
1 ?” 

With these words Master Wenzel drew 
forth a roll of paper unfolded, and held it 
up before the diseoncerted Joseph, |pio 
uttered an exclamation of surprise as he 
read tliese words engraved on it, “ Quartette 
for two violins, bass viol, and violincello, 
composed by Master Joseph Haydn, }xt- 
fbrmer and composer in Vienna. — Vienna, 
1751.” 

“Yes!” cried Puderlein, triumphantly, 
when he saw Haydn’s joyful surpiise; 
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Yes ! cry out and make your eyes as 
large as bullets; I did that; with the 
money I received in payment for your 
dances, 1 paid for paper and press work, 
that yon might present the public with a 
great work. Still more ! 1 have laboured 

to such purpose among niy customers of 
rank, that y(»u have the appointment of 
organist to the Carmelites. Here is your 
appointment! and now, go, ingrato, and 
bring my daughter aud me with sorrow to 
the grave.*' 

Joseph went not; with tears in his eyes 
he throw himself into Paderlein’s arms, 
who struggled and resisted vigorously, as 
if he would have repelled him. But Joseph 
held him fast, crying, Master \ on Puder- 
leiri! listen to me! there is no treachery in 
ino ! Lot me (‘all you father; give me 
Nanny for my wife ! I ’#ill innrry her — 
the sooner the better. I v\ill honour and 
love her all my days. Ah! I am, iudeed, 
not base nor uugrati'fnl.*’ 

Master Wenzel wa^ at last quiet ; he sank 
exhausted ou an arm-chair, and cried to 
the young couple, ‘‘Come liitlier, my chil- 
dren, kneel before me, that I may give you 
my Idessiiig. This evi^niug shall bo the 
betrothal, and a month hence we will have 
the wedding.” 

Joseph and Nanny knelt down, aud re- 
ceived the paternal benediction. All v ept 
and exhibited much emotion. But **.ll was 
festivity ill No. 7, on the banks of the 
Danube, that evening, when the organist, 
Joseph Haydn, uus solemnly Ix^trolhed to 
the fair Nanny, the daughter of Wenzel 
Puderlein, burgher end proprietor in the 
Leopoldstadt in Vienna, 

The Baron von Furnherg and young von 
Swieten were not n little astonished when 
they came the next morning to take IJaydii 
from Pudcrloin’s hous(", to find him afRaueed 
to the pretty Nanny. They remonstrated 
with him earnestly in privatt* hut Joseph re- 
mained immoveable, and kept his word 
pledged to Puderlein and his bride, like an 
liu|oarable young man. 

JFt a later period he had reason to ac- 
knowledge that the step he had taken was 
somewhat precipitate; but he never repented 
it; and consoled himself, when his earthly 
muse mingled a little discord with his 
tones, with the companionship of the im- 
mortal partner, over lovely, ever young, 
who attends the skilful artist through life. 


and who proved herself so true to Am, that , 
the name of Josbph Haydn shall, after the 
lapse of centuries, bo pronounced with joy- 
ful and sacred emotion, by our latest pO'»- 
terity. But we have not yet done with 
our hero : the sequel must remain for 
another chapter. 


WONDERS OF SCIENCE. 

THE ELElTniC CLOCK. 

IIavinu in page 237 explained the con- 
struction of the Electric Telegraph, we 
will now endeavour to show our young 
friends how^ the same fluid which has 
enabletl men to converse together, even 
though the o(‘can may loll between them, 
can aDo be applied to mark the passing 
hour. VVhut! we hear you exclaim, mark 
the time hv eleetiicity? Why the light niiig 
itself, ns Shnkspere says, doth “cease to 
be ere one can ‘•ny h ligliteris.’’ We do 
not w'ondtr that you arc sceptical, but 
“ Jiv(‘ and learn must he our motto and 
if you will attend onc(‘ rnoio, we think we 
shall be able to couvince you that the pro- 
posed wonder imiv be atcornidished moie 
easily than y'ou suspect. In fact, the proof 
of the pvddtny is in the eafiny (of which pro- 
verb you doubtless allow the truth at 
Christina'^); and, tla-refoie, you must ac- 
knowledge, that if I can show yon that 
electrb clocks have Ixen made, and have 
kept good turn, T slmll prove the tiuth ol 
mv ‘‘tatemeiit, that the fleeting lumis of 
life.caii be marked by declricity. It ib to 
Mr. Ab'X.inder Bain that we are chiefly 
indebted for tJie application of (dectricity', 
or ratliei ele( trit magnetism, to a time- 
kcep( 1 ; and the arriuigt meiit employed h\ 
him WH'' as follows; — A pendulum of woo<i, 
A, was terminated by a coil of wire, B, 
inclosing a bar of soft iron, similar to that 
used in the alarum of the telegraph; the 
ends of this coil being connccte<i with the 
poles of a galvanic battery, a current of 
electricity will pass through it,iand the 
iron will be endu^ wdth magnetic proper- 
ties, having a north atvd a south Jwle, the 
same as a common bar magnet or the 
needle of a mariner’s compass. Now there 
is a curious property possessed by every 
magnet which you may not be acquainted 
with, but the knowle^e of which is in- 
dispensable if you wish to under^^and the 
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\arious forms and applications of elocti-o- 
magnetic apparatus. The north polo of 
one will repel tho north pole of another 
brought near it, whilst it will attract the 
south pole. The electric clock of Bain 
depends upon this principle, as in figure 
No. 1. Two permanent magnets are fixed 
in the clock-case, having their uortli poles 
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pre^'Cntcdto tho ends of the coil and its soft 
iron cahc; these arc marked In thediagiaiu 
N. C is an arc of ivory, liMAiiig two pieces 
ol metal let in oven with its surlacc. This 
i* to break and clos,e the circuit. The 
metal is shaded in the diagram. Now note 
the dirjj^ction of the electric cairrent, as 
marked by arrows, frqin the battery, K. 
You sc*e tliat it would pass up the wire, U, 
and <^othe screw, F, on which the pendulum 
swings, thenco to the coil by the wire on 
the right side of the pendulum, shown by 
a dotted line. After traversing tlie coil, it 
ascends by the left hand dotted w ire to the 
point I* which will of course vibrate with 


the pendulum; but liere the electric fluid 
will be checked, as the point, I, rests on 
the ivory, which is a non-conductor. The 
iron, therefore, in tho coil will not be ren- 
dered magnetic while tho pendulum is in 
this position, and no motion can ensue. 
To start tlic clock, it is necessary to swing 
the pendulum to tlie left, till the point, I, 
rests on the small metal plate, x. The 
connection is thus completed with the other 
pole of the battery by the wire, G, and tho 
iron in the coil is instantly magnetized. 
Now if matters are so arranged that the 
left hand end of this iron is a north polo, 
it will be repelled by the like pole of the 
stationary magnet, N, whilst its south pole 
will be attracted by tlK* north pole of the 
other pcrniJiiKut raagjict, N. The result 
will, of course, be that the pendulum will 
move to the right until the point, I, again 
rests on the ivory, vlien the current will 
bjp again (becked, ami it -will return by its 
own weight; but the impotuh will now 
carry it,,©u so far that the point, I, >viU 
reach the metal plate again, and the same 
attraction and rei»ulsiou will recur; and 
thus the pemlulum will continue to vibrate 
so long as a suflieieiit current is kept up by 
the battery. This alternate vibration of 
the pendulum is the actual motive power, 
and is converted into a revohing motion as 
follows: — An ami, R, pivoted to the pen- 
dulum loosely teiiniiiates in a triangular 
plate, as in the diagram, which plate falls 
into the nolidies of the wheel, ]J. These 
notches, as well as the triangular ]>late, are 
straight on one side and sloping on the 
otlier. Now if we move the pemlulum to 
the left, the triangular part of the arm will 
creep over one notch easily on account of 
its peculiar form, as may be readily undei- 
stood by reference to the ilrauing; but on 
the return s\\ ing of the pemlulum, tho ai*in 
will drag the wliecl round in tho direction 
of tho arrow, and advance it in this way 
one notch at each spring. Now if this 
wheel ha\ e sixty teeth, and the pendulum 
beats second^, a hand on its axis wijyi re- 
volve in exactly one minute; and other 
wheels being connected with this one, ns 
in a common clock, the hours may be 
shown in the same way ; and you can 
easdy conceive an arrangement by which 
the hours may b(* struck on a hell, in tlio 
same manner as the alarum of the electric 
telegraph. Provided the battery is sufii- 
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ciently strong?, a series of clocks may be 
connected, aS; for instance — at the various 
stations on a line of railway; and all may 
be worked by tlie same current, and their 
pendulums made to bent simultaneously, 
by which arrangement tlie stime time will 
he ke[)t by all. In the a(‘eomit given, wo 
have, for the sake of sini])lifying it, somo- 
whiit altered the construction ol’ the break, 
as used hy Mr. Rain; hut any arrangement 
tlifit can be contrived alternatel y to conduct 
and stop the electric eumuit will keep the 
clock in motion; so that ifj as we hope, any 
of our readers are ingcniou-^eiiough to make 
a model of an electric clock tor themselves, 
they can construct a break according to 
their own plan, only hearing in mind that 
the «iinpler it is the more surely will it net. 
We have now tiiiished the de^'i’rijition of Mr. 
Rain’s clock; and eonhl the pouer of the 
battery he constantly and evenly sustained, 
these clocks juight he adopted >\iih advan- 
tage ; ])ut such is Tiulbrtiuiatcly almost an 
impOHsihility. This diflicnlty has hdo) 
overcome hy Mr. Sh<‘])herd, who was tlie 
inventor and maker of the large clock that 
graced tht‘ front of the crystal artli that 
roofed tlio Exhibition. In this clock the 
temporary magnet is mer(‘ly used to bend 
a spring, so that as long ns the batteiy is 
]»owcrlul enough to elFect tliis, it is of little 
consequence what variation may occur m 
the iutciisity of the eiurejit. M<»reov^ r, the 
power required is so small, that a plate of 
zinc and one of copjier hiKicd in tlie earth 
is sufficient to form a batt rv to work it. 
In thi'. clock the poiidnluni is rot the means 
whereby motion istvauMuitted to the clock 
— it itself so ('oiitrived as t<» form a break, 

and regulates the motion of the ch»ck hy 
determining ut W'hat instant the current 
that makes the electric magnets by which 
it is worked bliall be cut off and renew’cd. 
There is more advantage gained in this 
construction than may at first he supposed; 
ffir as it is the pendulum of a clock that 
regulates the rate at wdiicb it goes, it will 
follow thal if the power is hero sufficient 
to bend the spring, and the pendulum be 
once repilated to the 2>rnpcr length, the 
clock will, if it goes ut all, keep good tiiiu*. 
The clock itself is w(wked by electro-mag- 
nets, oonn('Cted with a ratchet wheel and 
creeper similar to Rain’s, which we described, 
and a separate battery is used for the 
striking part ; thus in this very excellent | 


arrangement of Mr. Shepherd’s there arc- 
three distinct parts, — the pendfilvm, set in 
motion by a slight impetus spring, and re- 
gulating the time at which the current 
passes to the olectro-magnots ; the ar- 
rangement of wheels and pinion for givina 
motion to tlie hands, and which arew'orked 
hy these elcctro-unigncts; and the striking 
part, moved by ii separate battery'. To 
facilitate this, w’c will give you — in fignn 
No. 2, annexed — the pendulum and parti- 
ooimeeted with it- A is the pendulum 
made of' metal, having a wire pin, C, 
fixed at right angles to it, and suspended 
hy a metal «-crew, K. D is a catch, turning 
on a centre at the angle, its u‘-e Ix-ing t" 
lock hack tlie spring, E, which is to givi 
the motion to the ])cnduluiii. This sjiring 
is druum back tit tv certain time by tlx 
electro-magnet, E. II anil 0 me the wiiev' 




I'lpiire No. 2. 


from tlie battery. The apparatus^jheing m 
the position sliown in the drawing, the cur- 
rent will pass in the direction of the arrow" 
up the wire, G, round the horeshoo to R. 
thence up tlie pendulum to the screws, K, 
and return by II to the other pole of the 
battery. In the passage of the current, K 
will become a magnet, E will be drawn 
back to its position in the drawings w^herc 
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the catch will detain it. Now the pen- 
dulum will return by its own gravity to 
the position shown by the dotted line. 
Just as it reaches the furthest point to 
which its gravity can carry it, the ann, C, 
will touch the upper part of the detent, D, 
throwing it into the position of tlio dotted 
line, and the connection with the battery 
having already liocn broken by the pen- 
dulum leaving the wire, 15, the spring, E, 
will be freed, and will drive the pendulum 
back to its first position, when the same 
raovemeiit of the n])])‘iratns will rcf-ur. 1 
have not here de'^eribed the way in which 
the pendulum b^ its motion cuts off and 
ro'^tores the current to the cleetro-magnets 
that work the clotk, as a very good idea 
may be gathered from what I said before 
on the subject, Avdien describing Barn’s ar- 
rangement. In th< largo elock constructed 
foi the south front ot the rool of the Exhi- 
bition, there were necessaril/ some slight 
alterations in the construction for obviating 
the etiects ot tlje wind on the hands, and 
tile action of the casual electrii* pbeiioniena 
of tln‘ atinosjihere, Ate.; but the princi[)lc, 
as well as siuiplest tbnn of arrangemout. 
was such as I Jiase here described. And 
now 1 iriu'-t wi^h my young friends fare- 
well, hoping soon to uritc to them again 
on 'soine other scientific and amusing sub- 
ject. 

♦ 

EXHIBITION OE 

JAPANESE ARTICLES AT DUBLIN. 

[him AUlUIJ .] ' 

Tim etdlection of Jaimnesc articles from 
the Museum at the Hague, exhibited by 
order of the goxernmeiit of the Nether- 
lands, in Dublin, ih, in several respects, of 
a more than ordin.'iril;y in^^tructivc charac- 
ter. Nor cfmld it faii to bo otherwise. In 
the first place, a collection of articles illus- 
trative of the habits and character of a 
l>eople of wnoin very little is known, and 
who fajjidiously eone(‘al all knowledge of 
themselves from tlie world, must naturally 
appear interesting; and in the second 
plai'-c, as several of these articles display 
an excellence of manufacture, and an ori- 
ginality of character and design which 
have hitherto been oxclubively claimed by 
tbo genius of European industry. In some 
of th6»Ieading features, tlie&e articles strik- 


ingly resemble those in ordinary u«e 
amongst the Chineso ; they have the same 
typo of character, both in form and appli- 
cation, hut in the finish of the workman- 
ship the Japanese arc mostly entitled to 
the precedence over their neighbours. 

Here we have articles connected with re- 
ligious ceremonies, with domestic pur- 
poses, with trading pursuits, and oven with 
sports and pastimes ; and the temjdes, the 
baskets, dishes, and tea-pots, the weight'^ 
and measures, the coins and btmk- notes, 
the gongs, hpcars, banners and daggerb, 
liavc each their re.spoctivo character im- 
pressed upon tliem, and indicate the precise 
uses to which they are applied. 

As regards the raw material in ns( 
amongst tlie Japanese, in the several ob- 
jects to which it is applied, they seem to 
have attained ll rare excellence in its pre- 
paration. In metals, in silks,— especially 
ill the form of crapes, — and, above all, in 
the materials for Japan ware, the^ must 
longhaM* acquired a singiilar bkili in their 
rnnmptdation, and have applied them to 
uses of which as yet wo are scarocly cog- 
iii/aiit. Tlio earthenware Candelabrum 
(of which an en^aving is aimoxod) ex- 
hibits a bingular development of skill anrl 
richness of design. The .shape is pc^culinr ; 
but there is evem in its heavy ai»pearnn( v 
a striking originality, which displa;y8 to 
udvantagb the taste aud ingenuity of the 
Japane‘*e woikmaii. In musical instru- 
ments, the Japanese are singularly origi- 
nal, both in form and conception, the 
majority of them being stringed, which are 
composed of similar materials to our own ; 
in the* mode of bridging the stringed in- 
struments, so as to elicit the highebt quality 
of sound, they are also peculiarly skilleJ, 
and display, here and thfre, a novelty 
which is well worth the noth e of our ow n 
manufacturers. 

On examining the objects made of steel, 
— such as the daggers anrl swords, — we 
observed the excellent texture and colour 
of the motal, the elfective bhape of the 
instruments, aud the elastic quality which 
one and all possessed ; nor were they lesb 
illustrative of manipulative excellenLe,both 
in tbe cementing and in the enamelling 
proc esscb, the gold being indented as purely 
and brightly on the blades as though 
it wore only perfected yesterday. The 
hilts of the several daggers and swords 
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equally display the artistic excellence of 
workmanship which is occasionally found 


in the East, and which appears to have 
originally emanated fVoin one single style 
and character of mechanical art. Tlie best 
match-locks of the Indians, and the daggers, 
pistols, and the fowling-pieces of the Ja- 
panese exhibit the same fine quality of 
damaskeening, though they slightly vary in 
form ; in quality of metal, however, they 
are strikingly similar. The lance, the 
musket, the pistol, and the fowling-piece% 
in the interesting k ollcf tiou to which these 
remarks refer, display the peculiar iiiodifi- 
cation of idea whi< h the mind is capable ot 
in dilTorcnt localities, and its capacity of 
administering to similar wants under sepa- 
rate ci rcu 111*^1 an ces; for the long match-lock 
of tlie Indian, adapted to jiiuuntaiii waifare, 
must be in little requisition Avith the Ja- 
])anese, ^shosc countr_v, judging by the inte- 
resting map, whit h foi ins part of the col- 
lettioii, is striped over with t -mails and 
rivers, and ea^Iy accessible in all its load- 
ing paits. Tlie metal gongs arc strikingly 
eftettne in the quality of sound, to 
notliiiig of then artistic ornamentation ; 
tin* non teapots are equally effettive, as 
showing the mastery ucquiiod in the use of 
that mf*tal ; -ind the brou/e candelabra 
furn':»h a study of themsolves, as they 
clearly indicate that the Japanese were in 
possession of a process of ait-industiy long 
antecedent to the < laim which we of the 
Western world put in for its invention. 
An inspection of the “ stoi k” candelabrum, 
wdiicli our aitist has cai' fully drawn (sec* 
next page), confirms tin icmurk. It hii'' 
evidently been modelkd and cast like tlie 
modern imitations of Iriiuce and England 
in that brunch of art, anrl tou( lied up after- 
wuiils by the graver’s tool, in order that a 
higher finish and a more distinct develop- 
ment may ho attained. The idea of graving 
biouze productions, after being cast, is, we 
believe, of modem origin ; at all events, 
France lays claim to its invention about 
twenty years ago: yet those figures which 
bear date 200 years ago exhibit precisely 
the same quality of woikmanshi{v Nor 
are they modelled with less precision, both 
in outline and detail ; for the position of 
the bird, with its expressive action, and 
its minutcly-elaboratod feathers, denote a 
thorough knowledge of its nature and 
habits, and indicate curefiil attention in 
their elaboration. 

Turning to the objects manufactured of 
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silk, we have an equally illustrative ex- 
ample of the early excellence attained by 
lie Japanese in industrial pursuits. In 
this respect they excel the Chinese — at least, 
if we can form an opinion of similar pro- 
ductions in Chino, which exhibit the same 
character of lUHiiufacture, though not so 
fine and delicate in their texture. The 
China crapes, for example, as they are com- 
monly called, though made in Japan, are 
singularly light and transparent, and range 
much higher in the warp and short than 
any we have examined from China itself; 
for the reeds used in this manufacture 
must ha\e numbered upwards of two thou- 
sand dents, which is equal to anything 
used in Europe at the present day, on the 
highest class, of manufacture. The colours 
are also exceedingly brilliant, after a lapse 
of two centuries ; nor can the dyes oi 
France, w liich is especially excellent in the 
porctanx and ingrains, snrpas*^ those of the 
Japanobe. Wo cannot say so much for the 
velvets, which here and there are used as 
portions of garments, the best among them 
scarcely equalling the ordinary qualities 
which arc made in Europe. The watered 
ribbons, howexer, which form the stream- 
ers to one of the banners, are especially 
deserxiiig of notice — not from the beauty of 
their appearance, certainly, hut from the 
indication they supply of the early know- 
ledge of an art among the Japanese wliich 
Europe claims as her own. To water a 
ribbon, or piece of silk, a metal cylinder is 
required, and the figure of the wave must 
be engraven on the cylinder. In adi^ition 
to this apjilication, there are other stages 
in tlie proc<*&8 of watering fabrics, which 
furnish the clearest proof that the weavers 
and silk- workers of Japan were perfectly 
acquainted with a branch of industry full 
a century and a half before the genius of 
Europe claimed it as her own. The scarfs, 
the gauzes, the waddings for lining, the 
printed cottons, frequently applied to the 
same purpose, and the waterproof garment, 
which ^eems coveied with a similar ma- 
terial to our caouchouc, and, to all appear- 
ance, equally resistive of wet, display the 
must indisputable proofs of the oxceUence 
and antiquity of the Japanese manufacture; 
and while we were priding ourselves upon 
the inventive character of our genius in 
industrial applications, we were simply 
imitating the inventions of others, who h^ 
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known the art, perhaps, long before we 
were worthy of the name of a distinct and 
civilized community. 

The embroidery on the state cloaks is 
peculiarly neat and well worked in ; the 
gilt y ire- thread having a good twist and a 
perfeefffy even texture, whmh are rarely to 
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be found at the early period indicated by 
the age of these garments. The red crape 
cloak, embroidered in gold; the purple 
tloak, covered with fio^es of embroidery, 
which display a singuTar neatness and pre- 
cision in needle- work; the pair of breeclies, 
purple and gold; the stockings, the sashc's, 
and the purses, which are varied and 
original in their uses and applications, fur- 
nish an equal amount of nianipulatwe ex- 
cellence^ and of skilfid treatment or mate- 


rials, indicating clearly that they can only 
supply the wants of a certain highly -civi- 
lized commnnity. ^ 

Agriculture in Japan must bo in a back- 
ward state, if we may judge by the models 
of their implements. The plough, the har- 
ness of the horse, and the machines for 
grinding and winnowing the corn, are in 
many respects similar to those nsed in 
India, which arc exhibited in the adjoin- 
ing department. The Japanese are, penhaps, 
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a shade in advance of their neighbours as 
regards the machinery for grinding and 
winnowing ; in all else there is every in- 
dication of rudeness in the processes of 
productive labour. 

The miniature horse, caparisoned to show 
the sadlery of the Japanese (represented 
on the preceding page), and the stuifed 
iwimal roped to the model plough, coupled 
with the various drawings in the books, 
point out pretty clearly the nature of the 
breed in general use amongst that secluded 
f>eoplo. The agricultural animal is an ugly 
representation of a Welsh pony, while his 
better conditioned brother resembles a good, 
stiff cob, V ith a long tail, and a more than 
i>rdinarily vicious look about him. The 
ornithology of the country may be dimly 
discerned after the same fashion. The toys, 
the paintings on the screens, and the em- 
broideries, exhibit a similar character of 
bird — the stork, or crane species, uniformly 
prevailing. The domestic fowls arc similar 
to our own ; the ducks appear small, with 
'I plumage like the common widgeon; the 
song birds, with their cages represented on 
the paintings, are mure interesting objects, 
and appear to have, in their natural state, 
as gaudy a plumage as the East in general 
provides for that class of the creation. 


HINTS FOR THE NURSERY. 

Mu. Joshua Waddinoton, a surgeon of 
irit ‘It piactical experience at Margate, pom- 
munu ated to the Lancet the following out- 
lines of some valuable observations on the 
treatment of infants, hich ho submitted to 
Princ e Allicrt. In a letter to the editor of 
the Lmcet, this gentleman stales that after 
twenty-six years of extensive practice he 
liclieves that at least half of the infants who 
die within a year after weaning might be 
saved by giving them the milk of one coic 
and 01 VC mdy^ 

No other kind of milk to be given to 
.in infant in addition to the milk of the 
mother or vet nurse. 

The less rocking the hotter. 

Wuen asleep, to be laid upon its right side. 

Tht best food is Leman ^ biscuit powder, 
soaked for twelve hours in cold spring- 
water, thou boiled for half an hour, not 
simme|a3d, or it will turn sour. Very little 


sugar to bo added to the food, and then only 
at the time when yiben. 

Sweets of every kind are injurious, pro- 
ducing acidity, flatulency indigestion, sores 
in the mouth, and disordered stomach. 

An Infant will take medicine the more 
readily if made lukewarm in a cup placed in 
hot water, adding a little sugar when given* 

The warm ba& (at 94’ degrees of beat, 
not UsSf for ten minutes pvery other night) is 
a valuable remedy in many cases of habi- 
tual sickness or constipation. 

Soothing-syrup,'* sedatives, and ano- 
dynes, of everts kind, are most prejudicial. 
A very small quantity of laudanum given to 
an infant may produce coma and death. 

When an infant is. weaned, which is 
generally advisable at the age of nine 
months, it is of the utmost importance that it 
be fed with thetnilk of one cow and one only 
(amileh cow), mixed with “Leman’s biscuit- 
powder” (prepared as before directed), and 
very little mgar. 

Boiled bread pudding forms a light and 
nutritLus dinner, made with stale bread, 
hot milk, an egg, and very little sugar. 

When an infiint is twelve months of age, 
bread .and milk should be given every night 
and morning: stale bread toasted, soaked in 
a little hot water, and then the milk {pj 
one cow) added cold. 

Solid meat is not generally required until 
an infant is fifteen mouths of age, and then 
to be given sparingly, and out very fine. 
Roasted mutton or broiled mutton-chop 
(without fat), is the best meat: then tender 
lean beef or lamb; fowl, which is better than 
chicken; no pork or veal; no pastry; no 
cheese ; the lese hotter the better. 

An infant should not he put upon the feet 
soon, especially while teething, or indleposed. 

Avoid over-Jeeding at all times, more par- 
ticularly during inking. It is very likely 
to produce indigestion, and ^disordered 
stomach, the usual primary canses of con- 
vulsions, various eruptive complaints, and 
inflammatory afiections of the head, throat, 
and chest. 

[ We recommend the above directions to 
the notice of mothers. It is our desire to 
promote the utility of the Family Friend 
by extracting from competent antborities 
(whenever space and occasion will allow) 
all that can interest the management and 
happiness of a household.] 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR No. I. FLY-LEAVES 
FOR THE WORK-TABLE. 

We hope to please onr fair readers by the 
l^rcsentation, with this number, of the first 
“ Fly-Leaf for the Work-Table/’ the designs 
of which arc of the full size, and in the case 
of the point-lace patterns may be worked 
on the paper itsplf. These “ Leaves ” will be 
continued as occasion may offer, and will be 
an additional guarantee of pur zeal to pro- 
mote the interest and popularity of tlie 
Family Friend. The following instruc- 
tions are given hy Mrs. Pullan for the 
various patterns 

No. 1.— ITALIAN POINT I^CE COLLAR. 

Jifntpf'Uiia.—'Smc VHTdft of Italian braid, and 
Messrs. W. Evans and Co.’s Point-Lace Cottons. 

This design being engraved the full size, 
the paper is to be cut out, leaving a margin 
of half an iucb, and either pasted on linen 
or tacked on a double fold of alpaca. 
There is very little work in it, the Italian 
braid taking up so much room. The stitches 
( a full description of which we have given in 
previous numbers of the Family Friend) 
are to be done in the following cottons — 

a, Venetian Edginpr — No. 50 Evans’s Boar’s 
Head Cotton. 5, Mecklin Wheel— No, 120 Evans’s 
Mecklenburprh. r, Efif^lish Rosette— No, 100 same 
^hresd. d, lialei^h Bars, forming the ground— 
the same, e, English Lace— No. IM) Evans’s Boar’s 
Head Cotton. 

No. 2,— DESIGN FOR BRODERIE ANGLAISE. 

Materials — Freneh Muslin, Messrs, W, F.vans 
& Co.’s Royal Embroidery Cotton, Nos. 30 and 
50 ; also Pomt-I.ace Cottons. 

The pattern to be marked on the muslin, 
which i-j to be lined with toile cire, then 
traced with the coarse cotton, and sewed 
over with the fine. The large spaces are 
filled in with Point-Lace stitches, done in 
the same threads as axe used fur the Italian 
I’oint-Lace Collar. 

No. 3.— FLORAL EMBROIDERED HAND- 
KERCHIEF. 

Materials, — A square of French Cambric; 
Messrs. W. Evans & Co.’s Royal Embroider}* 
Cotton, Nos. 60 and 80 ; with Mccklenburgh 120, 
and Boar’s Head 150. 

The design, after being marked on the 
cambric, must be traced with No. 60, and 


worked with No. 80, Royal Embroidery 
Cotton. The ornameiital stitches, in the 
centre of the flowers, with the Mecklenburgh 
and Boar’s Head. Tliis pattern would look 
extremely well in scarlet and white. The 
leaves might even be in green embroidery 
cotton, as that colour can now be obtained 
ingrain. 

No. 4.— POINT-LACE HANDKEBCIHEF 
BORDER. 

Materials, — Messrs. W. Evans & Co.’s Point- 
1, ace Cottons, and French White Cotton Braid, 
No. 7. 

The design may either be transferred to 
coloured papers to form a perfect pattern 
for a handkerchief, or this piece may be 
cut out, pasted on linen, and worked over 
as often as required. For the mode of 
working the stitches, sec the ** Instructions” 
in Modern and Antique Point in previous 
numbers. The cottons employed are — 

# 1 , No. 80, Evans’s Mecklenburgh; 6, No. 100, 
Boar’s Head ; e, the same ; </, No. 100, Mecklen- 
burgh ; e, No. 100, Boar’s Head ; / and No. 
120, Boar’s Head ; A, No. 160, Mecklenburgh. 

Initial Letters to be worked in Royal 
Embroidering Cotton, No. 60, 70, or 
according to the fineness of the material. 


KNITTED PURSE. 

MnteHals.-^One akein of blue silk, one-half of 
claret, and a small quantity of orange (all French). 
Silk slides and tassels to currespond. Also two 
knitting needles, No, 19, 

Cast on, with the blue silk, 85 stitches, 
and purl one row. 

lj»t pattern row, 1- Slip 1, knit 1, pass 

the slip-stitch over, make 1, knit 1 -f- re- 
peat to the end. Knit the last stitch. 

2nc? Row. h Purl 2 together, make 1, 

purl 1 -1- to the end. Purl the last stitch. 

Do these two rows, alternately, 4 times 
with the blue. Join on the claret, and do 
the 1st and 2nd row with it. 

ll^A Row (Claret) |- Knit 4. knit 2 

together -}- to the end. Knit the fast. 

12/A Row . — Join on the orange. Purl 1 
-h make 3, purl 2 together, purl 1, purl 2 
together -p till 4 stitches only are left. 
Purl them plainly, 

1 3tA Row . — Knit all except the centre of 
the three made stitches, which must be 
purled. 
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\^th Row, — ^Purled. 

15<A 'Knit 2 -|- slip 1, knit 1, pass 
tlie sUp-stitoh over, knit 4 re^at to the 
end, when you knit five. Join on the 
claret. 

16<A Row. — Purl 3 -f 2 together, 
make 3, purl 2 together, purl 1, + repeat 
to the end. 

VI th Row. — -f Knit 3, purl 1, knit 2, -|- 
repeat to the end. 

18<A Row. — Purled. Join on tlie blue. 

19tA Row. 1- Knit 2 together, knit 1, 

make 1, -f- repeat to the end. 

20^4 Rmo. — Purled. 

21«Z Row — ^Like 19th. Tlje two that are 
knitted together being the plain one and 
the made one of that row. 

22m<f Row — Purled. Join on the orange. 

23r«[ Row. — Like 19th. 

24^ Row Purled. 

26^4 Roio. — Knitted. Join on claret. 

2Qth Row. — Purl 1, -f- purl 2 together, 
purl 1, make 1, -|- repeat to the end. 

27th Row . — Knitted. 

28^4 Row. — Ibu led. 

29<4 Row, — Knit 6, -f- ‘’Hp knit 1, pass 
the slip-stiteh over, make 1, knit 4, + re- 
peat to the end. Knit those that are leh, 
over the last pattern. 

3()<A Row. — Purl to the two preceding 
the last made stitch, -f pw*l together re- 
versed these two, make 1, purl 1, make 
1, purl 2 together, purl 1, purl the 
last 3. 

Sis/ Row — Knit 3, knit 2 together, -j- 
mako 1, knit 3, make 1, slip 2 together, 
knit 1, pass the two slip over, -j- repeat to 
the end. 

32fMi Row. — ^Purled. 

33rdf Row . — Like 29th. 

34<4 Row — Like 30th. 

35iA Row. — Like 31 st. 

36«4 Rtno. — Purl to the nearest made 
stitch, make 1, purl 2 together, reversed, 
purl 1, purl 2 together, make 1, purl 1, 
-b repeat to the end. Purl the last 4 
stitches. 

Kith Row. — Knit 4, -f- make 1, knit 2 
togethel^, knit 1, slip 1, knit 1, pass the slip 
stitch over, make 1, knit 1, repeat to the 
end. Knit the last 3. 

38th Row).— Like 38th. 

39eh Row.— Like 37th. 

40*4 Row. — Like 38th. 

41s< Row. — Knit 5, -p make 1, slip 2 
togetl^, knit 1, pass the 2 slip stitches 
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over, make 1, knit 3, repeat to the last 
5, which knit. 

42nd Roio.-^Purled. 
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43rdf Bow. — ^Knit 1, -f- knit 2 together, 
make 1, knit 4, -f- repeat to the end* 

44t^ Row. — ^Purl till you come to the two 
preceding the nearest made stitch. 

Purl them together, reversed, make 1 , purl 
1, make 1, purl 2 tc^i^her, purl 1, repeat 
to the end. Purl the 2 odd stitches at the 
end, without making one before them. 

4t^th Row. — Knit % "f- make 1, slip 2 to- 
gether, knit 1, pass tile two slip over, make 
1, knit 3, + repeat to the end. 

40tk Am. — ^Purled. 

47l4 How. — Knitted. 

48fA Row — Purled. Join on tho orange. 

Repeat the 19th to the 28th inclusive, 
doing 3 rows in orange, 4 in blue, and the 
remaining 3 in claret, then join on tlie 
orange. 

Row — Knit 4, -f knit 2 together, 
make 3, knit 2 together, knit 1, -{- to tho 
mid. 

60/4 Row . — ^Purl every stitch except the 
second of the 3 made, which knit. 

61«/ How . — Knit 2, -|- knit 2 together, 
knit 4, 4" to the end. 

C)2nd Ro7o. — Purled. Join on clarot. 

63rd Row . — Knit 1, knit 2 together, 
make 3, knit 2 together, knit 1, 4- repeat 
to tho end. 

i\Ai(h Row . — Idke 60th. 

(i5/4 Row. — Knitted. Join on blue. 

Do about 3 inches with blue, like the 
tirst and second rows, thou repeat 6at*4«rard» 
the ficbt part. — that is, the 2oth, 27tli, and 
28tli, in claret, 50th and 65fch as before, 
19th to 24th as before. Join on the claret 
do two rows, one knitted and the other 
}mrled, then repeat tho 29th to 46th inclu- 
sive, with claret, and the remainder as far 
as the 65th as before. ,Eud like the com- 
mencement. Cast off 

Sew up the edges of the two ends, and 
tack lip tlie blue piece in the centre. Slip 
it over a bit of stout card -board, to stitch 
it, tacking tlie ends also. Damp and let it 
dry. Take it off, and torn it. 


WORK-TABLE FOR JUVENILES ; 

OK, 

LITTLE MARY’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 

Wl&LL, my little daughter, I suppose you 
have been lialf afraid that I should not re- 
turn from l^aris in time for your holiday. 
However, you see I am here, ready for our 


lesson, and I have seen so many new and 
pretty things, that 1 hardly know which 
to Choose for you to do,^ 

Pray let it be something very easy, as 
well as pretty, dear mamma. I should 
like to make a w'ork-haskot, or something 
of that sort, which would be useful to 
grandmamma,, and look well on our tree 
besides.** 

" Then, indeed, ray child, you will almost 
think me a conjuror; for I have brought 
you all the necessary materials for making 
the prettiest thing of the sort tliat, I think, 
was ever seen. Hero they are I First, 
there is a frame of wire, then a little wad- 
ding, black filet, — which is, you know, the 
imitation netting of which you made your 
watch-pockets, — ^netting-silks, gimps, and 
satin ribbon. Bobides these, there is a 
piece of black satin, and some black sars- 
jiet ribbon. You will require a little toile 
clrtf which I dare say your work-box will 
fiiniish.” 

"But can you not give me any idea of 
the appearance of this basket, mamma? I 
never feel as if I could do anj^hing unless 
I had some notion of what it would be like 
when eoinpleted.'' 

"Here is a sketch for you, my dear; 



and though no drawing will faithfully re- 
present the extreme elegance of the basket, 
yet it will, as you say, give you a notion 
of the genera] effect.” 

"It is, indeed, very pretty. Psee the 
sides are transparent ; they, 1 suppose, arc 
made of the filet.*' 

"Yes; and you will begin by cutting a 
piece of the netting long and deep enough 
for the four sides, as it is joined only at 
one of the comers. Take great care to cut 
it accurately, or your flowers will not run 
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ovonly. Tt must be cut to appear in dia- 
monds, not ill squares. Another piece will 
be required for the bottom of the basket. 
On these a pattern must be darned in 
coloured silks. I have drawn you one 
which will do nicely for the sides.’^ 



OAUiNmu i'AlllUN. 


“It is very small, is it not, mamma'/” 

“ It is intended tliut one of those designs 
shall be seen in each compartment of the 
basket. You will sec that there are three 
on each side, and two at each end— ten 
ultop;etlipr — so that the pattern is to be re- 
peated that number of times.” 

“ IIow shall 1 manufre to keep them at 
equal distant os, mamma?” 

“I think I should fold the length of 
netting into ten jiarts, and run a \?hito 
thread to mark cncli separate piece. Now 
T.OU will icqu ire three colours for the darn- 
ing; what will you choose?” 

“What do you think of sky-blue, \\ith 
maize and scarlet? They would bo very 
pretty, would they not?” 

* Very ; but then all the trimmings must 
be in sky-blue, and as you want someth iiig 
rather efFectivo for candle-liglit, I would 
suggest that a rioli crimson or scarlet would 
bo a befter predominant colo\ir. With it 
you might have green and gold, or green 
and blue.’* 

“ Green and blue form a mixture that I 
cannot fancy to be pretty, mamma. Do 
you like the effect of it?” 

“ Not much ; but it is very fashionable. 
The French introduce it into everything. 


and call it vameUf or, prejudice 

conquered.” 

“Well, I am afraid, mamma, that my 
prejudice is unconquerable ; so, 'f you please, 
we will have maize and green in prefer- 
ence. How am 1 to use these colours?’* 

“Do the upper part of the design in 
scarlet, the lower in green, and the spots 
up the centre, and between the designs, in 
ranize. In darning, work half the design, 
from tJiecentie, leaning towards the right 
hand, and the other half towards the left.” 

“ Am I to use the same pattern for the 
bottom of the l)|ihket?” 

“ Not in its present form ; but if you 
repeat the design, reversed, from the lower 
part, so as to leave the points for the ends, 
it will be very suitable. You may add a 
star or diamond, or soinetblng very simple, 
to fill the spaaes at the sides. When all 
tlie darning is done, detach the cardboard 
which forms the bottom, tack the svadding 
down on one side of it, and cover it on this 
side with the black satin and netting, and 
on tht other with the b]ac*k satin only. 
Now all the frame-work of the basket is to 
he entirely covered with the narrow sarsnet 
ribbon I have given you for the pui*po8P, 
the short w’ires being covered, and the ends 
secured, before the handle, top, and bottom 
of the frame are done. Stretch the netting 
which forms the sides very carefully on. 
Sew it at tho joint, and also at the edges of 
the net. Now quill tlie satin ribbon in the 
centre, into a full and handsome plait ; 
trim the handle with it. Sew the pastc- 
Ixmrd bottom in, and add the gimps round 
the top, while one only may be used for 
the lower part.’* 

“I might easily add a cover, might I 
not, mamma?” 

“You might, my dear ; but in that case 
the basket should ho lined with satin, of 
some good colour, and tho piece of netting 
you did for the bottom would form the 
upper part of the top. In the inner part of 
the cover you might then add a double- 
stitched libbon across, to hold sci's-ors, 
stiletto, &c. But y onr basket, though more 
useful, perliaps, would not be so light and 
elegant as it at present.” 

“ If you think so, mamma, we will have 
it so, and for once let well alone,” 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR MAKING ORNA- 
MENTS IN RICE SHELL-WORK. 

[SLCOI^S AKTICLE.] 

In our former paper (page 2A5) we described 
the whole process of preparing the shells, 
and making all those separate portions 
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necessary to form a wreath ; the same in- 
Htructions apply equally to tffe present 
brunch of our subject; but then wc only 
spoke of the Simple” lorni of this work, 
or that composed merely of sliells and silver 
wire. It is doubtless the most chaste, from 
its extreme puntj^ ; hut it is also the most 
periflhiihle, tor ^e all know how quickly 
silver tarnishes ; it likewise is not so con- 


venient for wear, especially in the hair, for, 
bo as careful as ever we will, we cannot en- 
tirely avoid ronghncBB and projecting points. 

The “Composite form,” which wc axe 
now about to describe, admits of the orna- 
ments being made to match, or contrast 
with, or set off, any hue of dress or com- 
plexion. In tlie making of composite rice 
sheU-wroaths, &c.» varmaa materials are 
brought into use ; as,, Aosa silk ; fine wire- 
chcnil ; roman-pearl beads, and beads of a 
similar kind of coral colour, turquoise, pink, 
green, or yellow ; flower seeds ; velvet or 
satin, or silver leaves ; and silver bullion. 

To make a wi'oath, and a set of sprays for 
a bridal-dress, we should use white floss- 
silk, white cLenil, and silver bullion. Tllie 
shells are to be “ wired ” as directed in our 
former article ; but, in making them up into 
leaves and flowers, instead of using the fine 
wire we use the floss-silk to wind or bind 
them j and thus, insteiul of the wires being 
all exposed, they are hidden, and the stems 
present a smooth silken surface. 

For making a Imple, or single-flower, we 
use the five slK-lh as before, hut we cut 
half an inch of silver bullion, thread it on 
one of the cut lengtlis of w ire (of u Inch wo 
dire<'ted there should alwajs bo a suppl\h 
fold it into a loop, twi'^t the ^\ir(‘ to keep 
the hiillion firmly in form and place, and 
put this ill the c( nlie of the flower, arrang- 
ing tlie five slielK round it, and binding tlie 
stem n ith the ‘♦ilk. 

In making the “ douhle-flower "we use 
twenty Instead of the sovt ntoon shells hefoic 
diierted ; viV., fi\cfor thoflower, and fitteon 
lor the five 1 os Hots of three shells eiu h ; in 
tlie Centro of the five sin lls wc put the loop 
of bullion just destribtd. 
and between tlie flower 
and the leaflets wo ar- 
range five looi)B of fine 
wire-chcnil at equal dis- 
tances, as in this cut, al 
low'ing each loop to pro- 
ject nearly half au inch, 
and binding them on w ith 
the fine wire; tlfe leaflets 
are then arranged round 
the stem so that the centre 
shell of each one appears 
between, and just beyond 
each two loops ; the 
whole is hound together with silk, and 
the stem covered to its extremityf The 
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“ bud ” may either hare a loop of chenil 
standing up on each side of the shells of 
which it is ooinposod, or it may bo formed 
solely of two or throe loops of chenil bound 
on to a stem of wire with floss-silk. Wlion 
the flowers are coloured, by adding chenil 
and bead's, or seeds to them, green leaves 
and green buds have a very pretty effect. 

The leaves for the bridal ornaments we 
were speaking of may either he composed 
of shells and wound with white silk or silver, 
or white satin or velvet, or crepe leaves may 
be used. We need scarcely add that silk 
must bo used to bind all the parts to- 
gether. 

Let us imagino now that a brunette desires 
to dress her hair, and decorate her snowy 
ball-dress with wreaths, and sprays, &c., of 
scarlet or corjil-colonr. 

The shells must ho prepared, and wired 
in the ordinary way, and half a dozen reels 
of floss-silk, and a knot of chenil of the de- 
sired liue, and four strings of small coral- 
coloured beads, and two of beads about the 
average size of peas, got. These beads must 
each bo threaded septirately like the shells, 
but on rjdher shorter lengths of wire, and 
the wire folded and twisted to make it hold 
its beads firmly. One of the larger beads 
should be put in tlie controof every donble- 
llower, and three of the small <m»s in the 
centre of every single -flower. The flowers 
may he made simply with the fl’ve shells 
and five loops of eheiiil, omitting the leaf- 
lets. If the leaves are to ho made of shells, 
the steins mu->t be bound witli this coloured 
‘•ilk; but vedvet, or satin, or tinsel leavysof 
the same hue may be substituted for, or in- 
termixed with the shell leaves with good 
cllect. 

Ornaments for bine, pink, green, or maize 
tmktfes may in like manner bo formed en 
mite by Mibstituting beads, silk, and chenil 
of the chosen shade for the colour we have 
given. Mourning wreaths, &c., may like- 
wise he made by using black silk, chenil, 
and beads; or gray silk and chenil with 
pearl ber^s, and gray or white satin leaves. 

When once our readers have begun to 
carry our directions into practit-e they will 
pei'ctivo how possible it is to create an in- 
Jiiiite variety of tasteful articles, all differ- 
ing in style, form, and hue. Coronets, 
wreaths, and head-dresses of every con- 
<*eivablc pattern may be made; sprays for 
the drass of any size, length, or shape; 


bouquets for the waist or bosom; trimmings 
for the ii&raaffei tihy wreaths to put between 
quilled ribbon of bhnde for the purpose of 
ornamenting gloves, or eleeves, of the top 
of the dress; flowers for caps; studs of but- 
tons for the front of a dress; in short, more 
things than wo have time or space to hame. 
And all these may be made very economi- 
cally, for less than one-third of the ordi- 
nary cost of such decorations. 

We have given, at the commencement of 
this article, a cut of a Spray, or rather of a 
portion of one, for want of space compelled 
us to shorten it ;»it has green velvet leaves; 
the flowers are surrounaed by chenil loops, 
and have in their centres, flower-seeds ; it 
is wound with silk. « 
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Tliis cut represents a small bouquet to be 
worn brooch-fashion in the bosom of the 
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dress; it is composed of shells and turquoise 
beads, and wound with listht blue silk. The 
leaves are of shells, and gradually increase 
in size towards the end of it. 

The advantage of using silk instead of 
the fine silver wire for binding the sterns^ 
&(., is, that not only are all points and in- 
equalities thus smoothed over, but, with 
ordinai'y rare, tho articles -wear ninch longer 
— for even if the small portions of silver 
wire loft exposed do tarnish, they cannot 
mar the beauty of the whole, forming then 
so very trifling a portion of it, instead of 
the leading feature, as they do in “ shiiple- 
riee sljoll-work.” 

We said just now that studs or buttons 
could bo formed with shells; wcwill now 
explain how this may he done. 

(^it out a set of circular pieces of white 
cartridge-paper, or very tkjn card-hoard of 
the ni/.e it is w'ished the buttons bliould he; 
from the diameter of a erown-jiieec to that 
of n sliilliu^ is the ordinary scale. Have 
ready-w'iretl some iniildle sized, and some 
small shells, and a pearl or coloured bead 
the size of a pea for each button. 

With a good sized pin perforate a circle 
of boles, about a third of an inch in, all the 
way round, and pass the wire of a middle- 
sized shell through each, bending the sljclls 
-down, so that they li<‘ evenly round with 
their hacks upwards, an<l their point- pro- 
jectingjust beyond the edge of tlie card- 
board. Without difeturbing the wires on 
the wrong side, now make* unotlu»r <-irclc of 
perfl ‘rated lioles, and put in anothei round 
of shells, bending theui so as just to over- 
lap the outer ones. Still leave tlie ends of 
wile, and pierce a third tinle oflioles, and 
into these put small shells, and bend them 
in like manner, to fit on to the former 
rounds. Three circles will generally he 
suthelcnt for a good sized button. J’ieiee 
a hole in the centre, and put in the wired 
head, which will fill u}) and complete the 
surface. Now carefully flatten down the 
wire*, at the hack, and cover the back w ith 
silk, arranging any shells which may have 
become misplaced afterwards. 

The floss-bilk may he obtained at any 
large Berlin wool shop; it is sold on small 
reels, of which from two to six or eight 
will be required, according to the quantity 

work which has to be wound. 

The chenil is procurable at tlie same 
place; one knot goes a great way. It is 


the small wdred ehenll wc use, not the fine 
embroidery chenil. 

The heads are sold at most fancy reposi- 
tories. It is not the crystal glass, or the 
seed b<5ad, which we use, but those French 
coloured glass beads that have lately been 
so mnch worn. It is not absolutely necos- 
sary that they be only round ; for there is 
a long, or rather, an oblong variety, whith 
is very effective. 

Tlie leaves and flower-seeds may he 
bought at any artifli ial florist’s; hut the 
best way is to obtain them from the 
makers, then they can be ordered of any 
colour or pattern. 

Tiiere is a small pink pearly biv'^alvc 
shell, one of th^^ F-faiis trihe, that can he 
combined with the rice-shell with veiv 
good effect. These are to he obtained of 
most com hologists. They must he cleaned; 
hut m they cannot, from their form and 
fragilit>, be nibbed dr>,the moisture must 
he evapoiatcd from them by gentle heat 
A tiny hole must be pierced in each one 
with a strong but fine net'dlc, by la} ing 
them on a soft enshion and then perforating 
each sliell separately. They must then be 
wire^L A very graceful and elegant vvrealh 
may bo made b} forming flovvors and leaves 
of rice-sheJls, and groups or flowers ol 
these tiny ros} -lined shells, and winding 
all the steins with very delicate pink silk. 

A cin ulnr wreath of .simple dais} flowei'-, 
like the third flower cut given in our last 
urticlf, has a very eha-te and graceful ap- 
pearame; or these flow'ors ma} ho com- 
bined with the when t-eurs with good etiW t. 

But we have baid enough to open the 
path to our re.ulers; and once entered thei t in 
they will find the wmrk infinite!} sugges- 
tive, and «)fleriug scope for every gnuelul 
and tasteful vagary. So wc will only and 
a little word of advice — aim at lightness, 
not only of appenranee, hut of actual 
weight, and never crowd or load any orna- 
ment with too much work. The leading 
principle of artistic exeelleiiec in every d< - 
partment of art is, simplicity ; ^aud till" 
may be attained by close and severe atten- 
tion. The eye is most pleased when it can 
retain at a glance the chief points of 
attraction. 

In our third article we shall give in- 
fcti actions for making baskets, &c. 
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FLOWERS. 

BY HUB. HEMANS. 

*‘0 Father, Ix)rd I 

The AlUbenefleent ! I bless thy name, * 

That ihou hast mantled the green earth with 
flowers, 

linking our hearts to nature ! By the love 
Of their wild blossoms, our young footsteps first 
Into her deep recesses are beguiled, 

Her minster cells ; dark glen and forest bower, 
Wh(‘rc, thrilling with its earliest sense of thee, 
Amidst the low religious whisperings, 

The shivery leaf sounds of the solitude, 

'J'he spirit wakes to worship, and is mode 
Thy living temple. By the breath of flowers, 
'J’hou callest us, from city throngs and cares. 
Thick to the woods, the birds, the mountain 
streams. 

That sing of Thee ! back to free childhood’s heart. 
Fresh with the dews of tenderness !— Thou bidd’st 
1'he lilies of the field with placid smile 
Reprove man’s feverish strivings, and infuse 
Through his worn soul a more unworldly life, 
With their soft holy breath. Thou hast nut left 
Ilis purer nature, with its fine desires, 

IJiicared for in this universe of Thine ! 

The glowing rose attests it, the beloved 
Of poet hearts, touched by their fervent dreams 
With spiritual light, and made a source 
Of heaven-ascending thoughts. E’en to faint age 
Thou lend’st the vernal bliss ; — ^the old man’s eye 
Fulls on the kindling blossoms, and his soul 
Kemeinh(*ra youth and love, and hopefully 
Turns unto Thee, who cuirst earth’s buriiHl germs 
I’rom dUht to splendour ; as the mortal seed 
Hli.ill, at thy summons, from the grave spring up 
To put on glory, to be girt with power, 

And fill’d with immortality. Receive 
Th.inks, hlcsbings, love, for these, thy lavish 
boons, • 

And, most of all, their heaven w.ard influences, 

O Thou that gavest us flowers !” 


MORNING. 

St'ENSKlL. 

By this the northern waggoner had set 
His seven-fold team behind the steadfast star, 
That was in ocean waves yet never wet. 

But Arm is flxt, and sendeth light from far 
To all that in the wide deep wandering are : 
And cheerful chaunticlere with his note shiill 
Had wJ^ued once that Phoebus’ flery carre 
In haste was climbing up the eastern hill. 

Full envious that night so lung his room did 
fill. 

At last fair Hesperus in his highest sky 
Had spent his lamp and brought foith drawing 
Ught; 

Then up be rose and clad him hastily 
The dwarfe him brought his steed, so both away 
Sid fly. 


BONG FOR THE SEASONS. 

BY BABBY COBMWALL. 

Whee the merry lark doth gild 
With his song the summer hours ; 

And their nests the swallows build 
In the roofs and tops of towers ; 

And the golden gorse-flowor burns 
All about the waste ; 

And the maiden May returns 
With a pretty haste ; 

Then Ttow merry are the timea ! 

The Summer times' the Sjtriny times / 

A’bta, from off his ashen atone, 

The chilly midnight cricket crieth ; 

And all merry birds are flown ; 

And our dream of pleasure dieth ; 

Now, the once blue laughing sky 
Saddens into gray ‘ 

And the frozen rivers sigh, 

Pining all liway ! 

jVbio, Jiow solemn are the times/ 

The Wintertimes! the Night times ! 

Tfet, be merry : all around 
Is tbnough one vast change revolving ; 

Even Night, who lately frown’d. 

Is in silver dawn dissolving ; 

Earth will burst her fetters strange, 

And in spring grow free ; 

All things in the world will change, 
Save—my love for thee I 

Sing thent hopeful are all times / 
Winter f Summer ^ Spring times ! 


BLUSHING. 

BOOTT. 

Tile rose, with faint and feeble streak, 
Ho slightly tinged the maiden’s cheek. 
That you hud said her hue was pale ; 
But if she faced the summer gale. 

Or BiKike, or sung, or quicker moved, 
Or heard the praise of those She loved, 
Or when of interest was express’d 
Aught that waked feeling in her breast, 
The muiitliug blood in ready play 
Rivall’d the blush of rising day. 


BIRD6L 

JAMES MONI'UOMEBY. 

Bums, the free tenants of earth, air, and ocean, 
Their fonns all symmetry, their motions giiice ; 
In plumage delicate and beautifhl, 

Thick without burthen, close as fish’s scales, 

Or loose as full-blown poppies on the gale ; 

With wings that seem oS they’d a soul within 
them, 

They bear their owners with such sweet enchant- 
ment. 
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SELBOENE HALL. 

CHAPTER XIIL 

A NAVAL BATTLE, AND ITS OON8EQUENOCS. 

It was not until his arrival at Portsmouth 
that Maitland learned the ship to -which he 
Ijad been appointed formed one of the 
squadron destined for the Mediterranean, 
and under the command of Nelson. He 
wa** elated at this intellijsrence, as, from the 
character of the commodore, ho hud little 
doubt that abundant opi>ortanities would 
he afforded him of earning that distinction 
which he felt -would be the surest passport 
to the object of his aspirations. It had 
been agreed upon that he should be allowed, 
during the period of his ubbenco, to cor- 
respond with Violet at certain intervals. 
With tin's consolation, and*inspired by the 
hope of winning laurels, that he might lay 
them at her feet, Maitland applied himself 
with unabated zeal and renewed eneigy to 
the active discharge of his professional 
duties. The influence, too, of the spirit 
which animated all those by whom he was 
surrounded, pro^ ed ^ cry bcnefic ial ; nor 
was any time afforded for sombre medi- 
tation. With every reliance upon the con- 
stancy of his cousin, and her firmness to 
sustain the pcr'^uasions by which he had 
only too good reason to fear slie would he 
CHsailed, the lover went forth upon hjs 
voyage. 

The fleet had been some time at sea 
without any incident arising to vary the 
ordinary routine of naval existence. At 
length one evening a strange sail was sig- 
nalled in the distance. It pnived to he a 
French frigate ; but when morning broke, 
and the fog ha<l cleared away, the whole 
of the combined squadron of tlie enemy 
was in sight, and shortly afterwards took 
pl'iee that action, so celebrated iu the 
annals of England’s glory — the battle of 
Cape Rt. Vincent. 

With the details ot this memorable en- 
gagement, our story has no concern, far- 
ther than to mention that a Maitland 
distinguished himself greatly. In the 
despatches sent home after the battle, be 
was favomahly mentioned ; and among 
th^ mingled feelings which occupied his 
mind, gratitude to that Providence which i 
had preserved him through the dangers of | 
a dreadful day, wab foUow^ed by feelings of | 


delight, inspired by the reflection that the 
being whom he loved so fondly would see 
his name enrolled on the lists of fame. 

It was some time afterwards, -when the 
vessels which bad suffered mobt had under- 
gone tlie reiiuisito repairs, and the fleet was 
once more at sea, that orders were received 
to sail for Teneriffe. Intelligence of the 
failure of the attempt on Santa *Craz had 
reached the admiral, and ho at once deter- 
mined upon a fresh attack, which he re- 
solved to lead in pt'rson. The necessary 
arrangoments were soon completed. The 
time was fixed ; the boats w'cre ordered to 
bo in readiness shortly after nightfall, and 
the place ol rendezvous was the vessel of 
Captain Freomantle, where Nclbou in his 
barge was to lead the way. 

The night was very dark when the ex- 
pedition sot forth, and both among thf» 
officers and men the most banguine expcc- 
tatioiib were entertained of complete buc- 
cesb, as they lowed swiftly towards the 
town, We’ll give ’em a surpribC, or my 
name ain’t Jones,” gruffiy whispered a 
weather-beaten old sailor, who was seated 
ill the pinnace, w liich had been entrusted 
to the charge of Maitland. 

"Silence, men ; not a word for your 
live'* ; keep steadily m the wake of the 
barge.” 

These w ordb liad scarcely been uttered 
by Maitland, wlicn a rocket flew up iu a 
stream of fire, illuminating the w'hite w’alls 
of the tow 11, and nffoi ding a glimpse of the 
rampartb, crowded witli armed men. 

" 7’hey’re w ide a-wake,” said the man who 
pulled the stroke oar. 

“Give way, iny lads — pull straight for 
the Mole. Iluira!” and a wild cheer rose 
fitfully aho>e the voice of the wind, and 
the roar of the surf, wdiich thundered on 
the beach the boats wore now rapidly ap- 
proaching. 

A hea\y fire was opened flrom the ram- 
parts, iu the face of which the English 
seamen gallantly threw themselves on 
bhore. The barge was first, tlici^pinnace 
close behind. Maitland w as the first of his 
men to land. He was clieering them on, 
and waving his cutlass, when a voice ex- 
claimed in accents of horror — 

Why, the Admiral is down !'* 

Maitland sprang forward, and there, sur- 
rounded by a little knot of seamen, lay 
Nelbon, wounded severely by a musket 
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shot, but giving his orders in a voice that 
never faltered, that the attack should 
proceed. 

Having seen the admiral safely conveyed 
hack again, and laid in the stern-sheets of 
his boat, Maitland returned, and placing 
himself at the head of his crevr, led them 
on to the town. 

The firing was now tremendous, and the 
fall of the admiral had manifestly impaired 
tho force of the attack; but the seamen 
rushed with ardour to the Mole, whence the 
most deadly fire was proceeding. They 
went down by dozens, but nothing could 
withstand the fury of the onslaught; one 
piece of artillery was captured after another, 
and the battery which had done so much 
mischief was soon silenced. 

But no sooner had this point been car- 
ried, than the windows of the surrounding 
houses blazed forth with musketry. The 
seamen found themselves in ‘the centre of 
a circle of fire. To retain the pusition was 
manifestly impossible — to advance, ap- 
peared certain destruction. 

Hurrah I my hearties; this way — fol- 
low me !" shouted the gallant Freemantle, 
as sword in hand lie dashed along a passage 
which opened on the main street of the town. 

Tho order was promptly obeyed; but 
every step taken by the storming party was 
attended with loss of life. The fire from 
the houses was incessant ; and now a dark 
body of Spaniards, in considerable force, 
bore down upon the assailants. 

•‘At them, my men!*’ shouted Free- 
maiitlo : but the words had scarcely issued 
from his lips when he fell. 

I'he Spaniards made a dash to capture 
him, and now the struggle became tremen- 
dous. Shrieks and yells rent tho very 
heavens. The fitful flashes of the mus- 
ketry lit up the faces c# the combatants. 
The fight was hand to hand, and high 
over the broken jargon of the Spaniard, and 
the strange unearthly cries of the mulatto, 
rose like thunder, the indomitable British 
<‘boer. 

But this struggle, hard as it was, could 
not evidently be of long continuance. The 
sailors succeeded in carrying off Free- 
mantle; and it was just lit this moment 
that Maitland found liimself separated from 
his party, and with the first lieutenant and 
coxswain only by his side, hemmed in by a 
circlir of Spaniards^ 


“ Surrender!” shouted the leader, a 
swarthy mulatto, whose coat was off, and 
a bare red cutlass, dripping with blood, at- 
tested tho work it liad done. 

“Back!” thundered Maitland, making 
a desperate lunge at liis opponent. 

The Spaniard parried the thrust j^ith 
dexterity, and sprung upon his assailant, 
but a blow from beliind fblled Maitland to 
the earth, and in another instant he and his 
companions were prisoners. Meanwhile, 
the tumult of the fight went on ; out men, 
severely pressed, and surrounded by over- 
whelming numbers, were beaten back to- 
wards the shore; resistance was worse than 
useless in the face of such an overwhelm- 
ing fire. The signal for retreat at length 
was sounded — and not before it was time. 
The enemy endeavoured to capture the 
boats — ^hni thdjjr succeeded, but few of our 
men would have remained to tell the tale. 
They were fortunately beaten back. The 
sailors succeeded in gaining the boats, and 
retreated, leaving more than half of the ill- 
fated expedition wounded or dead upon the 
hostile shore. 

When Maitland recovered possession of 
his senses, he found himself the solitary 
occupant of a spacious and well-iiimished 
apartment. He endeavoured to rise, but 
the attempt caused liim such severe pain, 
that he sank back perfectly exhausted. 
He closed his eyes, and endeavoured to 
recal his scattered faculties. The scenes 
through which he had so lately passed 
flitted strangely through his bewildered 
brain, and with them came back the memo- 
ries of other lands and other times. Once 
he thought he was in his old room ot Sel- 
borne. Again the scene changed to the 
mess-room of hi> ship; tind among tho sun- 
burned companions of his voyage, rose like 
a dream of beauty the form of his cousIsl 

“ My brain is still wandering^*' he said, 
half aloud. 

“Not so; you are better than you have 
been for weeks,” replied a voice close be- 
side him, whose tone was low, and gentle 
08 a note of music. 

“Wliere am 1 ? What has happened? 
How came I here?” 

“You must not speak much now; 
the doctor has forbidden it. You have 
been badly wounded— you have been ill 
for a long time, but your colour is begin- 
ning to return and as these words were 
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uttered, tlie curtain of the bed on which 
Haitland lay was drawn li^ichtly aside, and 
he saw seated near him the figure of a young 
and very beautiful female, 

“And have you been my nurse?” he said 
at length. 

“No — that is, not altogether. I have 
only watched you sometimes, and given 
you a drink. And ah, when you were deli- 
rious! Santa Hari|^ how you did go on!” 

“ How did I come here?” 

“You must not ask any more questions. 
You must sleep until the doctor comes.*' 
Satisfy my cui-iosity iiitthis, and I shall 
then be silent.” . 

“ Yon wore found desperately wounded 
near our door. They thought you were 
killed, but a surgeon, who chanced to be 
passing, looked at you, and said, tliat with 
some care you might recover; so yon were 
brought in here to my mother's liouse, 
where yon have been ever since.” 

“ And my companions, where are they?” 
Nay, you said you would speak no 
more. They were driven liack to their 
elu’pb, and have come near us no more ; so 
now you are satisfied, you must not speak 
another word.” 

And with this infonnation, such as it 
was, Maitland was forced to remain for tlie 
while content. He found his head . still 
confused, and the pain of any motion of 
his body was so great, that he lay per- 
fectly quiet, and was soon once more asleep. 

When he awoke on the following morn- 
ing, he felt considerably better The sun 
was shining in at the windows, and but 
for the identity of the objects which met 
his eye, he would have been disposed to 
imagine the conversation which still lin- 
gered On his mind was but the fading 
memory of some dream ; but whether or 
not, his woimds were evidently a reality, and 
a painful one too. There was a bandage 
round his head — his right arm he could 
scarcely move, and he felt miserably weak 
and exhausted. 

The door of the apartment opened 
quietly, and a short dark man, with bu«.hy 
eyebrows, and a velvet cap, with a gold 
tassel, came in. 

‘^Ah, you are better to-day, si^or, I 
see ; your eye is getting clear again,” he 
said, as he approached the bed. 

“ Tes ; there is nothing the matter with 
me now hut weakness and anxiety,’* 


“ Ah, you must not disturb yourself ; let 
me feel your pulse;” and the stranger 
seized upon Maitland's wrist, as lie spoke. 
“ Hand cool — no fever — pain in the head 
quite gone, eh?” 

“ Quite gone. My arm is a little stiff.’ ' 

“Yes; bad wound in the shoulder — 
poke of a bayonet — nasty wound that 
bayonet makes.” 

“ Where am 1, and who are you ? T can- 
not rest until I know all that has happened.” 

“I am the doctor, and you are in the 
house of one of the kindest and best men 
ill the island ; ho is a Spanish noble, and 
his name — Hon Jos^ Almego,” 

“ Then I am a prisoner?” 

“ Why, yes, to your bed. At present, I 
think you would find it rather dilficiilt to 
stir,” said the physician, good -humouredlj', 
hut evading a more direct answer. 

“ And my comrades — are there any other 
prisoners?’* 

“ None alive,” replied the doctor, sliaking 
his head. 

“I’hen the attack failed, I suppose?” 

“01 course it did — bow could your com- 
mander expect anything else? But now 
you must not agitate yourself unneces- 
sarily — you are not well yet. Excitement 
will bring back your fever. You must take 
care of yourself — remain quiet, and I'll 
send you some breakfast;” and saying these 
words, the doctor departed. 

The convalescence of Maitland was slow 
but gradual. In a few day s he was able 
personally to thank his host for the care 
and pttention bestowed upon him during 
his illness ; and no sooner was he able to 
use his right hand — ^for wliich the beauti- 
ful Inez, the young lady he had found 
keeping guard over him, had prepared a 
sling — than he wrote at once to acquaint 
liis family with tfaie accident which had be- 
fallen him, and his detention on the island. 
But if ever prisoner of war was happily 
situated, it was the wounded, lieutenant. 
He found himself treated more as a mem- 
ber of the family than a strangqj:. The 
mansion of Hon Jos^ was comme^ous and 
handsomely furnished. In the rear lay a 
beautiful garden, fall of fruits and flowers, 
indigenous to that delightful clime>te ; and 
there Maitland spent the hours of hie cap- 
tivity, with the hoautiful Spaniard often at 
his side, but longing wistftxlJy for the 
arrival of some intelligence from his friends 
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in England. At length lie grow quite 
strong again, and was able tu leave the 
house and grounds, for the purpose of ex- 
ploring the beauties of the jdace. Weeks 
and months flew past; he looked anxiously 
every day towards the sea, but still no 
British vessel hove in sight, nor did any 
letter arrive from England. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

SAD NEWS. 

The removal of Constance from the scene 
ol' her many trials and sorrows, although 
an event which could not but be antici- 
pated, was yet one which brought a deep 
gloom upon the circle at Sclborne Hall. 
The youth —the beauty — the misfortunes, 
and the hapless fate oi her who had thus 
been taken, produced a profound impres- 
sion upon all who hoard the short and 
touching liistory ol her life. Tlw funeral — 
altlumgli at first meant to have been pri- 
vate — had been attended by nearly every 
person of consideration in the neighbour- 
hood; but the expressions of sympathy and 
condol<‘nce which poured in, althongli in 
the higljcst degree gratifying to the other 
ineinnors of tlie family, produced a certain 
feeling of disquiet in the mind of Sir Pere- 
grine. lie did not wish the affair to be so 
much talked al)out There was something 
peculiarly painful to him in the reflection, 
tliat the man who had caused all this 
misery and misfortune should have been 
received as a guest under his roof. It coii- 
\eyud an imputation upon his know'hidge 
of the world; and although the unreason- 
ableness of such a feeling was pointed out 
to him, the Baronet was not to be per- 
suaded; aud after a good deal of family I 
discussion, which did not always terminate 
viTy amicably — for Sir Peregrine was get- 
ting old and peevish — it was determined 
that a speedy removal to town would he 
the best course which, under all the cir- 
cumstances, they could pursue. No objec- 
tion ha\%ng been raised, in a few weeks 
afterwards the Sclborne party found them- 
selves established in London. 

The season was at its height — the wea- 
ther was genial and sunny — the green 
f tliage of the parks was in all its freshness. 
Through the streets glittered brilliant 
equipages — in the shop windows were the 
latest ^asliions. Luxury and wealth held 


their summer revel. The Maitlands soon 
joined in the stream of gaiety ; and after a 
little while the grave which lay within the 
shadow of the <ud ivied porch at Selborne, 
gradually faded from the memories of all — 
save one — of those who so lately had veept 
around it. 

Such is human life* Bat the head of the 
Maitland family had especial reasons for 
the course which he oHnsed its members to 
adopt. He had become morbidly anxious 
the world should be made aware his condi- 
tion hod not ceased to be as flonrisbin^, as 
heretofore (as if the world troubled itself 
about such matters) ; aud he feared that the 
circumstances which had transpired in con- 
nection with the recent melancholy occur- 
rence, might in some wAy or other cast a 
reflection upon his social position. But in 
the great whirJpool of London life, people 
have too much business of their own to 
attend to, to trouble themselves much 
about their neighbours’ affairs. Of their 
acquaintance in town, few had heard of the 
occurrence Sit Peregrine was so anxious 
should he concealed ; and these few never 
bestowed a second thought upon the matter, 
or cared to know more than that a distant 
connection of the family bad fallen ill, and 
had died under circumstances of more than 
ordinary suffering. 

Meanwhile William Maitland was seldom 
absent from his cousin’s side. In the drive, 
the walk, or the ride, he was lier constant 
companion, watching her with the mingled 
solicitude and tenderness of a lover and a 
brother also. She tried to assume an ap- 
pearance of gaiety, which was neatly at 
variance with her feelings ; and, to some 
extent, she succeeded. The power which 
a resolute mind can obtain over its feelings 
is wonderful, especially when that effort to 
master them is inspired by a sense of duty. 
Thus it was with Violet. While her tinole 
and her cousin thought her looking more 
beautiful than Uiey had ever seen her before, 
and the frank gaiety of her manner as 
childlike and unconstrained os ever, there 
was a languor in her frame, and an anxious 
look in her eye, which did not oscape the 
notice of Lady Maitland. 

One fine morning towards the end of 
July, Violet was seated alone in the draw- 
ing-room; she was leaning over a drawing, 
her head resting on one hand, while the 
other held a pencil, with which she was 
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listlessly tracing shadowy likenesses over 
the paper, when the door opened, and 
Violet, startled at bein^ discovered in this 
listless attitude, hastily applied herself 
with a piece of India-rubber to efface the 
marks of lier erratic pencil. 

It was her cousin who camo in, and 
tiding a chair, he drew it over and seated 
himself by her side, 

"I thought you had gone out riding 
with iny uncle. I hoard the horses at the 
door some time ago.'^ 

" So I did, my fair cousin ; but Selim 
fell lame, and, malffrti moi, L was obliged to 
return.” 

“ Is the time fixed for our leaving this 
detestable London V I am beginning to be, 
oh! so very tired of it!” 

"No; 1 believe our movements have not 
yet been decided upon.” « 

*'01i, William, I wish you would en- 
deavour to persuade Sir Peregrine. If you 
only knevr how I am longing for the green 
fields and the flowers, you would pity me.” 

"My father is worried greatly about not 
hearing from Oharles. Ho has now been 
gone nearly eight months—” 

" And but one letter?” inquired Violet. 

" For my part, I see no reason for the 
least ankiety. Charley is precisely the 
sort of fellow to whom no accident will ever 
happen, — he is born to die comfortably in 
Ills bod, a rich old admiral at the very least.” 

" I hope so, most sincerely,” said Violet 
smiling. 

" Let us go and have a stroll in the 
square— the morning is so sunny, it is 
almost a pity to lose it here.” 

1 have a little, just the least bit of a 
headache to-day, and I think I should 
prefer remaining quiet.” 

" Very well ; then I shall not disturb 
you — farewell,” 

" Stay, I did not mean you to leave me; 
that is to say, so long as it is your pleasure 
to remain.” 

"It would be my pleasure to remain 
always,” replied William Maitland, with 
an emphasis which^brought the colour, with 
a sudden flush, into the brow of his auditor. 
The sunshine is pleasant — you prefer it 
to me. Go away — 1 don’t want to have 
you any longer.” 

"Nay, Violet, bow oapricioud you arej 
it wae only five minutes ago you desired 
me to reiuaiu, when I 


" I but exert the privilege of my eex, — to 
change my mind if I please.” 

"Very well, and so you shall. All 1 
would implore of you before you dismiss 
me, is to answer a single question.” 

" That entirely depends upon its nature.” 

"No, Violet, it depends upon your 
disposition.’^ 

" Then I can give you no promise what- 
ever.” 

But the conversation was at this mo- 
ment iuterrupted bv a servant, who flung 
open the door, and announced Sir Guy 
Wyndham. 

Sir Guy was a dandy of the first-water; 
but good-looking, pleasant, and unaffected, 
notwithstanding. "I hope Miss Clare is 
well,” he said. "Ah, Maitland, how do 
you do?” 

"We are all as well as people can be in 
London during the dog-days.” 

"We are not near the dog-days yet I 
liopc,” said Sir Guy, tapping his boot with 
his gold-headod cane. 

"Not far from them either: next week 
will be the first of August.” 

"And then I suppose you will leave 
town; and sorry to go— eh?” said Sir 
Guy. 

" On the contrary, I shall bo delighted.” 

" And how do you amuse yourself in the 
country, when you get there, Miss Clare ?” 

" Oh, I have plenty of occupation, which 
I fear you would not consider amusement. 
I have flowers and books, and work, and 
all that sort of thing, wlxicli would bore 
you exceedingly.” 

" Bore me, ah ! that would depend upon 
circumstances.” 

"Now, I should bo curious to know 
under what circumstances it would not 
bore you— eh, Wyndham?” 

"Must, 1 answer that question. Miss 
Clare?” 

" Just as you please. I have no interest 
in the matter,” replied Violet, 

"Then I shall not answer it,” said Sir 
Guy, stretching out his foot, and. contem- 
plating its proportions. 

" Then perhaps you will tell us if there 
is any n^ws this morning. I have not heeii 
out of the house yet,” said William Mait- 
land. 

"Ah, yes, lots of news. Nelson has 
made a sad mistake at Teneriffe.” 

" What do you mean? ” 
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You will s^e it all in the impt^rs. I 
really don’t remember tbe particulars, ex- 
cept that he got a terrible licking, that’s all 
I can tell you,” 

Had the visitor been possessed of even an 
ordinary amount of penetration, he would 
have marked the effect which this intelli- 
gence, thus suddenly imparted, had upon 
those who heard it. Violet started, and 
turned deadly pale, and William Maitland, 
rising, rang the bell. 

" Send for a copy of the morning paper,” 
he said to the servant who answered the 
summons. 

Sir Guy, finding that he could extract 
no more than monosyllabic replies to the 
category of questions he forthwith pro- 
ceeded to put, deliberately drew on his 
gloves, and having buttoned them care- 
fully, took up his hat and his gold-headed 
cane, and departed, in profound uncon- 
sciousness that ho had made hk friends as 
laiserablo as it was possible for them to bo. 

Not many minutes had elapsed when the 
servant returned, bringing 'with him the 
newspaper. With fervent anxiety Violet 
snatched it out of the man’s hand, and 
turned to the columns which contained an 
account of the engagement. 

There was a list at full length, giving the 
names of the officers and men wlio had 
taken part in the action, commanding the 
pinnace of the “Sea Horse.” Lieutenant 
Maitland, &c. Good Heavens! he was, 
indeed, there ; and the paper dropped from i 
the reader’s hand. With eager haste it was 
■snatched up by William Maitland., He 
turned at once to the place wliere he knew 
that under the head of killed and wounded j 
\iould be contained the only intelligence 
that could cause them any uneasiness, 

“ Thank God,” he said, as he ran his eye 
rapidly over the names, “ He is not among 
them. Ail right, dearest Violet, Charles is 

What is it ?” said Lady Maitland, who 
at this moment entered the room, and 
looked anxiously at the couiiteuauco of her 
son and his cousin, 

“ Oh, nothing, my dear mother; but there 
has been a little bit of a fight at Tenerifie— 
Charley has been in it — and this foolish 
young lady has frightened herself almost to 
death about him, without the least reason.” 

*^Ho it) safe then, thank God,” was his 
mother’s reply. 


** His name is included in neither list; 
but there, read it for yourself, my dear 
mother, and try if you cannot console this 
trembling cousin of mine. I shall go down 
as far as the club and handing Lady Mait- 
land the newspaper, her son took xtis de- 
parture. 

When Sir Peregrine returned to dinner 
he was Ml of the news, which the evening 
papers confirmed, giving a more detailed 
account of what had taken place ; but, 
although the name of his son was men- 
tioned in all the gazettes as having gone in 
command of one of tlie boats, there was no 
further allusion to him of any sort or de- 
scription. 

“ We must only wait^ until tlie next post 
I arrives. 1 should not be surprised if he 
were now a post-captain,” said Sir Pere- 
grine, tossing dff a bumper of claret, 
hope so, sincerely,” said Violet. 

^^What, you do — do you, you gipsy ? 
Come, then, let us drink his he^tb,” replied 
the old Baronet, whose excitement had got 
the better of all prudential considerations. 

But the next post arrived in due course; 
no letter came, and ani/ther and another 
followed with the like result. 

** The plague is in the boy, why don’t he 
write f I will go down to the Admiralty, 
and make inquiries there, ’^'said the Baronet, 
one morning after breakfast. He^did so, 
and succeeded in obtaining an interview 
with the secretary, who assured him there 
was no ground whatever for any apprehen- 
sions, for accurate lists of all the casualties 
had been received, in which the name of 
his son was never mentioned. With this 
assurance, Sir Peregrine was fain to be con- 
tent ; and as the end of August was now 
rapidly drawing near, preparations, to the 
exceeding joy of Violet Clare, were made 
for returning to the Manor. It was the 
day but one before their departure for Sel- 
borne. Dinner was over ; the ladies had 
retired, and the gentlemen were alone over 
their wine, when a loud knock was heard 
at the street door, and the butler entered, 
bearing a card. 

** Look at it, William, and see what it 
means. My eyes are getting dim.” 

William Maitland took the card, ** Cap^ 
tain Atherly,” he said. 

I don’t know any one of that name,” 
replied tbe baronet. ^ Hod we not better 
let him be shown in?” 
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*‘By all means. Jenkinson, request 
Captain Atherly to walk in here.’* 

A fine looking gentlemanly man of 
middle age, with one arm in a sling, was 
ushered m. Sir Peregrine rose to receive 
him — ^the stranger bowed. 

** Sir Peregrine Maitland?” he said, with 
a look of inquiry, 

** Pray bo seated, sir. I am the man, or 
rather all that*B left of him,” replied the 
old gentleman, laughing. 

I shall not detain you long, sir. I am 
the bearer, I fear, of rather un-satisfactory 
news. I commanded the “Vixen” at Teno- 
riffe.** 

“ What news of Charles, eh ?’* gasped the 
baronet. 

He went on shore in command of the 
pinnace.” 

“ Ay, we know all that.^ But what of 
him afterwards?” 

1 am sorry to say he has never been 
lieard of since the battle.” And then Cap- 
tain Atherly proceeded to state, as nearly 
as possible, all those particulars with w Inch 
our readers are already familiar. “ There 
was a possibility,” he added, “ but only a 
slender one, that lie might be still alive ; 
but any prisoners who had been made hod 
been exchanged, Nothing whatever was 
known with certainty as to his fate, and 
there was every reason to fear he had fallen 
in the engagement.” 

Upon the effect which this intelligence 
had ujion those who hojrd it, it is not 
necessary for us to dwell The whole 
family went into mourning; and among 
those who lamented with bitter tears the 
fate of him who was supposed to have 
fallen, the least consolable was Violet 
Clare. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS ON CHESS. 

BY HERR HARRWITZ. 

[lUlAD ARTICLK.] 

GAMBIT. 

This word is derived from the Italian 
verb gambetto, to trip up. In Chess it 
means when a player, at the beginning of 
a game, gives up a Pawn in order to obtain 
a speedier development of his forces, and 
thus form an attack. There are a great 
many different gambits; the principal ones 
are : the King’s gambit, the Queen’s gam- 


bit, the Scotch gambit, the Evans gambit 
(so named from Captain Evans, its inven- 
tor), the Lopez gambit, and the Bamiaiio 
gambit. The King’s gambit results from 
the following moves : — 

WHITF. BLACK. 

1. K. P. 2. 1. K. P. 2. 

2. K, B. P. 2. 2. P. takes P. 

The Queen’s Gambit from * 

WUlTB. BLAC Iv. 

1. Q. P. 2. L CL. P. 2. 

2. Q. B. P. 2. 2. P. takes P. 

j’auoube 

Is a French expression used in Chess, when 
a player replaces or toutdies a man without 
intending to move it; it signifies, “I ad- 
just.” (See Law IX.) 

OIUOCO PIANO 

Is the name of a certain opening. If after: 

WHIIB. BLACK. 

1. K. P. 2. 1. K. P. 2. 

2. K. Kt. to B. 3. 2. a. Kt. to B. 3. 

3. K. B. to Q. B. 4. 3. K. B. to U. B. 4. 

White now plays; — 

4. a. B. F. 1. 

This constitutes the Giuoco Piano. 
nOTJBLKU PAWN. 

When a player 1ms two of his pawns on 
the same file, the foremost one is called a 
doubled Pawn. A Trebled Pawn is ot rare 
occurrence. 

i;n ritiSE. 

A piece or Pawn wlileh can bo taken by 
the enemy is said to be en prists or in 
prize. 

ISOLATED PAWN, 

A Pawn which is separated from the rest 
—that is, there being no Pawns of his colour 
on either of the adjacent files— is termed an 
isolated Pawn, 

PASSED PAWN. 

Wl»en a Pawn in his march has no ad- 
verse Pawn to encounter, it is called a 
passed Pawn, , ^ 

TAKING A PAWN IN PASSING, OR BN 
PASSANT. 

It has been explained how a Pawn on his 
first starting may advance two squares at 
once; but if, in doing so, an adverse Pawn 
is so placed that it might have captured the 
advancing Pawn, had it only moved one 
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square, a player has the option of either 
lotting it pass, or taking it in passing^ as if 
it had only advanced one step. No piece 
can take in passing, and a Pawn can only 
do 80 immediately in the next move. 

THE CAPPED PAWN (PION OOIVTE). 

When there is a very great disparity 
between two players, the stronger one gives 
odds, in order to equalise the chances of 
winning. There is one kind of odds, which 
consists in the stronger player placing a 
ring, or some other distinguish ing mark, 
on one of his Pawns, and undertaking to 
checkmate witli tliat Pawn. Tie is not 
allowed to Queen it, and if he loses it he 
forfeits the game, as also if lie gives check- 
mate witli any other piece or Pawn. The 
Pawn usually marked is the Queen’s or 
King’s Knight’s Pawn, because it can be 
best surrounded and sheltered. 

Before attempting to play^ the student 
should be acquainted with the laws of 
Chess, which are in general use at all the 
Chess Clubs in Groat Britain. They have 
been revised by the London Chess Club, 
which was established in 1807, and corn- 
priseS^the bc«t players in London. It is, 
therefore, justly looked upon as the highest 
authoiity in the United Kingdom, 


DOMESTIC EECEIPTS. 

DIRECTIONS FOR PRESERVING FRUITS. 

[l-OUllTU ARTICLE.] • 

Currant Jell}/ tcUhaut Cooking.— VrQ9i^ the juice 
from the currants and strain it ; to every pint put 
a pound of fine white sugar ; mix them together 
until the sugar is dissolvcil ; then put it in jars, 
seal them, and expose them to a hot sun for two 
or three days. 

Oreen Gages — These may be greened ns di- 
rected for greening fruit; whent akon out, smooth 
the skins, make the syrup boiling hot and pour it 
over until the next day or two, then put them in 
the syrup over tlio fire, and boil very slowly until 
they look^lear and the syrup is rich and thick ; 
then take them from the syrup with a skimmer, 
spr-'ad them on. flat dishes to cool, boil the syrup 
quite fast, skim it clear, then let it settle and 
cool ; put the plums into jars and pour the syrup 
over, leaving any sediment which may remain 
at the bottom. 

To keep Damsons . — Put them in small stone 
jars, or wide-mouth glass bottles, end set them 


up to their necks in a kettle of cold water ; set it 
over the fire to become boiling hot, then take it 
off, and let the bottles remain until the water is 
cold ; the nest day fill the bottles with cold water, 
and rark and seal them. These may be used the 
some as fireth fruit. Oreen gages may he done 
in this way. 

2b preserve Damsons a second — Put a 

quart of damsons into a jar with a pound of sugiir 
strewed between them ; set the jar in a warm 
oven, or put it into a kettle of cold water and set 
it over the lire for an hour, then take it out, set 
it to become cold, drain the Juice off, boll it until 
it is thick, them pour it over the plums ; when 
cold, cover as directed for preserves. 

Jam of Green Put ripe green gages 

into tt kfttlo with very little water, and let thorn 
stew until soft, then rub them through a sieve or 
colander, and to every pint of pulp, put a pound 
of white sugar, powderetl fine, then put It in a 
preserving kettle over the fire, stir it until the 
w-hok* is of tho •onsistence of jolly, then take it 
off ; put the marmalade in small jars or tumblers, 
and oovea- as directed for jelly. Any sort of plums 
may be done in this manner. 

To dry P/j/w.?.-— Split ripe plums, take the 
stones from them and lay them on plates or sieves, 
to dry lit a warm oven or hot sun ; take them in 
at sunset, and do not put them out again until 
the sun will be upon them ; turn them that they 
may be done evenly ; when perfectly dry, pack 
them in jurs or boxes, lined with paper, or keep 
them in bugs ; hang them in an airy place. 

Pears in Brandy. — Take fine rich, juicy, but 
not very ripe pears, put them into a saucepan 
with cold water to cover them ; set them over a 
gentle fire and simmer them until they will yield 
to the pressure of your finger, then put them 
into cold water; pare them with the greatest 
care, so that not u single defect may remain; 
make a syrup of three quarters of a pound of 
white sugar for each pound of fnilt, and a cup of 
water to each pound of sugar ; when the syrup 
is clear, and boiling hot, put in the pears, boil 
them gently until they are done through nnd 
clear, and the syrup is rich ; now take them with 
a skimmer into glass jars ; boil the syrup thick, 
then mix with it a gill of wliite brandy to each 
pint, pour it over the fruit, and when cold, put 
paper and a close-fitting cover over. 

Pear Marmalade.— To six pounds of small 
peais, take four pounds of sugar ; put the pears 
into a saucepan with a little cold water, cover it, 
and set it over the fire until the fi-nit is soft, then 
put them into cold water; pare, quarter, and 
core them ; put to them three teacups of water, 
set them over the fire ; roll the sugar fine, mash 
the fruit fine and Imooth, put the sugar to it, 
stir it well together until it is thick, like jelly, 
tiien put it In tumblers or Jars, and when oold> 
secure it as Jolly. 
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GEOMETRICAL PUZZLES. 

1 . 

Threcs-fourths of a croDS, and a circle complete, 

Two Bemicircicfi a perpendicular meet ; 

Then a trianfirle act upon two feet, 

Two semicircles, and then A clrele complete. 
The whole, when properly joined, will he the 
name of a plant possessing extraordinary virtues. 

2 . 

Mathematicians state thot of all bodies contained 
under the some superficies, a sphere is the most 
capacious : hut they have never considered the 
amazing capaciousness of a body, the name of 
which is now required, of which it may be truly 
affirmed, tliat supposing its greatest length 9 
inches, greatest breadth 4 inches, and greatest 
depth 3 Inches, yet imdcr these dimensions It con- 
tains a solid foot. 

8. 

It is required to cut each of two equal squares 
Into two such parts, that When the four parts 
are properly joined together, tftey shall make a 
square. 

AllITIlMETIOAL Ql’ESTIONS. 

1 . 

A Cheshire cheese being put into one of the 
scales of a false balance, was found to weigh 
leibs., and vhen put into the other only 91bs. 
'What Is the true weight 1 

2 . 

A company at a tavern spent 6s, |d., and each 
of them had as many farthings to pay us there 
were persons in company. How many persons 
were there 1 

3. 

A woman carrjdng eggs to market was asked 
how many she hud. She replied, that wJien she 
counted them by 2’8, there wss one left; when 
by 3*8, there was one left; ai:d when by I’s, 
there was one loft ; but w'hen she counted tliem 
by ft’s, there were none left. How many had 
she 7 

4. 

A poor woman, carrying a basket of apples, was 
mot by three boys, the hist of whom bought half 
of what she had, and then gave her back 10 ; the 
second Iwy bought a third of what remained, and 
gave her back 2; and the third bought half of 
what she had now left, and returned her 1 ; after 
which she found she had 12 apples remaimng. 
What number had she at first? 

ANAGRAMS. 

NAMXS or PLACBB IN HINDOOSTAN. 

1. Tar US. 

2. May Bob. 

8. Abroach. 

4. A bad law dot. 

5. A rag. 

6. I held. Miss A., Fife. 


GEOGEAPIUCAL PARADOXES. 

1 . 

There is a certain island in the uEgean sea iqkm 
which if two children were bom at the same 
instant of time, and living tc^etiier for several 
years, should both die on the some day, or even 
at the same hour and minute of the day, yet 
the life of the one would surpass that of the other 
several months. 

2 . 

I There is a certain hill in the south of Bohemia, 

I on the top of which, if an equinoctial sundial 
‘ be duly erected, a man who is completely blind 
may know the hour of the day by the same, if the 
sun shines. 

ANSWERS TO FAMILY PASTIME— Paoe 285. 

Enigmas— 1. A fibhing-rod. 2. Letter 1. 3. 

Monosyllabic. 

CHAHADifs — 1. Bright-on. 2.Wo-mun. 3. Hope- 
less. 

GKookAFTiiCAL Pahadoxks— 1. The paradox 
seems to refer to the difference made by (ieogra- 
pbers in fixing their first meridian. Thus, the 
British have it at Greenwich ; the Dutch, at the 
Peak of Tcncriffe, one of ihe Canary Isles ; and 
the French at Ferro, another of the Canary Isles. 
Now take, in the oame latitude, three places ; 
suppose 10 degrees from each of tliose meridians. 
Then these wRl also all agree in longitude, with 
respect to their first meridians, though they lie 
under three different ones in reference to the 
globe.— 2. Not only in Asia, but in every place 
a here Christians and Jews dwell together, the 
latter ha\e their sabbath one day every week 
eailier than the former. Or thus : the tw^o places 
may bo Macao, a seaport in China, possessed by 
the Portuguese ; and the Philippine Isles, said to 
belong to the Spaniards of Castile; places near 
each other and under the same meridian. Now, 
when tJie Spaniards have their last aaturdjy in 
Lent, the i’ortuguese, in Macao, eat flc‘^h, it 
being their first Sunday in Easter. The cause of 
this difference i'*, tliat the K])aTiiards sailed thither 
westerly, and lost half a day, and the Portuguese 
easterly, and gained half a day. [Hee “ Varenius’s 
Geography,” chap, xxix., prop. 12, oorol. 3.] To 
illustrate this : suppose the persons who travel 
westward should keep pace with the sun, it is 
evident that they would have continual day, or it 
would be the same day to them during their voy- 
age round the earth ; but the people who remained 
at the place that thc^y departed from have liad 
night in the meantime, and therefore *i*eckon a 
day more than the former.— 8. Directly under 
the south pole, 

Biddles— 1. Tent— con-tent, in- tent, por-teht. 
2. Her mit. 3. Bar-rack. 

Akaghamb— 1. Ghormte. 2.Mlnho. 3. Amstel. 
4. Iser. 5. Ebro. 6. Soane. 

TaANSPosiTDOMs— 1. Mflos, Selim, se, les, mi. 
2.^ Uaetancts (cast-in-nets). « 
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SA.D l6 the truth, but it nevertheless must be 
read by all, ** the year is on the wane.” Before 
the end of the month, the 

“ Season of mists and mellow fniltftilnees, 

Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun ; 

ConspirinK with him how to load and bless 
With fruit, the vines that round the thatch- 
eaves run, 

“ fruit-fed Autumn,” will claim his sovereign 
rights; and shortening days, and a ehilling antici- 
pation of winter will be evidences of his power. 

As we bit amidst our Family Council, with all 
the sweet associations of Summer still crowding 
upon our minds, we are reminded of its decline, 
by a question -which has reached us in other years 
at the same period—** Will the Family Pastime 
be published this year V* And immediately our 
thoughts are -w-andei nig from the woods and corn- 
fields, to the firesides of our fiiends, while Christ- 
mas games and nicn-y>making, to melt old Win- 
ter’s snows, replace tiicm. Yes, kind readers, 
our store-houhc of humour, fun, and frolic, Is 
filling, and we invito you to the feast. Hasten 
quickly, send u^ >our budgets of charades, 
cniginus, cunimdrunis, games, and all that can 
defy Winter— 

“ Sullen and sad, with all his rising train ; 
Vapours, and clouds, and storms.” 

And with your assistance wo shall be able to 
put him to the rout. 'rUe ** Family Pastime for 
1854,” will, in accordance with the prevailing 
hiiii it of the times, supersede its predecessors in 
appearance and wa/mV/, and we therefore Invite 
the members of our ** Family Council” to aid us 
■w'ltli their «5ugge8tious and contributions. Her- 
bert says truly— 

** Nothing that’s plain. 

But may he witty if thou hast the vein.” 

And tlio rein, as -we know fiom past experience, 
IS not wanting m our contributors. 

A “ Time-thinkfh ” asks what was the nature 
of the ClepMS'dras, or water-clocks of the ancients. 
Perhaps the better way to explain these, is to 
give the following illustration. If a vessel of 
water la kept full by a stream running through 
It, and a hole is made near the bottom, the -water 
■will run out of the hole, and fill any other vessel 
at a uniform rate; and this other vessel may 
have its sides graduated, or carry a floating index 
pointing a^a graduated plate, divided into hours, 
and even minutes, if the index rises fast enough 
to distinguish them. When the index gets to 
theiop, it might be eantrived so as to open a 
valve, and let the water out, and itself go to the 
bottom again, and shut the valve; and if this 
was made to take place eveiy twelve hours, it 
would make a self-acting clock, lequiring no as- 
sist^QK^except from the stream. If, on the othoF 


hand, a given vessel Is filled and graduated 
according to the rate at which the water flows 
ont, whieh Is not unfform, but varies as the 
square root of the height ab^ the hole at which 
it stands, this also will i«rve for a clock until 
the vessel is empty, ^ 

The fhilt season, In all its mellow richness, has 
no doubt Inspired a ** Youth” with the desire to 
know **how cherries may be grown without 
stones.” A friend at our elbow tells ns that the 
following method is adopted in France :— ** In the 
spring, before the circulation of the sapt a young 
seedling cherry-tree Is split from the upper extra, 
mity down to the fork of its roots ; then, by meaxu 
of a piece of woo^ in the form of a spatula, the 
pith is carefully removed from the tree, in such a 
maimer as to avoid any excoriatimis or other in- 
jury ; a knife is used only for oommeneing the 
spht. Afterwards the two sections are brought 
together, and tied with wdbllen, care being taken 
to close hermetically with clay the whole length 
of the cleft. TheUap soon re-nnites the separated 
portions of the tree, and, two years afterwards^ 
cherries are produced of the usual appearance, 
but, instead of stones, there -aill only be small soft 
pellicles. 

Jbssik M. requests ** a cure for nails growing 
into the flesh.” **Cure8,” wo may observe with. 
Butler, “come difilcult and hard.” ^ We can 
merely offer on hearsay the lollowing suggestion ; 
Cut u notch in the middle of the nail every time 
the nail is pared. The disposition to close the 
notch draws the nail up from the sides. 

Kobeut Mb»1'On wishes to preserve his grounds 
from feathery prowlers during seed-time, and 
asks for a receipt. 'I he following has been sup- 
plied by an agricultural friend : — ** Mix together 
one pound of gas tar, a quarter of a pound of 
brown spirits of tar, and a quarter of a pound ot 
grease. Into this dip some shoemaker’s thread, 
or twine, and draw it several times over the 
newly-sown beds, supported a few inches from 
the earth on the tops of sticks.” These pre- 
cautions taken, Mr. Merton may find that the 
birds will invite themselves less frequently to 
dinner on his grounds. 

A ** Voice rnoai the Counthy” salutes us, and 
in honeyed accents inquires what is the approved 
mode of chloroforming bees. The OarthncTB* 
Chronicic enables ns to supply the information 
on the authority of a correspondent of that jour- 
nal, who states that ** the quantity of chloroform 
required for an ordinary hive is the sixth part of 
an ounce; a very large hive may take nearly a 
quarter of an ounce. My mode of operation is as 
follows:— I set down a table opposite to, and 
about four feet distant from, the hive; on the 
table 1 spread a thlcdi linen cloth ; in the centre 
of the table 1 place a small, shallow, breakfast- 
plate, which I cover -wdtfa a pieee of wire gauae, 
to prevent the bees from coming in immediate 
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(xmtact with the ohloroform ; and into this plate 
I ponr the chloroform. I now quickly and 
oautioualy lift the hive from the board on which 
it te standing, act it down on the top of the tablia, 
keeping the plate in the centre ; cover the hive 
closely up with cloths, and in twenty minutes mr 
BO the bees are not only sound aslrap, hul, con- 
trary to what I have seen when they arc suffo- 
cated with sulphnr, not one Is left among the 
combs ; the whole of them are lying helpless on 
the table. You now remoyo what honey you 
think fit» replacing the hive on its old stand, aifd 
the bees, as they recover, will return to their 
domioilo. A bright, calm, sunny day is the best, 
and you should commence your operations in ihe 
morning, Wore many of them^kre abroad.” 

“Flora” desires to have “some I'eceipts tor 
the making of perfUmory but we doubt much 
whether any sj'lvan genius of the fields and gar- 
den would like to engage In the chemical artifices 
now used in the preparation of essences, &c. Dr, 
Play toir has initiated us into t^g mystoiies of the 
laboratory^ The perfume of flowers often con- 
sists ot oils and ethers, which the chemist can 
easily compound. Singularly enough, the most 
delicate perfumes are generally derived fi‘om 
substances of intensely disgusting odour. A 
peculiarly fetid oil, termed ftisel oil,” is formed 
in making brandy and whiskey. This fusel oil, 
distilled with sulphuric acid, and acotato of 
potash, gives the oil of pears. The oil of apples 
is made from the same fusel oil, by distillation, 
with sulphurio acid and bichromate of potash. 
The oil of pine-apples is obtained from a product 
of the action of putrid cheese on sugar, or by 
making a soap with butter, and distilling it with 
alcohol and sulphuric acid. The artifici’*! oil of 
bitter almonds, now so largely employed in per- 
fuming soap, and for flavouring cojifectionery, is 
prepared by the action of niti*c acid on the fetid 
oils of gas lar. Many a fair lorehead is dumped 
with ean de without knowing that 

its essential ingredient is deiived from the drain- 
age of cow-houses. The oil of lemons, turpentine, 
oil of juniper, oil of roses, and many other oils, are 
identical in eorapositiou. 'These are certainly not 
very inviting processes for delicate manipulation, 
and wo advise “Flora” to leave them for 
rougher hands, 

A young poet, with the high-sounding designa- 
tion of “ TArtSO-RKiuvivtTs,” has sent ua some 
verses, which, for his own credit’s soke, we with- 
hold from the public gaze. Our correspondent 
must greatly mature his thoughts, and improve 
his versification, before he can creep into the 
shoes of ilie immortal author of “ La Gerusulemmc 
Liberata.” Home was not built iii a day'; nor 
can Tasso-rroivivus become suddenly a jioet. 
ThO greatest bards of our country have been 
pains^l^ng writers. Pope was accustomed to 
distribute and vary the vowels in his lines, so as 
to attain tbehighesi {fitch of modulated harmony. 


Dryden also was a thorough theoretic master of 
all the rules of poesy. Cowper, simple as his 
style is, has told us with what diligence he 
laboured nightly to build, as Milton terms it, “the 
lofty rhyme:” 

“ Thm is a pleasure in poetic pains, 

Which poets only know. The shifts and turns, 
The esepedionts and inventions multiform, 

To which the mind resorts, in chase of terms, 
Though apt, yet coy, and difllcult to win.” 

He also suys, “ to touch and retouch, is the 
secret of almost all good writing ; 1 am never 
weary of it myself,” 

MautG. will find, to our great contentment, 
her wishes anticipated, A paper on Porcupine 
Quill Work, written "by an experienced hand, 
will shortly appear in the FaWILT F'riend- 
“ Is it proper, Mr. Kditor, to rccoivo. a bouquet 
from a gentleman t” Inquires A. W. Our 'fair 
questioner need be under no apprehension of in- 
fringing the laws of etiquette by accepting a 
bouquet. There is poetry “to the brim” in 
flowers, it is true; but in our conventional 
country the imagination is oonflned to the simple 
loveliness of the present, and the attention of the 
giver, 

“ In Eastern lands they talk in flowers, 

And they tell lu u garland their loves and earch. 
Each blossom that blooms in their garden bo wert* 
On its leaves a mystic language bears.” 

Of all the votive offerings made to the young and 
the fair, flowers are the most beautiful and most 
unexceptionable. Where it is the fashion for 
gentlemen to present btiaquets to their female 
friends, so many are given, that it seems more 
like R tribute to the sex than a mark of particular 
} regard, and their perishable nature cxcnipth them 
from the ban put upon more enduring memorials. 
You can accept and wear flowers without com- 
mitting yourself, and to refuse them would be 
uimeeessary rigour. 

A youthful observer of nature, A. l-k, Inquires 
“why flics arc enabled to walk on the ceiling." 
The answer is .simple enough to mature thinkcis; 
but us we like to encoursigc the laudable curiosity 
of cUildliood, and have a lurking partiality to 
the age, whose “summer’s louse hath all too 
short a date,” we will reply to the question by 
recommending A, E. to inspect a fly by the 
microscope. He will then see that the joints in 
the foot make it very flexible, and the two claws 
can lay hold of any object whioh may help it 
along. But the most rcnnar^ble paf^s arc the 
pads, or cushions, at the side of each claw of tho 
fly. It used to be supposed that by their aid the 
fly walks on smooth glass, or on the celling, on 
the same principle by which a atone is lifted by n 
leathern ificker ; but later and more ourcful ob- 
servers thought that a sort of glue comes out 
of the pores in Ike pads, which enablte the fly to 
walk on glass. 
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{oojfCtVMOir ) 

It was ihout noon of ftdft^ in the spring of 
17o~^ that A mas of low stature and pale 
aud sallow ocNRiptexion a%ht have heea 
seen entenng a meai3k*ltan^ lunise iu one 
of the narrow streetpeif Vktma. Before he 
dosed tlie door, fhe sodhd of a sharp female 
voice, speaking in shtitl aooentsy was qmte 
audible to the paswttrJby- Aa the person 
who entered Asta^ed the stake t6 bietar^ 
lags# was graefW V * <‘onti'iiaano« of 
^e eahie radody mwn the hp* nf a prettp 
hat dressed yonhg woman» who 

mod at the door <^the only aptanent that 
seema*#ttrmshed* 

**A wett^ meet bt all she «s- 
olliitaw <^Here the prktem have beeh 
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my &tl3i«f^ a lEiair-dresaer— lie gwe 
ye«i bM<^ #1j©» you had nothii^g hu%yoxf 
gaMt and el^Ught? — Tdien TouTbad m % 
inhad a»d wmte fQX want;-<?f eoaltao weapffli 
ymf Tea, in spite boa»M|^h;ii 

and t1ie|>rahiee jaameived^yon vere lo^ead 
to <Mwe t0him|i>rhc^J^ 

«aS4 ber 

hnl&hand, maantn^y. 

daj^ter^ who had xa^beed 
half the gallanle In Tiehaar.^-*^ whqtn half- 
a-doaeh aeiplihe-mahe^ fl|>p7entiae» went 
ttiad, ^«a»M»nd he not a 3l|d>t te 
expect yom wonld diess hen ae well ae ^e 
had hac« |^4tt hoine« and that ehe should 
have servants to wait upon hm as in her 
fatheir*s house f £pe realising of bU hopes 

and $i$mm favounte ohild — pis 

niise^le h>dgiiKg» h^s a Saw pence a 
day p ha^ us jl*oiat starve 
^‘Ton should not rUproabh ute, Kassy, 
Have! n<)ft 'trorhed htbassantly #l my 
healP has gbssn wsffi And if Axrtnne is 
still ihexaeahla-^*-^” 

^ Afa, Per© it is» foHunelt-^as if fortune 
did not always wah^ like a haudmiddi upon 
xndust^ina proper^saHIngl ^ To(}r patrons 
may amnire and d^plaud; hut they ^^1 not 
pay; andyet ytm^^i^pd^uway youx}^a 
in Pis ungrateM qie<^»p«tSbn. X tell you, 
Joseph,. Unusie }■« nc^'til^lhha^** 

**Alasr’ sighed dreamed 

of fame.” 

•* Fame-r-pshawl And what were that 
worth if you had lit would fame cloPe 
yon or ohaa^M^these wretched walls tp a 
pahma|^ for once, and give up 

HenTalSpSwas heard at the doox^snd 
Pe wife, wiP exclamations of tmpaitieuoe, 
fiottuoed away* uiifertupate artist 

threw hiwseit'pn a seat, and leaned his head 
on a tahfe poyerad wiP notes of muwo^ 
worke of hw own, begun at various tunes* 
which Want of healP,. eaergw or spirsfa, had 
pevdntedhlml^Umi^Btpleti^ ^a/>l^irely 
Imd he yudded^ipself ta4m|^ Pat 

he did not isftov%4pr(m whim the daer^wuedy 
PI the sound /jf a weH^known yoicp ulose 
at his side spnfed him feoni hfe 
reverie* ^ 

«^lSoWnow»Hay4ai what Is Pe matter, 
ray hoy 

Ihe speaker was an old nmn> shabbily 
dressed, %ot with Something Walking and 
even commandhig p his nohsfe features, 


iEis large, dark# flashing *yos, his olive 
oan^dsuion and Pe otuPmr of his feqe be-* 
Jpn a native of a slime Pan 

t^Ofi^kermimy* 

lU^ sprangnp and welumed him wiP 
a O^rmal embraee* ^ ^ 

^Awdyhan, my dsap Borpora> did yon 

retuimP VtoaaP m appd* 

mi wfitet core 
vfsa to mi you out howi Is^this? I 
fludimth$usudpi^>iu>dgl^^ vihere 
are fmt auititsr’ 

4 Siurmured Pa s^poser, and 
dropped his ayes m Pe floor- IBs visitor 
re^Med him wiP a look of aflbctionate 
intemt, 

These U ampePIng mom m this Pan 
there eug^t to be, Pid he, at laugP 
^Xouarenotricdb as hut soyou weie 
not when we last narta^^nor when I first 
found ^in P^ yeuwd^skitmsted feiend, 
pe kind oompapkm of a fNble old man — 
a genius such as Germany might well be 
proud of. Then you wmpe buoyant* full of 
enthusiasm for art, mad of hope for the 
fhture.*’ , 

^ Alas.!'’ replied l^ydn, ^ I was too san- 
guine. I judged more fewuurably of my^ 

" Did I not say you W^d^^^d to some- 
thing great f” 

“ Tour feiendPip x^ht deoeiv© you.” 

** And think you I had lost my judgment 
because I am oldf-^*^ aia a fool, to be 
blinded by partiality#” 

** Nay, deaf PorporsM—^” 

** Or Pat,baoause you were fein to *i©rvc 
me like a ls^u<yfeem pure love, I rewarded 
you w*iP flattering lien^ pf” 

^ Friend, you mistake me. % kisow yon 
p be just and caudld'^yet I feel that i 
Pall never y<mr iind encourago- 

mant. I have isuled UHypuP ia pawang 
away in vuin. Ihave no hearb to bear up 
figa&st the orushlag hsmf of poverty— I 
succumb,” 

** You havjBdost,Paa, youtfeveofemrart t” 

"Jfot Pp yowr ydji^hla lUi^Mms, 

dfttr mmm* pp0ned?k> me, ferms Pe 
only Wi^h|t »«pot an my life. Oh, pat I 


-^-^-and givltkg way P the anguish* of bis 
heart, burnt #airs« ^ 

Corpora shook hfehead, And war^-Il^m 





for t fern im»!KiK^. At | ^ii 


« 4 ]M»i>iontoe; 

been the oj^a |)#^er*i^ I t!be If 

the or^ 

b\ lee^^bnft 1 IS^M 

myyelf to trav«»li t wa» tlwib ’Wasi>bii|^MSllM tb 

AbncNfAt oi; ! o<ma0i0M«if 0* I Sii Joi 
330 ^ J. ’ imd ^iiM» mwy 4 




** Ah^ f&tvta wiw a bfinitlttiliitr bifi%d tbe 
youttg oosihpo^fiKi^ lookuttf # i#itb kispdfii^ 
eyes* * ^ 

** The Saiton ^outt,” con^Imied INrori^, 
<<whit^ ^iaeH>et hbet^l 

protidciioh ^ inGK^eal art| ofl^HMiilline 
direction of tStitt dw^ imd of tbd^^tlMnitre tft 
Dresden. EvobtM 
lessons — in «h4itt)<n^ sttO^ls^^ «0 
that I awsJk^^d th^jedloo^y 
self” 

'' Thftt vfBA k gvomi tSritiniph s<al}>** ob- 
served Haydn, smtiiliin' 

** So I tiioug:ht$ «zd fitiU greater 'v^ti 1 
odnsod a ptlpii of mlhn^ thd young Ithllaii 
Meiigotti, to di^te tlin ]>olm of sot\g wf^ 
the enchantress Faustto^^oy# to boar it 
aa>ay upon tnore^itbnit^onn<^oooabkm All 
this you know, and hOw I roturnod to bbn- 
don upon the myltnlKniii of itfhatectrs m 
Itiilwtn inxteie.*' 

** Where yott^riyjB^led Httadeir^ edid 
Uaydn^ enthnkuuindoaHf v 

Ahf that was thn twining $K>!at ib my 



his sp]( ndid poWers ^ thn*fffbrt of assuring 
♦ Fanstnift n<»Uom,b 0 rn at 'Janice to, 1100, ’wa# 


great! ^lpd|»gjalo 5 w^l«ti»sA 4 Jhfi apj»#wiid 
on the siAffe it md. W m niaws her,aww^ 
vas «ft itrettt that, « FlomieA afeisdaj was tub 
in het honour, and it was said that Hm ^godiy 
invnUdp ^ Ih^hetw W p6t- 


ehatnwd by ^he Mhnesa, tMnMue mtd 4 
other TOioc, by ^ha gysoeailA 
execution, so that she^iiM 
It WAS at tiondon she msi the 
Who ebjewedwWi^ 

tiuA «nnUed Btmkind m ifM (^d 
MWiBn, Uheiu she hmthe tS i|v% 


rsyrMt<$s>ntud hii^ei^alD^ 

yt$ ginMesfft, bs 6 

thbr refugee «e^ 

-the t eot dhyytdi^ f» 


m. *9 M,j vywuaiawr n^^issiessr— 

donno^isann afthlanded^ ^ wae di^*- 
wnralod*- U bw i 1 bn«s my awval 
on hia oi^ ewnd* I txnir^Qibd sa^^red 

« And intyrjrdjpflted bld« auditor, 

i^NviU hve--|Miided me for tnyingso— when 
your theatrlcu}nothj^tHdt!<»)N} naveceasod tb 
ejyot^dva’ilfikd -pomlarfty.*^ 

w wt^eii b«y rathey— 
for such, Uysacied 

rntniMiBUdefhil thSm^wm^vw and carry mv 
name to posteri|$^^rl|fta^ in suclt 
is less mutably bt You sea 

now, dear flhydn,” he '»fow a 

pause, <ifor whtil hav&live^NttllSfodured, 
I Wi(w tfooe renowned imd wnrff^y^whnjt 
did pToS|>etity brfogtnef !Envy, discontent^ 
rt^lYirip, ’'diisappolnttnewtl And did art 
ffonrish t0fm InxtiriEfotlT on subh a eoi{f 


wifhln mfl to ia^e it. I repine when 1 Wfc 
b^fiei: bh thbfee yeurs,'^ 

Tour* ^•epyirted Ha^idn, enrprtied- 
Wbttlil yon Itno’^ to j^k»d i cm 
look Wi with eell^apmobStioin, with 
tlia^Skfofoaes? To'the m #W>(y tm\y 
ye^ s to the ^trugglb mtg ideal «f 

to the 

eelf-'ibrgetfol»oss imt ea^f the glo- 


»^ 5 S’ 


4MK74JSW WV W* ws-iasv i^a»vv s | ww 

WMona df nMlihK>d'y impure and selfiJ^h 
amWtion had ^dad ifway 5 whep the sow 
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had »bal«*n off sorno of liOr fhtteM, and 
ronwwl herfccli to u j)<^i<*eptioa of the {‘ter* 
xmh tho prfhet, the divino ; wheu I txaftomo 
0o*^eoiou» or the vanity of o^Jthly 

Jjope-^ and eatchly escelteuee!, but at the 
titno avfraketiod to l^je revelation of 
that vehich oannot dte,! 

V’'ou sec uie now, pventy^three yo^r» 
old, and too poor to eomiOand even a 
hheltor for tlie few dave that yet remain to 
Jiie in this world. 1 have lost the splendid 
hjmo I onoe poHsossed ; 1 have lost the 
riches that were mine ; I have loft the 
power to will even a eoinpeioncc l)y my 
oa'n labours ; but I have mf lost my pae- 
ftion for Our pflorioiis nmstc, tier eujo;^ ment 
of th(» reward, more precious than gold, she 
bestows on her Votaries^ nOr nrycojiiidohce 
in Heaven. And you, at twent\ -seven, yon 
— more greatly endow ed*-4Ji,o whom the 
world ib open— 'yOH despair* Are yon 
worthy to Bueceod, 0 man of Ijttl* faith?” 

friend — ^mv Iwinefarfoi cried the 
\o\mg luUsiciaTi, clasping las hands tNith 
deep oittoiioji. 

Cast M WAV youi honda ; cut and lend, 
if 3 our \erv 'flesh fa torn in the clioit ; and 
the ground once spurned, you are free, 
(yone, I am pledged for ^mnr sui'cc'-s — for 
if von do not rise, I am no prophet I What 
have yon l»©en doing and ho turned on or 
1 ipidly the mn-rical notes that lay on the 
t iblc. ^‘Ilere. whut is this — a symphony? 
riav it for me, if you please,” 

8«> '•aydug, w ith a gentle force he led Iiin 
ymung fnend to^ the piano, and Haj^dn played 
fioin the piece he had nearly vompleted. 

Ah, this ib eSeoUerl, admiraole J ’ cried 
Por|f»ora^ when he mie from th^ Instntmeut. 

I’his auita mo exactly^ And you could 
despair while eooh power remained to you! 
When can yon finish this? for 1 must iiave 
it at once.'' 

To-morrow, if you answered the 

coinposet, more nheerhilly. 

To-morroV, then ; and yoli tnuat Work 
to-night. 1 see yon are ndrvous and fever- 
ish ; hut seisie tl»e happy thought while it 
In es —once gone, youhave no oord to <lraw 
it hack. I will go aftd <ffdor you a physi- 
cian —not a word of retfei«mstran<‘ 0 -*-lie will 
iwmje to-niorrow morning*^ how madly 
your pulse throhs— imd when your work is 
done, yon may restT Adieu for the pre- 
sent;"' and pre«siug his young friend’s 
hands, the eccentric hut benevolent old 


man departed) lending Htiydn full of m w 
bis bosom fired with real to 
Struggle Agifiinst adverse fortune. In sue h 
mhfKft decs the spiritual clmmpion wn-stle 
with the powers of the abyss, atiif mightily 
prevail* 

Wlim Haydn, late that night, threw 
himself mt bis lv)d, weary, ill, sind ex- 
hausted, bis frame racked with the pains 
oflhver, after having worked for hour^ m 
the Jiiidst ot rcproncbiH from liCr who ought 
to have lightened his task hy her Svm- 
])athy, ho had oeconipUsbed tblr fir<d of an 
order of works destined to endear hJs ninue 
to oil eueeeoding time. Who that listened 
to its clear atid heautithh melody, eoiild 
have divined that fueb a pvo<lttotion had 
h(j«n uToiigiit out in the gh»am of dc^pon- 
deney, jvoverty, and disease? 

Wliilo tho urtlst lay on a sick bod, 
attondod only by the few Mends wliom 
<omi>us'4ion, more than admiration f»l hi 
I genms, culled to his vide, and forgotten b\ 
the great and gav to "whose aTmiscmont so 
m.int 3 ears of bis life had boon devot(‘d, a 
hriUiant f6te wm given by Count kTorfyin, 
an Austrian noblmnau of immense w cidth 
and influence, at which the most distiti- 
guishod individuals in Vienna 'wercprovtnt 
The musical entcrtaimnciits given b^^^ThcHr 
lavurious patrons of the arts wei'o, at th.u 
time, find for some yeats after, the 
splendid in Eurojw', for the most exaluy] 
genius was enlisted in their service; and 
tnhnt, »s in all ages, was often Fain t<,> do 
liomuge to riohos and poM er. 

Whon the coctoert wa» over, Prinn 
Anthony Esterhaaj^ expressed the plea sun 
be bad received, and bis obUgatious to tlic 
noble host. ** (Jhief among your raagni 
fiirent novehic^,” goidhe, the new sym- 
phouy, St. Karia. One docs not hear evcr\ 
dayjittch music. Who is the composer*'^" 

The Count referred to onO of his Mend'' 
The answer woe-"'" Josejib Haydn.” 

X have heard hte quartette^— he is no 
common artifit. Is be in your* fecrvioe, 
Count 

" He hae heen employed hy me.” 

^*Wlth yotir good leave, he shall lx 
transferred to otwa ; and I shall take ran 
be has no reason to regret the change. Let 
him he presented ifo us.** 

There wee n murmur among the an- 
dience, and a movement, but the coitipt^jr 
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<li(l TiQt a])pear ; and pro9en1d^^ witfrd wafi 
Ijroiigbt to his Highiioss young 

maa on -whom he intended to ttonfet so 
great m houQur >^ii*s detained at home by 
Indispobition* 

So, lot liim be brought to me wn 
he recovei^ he sT-ialt eater my service— I 
like his wyttipKoiiy vastly. i oar pardon, 
Count, fbi we^illrdb youof your bc^twon.’^ 

And the great prinoct, havmg deeidtjd the 
destiny of a greater man than himseli^ 
\unH*d to tliose who surronnded him to 
speak of other mattets. 

News of the change^ in his fortune was 
Inonglrfto ttaydii by his friend Porpora: 
and so renovating was the effect of hope, 
tbj^ he was stroug enough on the foUos\ing 
day to pay his respects to his illustrious 
patron. Anoompauiod by a friend -wiio 
offered to introduce him, Haydn drew near 
tlic dwelling of the prince, and was so for- 
tiniate as to find admittance Hts High- 
ness was with some friends, but would 
sfic the courpoaer j aiicf be vros conducted 
through a splciulid s,a|tc of rooms to the 
apartniont where tlic proud head of tlie 
Ksterbaasys deigned to receive an almost 
nameless ertwt. What wonder thut Haydn 
blushed and faltered as he epproQche<l this 
inipcrsiination, as ha felt it, of human 
grande ur ? 

The priucc, iu the splendid array suited 
to hi« rank, glanced somewhat < urelessly at 
tlie slight hgure that stood before him, and 
said, as lie was pfeaeiitod— Is thi<!, then, 
the composer of the music I lieard last 
night?’’ , 

^ Tills ig Haydn,” was the 

n'ply, 

** So^a Moot?, I should judge by his dark 
comploxioii.”^ 

The composer bowed iu some embacrasa- 
monL 

" And you write such mUsic'? Ton look 
not like it, by my foith ! E^ydll— I re- 
lolleit the name; add X remember hear- 
ing, too, that you were net well paid for 
y oui l.il^ura, ehf ’* 

1 Jiave not been forlamte, your High- 
ness — 

‘^Wliy have you not applied ta me 
hefoic?^ 


« This intfli’iicw, but littic vftHed in the cir^ 

ennistanci^, 4& related sevend at Haydn's 


‘^Frihpe, coul^ not presurpe to 
think— 

"Ehf WeH, yog Jthaft have no ieaf«bii 
to complain of my wvipc- Hy *«*( rctary 
shall hx yowp aappciiiBstmoote^^ and mime 
whatever else you ^l^re* Hhdansitftud uic, 
for all of year profoaaiOn ffnd hbeial. 
Now then, sir Hour, yph may go -i diui let 
it be your first Ckire topro-videyottrsell with 
a new coet, a wig and bUMJkles, and hecU 
t%you;; shoes. ^ will have you''JT^»pc< table 
hi appearance as weU ae in talatJtte 5 so kt 
me have no more of shably pcofossowa. 
And do your bast to recruit in flesh— ’twill 
add to stature, and to |M»hev^ yout 
olive witb a sliade of the ruddy. 8n<h 
spindle masters would ha awnlking dih- 
credii to our larder, which k truly a spend- 
thrift one."’ 

So laying, fsrith a laugh, the hiiughty 
nobleman dismissed his new depeudeut. 
The artist chafed not at the imperious tope 
of pati'onage, for be felt not yet the bupe- 
riority of his own vocation- It was the 
bondage-time of genius; the wings wore 
noj; yet grown which w<re to bear hm 
spirit up, when it h» >oded over a lu w 
world. 

The life which Haydn led in the sulto 
of Prince Esterhozy, to which service he 
was permanently atracLeii by Nicholas, the 
suceesttpr of Anthony, in the quqjitv ot 
chapel-mastcr, was one so easy, that, sa\ s 
hi^ biogropliw, it miglrt have proved faial 
to an artist more inclined to Iukuij and 
p^caeuw, or ICbS diwoted to his art and tlic 
love of glory. Now, for the first tini« re- 
lieved from care for the future, he wits enu- 
blad to y icld to the impulse of bis gi-ijinh, 
and create workv worthy of the name - 
works not only pleasing to himself and hw 
patron^ but which gradually extended Ins 
fame over all the countries of £luroi>e. 

On the evening of a day hi the Vugintirttg 
of April, 1809, hU the lovers of art in Y iciiiia 
were assembled in the tlueatre to witness the 
pmfnrmauce of tlie oratorio of the 
tiou-^ The cnh'rtaipmevit had been gh on in 
honour of the com^isar of that; noble ^Ul 1 k, 
the illustrious Eu^dn, V his ,puirurous 
irkndb and admirers^ He had bwn 
from G umpeudoiff hisretrcatln the sul au l>s, 
^be cottage suxTOunded by a little gnidcn, 
whUh he had purchased after hk r<.tiie- 
ment from th^ Keterhajty service, and uhere 
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he Imd the last years of las Kfe-^o 
he ^reseat at thi^^ species of trmtnfA* Three 
hundred mngidans asaieted at the perform** 
ance« Tlio audieuce rose m mueep, aad 
jj^eted with raptureme ^pplaaee tlie 
Ikalred man, who, led forward fay the most; 
(Ijstingntahed Aohlee of the city, was con*- 
dn<*te<l to tile place of bothoar. There seated, 
with princesses at his hand, faeauty 
Mailing upon hixa^ the cantre of a circle d( 
fjobility, tha observed and admirei^ 4if 
the object of the aedamations of thonsaTids^ 

who would not have said that Haydn had 
reached thc suitoit of fanpian greatness^ 
and had more than realised the proudest 
visions of hia youth ? Hia serene coonte- 
ii<4f>oe, his clear «ye> Im ak of dignified 
self-posanssioti, idiowed that proeperUy liad 
not overcome him, faut that amid the smiles 
of Ibrtune he had not fitn-gotten the true 
excellence of man. 

I can never hear th» oratorio,” remarked 
one of his friends, wnom we shall call 
Manne], tp another heidde him, “without 
Tcjoreing ft*r the antlwr. None but a happy 
spirit could have oosBoeived*-*only a pure, 
open, trustful, buoyant soul could have pro- 
duced such a work« His j^fcnius, like the 
angels, is ever fresh and yonng.” - 

“I agree,” replied his friend, ^in your 
judgment of the mind of Haydni All tli« 
lijirmouy and grace of nature, in her mag- 
uificunt and beautitnl forms, in her varied 
Hie, breatho iu his moaic. But I Ifike some- 
tiling deeper, evou,if it be gloomy. There 
i*. a hidden life, which the outward only 
represents; a deepTozoe, Uie echo that 
which we hear. The poet, the musietaai, 
should interpret and ifeveal wliat the ordi- 
nfliy mind does not receive.” 

“ Beethoveu^a evj|apho&ie«i> then, will 

please you better 

“ 1 acknawledgef that X am more satisfied 
with theth» t»r rather 1 am not satisfied, 
w'-fajch is m^isely what Iwanh The ioim- 
iiigs of a human soul afe after theiaeffithm, 
the unfathomable; and to aWaheu 
lonrgiugs is thahtghest triumph tit the artist. 
We arc to be Jifred above the joys of earth ; 
out of this ennny atmospheto, whore iaroes 
wave sn4 hlrds fiy, thon^ We rise into a 
region of cloud and storm, ehilly and dark 
and teirihl©;* 

w You are more of a philosopher than I j 
am/ returned Mimnel, laughing. “You | 
may find oonsniktion fer your clouds and j 


siorins in the thought ihat yoti aroi^nearer 
; but me the gmual warmth of 
a heart imbued with love m simple nature. 
1 WiU velim^uish ynar loftier ideal fer the 
beititty and blessing of realifcyt and the 
Trving present. For this r^aetfu fas Haydji, 

I ms free, bright, ohUd^Iike, hoaltifiiil 
I spirit^ hatblii^ itself in enjoyment, so dear 
; to me. S desire nothing when I l^ai his 
I music ; i no apprehenexon ; X ash fiir 
I no mfracles. 1 drink kn tlu* bliss fft' actual 
I Ufe/ and tlmnk Hemren for its rich beetow'- 
I lueuts.’^ 

I “1 tliought our mat ocrwiw^er, on tlic 
j verge of Hie, would Im VC luohud be vend iu 
I his last work,*’ said the otlm, thought fttl 1 a ; 

[ bat I «ee plainly he will writano more.” 

“He has done enough, and now wc arc 
ruadv fiw the farewell of Ilaydn.” 

“ The farewell If ” 

i IHd you ne\ er hear the etovy f I ha\ c 
! heurd him tell it often wyself. It eoneern*. 

‘ one of his lossi nelebtwted sym^dioiuch 
' The oocti<don wea :---AiwMQg thomml- 
! cians attacdied tc« service of Prime 
' Esterhazy, wciu severoi who, daring lii> 
sojourn up(m his estates, were obliged to 
leuAre their tainiU&s<rtTienii&. At one time 
his Highness prolonged his stay at the 
palace oonHidcraUy beyoodthe usual period. 
The dierousolate Kufibimds untreated Haydn 
to become theKint«rpi*et«r of tb^ wishes. 
Thus the idea etam to l»m> of composing a 
6ym}>hony in which ekeh tnaKrvxneDt ceased 
4me afror'the other. Me added> at tlie clo^e 
of every part, the dkei't>on,>^her& the light 
is ext-inguished.’ Each murioian, in hi^ 
tuna, luae, put out hie oandlej rolled np his 
notes, and went away. This pantomime 
had the deefared efiect ; tli# next morning 
the Prince «ave orders for their return to 
the capital. 

“An amiable thonglit! I have heard 
something of it before.” 

“Another story he used to tell us of 
the origin of hb Turkish or InilitaTy sym- 
phony. Vosn know the high appreeintum 
he mot in his visits Euglapd ? 

“Whoitt, he maintains^ he acquired his 
contlitotrtal fiiine— ‘Os wa Gennans could 
net ptoiOpBinoa im Ms twerits till they hud 
been admbM byribe X^ondoners.” 

“True ; Imt notwithstanding the piai^^ 
and homage he rens^ved, he eoald not pre- 
vent the enthuriaatio audience from falling 
asleep during the^perfermaiice of hlsduwa'* 
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pf>sition^*. It occuired to hii» to devise a ! 
kind of ingenious revenge*. In this piece, ' 
while the current is gliding softly, and 
slunaber beginning to Steal over the senses 
of liis auditors, a sudden and unexpected 
hunt of martial music, tremendous as a 
tliunder peal, startles the surpriaed skepers 
into VO attention. 1 Should like to have 
eoeu the h*thargiodsUndera, with their eyes 
and mouths throwti open by sudi an un- 
looked-fhr shock !’* 

Hero a stop was suddenly put to the con- 
versation by tlio comthencement of the per- 
formajicC, The Creation, ** the first of 
n.iydn^s oratorios, was regarded as bis 
gr(iate$t woi-k, aud had often elicited the 
most hcartfel t applause. Now that the aged 
and hotmured composer was present, prof 
bably for the last time to hear it, an emotion 
too deep fiir utterance seemed to pervade 
the vast audience. The feeling was too 
reverential to be cxpiNiSSed by the ordinary 
tokens of pleasure. It seemed if every 
eye in the assembly was fixed on the calm, 
noble face of tlie venerated artist ; as if 
every heart befit with love ibr him ; as if 
all feared to break the spell of bushed and 
hedy silence. Then came, like a succession 
of heavenly melodies, the music of the 

Creation,” ami ^ listeners felt os if 
transported back to me infancy of the world. 

At the words, fAens be lights emd 
there taar light, ^ when idl the instruments 
wero uiiitoa in on^ full burst of gorgeous 
barnrony, emoHou ^seemed to shake the 
whole frame of the aged man. Jlis pale 
ftice crimsoned ; his bosom heaved opuval- 
sivcl> ; he raised his eyes, streaming with 
toars, towards Heaven, and Itftuig upwards 
jiis trembling hands, exclaimed**-rlu 0 voice 
audible in the pause of the nm&lc— .^Not 
unto mo — not unto me — ^but tmto Thy name 
be all the glory, 0 Lord.” 

From this moment Itnydn lost the calm- 
noss and serenity that had marked the 
expression of his coitntenance. The verv 
depths of hi^ heart had been stirred, and ill 
(^ould Ips wasted etrenglh sustain the tide 
of feeling. When tike superb chorus at Uie 
close of the second partanuounced the com- 
pletion of the work of creation, he could 
b.^ar the excitement no longer. . Assisted 
by the Prince's phyaiemn and several of his 
friends, he was carried from the theatre, 
pausing to give one last look of ^atitnde, 

^ ressed in his tearful eyes, to the orches- 


tra who d»ad so nobly executed Ids concep-f 
tion, and flowed by the lengthened plaudits 
of the speotfttpm* who felt that they were 
never to hkok up<m his lboA«g&iu* 

Some weeks after tluaunOorronce, Manuel , 
who had sent to inquire after the health of 
his infirm old iBend, received ftom him a 
dard on which ,he had writtot^ to^ notes of 
music, the words expressive nf define, 
My btrengtlk Is gone.” « Buydxi woe in the 
habit of sanding about these cards, but his 
increased feobleness was evidegot in the 
handwriting of this § and Manuel lost no 
time in hosieqiug to him. There, in his 
quiet eottage> around which rolkd the thun- 
oers of war, terrifying others but not him. 
eat the venerable eompr>aer. His desk stood 
on one side, on the other his piano, and be 
looked as if he would neverr approach eitlier 
again* But he erniled, and held out his 
hand to greet his friend. 

«Many a time,” he munnored, “you 
have cheered my solitude, and now you 
come to see tlie (fid man die.” 

“ Speak not thus, my dear friend,” cried 
Manuel, grieved to the heart; “you will 
recover.** 

“But not here,” answered Haydn, and 
pointed upwords. 

He tlieu made BigUs to one of his atten- 
dants to open the desk and reach him a roll 
of papers* From these he took one and 
gave it to his friend. It wos inscribed in lus 
own hand — “ Catalogue of all my musiciil 
compositions, which I con remember, from 
my eighteonih year* TieUna, dth Decem- 
ber, 1805.” Manuel, os he read it, uuder- 
sto^ the mute prelfBUro of his ft-iend’-s hand, 
and sighed docpiy. That hand would pevar 
trace another note* 

'^‘Better thus,” aaid Haydn softly, “ than 
a lingering old age of cars, disease, perhaps 
poverty 1 No-^I am happy. 1 have lived 
not in vain ; I have accomplished idy 
destiny; T have done good, lam ready for 
thy cull, 0 Master ! ” 

A long silence followed, for the aged man 
was wrapt in devotion. At length he asked 
to be supported to his piano; It opened, 
and as hib trembling fiugers touched the 
keys, an expression of rapture kindled lit 
his eyes. The music that answered to hia 
touch si'cmed the music of iMphatiou. But 
it gradually faded away; the flush gave 
plar'e to a deadly palontoa ; and while his 
fingers still reste^ on the keys, he sank 
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back intotbo anus of hit frieinl, and 
bi'cathed oat bis pnrtin^^ spirit. It purtMcd 
as iu a happy sti’ain of melody ! 

Priucc Ksttrbtwy did honour to the 
meiuoiy of hift departed friOJtd b\ the papfe- 
Ant of funeral cormnomes. ITis roraains 
were transported to EihenatSdt, in Hungary, 
and ])laced in the Franpl-scan v|iirU. The 
Print'o iil>o p»rchU6(3d, at a'liigh price, all 
bi'^ book*, and maniwmpta, and tb<j jaume- 
rou*. medala ho bad obtained. But his 
iatoe belongs to thft ^vorld ; and in all betirtn 
soiiMble to the natude bf tmtb and nathro, is 
toii*,oci aied the inenibry of Bmi>x. 


A ROYAL HOnSEHOIiB ROLL. 

A very intei’Gstiug doenment has been re- 
eentl V discovered in the PnblicRecord Office. 
JohnOf Brabant, afterwards Duhe of Xha- 
Imut, burnamod the Peaceful, spent a great 
part of hib youth at tlic Fnglibli court, ami 
married On the 2nd of Jiuiuary, 1294, M^uT'- 
garct, fifth daughter of Edward L, by 
Eleanor of Castile. The doouroeut in ques- 
tion is the'* llouflcfcold Roll” of this prince; 
it rofors to the M»ars 1292 and 1293, and 
affords many curious illustratioris of do- 
mestic luaxmer^. 

Prince John sceras to have had a strong 
paasiou tor tournaments, if o may judge 
from the number at which be is recorded 
to ba\o been presont. Wo may observe, 
that his father, John the Firsts jDuko of 
Brabant, was celebrated among liis con- 
temporaries for his skin in military ox- 
evreises; and, indeed, lest hib life at a 
tournament, held ou oocajiion of the rnar- 
nage of Henry, Comte de Bar, in 1294. 

It was he,'* Siiy s ua old writer, ** who first 
ostablifabed the custom that a prince or 
lord, however great, could bring but two 
valets to tt tourn.iy, to the end that thereby 
kn)ght6 of lower degree might have xi bettor 
rqipturtunity of cxendsing tbemsohes at 
anus.” C)n December Sipth, Prince John 
attended a toumament at Wjsrwick. tie 
then wcnl to another at Wolverhampton, 
in which two of his destriers, or chargers, 
w*eic severely hurt, and laid up for twenty 
days, costing for Attendance fifteicn shJUmgs. 
Auotlier touruj-nicht being proclaiuied at 
ROyaton iu April. Penant, Piinoe John’s 
man, was sent to Dunstable to seek two of 
his master’s chargers, and to lead them 


thither. On am\ing at the toamament, 
the Prince found he had lo'jt one of bis 
falcons, whereupon a messengei was dis- 
patched to tlie’sheriff of' Noriblk, enjoining 
him to weai'ch for it. This toumament was 
foflou*ed by another at^* Orooudcii,” iii the 
s^e UUmtb. To thi$ also Prince John 
wont; nud tliore it> an item repairing 
the saddle juid bridle of one of las chargers, 
ami its head-stall, amounting to I3d. At 
this tournament a little incident occurred 
wliich ib, noted in the Roll. The king’s 
daughters, ^\lio were present, to one of 
whrtpi, Margaret, John was ofliAnced, gavt, 
in his pi'cscnce, « to a poor minstud 
toward* buying him a gown or robes, rmd 
tljereupon the Princo gave him 3s- 
^ The !U‘connt, wbSeh wija written by one 
of the Prince’s foreign Attondaiits, Richard 
de Louthorhurg, gives many other cunous 
ifeiub. Thus, in the earliest portion of tlie 
Roll under the datO’ of the 2Shid JSfovember, 
1292, the scribe records tlm paymint of 
7<1. for "securing John’s (the Prince is 
referred to throughout tlie document by 
the familuir name of Joluv)^ chamber iu 
Bviwuk Castle m gainst the tidu-'* -At this 
time he was on ins road to join the kmg 
in Scotland. From Berwick the Prinw 
weuc to Xioxhnrgh, "to tfie ladies,” a* tlw 
■writor notes — namely, see the English 

princesses then sojourning there, Frc»m 
Roxburgh bo proceeded to Ledburgh, where 
it is noted bo losit !^2d. ih a shooting- 
match, and paid 134- ftff furbishing hie 
sword and helmet ; ho paid also 9<1. for tlu* 
biro of a hackney wltich iaought hri " night- 
gown”^fh*m Berwick. The Prince appears 
to have lioen choice in regard to linen, as 
he had two linen shirts made for him at 
Ely, tind a pair of sheets, w hich cost him 13d. 
tie left Sootlknd for the south some time be- 
fore CbristinaA-d[ay> a<» it is rocoided tluit 
"JohwV’ clothe* for that f(*stival werQ 
made ut Newcastle with silken-thiead, by 
Ilenry, his tailor. ^ At tlic same jilucc his 
accountant gave him 2s. to play at chess 
with, and bougitt him a do^ of gloves 
for 23d. . 

Among the misceftaneems Items occurring 
in the Roll, are thosa— 

For tluj purchase of two swords at Lon- 
don, 3s.; of hauberts and basinets, 2s- 9d-; 
for silver rings and thmijgs for the basinets, 
Is^ iSd.; for four poire of smidl4»piucs, 12d. 
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DAWN, « 

BY YB^^CIS BO»lN*0>^ * 

JIow floftU »prirt(|r» tfte tin*f to mcc t Ww iitifri) ’ 

And, ao I Ti>ai^s, the tlow^ret^ biU$li niB 
!ind, dhakisifr thfii ^Kiiinwu to the ftrouBd, 

Bt catht a tlntatioii fi orn^ tht ir acdtiitcd 
Oil oven aide the ineadone ri’^e M) (rdsh 
Vnd gti <iinl 3 i>a>ed, ft\ 1 1 could \ioll ni^h thllitfc 
vU the hi|;ht m>uio eldn trlbo had 

■ttroiko^ 

L I esh ear(Hi!thig Thi eartlh ^ mm loaf and lu dee 
In trcidbling globes ^ Aow^dtopa clu<)icrn)^ 
ha&ir, 

Ami, at theali|rht«^t to^uih, oam^dhhweiritMrdewa, 
sp ingiuig the girhMd Bttfii a, as if to thua 
i ivua here the faiues mvelled through the nlgUt, 
ind in theit ba^to to vanifah with the raoonjf 
J lull watery geioa t >ylika tbtfctr all fkfiulo 
Ihe Htieam Oomee murmuriug throagh the eiletMT 
fiolda, 

I ike mneic in a do«ei% and leaps on 
\s ti esh this nnmi as If it Just had loft 
Ite) luouuUun hO«h% ahd %ith. its ourvsnt boro 
home mcri) tale down to a lohclysiea. 

Along tlie banltB the giuooful poplars nod 
F iiml lai h like ft icnda , the s* lllow -trt «s 
< jlohs thtit long karea, and in the ( oOimg breeae, 
Btnrl gontly down, until tlwir hrauclM-s seeth 
1 0 kiM the lipplinir eurfkso, and thus make 
I In. 11 lUsUc toilet fO the o}>«ning dat 
No hounil but bOng is in the tranquil slues , 

Vnd there the lark, leirving his atill vmrm ntst, 
Skims through the airy%iBas Xn the fai L I'^t 
i he cold gray light perceptibly has wirmed 
Into a n< hot hue , tJit Jong black ilouds, 
i hat in the l>o<tqm of tho pight had sh xit, 

Have one h> one left md(lkiLl> the skies, 

Lake wai noi s a lost held , a single s^r, 

1 ikt a lom Watch-fire, gliiniuers IhrnwMle, 

1 heu vanishes tiwa) not yet tht stEut 
Unres Hliow his golden foruhead to the world,’"- 
Ab if, ere venturtug on hk fuU, bright eoutws, 

IXe wnuld hi St SOS what nuschiaf t^ long night 
Vnd ugly (heaius had dune , hut soon a gkaui 
uf Iwldci light shoots flora thu vratchfal host, 
Xkltrag tho dailv hon/oii with pnrte goldj, 

\nd, hki. a flaming corner, aii^als on 
1 he ti avc lling of Day. One raihirth raoro— 
ihe sun appears ros^endi nt like d god. 


THE LAMENT OF THE XRISH 

BY IHF HON H&8 BLACKWiOOnu 

hxttJn’ on the stile, Mary, 

W ht 1 0 we sat aide by Hidev 
On u blight May moyntn' Irnig hgo, 

Kon flrSt you were ray bridO 


• “SuHiratr’a Haj-OreatWi,'*^ pubUehed hj 
Picktr^. 


l^hecom easspiingm' ftresh trad ktHu, 

And The laik sang loud and 
And the led waneinfom Up, Mary, 

And the loye-Iqgfht Id yous eyfi» 

IhOiirmieis little ehuAilWd, Mary* 

^ hMiay k hriglit es vm* 

THie loud so% Mun m 
^nd the com «^n , 

But 1 imss the fKttIf hleep vf your baud, 

And tohr breath, wdrra op ra3 ehge^ 

And X still Icf ep listenin’ ibr the woM* 
lounbttrin^i^tnuy ^ 

'lie hut h stop down ypndigiy kaiie, 

And tho ehtra etauds 

The qhurob V!tkotf| wp wore 
1 sec the epire ftom here. 

But the gr ive-ynifd Xki{ betti eott, Mk* ' * 

Add raj step raighi^ait peat— 

For t'to hUd yon, daiWng,t dbwntp plopf 
w'ltk your bubj 0 ti joui hTuset. 

I’m Yoty lonply apW, Mary, 

Btor the poor imo no new ft^londa, 

Butvdh* they kvelAie bethur sfUl 
ihe fbw ora >ather sonde l 
And you lowre all I had, Mat^, 

Ml Mrasln’ and niy piide , 

Iheio’s nothiU’ left to cure fra now, 
fiinct ray poor Murj died* 

It Dill 8 we« the good brow heart, Marj, 

That stiu kept hoping bn, 

W hen the trust m Ood had left mj soul 
And raj arras’ young strength was goik , 

'J hei e was eomioit ever on ^nmr Up, 

And the land look on jrair brerW"- 
1 bless you, Mary, for that same., 

Xhough you canu^t imur me now. 

X thank, yog for the patknt Smile, 

M hen your heart was flt to bsNrak, 

When tht hunger para was gnawin’ there. 

And you hid it, for rag sake ' 

1 blc«iK Mju for the pleasaitt word, 

MThcn your heart w as sad and sra e — 

Oh’ I’ra thankful j on art gom., Murj, 

Where grief win't teach you mon t 
1 * 1*1 biddin' y^it a long farewell, 

Mt Mary'^^ind and tiuo t 
But ril not forget you, darhng ’ 

I« the lend I’m ffoin’ to 
ihtv sav thcie’s bread mid work for all, 

And the sun «hine» always tUtrt, 

Btttl’U not forget old Ireland, 

Wei e It fifty tiraca tu|) fair I 
And often rn ihost grand old woods 
I’ll Sit, find iihut VB0 eyas, 

And raj h( uit will tiayel back again 
lo tho place wheix MaryAUea,— 

And I'll think t see the UttH buie 
Will ro \\ L sat Hide by side, ' 

And tin sprmgln’ torn and lUt bilfehiM w morn, 
When Hint yen were my bride I 
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l*0%C!a<AlMr AM) rAPiRB-VACHJl, 


EXHIBITION OF 

JAPANESE ABTICIiES AT DXTBLIN. 

[«KCM»t» ABTt€LA<l 

Ti:iu«rim»irQxn objects of neivr-lj comparative 
rudeiuss to those of a more refined charac- 
ter, th.c attention of the visitor is drawn tp a 
case of porcclsin and japawneA ware, which 
displays in a romttijcable manner the hcanty 
and exeeljenceof those branches of industry 
in Japan. The case contains eighteen caps 
of the dijust i|uality of porcelain, And ftwr- 
teen cups of lacquered papier-inachd> the 
whole forty*two not weighing more than 
half an onnoe. The purity of the porcelain* 
the iorm and lightness of the cups, and the 
delicately impressed chatactcr of the 
coloUf^ed objects Upon thd eufface of each, 
indicate a petfection in this branch of mani- 
pulative art, to which w6 in Europe have 
no claim. The material of whhjh thej^ are 
composed is smgulUrly clear and uniform 
in its hody^and when hold up to the light, 
reflects an ohiectin fhe most perfect outHne 
and substance. The lacquered cups are 
equally -ight and tasteftil, and eadnbit all 


the excellence of touch and finish for which 
the Japanese are so famuns. The land- 
scapes, in colour, shudt^^ and outline, are Ai> 
vividly impress^ tmon lihe surface, and 
burnt in with as trumul n touch as though 
wore painted upon a canvas. 

The clock presents a enrioub feature when 
compared to those in use amongst ourselves, 
on the face, which is composed of metal, tlu 
hours and half-hours are indicated by tht 
same numbers^ the seides ficoiu one to twelve 
being upon eacb semicircle. The hand i= 
somewhat rude in (mnHtruction, hut the m- 
tezmal mcchauiem is similar to that in 
am oimst us some forty y cm s ago. The metal 
is wefl worked, and indicates that mechani- 
cal Bcictice has long been hnown to the Ja- 
panese. The CAUalesticks, the wto'vos for 
hoiUng Wiih small vcs«»els^ the shoes, the 
tea^tray^ laoquered, inlaid with pearl, and 
hnpasted with coloured landscapes, the 
varied Wthets, dt^es, and cup<^, me 

objects of shaguW beauty in this mauuf a( - 
tnee, and suggest, respectively, their sereial 
uses. The small table, with plates to hol d 
confectionery, is a commodious article ^d 
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is not m«ch improved upon, evou^ the 
present age, l)oiu^ botli in form and 
tonal slnkijagly similar to those in common 
use in Farie and elsewhere. The compass, 
in a box of lacquered were, is an interesting 
object, being danced like our own, and 
apparently tw delicate iisf its Oscillations; it 
renews, moreover^ the long-disputed ijues- 
tioii as to the priority of Inireftt^on. 

As all the artides In the Japanese odl- 
lection Ijear date of being tnoro than two 
c(‘iituries In the wssession of HoUai^d, we 
have a dehnitepmntto start ihom, its to the 
originality of the several branches of in- 
dustrial art employed upoh th^m, when 
compared to that of Europe And ehewhere. 
The printed cotton, for hatiMace, ^hich we 
have incidentally alluded to, as forming 
the lining of the 'waterproof coat, ftirhishes 
an instance of an early application of htock 
printiuig upon woven fateceu which mate- 
rially diminishes the industrial orminality 
of the western world* ,The fabric S some^ 
what coarsely woven. It is true, bat the 
figure of tbc block impressed upon it de- 
^ole^ that the Japanese must have attnined 
consid^^rable e?ccel3Utlee in the art Idng be- 
fore it Wits known In Europe. The omour, 
also, and Its mefbod of oomposition, in 
addition to its being laid ota olo^, Opens 
up ft wide field of suggestive inquiry a< to 


thA ihtfMSiral aM ohemical knowledge of 
those Who Jfilien again, the fact 

of graving m *#^4 which may be applied 
to so many bieunches Of manufacturing in- 
dnstiy, launches the refiective power ol the 
mind into the vast region of comparative 
excellence which the piiodUctive enterprise 
of the worid nsturally generates. But the 
printing upon the cotton denotes simply 
the infancy of the art when conmared to 
that upon a sllk-ctape robe, iSiere we 
have Specimens of block-mltting, iu One 
form or another, and of oolouiNimpriiiting, 
which^ for beauty, ^e, and exemtioii, are 
not surpassed, and farely equalled, by the 
choicest productions of Manchester or 
Alsace ; aUd to add to ihc marvel which 
the cacamination of the art produces, this 
singular eaccollencc of printing is effected 
upon an wiev^pn surface — for the undula- 
tiott* of craped falwJcs are much inferior 
fof ^c reception of form and colour to the 
more even surfkco which woven sHk and 
cotton present. Again, the colours are 
singulailj choice, subdued in tone, and ar- 
tistically contrasted^ the spmitton*^ gieen, 
in fact, may be denominated a new tint, 
Ibr wo have seen nothing like it, either in 
the piinting establishments of Mulhau^en or 
Ffimrose, iliiqnestionably the most ad- 
i^nc^d catablishmeuts in Europe for im- 


ExmBiTro^r of mfanesb arttcles m doblut. 


printing? colours upou fabrids. Wbero we | 
find delicately-toned colouta, Jfibd chemical | 
knowlcdi^e to produce tSs^m mtt&t lie io* 1 
tSamd ; and where cbemifttiw ie faff -ad- 
vanced, a kindred ^ 
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mineralogy — ia n<3ft far off, wbmh^ Uk« ite 
cognate aister, oarriea tl>e mind a link on- 
w Ards tbrougli the t bain of itifrrential in- 
telligence. From tliQ manufacture of ailk 
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and eotton, we^re led to a rarlety of art^ 
cles in ordinary use, many of which seem 
to itniicate a multiplarty of ’wants, and ^ 
e^bal multiplicity of industrial efforts to 


and all indioato the peculiarity of cn^^tom, 
the re6a0d And the nicely -id ivided 

condiHona of the peopha who require them, 
^he akmo may be applied, with 

the pwopriety, to the artificial birds, 

the tom aud aevcral oin.i- 
mefflttiti devioea ftir tSie Japanese 
ffdr 1<Bk» all of which demonstrate 
iudustty raitist liave j)ussh1 
ihrou^ mdny phaaep hc*forc n 
oicmld ^ifesafhly wive at ^ *t»or- 
“ffedaon reoitod hi producing these 
dhfojjht. we have tlie lizai d, 

the«aotulh» rabbit, tlte yonng 
puf^ the beetile, and $rin tla^ 
dniwitlhf Ihwhj, strikingly nnar- 
tOTptir owuj Jkmd, i«lthough 
^{eawnrjfldfy tj^resfitod in silken 
ooye4ngsi> evidcntlv of 

^e same genus, and mtl^t liv( 
upon Bimilat food, which partially ►*agguts 
the order and charaetei of the ph;yfc)ical 
world of Japan* 

j|The model of the Japaneso shnps, of tht 
^ Sinto Temple, or large Jost- 
I House, and ot' the several palan- 
quim, exhibit the ohai^a< ter and 
style of the jneclianical and ‘-true- 
toralabiUttos of this excl«‘'ivc emn- 
tUMUity. Viewed estlietically, tlicMc 
olyecU delineate tho poouliar h »- 
bite, cust^s^ «Ud climate oi tin 
country; and with a slight streUli 
of the imaghiutiou, Uic spectator 
may loUoMt the Japanese in Ins 
trading pursuitsi, m his religious devo- 
tions, and in his looomotho hahj- 





supply thoeo Wants. The nutmefohs'P^Tsfes, 
plpe^, pouches., and other objects of aimUai! 
cimvcnieuce,;fls?exainple,may he examined 
with fastruction and pleasure, foi they one 


as o^ur knowledge of both tho-<e 

Uatiorw admits nf a iihmpariaon, there are 
good groimd)t Ihr beliov&g that tJbo J.i- 
paueseare a nmre pure and distinct ra<« 
than that ^ China. In the u-^eful, and 
even in the iipe artSj, the Japanese are dt- 
cldedly st^nior to the Oluhese ; the draw - 
inga» pttintiu^> sketohes, and models of 
the former indicating a more *&dvanoed 
stagy of exceljenc® t^n those of tlie latter, 
espedially in perspective, in the mode* of 
imfrrintlng and blending colours upon 
woven fafecs, and in the h^re*< and l«nd- 
8cape$ upc^ the laeqyemd oljects. 


PRACTICAL lUSTRUCmoiIS IX THE AST OE pnOTOGS^PUT bSjt 


PKACTU’AL INfeTSDOTIONS lH THE 
AST UE paOTOO^SSillt- 

rBAFTe» n, 
tur Acnc^ oV lASfraKS. 

THr Bi.]*j»AcxxoN Of m iaK0mi 

iMuoBXMin TO vaoroGUAVJXhHth-^viX'^ 
thHmt Foum OF — vaucb of a 

— .^au oHNIvttAJl. ACliCWr 0F 
AM> TllLOIt\ OF Ac ^liO^ - JP]ElOF»BTir*| Olf 
LJ ’*181 S — THE lOBMAEXQN OF 1U4.OF0 ftV 
El M»Ea* 

36 } A ispte photogeupfi^F Bh0vldnmleratfti04 
tbE jn*uiciSpft tipu scljic’^ ^ 
pirntas is c^&tsseirtic^d, «.tid th^refom wa 
liiue it icdqiitsitt} to explauMi 

\ an oils phfUoniH'tta a« 8hnpl> as posAible, 
so that our tinsc k ntific rtadfers will be 
better enabled to keep pace with their more 
kiimcd inendH. 

37 Vi i have already become ac^cjuiilntiild 
with the leading pomt*< of the phenomena 
it iHi iition, and shall now ha-ve to oon-^ 
siloi the w^aetSSon of Jight by 

subject of stith. vast iioporttmoe to plioto- 
^lajibirs, that it Wilt ho necessary to de- 
A ote evtra space, to Its eliu idation, beoau^^e 
tin excellence and porloction of the results 
w i ohi utt, depend, iti a mt usxire, upon the 
refrtu tivc power of tHc leniiiofl, 

38 A Jons IS a tfansparertt body, pos- 

scsf^inaj th< pio^rtjrof hiot*eating or diim*^ 
inshing th^ n itWtf con-vcrgooco of tho ray» 
of light which pass thconglU Alt 

ti aiispno^ent media himug jpdBlIiad epheiri^ 
<al surfaces, are gdtieni% caUett 

the term lens bdng ongniatly l^M«d 
iiom tlicii resemtding It WztH 

39 There* ate imm 

lenses (] xg 15), roettltlng tlie 
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nation of plane and sphonci^ surfaeee, 
oathcr sepamtel;^ or conneetodly 1 Tlie 
spliei* or globe 2. Tb© double (*oavex, 
Wttndld 1)^ two cxtoinaily convex spheri- 


cal wiacei^ the radii ^ of winch rnky be 
equal or tl^eqnaJL 3 Thq phino-convex, 
in whidi one »« p3iW«> ohd the other 

oom^ex* 4m Th^ oonoove, m which 

both Burfaces afo oOnenvOf and *hojr tadn 
equals 5^ The plano-conoavc, 


[ on 


the other 

"-at-j ^ me- 



bj 

atid'V a 
•^km aar» 



atffiTi 

a 00 MPva;a ahldkia 

^ 'Sho mot tjr lenses of all 

may remembtnng 

the effects piodtaced bi^ prisms 31, 32 
33, 34, 35) 
A ray of light 
wh«m It IS re- 
fracted IS bent 
towaids the 
back of the 
pi ism, and 
we take two 
prisms and 
place th^Ir 
bases togHher (oS m Tig 17 f a -c e, 
5 c s), and then allow two parallel 
of %bt (m and ^ n) to Jhil upon 

* 3V FOdwiiQfal^ H) wanuOftKi- 

nan itae drawn tVom Its towards tta clr^- 
cumf’srente , thcreftae it’ft.tlie isdtus of the "phete 
of which ns Mutaees ta*m a part But if those 
Hurfaues differ, or do not have the Same eurvoa 
then the vadiaanfoaoh willsJsobbiateicnreAr 
jAcaftilsotalsiis 
l« lh» sW'ikht 
line 

thoesaitroofbom 
the sphe ri^ 
sur/aoG|s% which 
the lens is i^xn* 
ed In piano- 
ooncav^, and 
piano - eqavex 
fopst*, ^ axis 
i;» the pojyf^dt- 

^ within 

itscirenmftrenSf /Tie />pMt eimre (rf) U the 
patnt where the O^^ie misf^ we parallel: 
and the fftomru tcul emti» (r) w aho|ip^ wtinm^ 
on if* nxTiil hue w the centre pf the turvaturee 
of both XT'* swi f icoft A lens is fflud to ht exartlif 
or f»«h/ whan its optical centre is pitu* 
ated at a iKiint on its axi't cdUduy duifcaat from 
atoular paits of its imifaec m e>civ dmetian , if 
the lens IS not tndy centred, dDfrotB will npiiCur 
^tcred in their po#ibn wiita ’Wie lens is turned 
round pc iiiendteularl) ^ tto exits, 
i bo colled because it resembles little moon. 



am htrttt tlie cwitre of ouiy&tdra t(» ^pane 
fiw s of a ion* (a 6 ) Is t^s sttrfaoc within 

^ kAi.. Tfik^A jS>wAi liS^iaSi JiiUrt 
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them, ihe&e TJiys, after refiraotion, 
hunt towards tlio back of tlie pjjwu, wnl 
itit<irBect etwh other (at tbfe wiat 
Tberefoie if we iwiagiac a donofe ebnvex 
1^8 to bo formed of two prisms (such as 
are seeu in Fig 1,7), we shall, be better able 
to understand how £ay» 

to a focal noSpi Mfo lijieti tHf 

Korface of the lens* ^ ^ ^ 

41. Let ^ earner |toihA^ l^od 

with thehr ed|5©^ 


radiated was more distant* 5 Rrtys which 
IfTOceed from a point iu axis n^,arcr 



F%. 19. 

tiian4he principal focus diverge after ic- 
^olhm (as in rig. 20), so that the lens is 
no h»dger able to make the rays converge, 
or even merge p iralkl. 



in Fig. 18), and then let two parallel nys 
(to n) fall upon them. It will be found 
that tlie rajs diverge instead of converging, 
as they emerge from the book of tlie prisnif 
(as seen at^ as it passes through « & c, and y 
as it parses throu^i a d e). This expenment 
enable^ m to uimewtand how parallel rays 
are made to diverge by means of concave 
lenses, and bow divergent rays arerendired 
still more divergent hy the same means. 

42 €ofwisr lenses possess the following 
properties, which are deiwonsWated by the 
aid of tho law of refraction: — 1, Every* 
pnncipal ray which fh^is ppOit a convex 
lens of IiiUitod thu^kness, jjasiaaih^ugh st 
wMput altering Its c6ui ee. % Kaye porab* 
lei the of a doub^a hpnye^ lens, 
w|io9a surfaces have batir 4a4|nul tadius 
foot note to § 351); 4^ l^ught to a 
foous at a distance frean the o^ntte 

e<|ual tO'^e mdhis ofoArviai|t^>^% 

In a pli^cHOOuvex ^ wWfr w 
taice t»« ^padH»t of tto t«i^4dktiffiuo 
the Ipns. Jhc ibw m p^««l ^ 

called tTi^ ^^rmcipat Jeeeti ^nt (/*, Fig, 19) 
3 Hays diveiglng wim the jirincipal focus 
of a convex lens after redaction, become 
pttraJlel (as in Fig. 19). 4 If rays diverge 
from a point m the axis more distant than 
the p(*m<dpal foca% they converge after 
fraction^ and it will tlieu be fdtind that their 
point of uonvergencte is nearer the lens tn 
proportion 08 the point from which they 


I Fiff. «0. 

43. Cotteat^e /enees possess the following 
I^perties:— 1 . E\ ery jaincipal xny is trans- 
imtted without ihanguig its course. 2 
Rays parallel to tlie axis diverge in such a 
manner that they ^^ipcar to issue from the 
focal point of diseigenoe (F, Fig. 21). If, 
however, the point of origin is nearer, and 
the iiMfidt^wt J‘ay8 eonsequently more duer- 
gent, It follow s that the^ divergence of tlie 
rays after their traufeiuissioti through thi 
lens is greater than the divergence of the 
parallel incident rays (Pig. 21). 3. If tlie 

incident rays converge toWardi^ the focus 
(p', Fig. 21) on the Other tide of’ tlie lenses, 



the refracted rays cmeiging from tho gla^“ 
are occasioually parallel to each othei. 4. 
If the incidfint ray^ coUYOrge more stronglv 

they will still converge after Ixsmg rt- 
framd ^ but if tlicy cot^verge to^imds a 
point (<r, Fig. 22), ly>ug at a greater dit- 
tauoe iixe glass ihab the priiKipul 
focal poini’’(Oi th^ wfll still diyerg** 
they frogn a pdM 0) h^fbire the lens 
5. A thcniscus, or ooucato-convex hns 
produces the bame effect or rays of hght i'' 
a convex lens, and wreKponds with it i« 





ritACTICAT- IXSTKUCTIO^^S TX THE AM OF PHOTOGRAPHY, m 

foo4 dUtattce. 6- A oonvexo-concfive len^ t^nc© of tb© 1^, i5M> eoovotgont image of 4 
produces the eame^sfecst as concavo lensos, mi be fblDo«d> beoiwi^ 4ihe raya prooee<Ufag 
affreeiuff ^th them m focal distance. ^ ftom a point SP(r^^t to the 

^1 than does tbs dtlH ©verge after meu 
' ' ’ '* tAt 60|»poi>e that 



passage thrpt^h it. an|ipoi>e that 

the orroi^fi Aft (Fig. W repr^te a^ ob- 


Bff.ua. 

44, The manner in whloh images are 
formed by means of lenses will bo readily 
understood by referencso to tlie aocompany- 
inir diagrams. 

In P'lg. 23, you observe that L L' repre- 
sent a donMe ro®«^ trbhdi ia wfp- 




Hg.aa, 


3f4g.Jf4 

joct lying within the fbcaj distance; then 
Hie raya passiisg from A will ©verge after 
tliey pass through the lens, L t iw if they 
proceeded from a ; and the rays from li, as if 
they proceeded froin h. If the eye be placc»d 
On the other side of Hio lens at e, which is 
just at Ihc focal point* it will receive the 
rays of light isstiing from the object, A B. in 
Hie same manner os if they had proceeded 
from a b * and theteft^re a d is the imago of 
A B* Tha ol^eot and image both lie within 
the angle a b o; but the ol^eot being nearer 
the Ions, we se© the inn^ laiger dian the 
olgect, 

47, Concave lenSes do ©ot produce con- 
vergent ^ages, but only such as arise from 


p:)^cd to be plaoed in front of a screen. If 
an object, such as an armtv. If N, be placed 
licfore it, the image will be seen on the 
H 1 urn m an mverti^ position, as m a . The 
reason is this; from the point K. all the 
raye, N IS* 0* V, afrer refraction con- 
verge to a focus at n, and all the vgys, 

M L, If 0, If V, proee^ing from the point 

M, converge to afooos at m? andfrotn every .. ^ 

intermodtato pomi between M ahd N, inter- convey when the plugept Uea Wrthm 

mediate feci will form between m and n the focal ©stanoe. As acopOi^e lens causes 
to^produoe pr<3fc»<^©ng[ from a pedwt to divwfi^e 

nearer theobjobt Is lo the 1 
he image, and Hie n0r4 distatdf 
jeet, the smaller vtSl H ^ 

object h ndvanoM* 

im ige reei'des and Wiomcs larger in pro- 
jHirtiou. When an object Is at a ©stance 
equal to twke the focal distance, the image 
is equidistant from the lens or the opposite 
side, and^is of the same size 03 the ol^ect. 

45. L^ses glvtt imagiNs smaU in propor- 
tion to the shortness of the focal .©stgncei, 
and enlarged images of small objects planed 





as if they camo front ^ poh{^t lyin^ nearer 

to the glass, it is evident tlmt the oonca^e 

mar to their focal point. At sm €M|nal dis- glasses } leld diminished itoaffise of oheote, 
tai ocfroin the lens, the images will be larger as may be seen Jn Fig, 25> 'iratsre A B re- 
in sucli lenses as hsive a smHl focal ©&• presents the object, h X» Hse lens, and a 6 
tanco, bec,juse the object is nearer the lens, the imago, the direction of the ra^ s bting 
40,^ If the object be Within the focal ©»* shown m the figure. 
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IHE WORK-tABLE ERTEKD. 



^avAm^mmv AjftmAdctA$$AiL , 

Mttfariais *- 3Vfc?fw«. W. RvtuMtttAd ^0%* 
}i<»adCia^(}t Cotton, No. JO, 4M»4Haitil^g0i^0, 
No 4i. IfoneaaiMhos. 

Tit« foundation of this ftittimacaaBBr ia in 
aquare induing, whicli is made-, rb many of 
wtr readers will remember, by be^nning 
mth one btiuh only, and netting two m 
tiiat 0110 ; tlien turning the work, and 
making one in the first stitch and in 
the Bf^coiid. Again turn tlie work, and do 
two in «very stiu h eafccrpt the la*^t, jn winch 
two muft be made. Tins last row most be 


repeated tmtil the a;atremo width is at- 
tained, wUiob, in thw case* is 113 ethches 
The triunguiar piece now made is oneohalf 
the nnlinmcabsor. For the other half, in- 
stead of making two in one at the end of 
the row, you will net the last two together 
08 one. it would answer the samp purp^w, 
as tar as the dooceasmg is oonctrned, to 
omit the dost stiU-h at the end of the row^ 
but the edges then do not oonospqnd wiidi 
those of tlie first pait. 

When the square is finiBhcd^ let it he 
w’ashed, and rinsed in starch v^aterj after 
which it is to be pirmed neatly on a pillow 
to diy, and it will tlian be much easier |p 



THE WORK TABLE FRIEND. 
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dam^ the holes having ta.keii the proper 
aqu^ form, 

* Bo)E|:p"l!% 'tvhioh mnfit liow doxw, 

is'^xy aimple. ^ With the aanpe tne^h )aa 
Tonl ^ve 10^ iW Hie square^ de imo remnda. 
Th^ WiHi the i^noh mesh do ooe round 
tht ^ -' ■■■+ 5 stitches in oae» one stitch in 
the next* all round, 

2nd. — the small mesh net a stitch 
on eyery stitch of 5. Miss the single one. 

l^*lSame mesh, 4 stitches over 5. 
Miss the intervening* 

4^, — Same mesh, 3 stitches over 4. 
Miss the loop between, 

— Same mesh. 2 over 3, Miss the 
loop hetweeu. 

The darning is now to be done from the 
engraving, ftc extreme coarseness of the 
ootton emplcyed tbr this part fills it tm 
rapidly, and makes it look veiy welL It 
is extremely suitable for those whose sight 
is not veiy good, . 

Our ingenious, neighbours, the Parisians, 
have Invented a material which exactly 
imitates hand netting, and the meHies of 
wluch are th^ proper sisc for this kind of 
work. This will save the trouble of doing 
the {/romd to those ladies whose time is 
valtmble. 

We have prooqr^ a few of thes^ sqnares, 
which will he sent by post for 3s, each, 

POL3.9Cp:lSK, 

Maiariatn.^OX csnVaS, or perforated oard« 
board, if> iijiehes bp 12. Beads, ^old, steel, blue 
steel, i>l8C)L wbite, opal, and gvay ^ue C9 sbadea) . 
irieen shAdesh OamiKNie vwow, Bhades M 
i^een and ^hV^e of l&and 

cilmson obiniUc, and 12 gtaduated pearls. 

So many of our friends have requested us 
to gi\ e some idea of the German embroidery, 
in which beads, as well as wool, chenille, 
and silks are used in shades, that we have 
boon indut ed to try to gratify them, so lUr 
as the capabilities of engraving and do- 
acription will pcimit. Where so large a 
vanety of sbadea and colours is introduced 
into a single design (as is necessarily the 
0080 in even the simplest Bei lin pattern), 
the resources of the engraver do not allow 
08 to represent each one, or enable us to 
give what may jiroperly be termed a work- 
ing pattern But as such patterns partly | 
worked, and with the proper materials for ! 
completion, may readily be procured, a 1 
general description will probably be as i 


useful as an elaborate one, and also be less 
trying to the paH^oe of the worker. 



The desi^ tepreMUted consists of 
an dleg&^t hofiket of fiowejtk, suspended, as 
it were, by a double-hieaded arrow, in a 
rich scroll frame. 

These dowers are done entirely in che- 
nille, and the foliage in wool, worked in 
tent-stitch. The basket is outlined with 
gold beads, filled in with tlie shades of blue 
and the white. Tlie pearls will he observed 
in the engraving forcing the lower paH of 
the basket, and heneaih them are seen 
leaves alternately dark and light. Tiic 
dark ones are worked in shades of rod 
wool; the light in the green beads, inter- 
mixed with gold. Beheath these, again, 
are scallops formed of white, opal, giay, 
black, and steel. 

The arrows and cord suspending the 
basket are done in gold heads, and the 
arrow heads in shades of blue. The entire 
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f'ram©\v^n*k of the serolla surrounding the 
basket is in gold beads, tlio 8j)j\ee6 between 
the outlines being filled with scarlet ch(i-. 
nille, green wool, white, opal, black, steel, 
and gold bcadh. 

Those who remember the beautiful pieces 
*)f bead work that were in the (jleman de- 
partment of the Great Fkhihition, will 
oouiprehend not only tlie richness of such 
a ruixturo of material^; hut the impossi^ 
bllity of representing it adequately, either 
by an engraving or a written deaeripticn. 
We may add. that Wc have no claim to the 
■merit of this design, wJiieh was one of ti»e 
most beautiful exhibited in the department 
\\ 0 have indicated, in tho CryatuI Falacc. 
Those who wish to have a co}»y (with the 
remtro and owo side entirely worked), should 
forwaid a rost-olhce order for 35s. to Mrs. 
Pulbiii, -vv ho will scud it witl^out delay. 

A GOSSir ON THE FASHIONS. 

My Beau Fiiinwo,— 

Your own observations on the prwailing 
inodes of dress during yoiu- late vidt to 
Paris, will have told you very plainly, 
that excepting caps and bonnets there is 
nothing either Very new or very striking. 



PA1UM\N CAr. 

The caps .are, however, anqucstionablj- 
becoming* full of that fairy grace and 


elegance which distinguish the workman- 
ship of a Pan^ian artiste. I send you a 
sketch of one which you will find extremely 
becoming. The foundation is a caul of 
black net, in front of which a wreath of 
roses with foliage and grass suiToundh the 
face, the part crossing the fhrehead being of 
leaves alone, and forming a binall point, « hi 
Ha^ie Stuai't. A single row aS blaok lace 
is laid on the caul behind the wreath, and 
tlie lappets are fonnod of black velvet Vih- 
l>on, edged uJl round with the same lace. 
They droop from the summit of the crown 
down each side. The back of the crown 
covered wdth faUIng loops of the same 
ribbon. .Morning caps of wliitt lace Are 
iVwjiuentlly trimmed w'Hh plain blond sarsnet 
ribbon {pink or blue) formed with a suc- 
cession of bows, terminating ip one on each 
Hide the fa<*e* The luce itsolf approaches 
the face only on the furehoad, where it 
forms a point. Several inoining taps 
have two rows of blond lacc. in w Inch case 
a few bows of ribbon, like those on the 
(heck, are plaeedouihe cur. between them. 
Ail have bmall bows, tm<l \erv long Hout- 
I ing ends at tho back of the naick. It is imt 
I at all uncommon to soe them half a \.ird 
l(»ng. 

The bonnets, which begin to n^'^unm’ 
something of an autumnal aspect, are de- 
cidedly pretty. Ihough not of u eluse 
“hape, they are not now '^nspcmlcMl at tlie 
back of the hair, as tlK> frequeutlj were a 
litile wliile ago. The purple j'x still \isible, 
but that is all. Fan< straws arc \er\ 
mueh^woni, trimmed wn h pluid or flow net! 
ribbons. Groups of wheat ears, poppu^s. 
and grass art^ placed at each side of the 
bouuet, when tho Jihhnn is of a kind 
with which Mich decoryliops will luinno- 
nize. For theiutorior a pyeat deal of blond 
is worn, and it wouhl npjHiiir quite (h 
riffuefir that the two bides bliould by no 
means correspond. If a lloW'or is placed 
in the blond on one side, a knot of \eivet 
ribbon will ho seen on the othei j and one 
wull be placed on the temple, while the 
other is low down on tlje cliaek. fhibcrt and 
black velvet uro the most common j and tlie 
prettiest trimmings for tlie inteidot of a 
straw bonnet. 1 saw one which had a re- 
markably elegant efloet ; and us 1 think it 
would be generally hei'oiidng, 1 give yoU 
the description; — The chajieun, of pailJe- 
de-riic, spotted with black, bad tlie- brim 
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with black-velret, cut bias, and 
cov«'irilng about an inch of its depth outside 
and in. In the inteiior a very nRi'tow 
hlaok lace edged it. The bonnet of that 
deep pink which nearly approached rose, 
was edged in the same way, the lace falling 
from the velvet on the silk. A hroad rihboh 
of the same hue simpl\ crossed tho crosvn 
Mjid formed the strings. It had narrow 
blacjc velvet rjbbon run all round it. The 
interior bad a double qtdUing of White 
blond all round the face; a single roeo, 
w jt!i its foliage, was placed on one side, ana 
ou the other a quilling of black lace, and 
one of pink ribbon filled up the correspond- 
ing ^p.'ice, I have seen some pretty dress 
bounetb, of alternate mchoS of ribbon and 
bl ick lace, with h perfect wreath of rose- 
buds round the outside of tfie brim. In one 
bonnet, xjf cinnamon ribbon and black lace, 
the wreath cotdd not certuinly have been 
t«m|Kmed of less than fort 3 * buds, hesidies 
foliage. 

By the way, I do not know if I men- 
tioned to you tlie new style of habit-'^lart 



and which are so much worn in 

morning toilette. In case 1 have not, 1 
send you a specimen. The <,oHiii shave a 
hoiu about half an inch wide, fatitcbcd all 
round. Above this arc eight, ton, or even 
twcl e nnnute tucks, run with eiEquisito 
neatness. The front of tlie ho bit-shirt cor- 
rcsptmds, being made one wide tuck and 
tjj.e sasce number of nairow oueS aa are in 


the collar, alterntttcly run from the throat 
to the waist. A piebe of muslin goes dow n 
I the front, with a broad hem at ea< h 
edge, a fbw narrow *011166 close to them, 
and a low of ornamental buttons down 
the front, ^e sloevee, which are « /n 
duehestei have the bapd composed of small 
tucks, and It frill neariy four inches v\ido, 
hut slightly slojied towards fh© join, mnd<* 
to oorre^pbud wfth the coUdr and habit- 
shirt. 

In articles of frnoy there is Ilttld to 
remark, rids being emphatically the dull 
season. Bags, jiowev er, are almost unn er- 
aaliy used for cariying the handkerthiCf^ 
and purses for holding the money. T mu^t 
say t mn glad of this ; those clumsy, ugly ^ 
porta tnomankSi w ith fhehr clasps that nev< r 
would fiisten, were always my n version. 
Ton will say,fwhy did I use them Out 
pouks POU 9 f At Paris one must follow the 
fashion, nnleas one would wish to be re- 
marked. The law of opimon is to the full, 
as binding as the law of the land. And, by 
the hv, what a curious phenomenon, to au 
English eye, is a tnily Piirisiim rnge, or 
piission, or enthusiasm, orwhatevei cbe you 
like to designate a general admiration and 
approbation of novtdfy. 

In England, according to the grand but 
painfiilly true poem of Charles Mat kay — 

** The man is thought a kaavc 01 lool. 

Or bi^ot, pionsnjfF’crMe, 

Who, for tfje adwahaaent of his kind, 
is wisei thSA his thne,*' 

And certain it the wWV mi n 

of England too- Often aud died 
without? seeing ilielr appreda+ed ; 

and in sniiaUertliiattetAfttequiies enormous 
interost, or frrtuitous olministanccs, 
or an ehormoneili»ount of puffing, to induce 
the plibliiO tb »e<«^gni‘*c merit. It js very 
different hew ; real excellence, taste, or 
skill, is certain of success, no matter m 
what lide it may be ©sEcrcised. The inven- 
tion of an head-dress, osr a n^wclty 

ra fancy-v\oik, of no matter what (always 
}»rjov«lod it he roi^y good) msy reckon 
confidently on universal encouragement 1 
have lately f-oen a ejjrkius illusttuilon of 
tins fai. t. Do you rSUUimbcr the p istr} - 
•cook's diop, < jipoSito the Oratorv, vhere m o 
U iod to hi nth Mi often last year, and w Jk le 
you pronmmt ed the ('Mrs to he superior to 
the < t Jehratod ones in the Plac cile la Bour'^e/ 
It w as then a small and inBigUihcaut-look- 
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inff place* Well ! tlie owner invenied a ewAe, 
dedioited it to the PrincedB Kathilde, a^d 
be is making a rapid ibitune^ Tba 
Mathildo took at once. How many years 
wonid it have required, in London^ to give 
such a iliijig the same celebrity ? 

This energy of admiration^ which ensures 
aucce*^<^ to tlie deserving in every line, which 
glvt's distinction to those who seek that 
reooiiii>ense for their talents, and fortune to 
those wh^ labour for it,, is one of th<»o 
pints whicK I confess, I 'sinceirely admire 
in the Parisian character. In another, top, 
1 think that autres ^nglaim mlgbEt 
adv antageously take a lesson. Going into 
a fashionable shop at an hour when sdl the 
woj Id is, or is supposed to he^ at dinner, I 
found only one of the young lady assistants, 
and she was busily epiployed embroidering 
a handkerchief. On my taltUtg it np and 
admiring it, she observed-*--** Oh, that is 
\ cry triuing> it is only for myself/' I re- 
mttrked, that it was early to have finished 
husiiie‘<s. ** Oh, we have not done for the 
day ; but Madame always allows us half- 
au-liour for reornation after dinner, so X was 
ainnsiug myself with this work.’' I ha^e 
iutioed, to^j, in this as in many other shops 
in Paris, that chairs or stooU are placed on 
both sides of tlie counter, and that when 
the custotnor is seated* the demoktlk takes 
a seat also, before beginning to display her 
goods. This is one of the French fashions 
that I should gretitly like to see followed in 
Kiiglund. Those who know the destruction 
to the health of young peopl*i, women esp* 
cially, from their Standing trom morning 
till night in a shop— from she hm-ried meals 
- — the Ipug hcnvs — ^the many existing evils 
which form the part of business, 

must wish to sec aiw practicable allevia- 
tions introduced. For my own part, I 
fiimly believe that many who now suffer 
these practices in their estahlisUnwmls, do 
so from habit rather than design. There is 
grout truth in the saying—** more offend 
from w^aut of thought, than from any want 
ol feeling." But while thns charitable to 
what we think the real disposition of em- 
ployers generally, we inu'rt not forget that 
there are many who are blinded by avarice 
to a true sense of their duty towards Uieir 
follo\>-croatiiro«; and to such persons we 
would say bewaae, for the world's eye is 
upon them. Yours very truly, V. 

— • — 


THE NE# SEWING MACHINE. 

ix inay interest some of the readers of the 
Family FniBnn to knowhow this mgeniohs 
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invention isapidied to such various purposes 
of ntility. Tho following brief account 
will explain the mode of iteration: — The 
sewing mkchine, of which a representation 
is ni»w given, is about twelve inches square, 
and is driven by a wheel at the end of a 
main shaft which passes throhagh the ma- 
ohine. The wheel can be driven either by 
the hand, foot, orstoani enjgine. From tlw 
top plate of the piadiine and at the side on 
wnich the wheel is placed, an ai ra rises to 
about ten inches and extends to tlie opposite* 
or front side, in which nrf& is Worked a 
lever which (frlves the vertical needle. This 
needle iiS attached to a gliding bar, w'orked 
by the arm. Underneath and IkjIow the 
plate of the machine is atmther needle of 
horusontal shape, which 4s feU by a bobbin 
or reel of thread also Out of sight. , Imagine 
the vertical needle as being thieaded and 
Supplied by a reel on the top of the arm, 
and the horizontal needle threaded as de- 
scribed, and the machine put in motion, the 
vertical needle would penetrate the doth or 
other material, say half an inch below the 
surface, and on being drawn hack by the 
action of the machine would leave a loop^ 
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when this loop is fomedfj atifi at thc^ exact 
time, the horizontal needle enters it and 
holds the thread until tlie stiteh is formed, 
•vrhon hy a oetmter action 5t revolves hack 
jind throM'B the loop oiF and 'takes another. 
The nmehine is capaTih* of* stitching every 
part of any garment^ except the buttons 
and bntton-hoLes, the work be 

or heathy €oor9e «diJo ferr gaiters, 

boots, shiees, saokift? ^Mloltotlis, tents, 

&o.,* ^c. Ijb is so in its couhtruction 
and action that rt ma)r ho worked by a 
child, and will ««w a ein^Oi curve, or turn 
u square comer> ac^nnil^lK Well as a str^ght 
line. It is ^i^ly tw^wiiwdto? aqiwwo, atal 
is dxiveb by the hand hirfhot. By the action 
of a sttoen in the the stitch can 

bo either lengthened or shoHened as may 
be desired. The mochino fheds itself wtth 
both doth iMid tlitead^-and ^ is Only i^eces- 
sary tb| tbZ Qpenitor to gtiMe the mateirfal 
to the ]ieod%^ sew. It will yiriih ease i^ew 
a yard per minute. Stronger, mo*^ xmifomi, 
and consequently hotiter than it is possible 
to be done by hand. 

—4 — 


which can with Mth be said to " insimiato^ 
its balsamic ^properties into the pores oftfie 
head,” &c, Ac. OSlS ttnd pertnades may for 
a time moisten and hair, but (»vcr 

its growth or nounslndent they are 
lately powerless, ifine network of 

on whioh the Wlbs of the hair rest 
Is alone onpahle of Wnltiitaining its healthy 
efxistence. ftt a sltinglehnetil {n the ca- 
i>iUary oironlation beOmmss H mainly due; 
wlxen tbie sluggiidtnoss is the nsHUlt of a 
geneS'al Mhire of the SystetJk conSeqnenl 
ttpon age, no sort Wdl avail— me* inevitable 
jbelilali prooekds ttpchatienged with h<*r 
xioleeloss shears. "When, On the oontraiy, 
baldness #procK»eds from any temporary 
cause^wben the bglb still remains intact 
—slight wi^ a rough powel or a 

brush, aided by wane gently irritatixig 
poma^, is thszonly ooume ^fco be pursued* 
Baron Hnpuytren, who made baldness the 
subject of a cbapfcer in his great Work on 
skin diseases, gives the fbllowing receipt, 
which seems ca^ilated to paoduce the do- 
sirod result— to promote capillary circtibi* 
tion, and a conseqinsnt socTidiion of the ma* 
tends of baii>growth i - 
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lUiK, the universal vanity, has been Beize<l 
upon universally by quacks; it has proved 
to them indeed the true golden Eleecc. 
Scicncc,-^s tlxough buuh a subject were 
boiiea^lx its attention,— has left the care of 
the moat beautiful ornamenl^ of the body in 
the jiands oi the jpossest phatlatana ^ Oxdy 
t>vo or three stdentiRo persons have ever 
treated at any length of the imir, or have 
shewn, by ifie H^it of physiology, what 
au’t is capable of dqing, and what it is 
powerless to dq^ in cases of disease and 
baldnesa 

Those who nndariitaad how the hair 
is nourisht^ ban but smile at the mon^ 
fetroub gulUbillty of the public in putting 
fruch faith in the puihs and extracts of s the 
hair*-re\ive 2 a. Really, the qld^oVe of the 
po^ ei' ot a certmn pj'eparation to restore 
the bald places in ha&^truuks and in wom^ 
out boas, has become a popular working 
belief. There is one hict which every one 
should know, and which would be sufl^qient 
to rout at once all the trash with whi^ 
people load their heads. The blood is the 
only , macassar of the hair; the only oil 


dPurified beef mocrow* . 8 drachm*. 

Acetate of lead . . . 1 drachm. 

Beruvian balsam . • 3 drachms. 

Alcohol 4 . . , . 1 ounce. 

15 drops. 

Mix. 

We do not see why internal applications 
should not be tried ; and we are not at aU 
certain that gelatine sOnps and pills, made 
of ashes .of burnt hair, might not be 
efTeotual m boldness, as t^ose ingredients 
would supply to the blood the materials 
necessary fcr the production ol‘ hirsute 
growths. 

Those who have bad taste enough to 
obliterate with hair^dye the silvery livery 
of a«c, should at least keep in mind the 
horrible positaou in which Bljr. Tittleb.it 
Titmouse found himselti whose eUtrots xivnc 
turned into a lively green; they should 
also be Informed that nitrate of silver is the 
<diief ingredient of all the preparationh, 
which in most cases act by entirely al- 
tering the cortkal portion of the hair. 
^Abridgftd from No. l^ofQmrUHy /^p- 


Tinct of cantharidOS, 
Cloves, and oahelW 
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WASHING CLOTHES WITH STEAM. 

No doubt soirif* of O^ir roaders have hoard 
that dirty clotlio$ ate now clcan^cJ by the 
aid of steam, -without robbing at all, thm 
effertin^ j great aaviiitg of time, labour, imd 
mutenah the o|;>er«4lon being simple, atuf 
the re‘'uit iierfect. llThe clothes are -wasjiJiod 
and dried ready for the ironer in leen than 
Thirty nimutee, and as the system i** now 
heing adojited by our Govemniont in the 
large e^tabHshiuentfe bueh as tbo Navtd 
Ilo^pitaJa at Ha^iar, w'e conaider thai a 
Tiotice of the opeiratioai wil] be itttoreating, 
the mor<> especially as one man and thf^e 
worntu can wash from 30(10 to 50(X) pieces 
a- day, with ease. The folio wing description 
will enable onrfomnle friends t*i tin derstand 
bow this great Ulrmr-saving Is efFooted:-^ 
A strong woodon cylimkf, four feet di- 
arnotcr, and four and a half feet long, is 
mounted on a frame, so as to be driven by 
u hand on one end of tlje shfifr. Thi'^ shaft 
i-' hollo y\, witdi pipes So “connected with it 
that hot or cold water, or stonm> can be in- 
troduicd at the option of the person in 
diarge. The cylinder being half fiiH of 
water a door at one end is opened, and 3()0 
to 500 pieces ofcfothtng are thrown in, with 
n suitable ijuanty of fw^ap, and an alkaline 
ihiid which assists in dissaving the dirt and 
hleacliing the fabric, so that clothes after 
ht mg washed in this manner ipcreni^e in 
v\ liitcne->^withcmthavingfchctc3ttur< injured. 
Wlicn the cylinder is charged, It is put in 
m<»tIori by a small steam-ei<"ine,and mado 
to re\ olve slowly, first oneway a few rc- 
volntious and then the other, hy which the 
clothe^ are tliTOwu from side to bide, in and 
out and through tlm water. IHiring this 
operation tlie steam is let in through a 
donble-nioutU pipe— some wlmt of this shai>e 
— X — which has one mouth in and ouo 
mouth out of wftter; the steam entmng the 
watt'r tlirough the immersed end aral osuap- 
iijg thwmgh the other, hy which means it 
is made to pass through the dlotlies, eom- 
j»h‘t' 1^ cleansing tlu*m in 15 or 20 minuteK 
The sienm is noi\ cut off, and the hot water 
drawn througli the wa<!;te pipe, land tlien 
< old Writ( r niti'oduoed, whic h rinsce the 
article^ m a few more tnrnH of the cylinder. 
They are now suffered to drain until the 
operator is ready to take thorn out, "when 
tlie\ aie put into the diying machine, which 
ruu'' like 0 nullatone j and its operation may 


be Understood by suf>]ioslttg that to be a shn l- 
low tub, with wire not* work fddos, against 
which tile clothes being placed, it is put in 
tapid motion ; the air passing in a strong r- 
rent into tlie top and bottom of f^e tub and 
out of the sides ca^es all the moisture With 
St into outside case, whence it rims away. 
The length of time reijuisite to dry the 
clothes depends, upon the rapidity of the re- 
volving tub. If it ahonld ima 3()00 revo- 
lutions aminnte^ fivoto teven minutes won Id 
be <|ulte sufficient. When there is not buf- 
Scient ateam to run the dryer with that 
speed, it requires double that* In washing 
and drying tbea-e is nothing to injure the 
fabric. Lad ici.’ taps and Licos ate put up m 
netting bags, and are not rubbetl by linnd 
or machine to tliafo or tear them in tla 
least, but are cloan*.ed most perfectly. It 
can readily Im imaginod uhat a long liiu' 
of wash* tubs would be rcipiirod to ^ ash 
5(WX) pieces a-day, and what a big clothes- 
ynrd to dry thorn in; while here the work 
IS don® by ftiur persons, v, ho only oc.cupy 
part of a hasemeat room, the other part 
be-ing 4:»coupied by the mangle niul ironing 
iiini folding tables. Adjoining arc the uiimg 
fVnmes which arc hung with clothes, uml 
then pushed into a room, stenm pipe licah'd, 
when they are dried in a few miimtes, 

^ - 

IMITATION CAEVEJD IVORY. 

Ojne of our contriluitors. upon whf>s« iskill 
we can rely, has enpplicd Us -vuth tlie lol- 
lowing directions fbt making this, hcantilnl 
ornamont. 

For thit purpose yon require a wooden 
box or cardrCrtse, or any other article you 
wish to ornament. If they aro not made 
of* smooth, white Wood, use the folln^^ ing 
composition to cover thorn : —Half an 
oujQLoo ol isinglass, boiled gently in half a 
pint of water, till dissolved ; then strain 
it, and add Eake white, finely powdered, 
till it is as white as Cream. Give tlie box 
three or four coats of this solution, h tting 
each dry before the other is laid am ; then 
smooth it with a hit of damp rag. Wiien 
the uom position is jiGrfectly <lry, yon can 
put on the imittftioii cutvod ivory figure^, 
whioh make as follows : — Boil half a pound 
of best rice in One quart of water, till the 
grains aro soft enough to biuiso into a 
paste ; wdion cold, mix it wdth starr h 
jiawdcr till you make it as siiff a^ dough;; 
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roll it out about as thif^k aa a ^hiUitjg, Cut 
it into pieoeb tviro iucbos aoTiare, aud let it 
dry belbio a moderate nre ; these oalcofo 
■will keep lusiiiy months, and be fit for use 
if kept di*y and from dust. 

When Vequii^ed lor me, get ft coarse Two years have paired away sinre the 
cloth, make itthoroughly wet, then 8n«eeae Mveote of the preCedittjK ehapter, aud the 
out the wfttor, and pntlt oil a large dii^ ‘»oitow whicb had weighed eo heavily upon 
four tinae'^ double ; place the rice cakes in the inmates of the old halj> has sufitenod 
rows between this damp cloth, aud when down into a mort^ teuder tone. furthm* 
•sufiTciently soft to knead into the consist- inteUigence had tcaohed them ft» to the 
ence of new bread, make it into a small fate Ol Charles. Hope had long since faded 
lump ; if too wet, mix svith it more btarch away; aud the haronc^t, upon '«' horn years 
{xwder; but it must be AuflScicntly kneaded were now hegyming to tell heavily, wns 
to lobo all appearance of* this powder before daily more earnest in his entreaties that 
yoh take the improasioii, to do which yon Violet woiUd consent to the union, which 
must procure some guttn percho, half an he bad so long ofemestly dobireii. For a 
iiK h thick ; cut it into pieces nbout two time she tamed a dettf car to <ill his per- 
iiuhes square, and soften it in hot water; suasion*!, but at length SPoiu^t how deeph 
tlioo get any real carved ivory you can, her dfieisionitKrolved the baj^inefis and w el- 
and take off the impression on your pieces ftivo of those Wjio had so strong a claim ujkui 
ol gutta percJia, by pressii^ it tarefnlly her regard, she yielded a reluctant asseiit. 
upon tbe eaivcd ivory till a deep impressinn It was night, and the moon shone j udi- 
is taken. Wlnti the moulds are ciuite dry antly. Wood and wold lay deluged in n 
and hard, and your paste in a proiier state, fido«i of light. TJio steeple of the hied 
with a small eamcl-httir brush Imhtly touch o)mrch-«--the pimiftclch of the old hall — 
with sweet oil llie inside of the mould you the winding river, and the green mc'idow 
an going to use, uud then press the nee land were all tinted with^ the silver glory, 
pa'jte into it ; if the iroprossjon is quite Not « breath of wind stirred the amient 
« oiuct, on removing it, take a thin, sharp, forest trees, nor did any Hotmd disturb the 
‘•mall d in uCi -knife, and out tho pa^tc btillncas <!avo tho occasional tinkle of a 
smoothly, jnd ho as to leave all the im- bheep-hcdl in the distance, or thc %0|CC of 
piession perfect ; theU with a sliarji-pointcd bumo watch-dog, which, after tlic fa^hioh ol 
penknife turn all the rough edges, aud with his kind, bayed at the plunct wddeh fright 
^ckorman’b cement plu<*o y pur figures on eucd his leposc. It w'«s the iiight before 
the box in large or small pieces, just as Violet (Jlarc's woddhm, and the inmates 
> oui ow n taste directs ; the figures ^dhere of the hall, who lor many days had heou 
better if put oil before they are quite dry. actively cx-cupted, were hui ied in proSbiind 
Soinetinics, from Ircqucnl kneading, the repose, all save one, who, bpatod by her 
paste get', disc oloured ; thcb© pieces should chamber window, looked forth witlra umifit- 
he set aside and ftsed separately, as they ened eye upon the fpmiUat hccuc. 
cun he painted in water colours to imitate The solitary watcher wart Violi-t Olato. 
tortoibcshftll or carved oak ; this should lie She hail sought her couch at an early 
done after biuxig stuck to the box. Having hour, but no golden sleep vjs-ited hci ml low. 
completed your work, finish by varnishing She artwe — threw open ca‘*cmeiit. 

It very carefully with ivory yamiah, which and the oalm of the beautiftxl scout* fell 
aJiould he almost colourlo^fi. This design peacefully ujion lier spirit. Her feeling*', 
so iiourljj resembW carved ivory, that it has long pent-up and restrained, bu^st forth, 
heeu ndrttaken for it when nicely done, and and she had found ft relief in toais. Noi 
it is very strong if carefully oomonted, and were her tears those of 5,orrpw o^l^ • 
lo>ks well for boxes, card-ca^os, &c„ cither Mingled with her giief for the i>ast wiis ii 
asivoiy ortortoisesliclh focliug of fervent gratittido tj) that Pru- 

Froiii tlic roadiufisi. 'with which the videnec vhich had left it yet in her poi\« r 

ton.iU can be obtained, this is an elegum to promote the hcippmesis of tho'^c to v liom 
amusement for all *»ho are oi an ingenious sh^ v as bound hy so many tender aiemones. 
^di:>posuion. Thioumg hcrsell upon her knees, she 
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poured out her full heart m pra3'er; aud 
when she arose, a deep serenity and peace 
eecmed to have fj,llcu upon her troubled 
spirit. She had besought a blessing upon 
the step bho was about to take, and had 
prayed for an earnest hope in the path 
which lay before her. She felt her prayer^e] 
was answered, and raising from her knees, 
she looked forth for the last time oai the 
beautiful landscape trhich lay beneath. 

Let us for a moment change the scene. 
The same light which was shining on the 
towers of Solbome Hall tell upon a square 
of stately houses in the heart of London. 
Before a mansion larger tlfian the others, 
whose windows, brilliantly lighted, pro- 
H aimed it to be ono of the clubs of the 
metropolis, stood a stranger attired In tho 
garb of a common sailor. His face was 
burned almost black by ejp)osuro to the 
smi and wind, and toil anoiiardshlp had 
loft deep lines upon his features. But there 
was in Ills step and bearing a certain some- 
thing which would have arrestudthe atten- 
tion, and which did cause soveraj of the 
memhers of the club who were going out 
to turn round and look at him as they 
passed. Ho had been refused admlttanco 
by the stately porter presiding in tho hall, 
who declined giving him any information 
about a person whom he had asked for. 

At len^, with a quick step, a gentle^ 
man of middle age and slight hgure, passed 
out into tho square. He raised his hat for 
u moment, as if to lot the cool air fan his 
brow, and ere he had replaced it, a hand 
was laid upon his shoulder. 

The gentleman turned round and stared 
.at the intruder. 

iVeemoutle, have you forgotten mof * 

" Grracious pon ers — Jdaitland 1 Lave you 
risen from the dead, w are you a ghost V* 

“ No ghost. Shake han<ls with mo, and 
you wil* ascortain the fact.” 

** Como in hero, my dear fellow, and tell 
ns what has happened? We had given you 
up mauy a long day ago. This is indeed a 
frurpribc;'* and passing his arm tlirough 
that of Maitland’s, Captain Froemantle led 
him hack to the mansion he had just 
quitted, to the great surprise and oonster- 
naDion of the Cerheru'^, who rubbed his 
eyes as if he could not trust their vision, 
when he saw the distinguislied commander 
of the Agamemnon’* cross the hall, loan- 
ing upon the arm of a common sailor. 


Having conducted his visitor to a private 
room, Freomantle ordered supper, and 
while awaiting its arrival, Maitland told his 
story. Ho hud written frequently to England, 
but no answer having arrived, he had 
enmo to the conclusion that bis letters 
liad been intercepted; and after nine 
months* delay and anstiety, he had suc- 
ceeded, through the assistance of hia pre- 
servers, who buppliod him with money, in 
effeeting his escape; but it was only tb be 
e&pesea to fresh misfortune. The mer- 
chant vessel in which he had taken his 
passage for Lisbon, was captured off the 
month of the Tagus by a French privateer. 
The fact of an Englishman in di&gube 
being found on board, was considered so 
auspicious that no representations he could 
make were listened to. He was carried oft 
to the West Indies, whence, after a senes 
of adventures and privations, he succeeded 
in getting a passage to the United States. 
Haring arrived there in safety, but with- 
out clothes or money, he could not en- 
dure the delay, but w^orkpd his passage as 
a common sailor in a vessel bound for 
England, where hq had landed only tljut 
evening. 

"And now, Freemantle, tliat 1 have 
finished my yam, can you give mo any in- 
formation about my family?'* 

** They believe you dead and buried, of 
course; but they were all in town last sea- 
son, and now they are down in tUo country 
for the marritiger* 

"The marriage!” gasped Maitland. 

"Yes,” replied Oapta in rreem an tie. "The 
marriage of your brother With Miss Clare 
1 believe all is settled, and tliat it is to 
take place this week.” 

"In the name of goodness! what slmll I 
do?** 

" Come home with me to my lodgings, — 
that's what you will do; and in the evening 
you shall go quietly down b^’^ the mail, if 
you like.** 

"I must start this instant, and 1 have 
neither money nor clothes,’* 

I can fit yon out» for tiiut matfer, with 
both; but by this haste j^ouTl frighten 
them all out of their senses. Had you 
not better remain a day, an>i write a line 
beforehand?’* 

^ "No, it is out of the question; this very 
night I must be off. May it happen that I 
am not too late aa it is ?” 
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Too late for wbatf*^ inquired Captain 
Free mantle. 

*'You shall hear all some other time. 
Now oan you put me in the way of getting 
a post chaise r’ 

♦^1 can. 1 will tend my servant, and 
have it brought to my door; but the wild- 
ness of your look tightens me. Yon re- 
mind me of that morning at Cape St. Vln^ 
cent.*’ 

The supper which was ordered was eent 
away again. Maitland could not touch a 
morsel; but swallowing a large bumper of 
wino and "water, he accompanied Captain 
Freeraantleto his home, where beiagsupplied 
with what was requisite, he remained until 
the arrival of the chaise which was to con- 
vey him to Selborne. 

Ve return once more to Selbotne, 

Attired in her bridal array, Violet ap- 
peared more beautifol than ever. The 
traces of tears had all vanished, and although 
an acute observer tni^ht ha^e detected a 
certain air of langour m bet countenance, 
to all outward appearance she looked as 
became a bride* She wore no ornament of 
iiny kind. A simple wTeath of flowers en- 
circled her head, contrasting with the rich 
hue of her silken and glossy hair. Tlie 
principal families of the neighbourhood 
hod been invited to the wedding. There 
were the Oostletons; the peer, a good deal 
older-looklng than when we saw him last. 
Thci'e, too, was his son, and with him his 
blooming bride. Mrs. G-uy Flounoy was 
there, also, radiant in d splendid costume 
for the occasion. Thso'C were the Smjlthfeon 
Sraith'<, and tho three htiss Traceye — ^who 
were to officiate as bridesmaids' — ^werc for- 
gHtiug themselves in admiration at the 
magnificence of the brido^s attire. The old 
Baronet looks cheerful and elated-*»his step 
is firm — his eye is bright— the cherished 
dream of his ambition is about tO he re- 
alised at last. Now, ever^ifhing is in readi- 
ness. The gay has assembled in 

front of the hall, and proceeds to the vil- 
lage cbmeh, where out old aoqutflntanco, 
Mr. Wadfainghead, is in waiting to perform 
tho cei'cmoiiy, Ihe villagt'rs, as is ons- 
toniary in remote places, when a wedding 
at all grand is an event of their li\’ies, 
had assembled in crowds, and no sooner 
had the principal porfotmere passed into 
tho church, than they pounced pell-meU 
^ttor thorn ; and from aisle to ceiling the 


litUe edifice was crowded with anxious, 
eager-eyed spectators. 

The wedding party were soon ranged in 
due form round' the altat. And the curate 
of SelbOrnc proceeded to read, in a deep 
and sonorous tone, the rltuul appointed for 
the occasion. 

" I require and charge you both, as ye 
shall answer at the dreadful day of judg- 
ment, when the secrets of all hearts shall 
be disclosed, that if either of you know 
any just caiise or impediment why these 
two persona may not lawfully be joined 
together itt matrimony, ye do now confess 
it. For be ye WU assured^ that so many 
as axe coupled together otherwise than 
God's word doth allow, arc not joined 
together by God, neither is their matoirnony 
iawftil.** 

As the cutgto uttered these words, his 
voice seemed to dwell wirii an intoimtion 
of peculiar solemnity towards their close. 
There was a moment’s pause. Ho was 
about to resume, when a sudden commotion 
atose in a distant part of tlie church, and a 
deep voice was heard to exclaim — 

“I forbid the banns 

A hurst of surprise, mingled with a feel- 
ing akin to terror, ran through the a«isem- 
hly. All eyes were tamed to the spot 
whence the voice came; and a tall man, of 
swarthy aspect, whose fignre had been con- 
cealed by a cloak, cost^it aride, and stepped 
forth Into the aisle* 

The curate was so struck with amitae- 
ment, that the book from which he was 
reading fell from his hand. Oan the sea 
give up her dead?” he exclaimed- I^ord 
Castleton rushed to support the bride, \\ bo, 
at the sound of that well'-known voice, luwl 
fallen heavfly forward against the rails- 
It was a moment of intonse excitemeht. 
Tlie eyes «)f the old Baronet stared wildly 
at the intruder as he came foiwaxd, while 
Lady Maitland, yielding to a burst of 
maternal feeling, threw herself into bi^ 
arms, exclaiming— ‘‘ My son! my sun I” 

There never was a wedding patty more 
terribly deranged. To have atnalysed the ir 
mingled feeling would have been an in- 
structive ^tudy. The bridegroom prehump- 
tive, who was placed, perhaps, in more 
trying circumstances than any one present, 
bore hia fate like a man; nor did his coun- 
tenance afford any other indications than 
tho^e of satisfaction at bis brother’s return. 
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Tbo pjvrty adjounietl U) tbe Manor HOu«e, 
Icavitifi;, of COnr-K*, iiieompleto, the oereiiaony 
tJiey had romo to perform. The guests 
utiwilllngly, rcniamed to eat the bAii<j[uct 
which hud been provided for their enlor- 
taiiimoiit, and soon after separated, feeling 
that the bes»t ooiivso they could adopt was 
to leave the family to tbenjselvea, until the 
tirst seusutions of joy and wonder had sub- 
sided. 

We need not trouble ouj* readers with 
tnibuto details of the fuinily arrangetneuts 
wliieh took place, ft will h® on<»ugh for 
them to be informed, that npt many months 
aftorwardh, thew' was anoth(^r assembly in 
the same place, but a ditFerent bridegroom 
stood at the altar; apd uptvn tMs oecasion 
tlic eerimony proceeded undisturbed by any 
interruption. And with this nnoitperted 
nrr itjuement, the worldly SBrnbition of the 
Luronot wih obliged to remain content. 


OLIVE OIL. 

Tub olhe tree grows wild and in luxuriant 
gnnnkiu’ in ibc Hol} Lund, and its fruit 
and the oil (bTivod from It wore, iwnl are, 
U'.ed b\ all the dw'oJlors in Syria and Judflsu. 
I’Jie olives of the Grecian isles have long 
Ixu'n tanions, and a great ipiantity Of oil is 
exported Irotn that portion of the world 
every yenr. Italy is also famous for its 
oliv’^s and its oil; thtougbout all the dis- 
trict of Oti’Miitt) there is scuTooly any- 
thing flhe cultivated. Tic port of Giilli- 
poli ill that country, from which this oil is 
exported in grimt quantities fo Germany, 
Frituce, and England, has given its namo 
to the oil, wlilch » known to many only as 
GaJlijioli oil, and not that pToduood from 
the oli^ e. The olive tree beiwe wlien two 
years ohi, but upt fully for six years aftcr- 
war<U, wlien it becomes a source of wealth 
to its owner. It lives to a great ago- — three, 
four, uiid scv^en hnndlred yenrs, and be'irs 
abund.jijily during all that There is 

a (’( klirated tmo In Pescia, in Italy, nhich 
is 7lW) years ohl, and bejus two and tlirco 
huudrrd woiglit of oil yearly. 

When the ftiiit is fully ripe, it Is gatliered 
mostly by hand and wished in a mill, con- 
sisting mostly of a slin^le stone turned in a 
circular bed. When Ihe pnl]> is snliiciontly 
crushed it U jdaood iu sacks and bea^Xjd on 
tbo platform ol a pre*s8. This pulp is sub- 


mitted at first w> a very low pressure in the 
press, and fhe oil so obtained is beautiful 
and sweet, and is of the first quality for 
table use, known as ‘'^s.tlad oil." Alter 
the line oil is ci^tracted, there yet remains 
a considerable quantity mixed with vege- 
table albttinon. The hags of pulp are there- 
for© lifted up, and into each is poured a 
small quantity of boiling water. Tlik 
causes the pulp to swell, the albumen c<;a- 
galates, and the mwe fluid oi! flows freely. 
A certain quantity, hoWever, remains in tlw* 
refuse, Whieli Is subject to further treatment, 
and is prinoijiidly used for makuig soup. 

As boon as the lirst run of fine oil i-. ob- 
tained it is conveyed in skins to retervoirfe, 
for fntfure good keeping. The towm of Gal- 
lipoli being built on a roc'ky i^blnd, is 
ftimons for its caverns, where tlie oil is 
placed, and where it '»oon clarifiis, and can 
be preserved without bccmnfng viscid. The 
fine oil culled Fhrenrc oil, is brought from 
Leghorn in bottles, and is oi' the first quality. 


TRIFLE S. 

KPIGRVM. 

ON THC CBNSORSTltf. 

{li'om tViW’ii'ari^ by A. tlrhulh ) 

J^vxToimiiY, Interrogntioai 
Wondered ; Wjlfi tin? tcmdemuattmi 
Of the Onaor fall on me ? " 

PikftU ttioQf^ht UUraise, sflenll) 

Comma stood a Tnoxiu^nt still, 

** Must I feCl bis cruil quid {" 
Bpinioolon’H dmad was 8trt>ng:er, 

Tarried >rft n moment Icmffi r • 

Cokm Rtartied kp and crisd : 

Me, too, will be thrust awcU> 

“Ah I ttlanil” cried r.vejAxu.ition : 

“ We are aU in oondotonotion I ” 

Mi«ter Consor came to «oe, 

What tlicy dreadekh that did be t 
IM> the period ohly be. 


THM LAWYBU AND CWENT. 

Two Iftwyeis, wiien a knotty cause was o’er, 
fSlinok hands, and were as qood friends iu> before : 
“SSounds ’ ” the client, “ coi|ics vuw 
To be smh friends, abo wore such foes lust naw 1” 
“Tbod dolt,” says one, “we lawjeis, tlionqh so 
keen, 

Like shears, ne'er cut outbelvt's, but what’s 
beiViM*eM." 


wav WIVES CAN MAKE NO W1U.9. 

Men, dvirtsr. nii^e their wills, whv cannot avivos'^ 
Because wives have tUon wilU during tUeir livc^ 
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POM}* STIC RECFIPIS 

PIltECTlONS V<IB rKUITS. 

[ririii AttTlciJB J 

Ji pemng Truits —Many persons are m the 
habit ot plwqking'huit hefpre It ts npo, to perfect 
itaell in the houho If the Tipi&ning of fruits. 
nature vrct e fulh unde i stood, oi if the oheinteal 
changCA, which take platte hotaeen the npwing 
ot the floMei tmd, th< ripomnff of fruit oi aeed, 
’«eic more fulij oompichondedi lew, we thmk, 
aould prefer this luothOd The fruit, in which 
tht seeds of moov plants are enveloped, is at 
fit St tistclesB, aftuwaids moie or less sour, 
and Anally avuit In the hrst stage qt the 
pUnt'p growth, the stardi of tho soed is trans^ 
fotmrd into gum and sugar, and subsepuentl}, 
in the last stages ot existence, thesui^T and the 
Huect and milky sap are transfonned into starch 
in the formation of tlu seeds. Ohotnista can ox. 
pi nil the mode and maniiar whioh 1 <ho Aiat 
tiaufiition IS eUccted, the latter, however, is 
inexplicable f'hc} can tram^m atargh into 
Hugtit, and theroloie we con readily believe in 
such ft pi 0C08S going on in tUo jiknt, thus fir 
howcier, no m<thod of teomivciUng sugar into 
slui ( h h 1 s b( ( n disco\ etod, It is said that nitro. 
etn lb given oft by the flowei 4 eat It is known 
that this ck fluent is piesent in the colouung 
n attei of the petals and that it is a neeissaiy 
c HiHtitucnt of the albumen and gluten, whieh aie 
ihs ijs isBoeiated ^ith the staToh of the seed 
Jhc fiuit absorbs turboniq acid, and gives off 
oxygen, and tlius extracts ft'om the atmusphen 
a IHirlion of the fbod by which its giowth. is pro- 
moted ind if, -as the> bcoomo loured, fruits 
umtitc tht petalk of ffowers, in absorbing oxigon 
md giMug off cat borne acid and nittqgen, it will 
dso itpicbint the changes which iako place 
when fruits are pertoitted to rljicn on the tree or 
in the open Ui Light i« nbsoltitely necessaiy to 
th health ol all plants and fidlts, In growing 
ind npening MTheir pldnts are shut out fiom 
light, then oie ** blanched,” as It is termed It 
boh the same effect as a continued night would 
hnxe upon thtm The pur|>08cs of the leaf are 
cntiiclx difh rent, aeorndmi' as the sun is abovo 
OL belou Uic hurirdti Tha Kuf beeomea green, 
md ov>gen is given off In the presence of the 
min, a bile, In hiA absende^ carbonic aCid is disen- 
gaged, and the whole pfant or firmt is hlonobod^ 
ihere can bi htilc doubt that the juices of fTtlita 
die matured hj the inffuenoes of the solar rajs 
and (he atmOsphoe Ihe obamioal changes by 
which the high flavour it giudually piodueed 
de^ieud upon the se mftueneen. It Uaa been pi oved 
th It fimt cannot ripen, if ploenhiu an atmosphc^ie 
del riveft ol oxj j tn All fruits arc at ffrst insipid 
and woody —xerj like to the leal and wood) fibre 
m then bubbtauoc In this AtUte thej absotb 
carbomo acid largeh, like the k ivea, und thence 
^dciixs much ui then uouiishme^ As thej 


increase m si^r>, tliey absorb oxygen, and giow 
acid At last, the ffaydur gives place to a 
sweet and agitenble taste, from the iotmatiou of 
sugar and the disappearance of the clurf portion 
of the oofjd apd wock^i fibie Kow, it may be thtd 
thiH last pl?oe 4 ws requites nothing buttheintu-tial 
ehCTficw of the uetmg upopidbt ttmtetialA it 
has sto»*ed ^ wdthin. If sd, removal Itom tlie 
air may not ptevent the operation , possibly it 
-may ah^ly retard it* Xf be the case, fruits 
max perhaps be ktpt longei by plucking before 
fWly I ipc Wt know, howmrei^,, that fruits grow- 
ing QU the shadj Hide of the tioc, or in giliose and 
shaded, situations, ate of far inftrior sweetness 
and dcftcaK!^ of ilavom The) yetaln somewhat 
of the wobdv choraoter and the »<«ir taste, show- 
ing plainly that the last oi rlpehlug piocess w 
more oi less aUiwrtect It w ould aeem probahk , 
therefore, that we shall impair tlio uoUhess ajwl 
delicacy, as well as hdkltlifuliioss, ot fruit, by 
plntluiUgil) any eimsideiabU turn bisffore lis iioint 
of peifecUon. hkgl), too, tlmt xi^c may ra- 
tal d Its dcea), without eermhs hftiurj to Us qua- 
lity, by taking it ftom the ttoe Just before it 
becomes mellow It is exidont that suob is the 
case with regaid to those called nmffft 
which iievni l:^ome mellow until after wintm has 
eetm 

Jb JP/evsrw Pears —Take small mch kir fruit, 
os scftm as the pips aie bhtek, set them ovci the 
fire In a kettle, with whter to oovei them, kt 
thfun simmer until theV will ntld to the r iiMnrre 
of the dnger, then with a skimmer take them into 
cold water, paire them qeatly, leaving on a little 
of the stem, and the bloSsom end , i u rcc them at 
the blossom end to the core, then make a syiup 
of a pound of sugar fpi each pound of £i uU , w hen 
it IS boiling hot, pour it over the pcais, «md let 
It stmd until the ackt da\, when dmln it off, 
make it boiling hot, and again jmur it ovt r , after 
u day or two put the ft uit iit the <1 up ox er the 
ffre, and boil^ntiy until it is okur, then uke it 
into the Jais or spread it oh dishes, boll the sjrup 
thick, tbdn put it and the fruit in jatfar 

?b Wrtft Peart — f*aio them and cut tbgm m 
halves, tf l<tt*gB* or leaxe Uiem whole, if small , 
put them in » si*,wpato with very htUt watci, 
cover them and let them stow till tendet* then 
odd a amall teacup of sugar to a quarter of a inxk 
of pears^ let them atew until fhe «^up is rich 
a lemon boiled aith tlio pears, and sliced thin 
whan the sugar is put in, improves both flaxoui 
and colour , m u wine-glass of red wine mti} bi 
used Instead 

2 h Pahe Ptat a — W ash half a peck of tart pears, 
out the srems so at» to Icaxi^ only an iiu h length 
put them m on iron pot over the fii e with half i 
pint of watii, and a pint Of tnoluuKS to tlum 
cOxci the pot Ol kattlc, and let them b »il i ithti 
gtutlj until Uk iieais arc soft and the miuii rich, 
aimobt like candy , take ouit nut to bcuich n 
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Pcarff Z>rie<i.— Prepare'^ and dry tiiwn the aame 
as apples.' 

Bakttd Sweet Jjtples^Vfash iireU the apple#; 
place them in a pan with a very little vrater, that 
the juice may not hum $ if they at:e th h? oeokod 
in a brick even, then put the ii$»ph» in a jaif; 
cover them close, and hsjee them five or six botura. 
Sweet apples should be baked long alter they are 
tender. 

Sahed Sour AppleB.^VTAt^ well the apple* ; 
place them in a pan } pour in' a teaeupHil of water 
and one of sugar; hake them slOWly till done, 
hat them with cream and the Jotee which cooka 
from them. . 

Coddfed Apples,'-— Take windfalls, or fall apples; 
wash them, and put half a peck into 4 preserving 
kettle ; add half a cop of water, sweetened with 
a larurc eup Of sugar, or half a pnp of knolassos,. 
Cover tltein, and boil gently un^ tender. 

Some persons tike pears boiled with moat, 
to be eaten with it. ^ 

7b Stew Dried Apples.-^W&Bh them in two or 
three waters, and put them to soak in rather 
mori* water than will cover them,. After fi<*aking 
on hour or two, put them with the same water 
into -a presciwing kettle, with some lemons, cut 
up. Boil them till tender, and when the apples 
rise up, press them down with a spoon, hut do 
not stir them. Add sugar when they are tender, 
and hoU for twenty minutes longer. Stir in a 
pieee of butter, nutmeg, cianomcm, or clove, to 
your taste. 

7b J^eserre Frml eo as to keep in aJtot 
^limate.—The iVuitto he ripe, hut not over ripe; 
picked with care ; the host lump 8tigar,usod , and 
all to he boiled rather lonper than is usually done 
in this country. Then pour into japn, and, when 
quite cool, tie over with bladder. 

A New Dresmse. — A correPiJOUdent sends us 
tlte following “ I have lately been very busy 
making a new kind of preserve, Which, I may 
say, is quite a discovery, to mo at least, and 
which promises to ensure me a plentiful supply 
of good, wholesome jam, for my family during 
the winter, at a price below, the usual cost of pro,, 
aervos. I Was, the Other day, making some or<U-» 
nary apple jam, and before fluishing it, 1 put in 
souip blackbeiTy juice, iu order to give it a iHtle 
colour, and 1 was surprised at finding how much 
the preserve was impgroved by the addition ; so 
miich so, that It might very eatiUy be mistaken 
for damaon jam. imd as you will see, by the 
following proporttono, the cost pwat be very 
small, wherever apples and blivckberries are to be 
got. X put to two quarts of the juice of blaok- 
benies—rhat is, t bring the berries up to a sim- 
mer for hvo minutes, and then strain them 
through a coarse cloth— about six pounds* weight 
of cut-up apples, and one pound of crushed lump 
sugar, and stew it up in the usual way, till the 


apples are softened down, and the becomes 
of the usual thickness. It Is wholesome and 
good, and 1 thought that what was within any 
(me*e reach ought to be known ; so I send it fur 
the readers of the Nrimd,** 

7b Having stoiled the desired 

quantity of good cherries, put a pound and a 
quarter of fine sugar to every pound; boat and 
sift it over the cherries, and let them stand all 
night. Take them out of tlie sugar, and to every 
pound of sugar, put two spoonfuls of w'ater. Boil 
and skim it weU, and then put in the cherries ; 
boil the sugtte over them, and next morning strain 
them, and to every pound of syrup put half a 
pound more sugar; boil it till it is a little 
thicker, them put in the cherries, and let them 
boll gently. The next day strain them, put them 
in a stove,, and turn them qvery day till they are 
dry'. 

To Preserve Seville Oranges Wholes — Cut a hole 
at the stem end of the oranges, the mac of six- 
pence, take out all the pulp, put the oranges into 
cold water for two days, clianging it ta*lee n-tlay j 
boil tihem ratlier xnore ihnn an hour, bat do not 
cover them, os it will spoil the colour; have 
ready a good syrup, into w hich put the oranges, 
and boll them till they look clear ; then take out 
the seeds, skins, &;o. from the pulp first taken 
out ot the oranges, and add to it one of the whole 
oninges, previously boiled, with an equal weight 
of sugar to it and the pulp; boil this together, 
till it looks clear, over a alow fire, and wbeu cold 
fill the oranges with this marmalade, and put on 
the tops } cover them with syrup, and put brandy 
paper on the top of the jar. It is better to take 
out the iuside at first, to preserve the fine flavour 
of the juice and pulp, which Would bo injured by 
boiling in the water. 

Jb Preserve Ouetmhvrs aa^d Melons.*— Tvke 
large cucumbers, green, and free from seed, put 
them In a large jar .of salt and water, with vim* 
leaves on the top, set thorn by .the fireside till 
they are yellow; then Wk»b and «ot them over a 
slow fire in alum and water, covered with vine 
leaves^ lot them boil UU tlmy become green, take 
thoxk and let them stand in the liquor till 
cold; thefi quarter toem, and take out the seed 
and pulp ; put them in oold spring water, chan ging 
it twice a-day for throe days. Ifaye ready a «ynip 
made thus : to one pound of loaf sugar, halt an 
ounce of gingoy bruksed, with as much water 
as will wet it ; when it is quHe free from semu, 
put m, when boiling, the rind of a hsmon and 
juice ; when quite bold, poor the syrup on the 
mefona. If the Syrrup is too thin, after stand- 
ing two or three days, bofl It iqtain, and add 
a little more sugar. A spobfifol of ruin gives 
it4he West Indian jflavour, Oitkins muy b© pre- 
served the aame way. One ounce of uliim, when 
pounded, is aufilcl^t fur a dO#en melons of a 
middling ptee. 
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TKAV8FOB1TIOK9 

1 

IiF you ti ansposp what ladips wear, 

*7 will plainlv ahov what bad m«n are ^ 
Again if yon tranapoee the same, 

Tonm aee an ancicht Hebrew’a name 
Chang© %t again, and it will ihdw 
What oU on earth dtaite to do. ^ 

2 

If 1 ou a sour thing transpose, 

A very sweet One Hw lU tUeoloae ^ 

3 

A well-known tree transpose aright. 

Will btlng to Mew a useful light 

• CHARADES 

1 

Mr first J*« what jou must behold 
Bef ire riiT i iddle you unfold, 

]viv aeopnd s useful oft to hide 
Whatever you wa,nt to put aside , 

'Mv whole dots usually contain 
What my first a answer dpes explain 

CMP. aa$tif*otcn, 

2 

Mv fii *t w the heauteous parent Of my egeond , 
mv thud 18 the fimnd of lovers 
3 

When m^ first arrives, as it frequently does, 
mv set ond is emi^yed , end few oau rest without 
my thud 

ATfAORAMS 

1 

A rivei sraouth, and oboe the cuye 
Of one who scorn’d its hUmblt aid, 

The Riicied Tiuit foi ml qf myrrh, 

Aud othci costly spiees tnode 
The vncifiit titedi holy men, , 

1 o sM)W tholi faith in Christ to eome 5 
A pioplKt Whose inspired pen 
Has Ud and gmdcd many home 
A heavy thing thttft onOe was made 
To fieat ’gainst nature’s simple lawt; 

The jilaie foi wMoh the saints are laid 
In 'miction oft, and e’endeath’s olawo. j 

W hen vou v^n tcH the names of all, 
l)f ( a]nt<iie them ©very one , 

Anti ot the heads to mind yott’U call 
A king ot JuAih’s pli>U8 son. 

• 

A Rma,fn olassic poet’s name* 

A gCMldi*ts of the tlioreal train , 

A precious stone ot crimson red, 

A iiuntc r dog but seantly fed , 

A sable liquid oft lequiiOd, 

A ihowcr metk and tuttch^idmired 
Of these en he uls > on spoil wSU frame 
A famoub I atm pt>et s name 
. . O M P , Cfusihtouft 


AjfSWFES TO FAMttY PASTIMP-fag© gl8. 

GaoMETatoAt Pttkangs— 1. TOBACCO 2 A 
shoe 3 Cut ««6h of thO sqiuares through the 
two opp^sttb ©cffftevtf, and thhn their diagonals 
Will fonh th? »}dos of the teguired square , but 
th« applteetloih'df tho^ddooi is too simple to re- 
quire elooldslldii 

AhvrnisfsifiCiii^ QhBsrydKS^ true weight 
IS a mean propoitional between the two false 
ones, and is found by extfiaotigg the square root 
of their prodttot 1:^ Id K 9^144 ^ gnd square 
root 144 =. 12 lbs , the weight required.^. First 
g«, ^d SB 289iaithinge , end this musthO equal to 
the numbei of persons multiplied into the fum 
spent by each In the present caso, the multl.^ 
pheand and the xfiultipUcT ore equal, and there- 
fpie we have onlj to find tyhat number multiplied 
into itself will produce the given soxiu 23fi , this 
ise 17, the numlw^juf persons Whence 17 tarthlngs 
or dfd IS the money spent by oftoh The least 
number that emi be divided by 2i 3, and 4 trsfieo- 
tively, wlthouisa retpaindei. Is 12, and that 
there may be I remaining, the nntnber must bo 
13 , but this is pot divisible by $ without a re- 
mainder The next greatet numher is 24, to 
whijCih add 1, and it beomnes , this is divisible 
by 6 without a remaindeib and is therefoie the 
nutphe required —A From the 12 remainlag, 
deduct I, and U m the nmubor ehe sold thO last 
boy„ which was half she hau, hor number at that 
time, thereiore, wabfiih From 22 deduct 2, and 
the romuiniBg 20 was | ^ hgr prior stock* which 
was therefore 80- Fiom 80 deduct 10, und the 
remainder 20 is half bei original stock , qonse- 
quentl> 9bo hod at first 40 apples- 

Akaouams—I, Surat 2 B^bdy S^Baroaoh. 
4 Dowktahad- fi Agra 0 Dem 

GEocBArniCAL pAEAnojCES-t-l Suppose the 
island to be Kegiopont, Hi the iSgean Sea, whtre 
both Chiistians and Turks dwell, the latter fol- 
lowing the Lunar 5 ear, which Is U days shorttr 
than the Solar, observed by the fonnei bow, if 
the cWMron (orte of whom may be bom of 
Christian, and the other 0/ Tui Irish patents) 
ahowld live together 80 Sifiar 5 ears, and thon die 
at the same moment of time, the Turk, actording 
to the INirklsb reckoning would be 10 months 
cfidei than the Christian, accoj^ng to the Chris- 
tian reckoning Or thus If one ol the children 
sailed directly ea&t, and the other di^ctlf west , 
w hen thcr;^ ha^ 0 tncomiia&sed the globe ^ore will 
(according to tfio prmodlng solution) be two Uaj s 
difibrence in thHli ages , and, as that might Ik 
aCcompMJJbed 1*1 wduld, aftei 9(> 

ycaiB sailing, be a di^crenoO of more th*xn 3 
months— 2 ft a butnmg*gla«s be made the 
nodus ot the dial, and be so situated that the 
focus ma^ fill ou afi iron or brans plate 01 ring, 
on w Inch the hgutt s ai e deeply cut a blind man 
(on anj pait of the globe) may led th it part 
wbu h IS hr ated by the sun, also upon w hat figure 
it is, and to which it is nearest. 
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CHESS. 

EPIILP BY HEUH HARR^IXi. 


PBObLEM ^o XWII Ms M^Easyans —White to move, and matnin tbiee mores 

* StA^K 



■« nm 


GVM'P X'XXtT— Tilt follo'«lnl^ uHPitahimar »>r t 
r »•« ulHVf 4 Mr H«riwit,r witbuut bUl t of tlor 'Ikw 
1 tirnorin(» ut th< lat< ( brPti fstirtil in Mh >el»<i4t<i 
Ml Hanwii/ opi mnTP, belni; M^hmu lliw* ami KaUj 
two of tlM, t'tronf i M tuauit ins of that city 

lil INDlOin OA \1P 

S'Aift- Ur Hatn BJ ]ITi»<trii Jf «oi / JR 


31 J 


1 K T '* 

2 K n 1 
4 X Jil t 
4 K t 1 / 

£ Xt toK 1 

a Xb tal«ts Kt ^ 

7 Q I» 2 
« Kt to K Ti 2 
t) U K< t>'K 8 

10 0 toK 1 » d 

11 q n wa 2 
M Q. take «» 11 
18 Ji tnk^MQ 
14 K 10 U i 
l-i Kt toU <} 

It It to K i () 

1“ n to It 4 
is Kt t ik« s a B J* 
n Ivt 1 k(^ It 
-0 It thUimM 
21 B tal M cif wblcM I 
2^ Jt toK Kt i 
IL 11, to K Lt 1^1 
It to 11 4 
B 'll) It 4 
Cl It, to K It bu 
Q It 2 ^ 

Q Kt 3^ - 
0 K toX 11 t 
B toK 7 


I Iv P 2 
J Uk<*fc P 
1 K M 1 
4 K Ivt J 1 
« tl P t (ff) 
b K B to N 2 
B taK<n1 Kh 1 
H q CoX Xt 4 
» X Kt toB I 
lU 14 toK Ki 0 
11 Xt toK Kt « 

U V 

Id T takes Kt frhl 
14 Q K1 t<il4 J (6) 

1£ (McUifVi 

Ifl K B P 1 
17 K toKt 2 
38 B to Q 2 (<i) 

1» n take^Kt 
*20 W tftkmU 
21 Kt to K 2 
tt It t«Q «q 
^ K toKt 4 
-.4 X 14 1 2 
--i 4t toK fi Ml 
*6 Kt to K K sq 
27 B toq - 
IH XB J 1 
dl) XI f)K HI 
du u toq B I«q 


71 Q B P 1 
d2 Kf P HkbbP 
W 1 toktsP LChl 

ti li toQ r 
n p lox s 

« K Xt P 2 
r H tstko*P rcH^ 
m n vjk Kt p« 

1^ B t4^ K Kt 7 c) 
ur K to It B 2 

41 li to a 2 f«h 1 

42 It toll 7 [ch] 
47 X R take* Kt 


71 r tlkicP 
12 It n> K «o 
87 Kt tiikib I 
"1 K foXt 1 
7 K n let 7 
*»( r Uk4sl • 
K t It J 
d7 Kt 0 U 3 
V li to X XI 
4» Kt t n 1 {I 
41 Xl t 11 « 

41 X to XI 4 
An<l the XlfSlK n cXiiMi 


* iluni^a, three xonm au4 Kfioon iujouti s 
>dr?‘« yo tiAMfr XXVII 

4o) Tlfisdetwltt TO tho n rmbit Is tn<n by tl » ftAllnn 
atithmv'itioneiticR^e’iUlsto nn qiwu ^auir end is ttAhi 
than th( OAO uauuBv j^dopKfl 
(/ ) q P p 1 wolild navp be ni saftn pi « 

</■) M( e«< hia tp win a clear pot^ , toj flrtet takinR Xt 
lUDra {htp ( hmla^ at B d 

(d) lkTr(>i to nave pluied Q K toXt Kouair ibouaii 
in tWt < aac they tonst nnvi lost tin it Q P 
(«) fp pnVutt mill R from (bni peit 

of tnertnu is vitt difikult 1^ th( hUndt ild ilu) r 
(rt TW( \Uios 4ft(T baylnif lost the evlchnnai '■huve 
mafic a xaliont qtnijlpalc hub mnidt now sue t tiijib t< the 
hiipcrior foTce ll'id this pUtyed K to 11 o ipsteaU 
^itc would My i wpu h/li to B «, Xc 


POTt?TIOK TO XK\T 

WlUt* !JAi.a 

1 Q to q h t<h 1 . 1 KT to X 2 fbcst ) 

2 P toKcal ftos ebl 2 0 tee x 11 4 (but) 


1 » tokflb Q ich J ^ 
1 u to q Xf b 


5 Q takas Kc."^ 


8 K te>K 4 
4 Kt LOVtta 
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Jv attPWfjrto several subscribers, Tvho inquire bow 
they are to address theJi' letters on matters con- 
nected with the i'AMinv FiurEKn, wn may state 
that the liublieation of thw magazine will, at the 
close of the present month, be traosefi^wd en- 
tirely to Messrs. W* Bk Orr and iSShi, Jfo. 2, 
Amen Corner, (Patemostor Row, to whom all 
Gommunications for the Editor may be ^erwardcA 

A CnRsn PtAYBit” is curious to know whether 
tlie game described in page 286 of our present 
A'olumc, between Herr Horraitz end Master 
Hudson, w'as a /oh* Contest. Om* oorreHpondont 
pi obabiy ihlnbs that the fbtmer must hate given 
hia youthful opponent many advantages, and 
perimps protracted the game for the amusement 
ol InrnsLlf and his friends. "We have, howeyer, 
been assuied hy Herr Harrwitz, that in all his 
dies*, cami>a|jirns in various pgrtH of the world, he 
never met with an antag<miat more worthy of his 
rt^gard, age and talent Oomhin^d, than Masta^ 
Ilcnry Hudson, of’ finsbury Eondon. it 

ift pleasing for us to know that thi^ youth, not yet 
nuiubeiing nine years, received his earliest In- 
sti uctions in ('be* s from the pages of the Famii.v 
E uii >'i) ; and it is sotncWliat smusitkg' to think, 
that tlK' pupil slmuld, at so early an nge, Combat 
so (lihtinguished a master in the noble scionea as 
il eir llurrwitz, with his owh weapons. 

Jami s Ri vNoi ds desires to know the ineaning 
of “ near and oflPUoihcs,” “ vehicular ” phrases in 
couimoii purianre on,ihc road.' Tlhe term “ near*’ 
lb probalily n borrowed one. In a waggon the 
near horse is the one which is nearest the driver, 
w ho always wmIUs with Uio horses to his right 
hand. And the other, running abreast of him, is 
colled the off oi far horse, becamtche la the far- 
tlicbt from Vho driver. This term, indeed, does 
not refer to coaching so well as to waggonpig, os 
the coachman docs not walk by the side of his 
horses; but many of the terms of coachmondup 
arc drawn from the some source ; and the expres- 
Mon “near” horse, seems to ha among the 
number. 

Uknuv fl., whose gallantry we must be allevnsd 
to question, complains of the space we allot to oUr 
monthly “fashions.” “JDress” he* obserVd^, 
w ith ci nioal indifference, “ m of no consequcBoe.” 
Hhat our fair bubsoribei’h will Suy to this bold 
ln^adcrof tliei* rights, we can guess. We ViH» 
however, sj^ldress to him tlie language of Addison, 
who iniiy surely lie csteenu^d ap inconti’overtiMe 
authority. “ Dt-csSj’t hC says, “is grown of tmi- 
vcnul use in the cortdttot of life. Civilities and 
respt'ot are only paid to appearance. It Is a var- 
nish ^ hat gives a lustre to evei-y action, that in- 
troduce s us into all polite usscmblies, and Hie only 
cei tain method of making most of the youth of 
our nation conspicuous ; lioncc Milton asserts ol 
iUe fair, sex— 


“ * Of outward ftmn 
Elaborate, of inward, less exact.’ 

“ A lady qI genius wHTgive a^mt^tecl air to her 
whole drecw, by a well hPiclod suit of knots, as a 
judiolemi writi^ j^dvea a spirltto a whole sentonoe, 
by a single eapreasten.*' 

WsrsiK Im inquires if therein hot some snper- 
atiticn abroad oohnb^tnd with the daisy. Wo 
xemerabeir |n France to havd heaifd of a practice 
tttimng thahoiihfry ohfldren; 'vriUch may poswbly 
meet thiaffhaarioni To tei^t the si^esrity <ff their 
eomhahions’ frlendiiliip, they puli ^ one by one, 
the white rays of the dowers, aoyte alternately, 
*M>oea<bie love mb does he asotf* 'tnddl th^ 
have strippM off all the rays of the daisy. If the 
question “ dnoli heTove me f*l,<Hatureat! the laet rs3', 
the eonclustun lk favourahlittto the little iniiuirer. 

“ HKpaamAff** addi^es ws— ^‘1 am exceed- 
ingly hmd of flover |if^ing, and .should much 
tlU^ to try my hand on ‘ velvet/ so I have been 
reading over and pver again yonr paper in insge 
148 FAtaiLT Fnilftslp, but Cannot understand the 
use of the * Arndolas.* IS there w^ay of i^kefrh- 
mg the ,group at ones on the velvet ! And would 
you obltj^ me by saying whether the colours arc 
very expensive dr not, and also whe^er I cannot 
Obtain them anywhere In town V* Here, indeed, 
are severnl questiona lo tty our patience, but 
we cannot disoblige “Rephastbah,” apd per- 
chance some of our fair rcailcrs way he glad of 
the same infm'mation ; so we will state that the 
painting on velvet canrtot be done without the 
dhioh are used in tho manner of 
Podtuih pointing, Velvet cannot be sketched upon 
in the same manner as paiirr. Tlie colomw t<6p 
qufred are not expeiirire, and they, we are in- 
formed, aro made only by one jieison, wlm has an 
agent in Torquay, Miss Bhaplcy, Ablw'y Roads, and 
one in ^Edinburgh, Misb I>aw&on, 6<), York J’laco. 

JAuits Leesok wishes to enlighten “tksx oe 
rnr UNi.vsnKEn,” who in iiage 2tiH inquired th(> 
definition and the ctynidlogy of the woid'^sur- 
neme.” Our earvespoudent states, that until 
about the middle of the laSt century it wus Home- 
times written “simame.” Of “ surnames,” Hu 
Conge Says, V they were at fii-Hl wntten not in a 
direct lino qftiir the Christian name, but afatoe it, 
hettaftm the UfieJi, and hence they vteu* called in 
JUitin, snpranouiina ; in Italian, supranome; and 
in French, surnoms, * over-nameH.’ ” 

“ I have rend yoUr account of the Electric Tele- 
graph in page 2.S7 of tho Familv Kiiit.Nn, but yon 
do not htate the manner in which the diwroveiy 
took place.” Thus writes a correspondent under 
the euphonious designation “XVipado.” We 
must infonn “Touaoo” that we confined the 
article in question to the practical opi^rations of 
the invention, its origin and history being gene- 
rally known. Tho means of electric eoinmunicn- 
flon rest upon the simple principle dit-coverfd by 
C£rsu>d in 1816, that a magnetic needle, free to 
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rotate about itl$ oentre, when brought near to a 
wlr^ through which an electric current is paasing, 
tends to place itself at right angles to that wire, 
the direction of its motion followlnga certain law ; 
and secondly, that a piece Of soft iron is rendered 
magnetic daring thC thmsiniasioh of an eleotric 
onrrent, along a wive oqUMspiraliy 1 ‘oiiiid itt When 
placfd near the wire whifh COIMEM^ the poles of 
a voltaic battery. 

“ What are tbo ingredlente for a Jar In a 
rooin?'^ inqiuiresSAiurii:^- following receipt 

IS Supplied to tie hy^ a Jady experienced in such 
matters 

Gum benjeriiin, etosax, sweet orrfa, nutmeg, 
and cloves, of each one ounce, all bruised in a mor. 
tar ; throw ih a handlhl of bayd&it (at the bottom 
ot a large Jar), mixed with some Huo sj^icea, 
then lay in dowers, and aipon ^rery' tdyer of 
dowers or herbs a handful of ba|mdt and the rest 
ot tlic spices. No more spiees jheed be added to 
the 3 ai, but hresh salt as long as you put In fre^ 
tlo^ erb ; and as the flowers blQWtat detent times 
of the year, you mudt oolteot themms they bppear 
to have attained perfection, pick them clean from 
their stalks, gnd cut the herbs. The best fot a 
jar are viole^ toSes, cwect‘brier, thymcg lavender 
flowers, rooAnary, clovo pinks, sweet marjoram ; 
keep it close shut for three months, and on open- 
ing, It will requllre to be well stirred up with a 
fimsdl wooden spoon or a stick, and vtlU 1^ found 
to posMMs a delightful odour. Gcraniom flowers 
and leaves, sueetteceuted vmbena or lemon 
plant, should bo added to the collection, but 
weie omitted to be mentlonod far the list of 
^nts ; every sweet-soented herb or flower should 
get a place in the jar. 

CiiAULns SiA.Nnisa feels genius inspira- 
tion withm him. He is desirous becoming a 
song-writer, one of tbe gloriou band who gproad 
TchnCment and happiness in every household, 

but,** he adds, m^estly, “lam .nexpenenced, 
Whataiethe rules of composition wh'-oh will most 
aawlst me ?’* To lie a poet, Mr. Standish, requires 
immctbingtnorc mere rules of versiflcation, 
and to he a good song^'Writer you must pomess 
poetic ardour. 6hakspcre tells us, that 
“ Orpheus* lute was ctrung with poets' sinews, 

Whose goldcii temch could soften steel and 
stones } 

Moke tigers tame, and huge Imiathans 

Foisake unsounded deeps to dance on sands.'* 

Hong.wnting. it lias been Justly obsened, is an 
art the most easy In seeming, and tbC most difll- 
cult in reality, in the entire range of literary 
composition. Such singing birds of real meiit 
ai c indeed lare thioughout the world. Without 
forgetting Ramsay, Hogg, and Cunningham, it 
may be Justly asserted that Scotland has scCn but 
«»ne such bard, Roliert Bums. Ireland has like- 
wise produced but one, Thomas Moore. Lngland 
catmot boast of one song-wntei of the same high 


order. With regard to the roles of construcfami 
to be observed in song-writlng« they are few, but 
important. After simplicity and concentration of 
thought and ■dlotion'— simplicity of grammatical 
orrangmnent trends next In oonsaqumice. An in- 
Tnried uiiprcssion is modt injurious; and a paron- 
tiietlc dam almost nnifor^ fataL All forms 
of oompillesition arohurtitll; andoten epithets, and 
adjectives of every kind, con be employed but 
tlparingly^ and must be most dirsot and simple. 

The letter that next elalms our attention is of 
a less tmetlc charactor. AnTuen An&s is desirous 
of detsctingooiinterfrit silver ooin. The follow, 
ing is a sure method a tiicoo of silver be 
dipped into a solution of chromate of imtash, do. 
composed by sulphurlo acid (thirty-two parts by 
weight of water, three of chromate of potash, ami 
four of sulphuric acid), the parts of the sliver 
iinmereed m the solution quickly osBume a purple 
colour. The colouring Is deeper and more lively 
when the sUVnr is quite pure, and diminishes m 
proportion to the quantity of alloy mixed wuth it 
Of oouiwe this process will not hold good w hen u 
coating of silver has been deposited on n piece of 
whits metal, &o. ; in such oases as plated or eleo- 
trotjiied articles, for mriance, a pqrtion of the 
coating must be fllkd oif ; upon trial by this pio- 
cess, t)^ Cjermaa silver will remain of a white 
eotour. Ko other nuMi give the same colour a<. 
silvor when sobmitted to this test ; copper, aim , 
d»., are acted ujpon by the solutmn, hut not 
coloured os in thsoaao ed silver. 

“ A'^^x.vn" is deskrons to have a long lease of 
existenoc* “Xs there not some work on the art 
of prolonging Ufet" she inquires. We behe>e 
thereis , but the most likely ingredients for attain- 
ing her wish, ore content and CheerfulnesOr- tsuch 
as could make Mrs. Baxhauld in her old age look 
upon death witli calm, in the foUowmg beautiful 
lines— 

“ Idfe,' we've been long togetbcy. 

Through pleasant and through clouldy Weother. 
'Tis bard to part whkn fiietidS are dear, 
Perhaps 'twill cost k S%h» a tear. 

Then steal away, gfvo little warnin|^, 

Choose thine own time j 
®ay not good uightihUt iflvSome happier dime, 
me good morning? 

But it ie only On exalted sense of religion that 
can produce such a happy contemplation of “iile 
in death j’* and the real wish of '* Avdino” ►hould 
be, not for increase of life, but to pass worthily 
the years allotted to her. 

J. C., in answm to P. 0. Lritpaisti's ques- 
tion (page 223) <m tW most eflXricht mode of pro- 
ducing Wr, states— Keeping thehau' clotioly cut 
is often prodnctl^c of good effecji ; it is service- 
able in headaches ; frequent cutting prom<»tos the 
growth of the hair, and admits of the usual ope- 
lattons of combing and biusUuig acting inoio 
efiloicntlr on the scalp. 
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Those who have passed the spring time of 
life, may well exclaim With Oolerid^ 

** yiti' went a Maying 
wuh Niituio, Hope, and t^oesy. 

When 1 was young.’* 

Wlo can rememlsor witjimit regret the 
pleuburesof his earlier years t — ^tbe sport?, the 
truedom, the eatuberanc© of delight, which 
uuc<nnpames yontb. 

“Oh. enviable, caily days, 

When cUnplng thoughtlewpleasorc’sznaec, 
• TO oaro, to guilt unknown !” 

Toi,. no, cxi^xi. 


The seasons, os tlieypaas fleetly on, bear 
with them recollections of past onjoyinents. 
which it is soma xalief in our chat^uered 
career to cJierish. With September comes 
our excursions in the green fjeldh, befoie tbo 
cold w'iuds ol coming winter have robbed the 
trees of their freshnesa — ^whon the clustei iiig 
. fhilt of the liazel would tempt our louging 
palates, and wotild create as much joy as 
that which Aladdin experienced in the en- 
chanted (.ave of precious stones. 

Huu^ a nutting** expedition in the thick 

2 a 
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■woods can we remembor! Many a day 
passed with companions, ligbtBome and 
oai^oless as oursehea, in the faetnesaea of 
nature. Surpassingly beautiful, is the rich 
incllowucsfl of Autumn. Bernard Barton 
thus describea one of ite scenes:*^ 

** The bright «na threw hia gtorf all around, 

And then the Whny, mlld« Acitumhal brceee 
Swept with a musical and fitful «6«iiid 
Among the fading foliu^ of the trees ] 

And, now and then, a ]d»yful gnat wmiM sciao 
Home fhlUng leal, and like a linng thing, 

'Whioh dits about wherever it tua5 pleaji^ 

Tt floated round in many an airy lingi 

Till on the dewy grass It lost its transient wifig^** 

C 

But to our snhjoot of "Nutlang.*' Towards 
the close of the present montih tJiie fhilt hc- 
comoB plentiful. Walnuta^ wa are told, ori- 
ginated in the worm rales of Porria. It is 
difficult to account for thomhny oetetnonics 
practised anciently with niiUu Thw were 
then thrown in all the avenues leading to 
the nui>tial apai*tinent, before the feet <n the 
passing bride ; and the ceremony of strewing 
the nuts was the conclusion of the wedding- 
day. 

Nuts are very useful under different 
points of view; the threefbld Advantage 
wliich they possess of giving light, warmth, 
and food, has been ootaaDined by in the 
following linos; — 

“Nux Tigilat, TFcavar, smtrii, preto igno ma- 
nuque, 

Pressa, perusta, orepans, luce, calore cibo.** 

Ovid also has taken notice of the various 
injuries which the Walnut tr.'e receives at 
the hands of travellers in tlie highway; and 
Boileau says, Ep. vi., speaking of the Seme. 

Turns se« herds sent couvorts de saules non 
plontde, 

Et de itoyers tieuveat du passant insulWis.” 

Numerous divinations and superstitious 
practices were formerly done with nuts, 
particularly about the eve of All Hallows. 

There are several varieties of the Hazel, 
the principal of which are tlie common 
hazel, and the filbert. The first Is a native 
of every part of Britain, the sltells of the 
nuts being found in the hogs even in the 
coldest parts. The filbert, again, js supposed 
to be u nativ e of Asia — to have been imported 
first into Italy, and thence to tbc rest of 
Europe. Tbe filbert grows more upright, 
is more trec-llko, and boars larger and 
better fiavoured nuts than the hazel ; but 


the wood of the hazel is the tougher, and tlie 
better adapted for bows, tiiough both make 
oxoellent charcoal, ^ere is an American 
species ; and there is also one growing in 
tfie rioinity of Gonstantinoplc, which bears 
4 tuttf nearly double the size of the filbert. 
Uiyuii than % hundred tliousand busheifii of 
Jbreign nuts are annually ooueumed in this 
country. 

The common hazel (Cwy&e avdlam) has 
the nut Binall aitd short $ but the tree grow’^s 
more easily than tbe filbert, being found 
wild not only hn forests and roininons in 
England, and especially upon the banks of 
dingles and ravines, but oernring in exten- 
sive tracts in the more northern and moun- 
tainous parts of the oountry* Several places, 
who»o soil suits its gi!owth,are culled after 
the hazel, — such as Hasohnere, Haselhurn, 
&r. Tlic common hazclis seldom culti\atcd 
M a frtut^ee, though j>erhaps ith luitb arc 
superior in flavour to the others, which are 
! mote inviting in size. 

The filhortM, both the red and the white, 
I and the oob-nut^are merely vorieticfe ol the 
' common hazel ; and have been produced 
partly by the superifuity of soil and climate 
where they grow, and partly by culLiire. 
The filbert is not thicker than the common 
nut, but it ieat leasl doable the length, and 
hovS the kernel large jn proportion. Tlic 
cob-nut is the large'^t of tue species, and it 
is round. The clubter-nuf difjers from tin* 
others only in tlie fruit being produced m 
large clusters at tho ends of tbe branches. 
A particular form of tree receives in some 
parts, of the country (cspociully in Kent, 
whar** tbe culture of tiic filbert is cairied 
on with advantage) the name of the dwarf 
productive nut, &uffh that name indicates 
rbther the mode in which tho tree is trained 
than the variety to whw h it belong*'. Gene- 
raBy speaking> the filbert is but a loiv 
grower 5 but still cousidciablc ingenuity is 
oxertod m keeping it down, — ,lt having bWn 
I found by general experience that the dwarf- 
I ing of fruit trees is the moat efieotual means 
c»f insuring a large and uniform^ crop, .'ind 
fruit of superior quality. Tlie trees tlmt 
arc dwai'fed are not allowed to exceed seven 
feet in height ; and they are trimmed in 
, the foivn ck' a goblet, with an open centre, 
as is generally done with wcll-nmimgcd 
gooseberry trees. When the tree oonxs 
into proper bearing, this goblet has attained 
a diameter of about six feet, which every 
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seaAon covered with filberts both Outside 
and inside. The nuts are of excellent 
quality ; and it is found by compimsOfi, 
that a tree treated in this manner, with the 
|»r(nind regularly hoed and cleaned, will 
prq^nee more than throe which are ijlanted 
in^iedge-row or coppice, and allowed to 
run wild in the ufeual manner. 

There is something singular in the flower* 
ing of the hazel: the male catkin makes its 
appekrance in autumtt) and continues to 
increase till spring, at which period the 
process of nature is preparing for the prO* 
duction of the nUts: this takes ]plBce as 
early as Fehrnary, and before there is yet 
a Tcaf upon the deciduous trees ^ ^o that, 
l>e9ulo& its advantages as a fruit, the filbert 
may be regarded as an ornamental tree, at 
til at season when grOves and coppices have | 
tlie least beauty. 

The woi*d filbert is a corntption of the 
original English name for %mst ntjjt, 
hfiard -which was applied to the and 
Inriged hubk, to distinguish ft from the 
closer covering of the common hazel. Oar 
old poet, Oower, assigns a more olasrical 
origin to the name: — 

« PhllUs 

Was shape into a nuitc-tree, 

That all men Jt might see; 

And after PbiUis, 

This tree was oleped.'** 

Tlic Constantinople uut {Coryhicojurm) 
is a superior imt to even the best variety 
the haicol Its flavmir fe equal, and its size 
1'' more than double. If is a r^nd nu^ 
invested with a deep calyx, or inv^um'ej 
whioli covers it almost entirely, and is very 
much loped andfritt««d jit its extremity. 

L’Ecluso, a distingnibhcd gardener, 
hronaht the nuts of the Owykw co&rna fre# 
Ckmstantinoplo, in 1582 j and hinumus 
states, that in the Botanical Gardens, at 
Leyden, there was growing, in 1736, d fine 
tjoe of this species, planted by L'KcIni^. 
It was cultivated in England by Ray, in 
1666. This tree groWs naturally in the 
neighbouid^ood of uonstantmople. 

The American nut americafitt) i$ 

H beinitiful species, extensively epread’oter 
North America, and winch has been cultf* 
vHtcwl in the neighbourhood of Paris. 

The involucia and bottoms of the nnts m 
all tlu‘ bp^cioA and varieties of Coryhts are 


extremely austere i$nd astringent when in 
their green State; knd it is donWul whetlier 
they mig^not then profitably employed 
either in tho tanning of leather, or perhaps 
ibr the same pni|io«« m galls. 

The Spanish mite uf the ehops are fresh 
from Spaini the Barcelona nuts are a»- 
otlier variety, kHn^dried befin^ exportation. 

The BraziLnUt, or Juvia <&«- 

co&a) Is ono of ^ most extijordlhary fruits 
of Soi|th Ameviea, whioh ke® Wn made 
faroiliar‘ to m prinoipally by the Interesting 
description Of Humb^dt. Tt WOb first 
noticed in a g^graphical work published 
in 1638 !, by I,aot, who says that the weight 
of this fruit »fi to enormous, that, at tlio pe- 
riod when itfoBs^ theeuyages dare Tiot enter 
the forests Without covering tbeir heads and 
shoulders with a strong buckler of wood. 
1 'lie narives ofsEsmerelda still describe the 
lingers wbicb they run when the fruit foils 
from a height of fifty or Sixty fr*** 
ti’iangular grains which the shell of the 
juviaincloses^are known in commerce under 
tiie name of Brazil-nuts ; and it has been 
erroneously thought that they grow upon 
the tree in the form in wliich they are im- 
ported. ... 

The tree which produces tlie juvia is* only 
about two or three fbet in diameter, but it 
reaches a height of a hundred and twenty 
frot. 
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Trtte sacred character of heeling springs is 
a relic of classical and druidicSl supersti- 
tion that still remains. In Posbroke’s 
“British Monachism,” we learn that, “ on a 
spot, called NelTs Point, is a fine well, to 
which greflct numbers of women resort on 
Mok Thursday, and having washed tlicir 
eyes in the spring, they drop a pm mto it. 

Once a year, at 8 t Mardrin’s well, lame 
persons were accustomed to, go, on 
C%rMri evening, to lay some small Offering 
on the altar, there to lie on the ground ail 
night, drink of the water there, anArm the 
next morning fo take a good di^aughtmoio 
of it, and each to carry away some of the 
wtttox: in a bottle at departure.-^ 

At Ktiswrll llill was fonneily a chapel, 
calhd our Lady of Muswcll, from a well 
there, neat which was her image. This 

• •* AftUq, lUpcitoiy,’» Vol. 2, p. 79. 
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well W48 con&tantlj resorted to by way of 
pilgrimage,* 

At Wilsiiigliam a fine green rOad was 
made for tbe pllgrimbf and there were a 
holy well and cross adjacent^ at which the 
people used to hneel while drinking the i 
water 

Holywell, in riintahire, derives its name 
froni the holy well of St* Winifred, over 
whu h u chapel was erected by the Stanley 
l.miUy, in the reign Of Henry WIL Pen^ 
nant bays, that in hib timo> Lancashire idl- 
gijiius were to be been in deep devotion, 
«tiiii<ling in water up to chin for hours, 
‘-ending up prayers, and making a pre^ 
a( ribed numlx^r of turnings $ and this was 
ianied so far o;:, in several instancOB, to 
cost the devotees tlieir lives. 

Siicli springs were oonsecratod upon the 
<li,scovery of the cures eftiacted by them. 
Jn lact, those tonsc crated wells inorcly 
imply a knowledge of the propfrties of 
iiuuojal watci-b, but, tluough i^gnoiaiuo, a 
religious approj^riation of these pro|>ertiob 
has been attached to snpei natural ciiubci*. 

In 165SH, a number of persons were 
brought before the Kirk Sea&ion of Falkirk, 
acoi'«ed of going to Christ's Well on the 
Sundays of May, to bcek thoir he^iltb, and 
the whole, being thuivl guilty, were eeif- 
t(MU ed to rejvsnt <♦ in linens” three several 
*^«bl),ithb. And it is statute and ordainijd 
tint if any porbun, or persons, be A>Uinl 
superatitiously and idolatrously, after this, 
t( have passed in pilgrimage to Christ’s 
Well, on the Sundays of , to seik their 
health, they shall repont in eacdo (sack- 
cloth) and linen three sevetal sabbaths, 
and pay twenty fib. (^cofcb) totia fttottes, 
for ilk fault; and if they cannot pay It, the 
bail lies abail be moonunended to put ^um 
in w»^ar»l, and to bo fed on bread and water 
lor aught dny&.”f They wore obliged, for 
the preservation of the chamv^oheep strict 
silent e on the way to and from the well, 
and not to allow the vessel in which the 
water was, to touoh tlie ground. 

In 1 1>67, several parishionera were »nm- 
iruMjcd to the session, for bellevhig in the 
powers of the well of Airth, a village about 
six nuJco north ofFaJkirk,*ott tlie baitks of 
the Forth, and the whole were eentCnoed to 

* Simpson's ‘*A{pceable Uistuiwns,'* Yol, 2, 

p (>22. 
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be publicly rebuked for theit " superstitions 
dJirriage.” Yet within these few years, a 
farmer end his servant were known to fravel 
fifty miles, fbr the purpose of bringing wattjr 
from a charmed well in the Highlands to 
cure their sick cattle. ^ 

At Steede, near Downpatrick, in the ®th 
oflreland, there is a superstitious ceretnon;y, 
com#nenciug at twelve e^clock at night on 
evei^^ kfid'iummer Eve. Its aaored mount 
is consecrated 4x} Bt. Patrick. The plain 
coutains three wells, to uhlch tin mo<^t Cx- 
traordiitary virtues are attributC(i. Here 
aud there ulre hnajis of stones, around some 
of which appear great numbers of people 
runuiug with as tnneb speed ns po^^iblo; 
arouml Others^ crowds of worsbip}>ois kneel 
with bare legs and feet, as an n^ablc 

part of the ceremony. The men, u ithi)ut 
coats, with baiulkorchiefs on tluir hoad^^ 
lUstead of hats, hUving gone ‘icven 
romid^each heap, ki'^s the groond, enm 
thonisclves, and prof eed to the hill ; here 
they Hec‘end on their bare knees, by a path 
so sw‘Cp aud 'rugged tliat it would be <Hlb- 
cult tu walk ttp; many hold tbeii Imiide* 
cia'-ped ut the back of tlmir nerk^, and 
severaUarry hirgo stones on their hmuls 
Having repCutod tJiis ceremony se^ eii times, 
they go to w bat is called Bt. Patrick s t Imii, 
which Arc two prreiit fiat -itoxies jdaced Uf)- 
right in tlic Jiill ; here tli<*y crosij and bleas 
themselves rts they step in between tbi'-c 
stones, and while rppciitmg prayers, an old 
man, seated foi tJm puipdsc, turns tlum 
round on their feet throe ittpes, hr Whith 
be is paid ; the devotee theb goes to con- 
clude his pooanot) at a pih Oif stones called 
*'tho altar,” Wlnlp this busy scone of 
superstition is continued by the multitude, 
the wells, and strcjoins issuing from them, 
are thronged by crowd? of halt, maimed, 
and blind, pressing to wash away tbeir in- 
llrtnities with wrfter oonsocrato^ by tlieir 
patron saint; and ao poatufril h the impres- 
sion of its cificucy on thoir mind?, tlmt 
many of those who go to bo healed, and 
who Are not totally blind, or ‘altogetlur 
crippled, really believe for athnc that they 
are, by means of it? tniraoulotis virtm.'*, 
perfbotly restored. These effects of a heat< d 
imagination are received as unquc^itionably 
ibiracles, and are propagated aitb abun- 
dant -exaggci’ation,* 


♦ “ lilbcrman Magiisme/' July, 1817. • 
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THE MECHANISM OF THE EYE, 

Wr Jiave already given in n previons 
volume of the Fahijuv Fbu:io> (page 111, 
Vol. IV.J New SeriesJI tile mult of oUr ob- 
servations on the hnm 9 ;neye. The subject 
is tHo ( urious and important to be treated 
in a few pages, and we have, consequently, 
iidded a few remarks wbi<^ m&y interest 
our readers. • 

Whether there yet exiftta some inhabited 
but undiscovered island on the broad waters 
of our little world, the Kditoar dwmot say^ 
What with expeditions ^tted out ^gamst 
arctic whales and sperrnacOti whales; what 
widi fleets racing to golden Oalifornia, aud 
the btill more golden South; what with 
*iliips fitted out Ibr the purpos® pf disco- 
\oxy, pr>ing into e\ery little nook and 
cx>rner, taking soundings, laying doam 
oil arts; what with ships which, driv^ out 
of their appointed tracks hy^galos and 
storms, race over the wide oc‘ean in wild 
erratic track,— all these kinds of fatplwa- 
f Ion, we su|jp 08 e, must have pretty well ex- 
hausted the world’s list or ftudiscovered 
islands. We require one, neyertlicleSs, for 
our illustration; therefore, without heeding 
u liother it exists or not, let us feign it to 
e.vi>»t for our own purposes. 

We are shm wrecked, lost, cast away, 
like another Hobinson Crusoe or Philip 
Quark * We save our fire-artnsof course. 
Yourself, young reader, shalk be our man 
Fiiday — a little savage if you please (un- 
derstuudmg the term in a very refined 
8<nise). Our dress, our arms, astonish you 
not a little; our sword is mach bettor tlwiii 
your war club; ouT hatchet of steel very 
for superior to yours of etone. Tou recog- 
nize at once the nature of hotfa; and hpwto 
use thoni your plain common sense in this 
resect is sufoeient. But otwr watch, our 
guoj these you cannot by any means an- 
derbWid A living being seems to have 
taken up his rosuionce in the former; 
whilst the hitter — ^thu gnu — seems a down- 
right picqo of sorcery. Gradually your 
intellects expand You discover that the 
mysterious vfeapon — the gun — kills bs'- 
Ciiusect the impulsion of a bullet urged by 
gunpoudor. Just the same cause then, 
alter aP, as that wliy your arrow kills, 
lint the flight of your arrow you can see; 
you know it occupies time. The flight of 
the gun-bullet you cannot see, it is so very 


brief. Graduallyi however, you bethink 
yotowlf of our watch. You take it, and 
giving the gun to a frieud> desire him to 
stand three or four hundred yards ofl from 
a target* Und fhre, you standing close to the 
target. Notice the flash of tight, mark the 
seconds on the watch, then when 

the ball strikes the* target, simultanevusly 
with noticing the position of the ^icconds 
hand on tbe watch. By this simple pro- 
cess the disooveiy would be made that the 
bullet, althon^ passing in its course very 
rapidly, nevertheless took time. Its pas- 
sage was net instantaneous, Probably, 
also, the little savage might have made the 
further discovery that sound takes time to 
tafavel, inasmuch as the top of the bullet qu 
the target would be heard before the re- 
port of the gun from which it was di*»- 
aharged. Afoar performing this simple 
experiment, yon would wonder in your 
own mind how it was that you did not 
think of it before. That which once ap- 
peared So myslenouft is now evident as tbe 
sun at f}Y»ona«y* 

Thus IS it with ftU of us. The term 
savage— understanding by that term not 
cruelty of disposition but Jmioranoe of mind 
— is a relative tenh* Ba^ of u» may be 
regarded as a savage to those whose in- 
struction has been further advanced than 
our own. 

Back again we go to onr little Island, 
to pursue our contomplations. You, gentle 
savage, little man Friday, ascertained two 
new facts. You discovered that l>otb sound 
and a leaden bullet urged by gunpowder, 
took time to travel; but one thing you did 
not disoovet— that light also took time. 
And now, hey, presto I Our cnebanted 
island may vanish into thin vapotor, or sink 
under tlie blue waves— we have done with 
it. Our own cultivated civilized island Will 
fhrnish savage*^ enough for our next idical 
oontemplotJon. Man Friday in the islend 
just vauished conld not twl that a gun 
bullet took time to travel; bow many men 
Friday in England, we wonder, qro there 
who are in a similar state of ignorance as 
regards the rate of travelling of light V Yet 
light takes time to travel, although a ver^ 
slioirt time— so short, reader, that quicker 
thon you can wink your eye it will bav o 
dartod over no less than two hundred 
thousands of mUea. This fact has long 
been known to astronomers, dcraonuti a ted 
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beyond all poorer of doubt. Yot in our 
i^noranti^of tins demonstration, ho^ wny 
of ns at tbi» time are still bavagefi. f 

A pretty cliapter on eyes, aomc one ex- 
claims. Why, yon give ns noibing but 
stories of islands, and sayages^ guiaS, and so 
forth, with very little digression about 
light! Impatient I'oader! we will soon 
come to the ^int. We have not forgotttm 
our eyes. Hereafter their consideration 
aliall he resumed; bnt in the meantime wo 
must write a few words about light. It 
u as all very well to treat of the eyes of 
leeches, ^naiU, cockchafers, and so forth, 
without oariug ahput light ; but We can 
no more entertain true views as to the 
neture and beauties of our own, without 
understanding some^ing about light, than 
we could entertain just views concerning 
the nature and operation of ^e-anus, with- 
out knowing something about gunpowder. 
Light, then, whatevci it may be — and eon- 
conung that wo shall have a few words by- 
and-by — hgUt^ whatever it may ho, takes 
time, although a very short time, to travel. 
How aro we to know this ? 11* light wore 
not in such an outrageous huiry to get 
ovt'r the ground; if it moved like your 
bullets, or anows, or anything of that 
kind, WT might estimate its rate of tra- 
velling by allowing a beam uf it to pass 
suddenly through a hole in a window-shut- 
ter, and rush, as it would rush, again su. the 
opposite wall. It is quite evid^mt that 
under these oircumstanees, if light takes 
time to travel, tliere shoul I he a difthrenoo 
between the time of its do iting tlirough the 
liole in the window-shutter, and its strik- 
ing agaimlt the wall. Ho there is a dlirer- 
euoe— no doubt of that ; but ii; as we have 
said, light passes over the enormous space 
of two hundred thousand miles, a Uttde 
more or less, w'hiist you would wink your 
©ye once, how are wo to measure a differ- 
ence so inconsiderable as that between the 
passage ot light through a shutter^ and its 
im}>inging against tlie opposite wall f We 
could not do this, not even by xmr most 
dcli(\ate instruments; n»y more, if borne 
engineer were to bore a hole quite through 
our globe, which hole would be eight 
thousand miles long, not even then could 
we measure fho velocity of light. It 
is true that a sunbeam would enter one 
extremity of this hole, before it could 
emerge at the other, but the difference Of 


time between its entrance and its emergence 
would still be inconceivably sniaU. 

How, then, cm we measure the velocity 
of light? Not content with measuring off 
a distahye of the surface of oar globe, we 
I have ^fttally assumed a hole to be bored 
through it, mid still we have arrived at^^tho 
Concluaion, that wore such a btdo possible, 
it wtStoW still be far too Short for emibJmi; 
uflitto ©btimat© tiic velocity of light. No 
earthly mea'sui'ement will suffice ; we must, 
tU»refore, have recourse to the wide ex- 
panse of Heaven. 

And now, le^t you think we are going 
to drag you mto the clouds, twid talk about 
all sorts of difficult things, let ub aiilusc 
otWAdlveff by ©Jn ideal sport. 

Wo are in an t^nestrian arena, whoro 
different ffeats are being })6rforjn©d. One in 
this A horseman galloping round the ring 
carries with him a target, which clovn. 
standing a little ontaide the barrier triet. to 





hit withftnarrowehcA from abow(Fig. 1), lie 
heaps shooting, gemaraUy hitting the tar- 
get. Bometimea he shouts w hen the horse- 
man i» nearest to him, sometimes 'ilkhcu 
the horgCrnim ie farthest awoy, and it is 
usually found Hmt 'the enow's shot when 
the horseman is nearest to the shooter, 
strike the target exactly one soepnd earlier 
than othe^ arrows shot when the horeenmu 
is farthest awS.y-.'^.whcnre it follows, that 
clown must have shot his an'ows with a 
vidneity of 300 feet in a second of time, 
300 feet being the measure of the diametei 
•of the ring, or in other wwds, the measun* 
of a line drawn straight from oue side to 
^another. 
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Now it ie quite evident that clown, the 
shooter, might be knocked off hid perch, 
might he covered 'vith a big extinguisher, 
hidden totally, eclipsed irnmedLatcly alter 
taking one of his lortg shots, without in 
tlio lc.iof degree affecting the arrow’s flight. 
If ho pednted well, ^ the arrow would hit its 
mark. Now for the application of oil this* 
Jcl us hid farewell to the equestrian arena, 
with its galloping horseman, and lot us 
call nip, in our imagination, grand Ideas of 
a mightier revolution. Our world^-r^our 
planet, the earth, revtjlving in a mighty 
circle, or ring, throughout space, as the 
galloping horseman traversed the equeatrian 
ring. The earth’s ring is called itjs orbit, 
and is so very great that a lino, drawn 
quite across it, at the longest place, would 
nieiisuio no loss than UK) millions of miles. 
The earth, then, revolving in its orbit as it 
docs, may be *tompar(‘d to the horse gallop- 
ing in Idle eqiiestrian ring. Either of us 
may he the horseman, and each of our 
eyes is a sort of taiget, at which the hea- 
venly bodies shoot their rays of light. 

It follows, then, to proceed with our 
coinpaiisoa, that these rays of light, con- 
tinual ly heiug darted at uS, will strike our 
eye soous^r or later, according as we may 
happen to bo in liic part o( our orbit or 
ring nean^st to them, or furthest away. Jt 
follows, iporcovcr, that were any heavenly 
lH>dy destroyed, extinguished, so that it 
coa-jed to ahino— -this destruction or ex- 
tmotion would not be manifested to o>ur 
eyes at the exact period of its occurrence, 
but some little time after, because see 
bodies by the light given off from them, 
and light tuki's some t«Ue to travel. For 
aught wo know, then, we may, night after 
night, lie observing heavenly bodies which 
have ceased to exist $ indeed, philosophers 
believe such to be the fact. 

Wliethcr it be a question of the formal 
extinction of a heavenly body lying outside 
our orbit, or only a tm|:)Orary eolipse>-*-itis 
evident that if light took time to travel^ we 
ought tojje made acquainted with this ces- 
sion of light sooner or later, acoording as 
we happen to ho in one, or the other part of 
our orbit at the time. 

Now then to t he point- The planet Jupi- 
ter has moons or satellites, and, though l|ke 
our moon, these are abject to bo eclipsed, 
astronomers con toll by calonlation exactly 
^the time when those eclipses occur, but thdy 


are seen to occur after the time calculated 
for Teasons already explained. Finally, it 
so happens, that if "we view Op eclipse of one 
of Jupiter’s satdlltes while we are in that 
part of OUT orbit furidiest removed from Ju- 
piter, we see it later by 16 minutes and ^6 
seconds than if we had viewed it whilst in 
the opposite part of our orbit, or thai^iart 
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nearest to it (Fig. 2). It follows evidently 
that light, whatever may be its nature, oc- 
cupies 16 minutes amd 26 seconds in travel- 
ling acrOflft a space of 190 millions of mile*', 
which 13 th,e length ^of the diamotor of the 
earth’s orbit. By this incans, then, are wc 
made acquainted witJi the rate of the velocity 
of light. Tlie information thus derived is 
confirmed by anotlier series of observations 
on what is culled the observation of light, a 
subject which we need not di<»ca'^s here. 

Haying thus disoovei ed the rate ot tra- 
velling of light, it would be interesting if 
we could now make outwhut it«is composed 
of. 

Ac(H>rding to Sk ISace Newton, light was 
assumed to be composed of little particles, 
so extremely small tn»t we could never hope 
to see them, oven by means of our fmest in- 
struTUeats, but which nevcrthelebS differed 
in siae amongst themselves, red light being 
composed of the largest particles, violet light 
of the smallest. According to other phi- 
losophers, especially those of the present ago, 
light is not as'^umod to be composed of par- 
ticles, as Newton supposed, hut of waves 
taking place in a medium much thinner 
than air, and to which the general term 
Sstlier hashuen applied. Those specul ations, 
curious though they ate, we cannot enter 
upon just now. All the common properties 
of ligM wo can examine without adopting 
either one theory or the Oflier. 

The first points to be examined in relation 
to light have refeienoe to white light} these 
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Ixjinp: disouseed we inquire into tlie nature 
of colour. 

What a ray of light ? We oon«.tantIy 
hear the oxprosbjon. It Ls universally clni- 
ployoil. We, ourselves, have used it again 
u^nd again in the course of this paper. 
A^iat, then, is a ray of light? Why the 
expression is altogethei imaginaiy. Ori- 
ginally, the term ray 

O eame from the word 
radhis, which is the 
line drawn between 
tlie centre of a circle 
and its circumference, 
and dnything flying 
away from a centre 
tow'ards a clrcurafer- 
Fig. 3. ence, is said to radi- 

ate (Fig- 3), Eight ap- 
pears to do this ; so does h^at ; thorelore 
Loth are sometimes termed radiant matter, 
Very slight considei ation will prove that 
tlie expression, ray of light, must ho alto- 
gether imaginary— ideah Il‘ real, then 

light must have been composed of threads, 
or strings passing from luminous bodies 
into our eyes, which we know x*ery well is 
not the case. Light, however, on account 
of its general property of acting m straight 
lines, is spoken ol as tliough it were really j 
made up of such straight lines ; whence it ' 
follows, that we speak of rays of light, un- 
derhtanding by the term nothing more 
than imaginary straight linos passing from 
luminous objects into our eyes. 

Let it he remembered, then, in connexion 
with light, that it always acts in straight 
lines. At le.ist, this h a rough find ready 
way of stating the case, although we tha'U 
jircsently find that the statement only 
holds good under one partieulur restriction 
of circumstances, llms, light is alw^ays 
lient out of its course when passing from 
one traiispaT-ut medium to another; in 
pro-jf of whicli the following experiment 
may he performed (Fig. 4) : into the b^oin 



(a) put some shining bodj;^ such as a coin 
(n), and gradually receding from the basin, 
roniove tlie eye to such a distance that the 
coin is no longer visible, being bidden by 


the side of the basin. Now let an assist- 
ant pour water into the bsisin, and the 
coin will re-appoar. What does this re- 
appearance prove? It proves that the ori- 
ginal ray of light, represented by r, and 
which passed in one straight line so long 
a8 it had only to travei|Kj atmospheric air, 
bocanm bent from that course when it bad 
to pass through water subsequently poured 
into the basin. It will be observed, there- 
fore, that the bending takes place juat at 
the point of contoct lietwoen the water and 
the air. 

Judging fVom the result of the preceding 
experiment, it wottld appear that the por- 
tion of n ray darting through air never 
bends whilst remaining in air, and the 
portion of a ray darting through wuitej, 
never bonds whilst in the water. As re- 
gards the latter, the statement may he 
considered to he true ; as regards the for- 
mer, it is not true, which, we may ob- 
serve, is for a reason wc will presently ren- 
der plain. Air, although we cannot see it, 
is possessed of weight. If a flask of glass, 
cnjjabic of holding 100 cubical inchos, he 
weighed, und its weiglit noted — if thin it 
have all its air pumped out by mpans of the 
air-pump, and it be weighed again, it will 
he ascertained now to "Weigh less than it 
did originally: 1000 cubic inches of dry 
air weigh about 310 grams. From wlnit 
is said, it follows that the air l^ing next 
the earth must be pressed upon by all 
that lying above. This result follows no 
loss naturally than supposing a number of 
feather beds to be placed ene ovTr the other, 
the lowest should he l^uee«ed into Uiei 
smallest space. ITencc, so far as relates td 
the passage of light, the very* top layer of 
atmospheric air, which is about 46 miles 
high, may^ he regarded as a substanoo 
whose binding power upon a ray of light 
is not similar to the bradhig power of a 
layer of atmosphere lying nearest tla’ 
earth. Of course, there aye no such abso- 
lute atmospheric layers os wo have been 
describing; the djange from the c{jmpre«^st?d 
atonosphere lying m^z to the earth s sur- 
face, and tbe^raxifred atnjosphei e higher 
up, is altogether gradual. Nevertheless, 
wc Will assume llie cxistende of such layers 
for the purpose of simpti/ying the explana- 
tion of what takes place. But want of space 
wdma us to close at present. In our next 
nhmber we shall conclude the subject. 
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THE FIKST TELE#GOPE.-iTBlFLES. 


THE FIRST TELESCOPE. ^ 

The ycnr 1609 i«j for ever metnowblo from 
Galileo’s diBO(>very of the tolescbpe. Bein^ 
at Veiiico, his house viras thronji^d with 
visitors who came to satisfy themselves of 
the trtith of the wonderful stories they bad 
heanl rcsivecting the new instrument. Now 
that the t«le»c<^ic eppcaranc© of the 
heavens is so familisrly known, it is hardly 
possible foi ub to conceive the intense in- 
terest with which the first climpse Of it 
must have been obtained. The multipli- 
city of the brilliant objects CalUt^ fbr ox- 
nmination, the undefined expectation of 
what mip;ht be revealed in them hy the 
jiowers of ati instrument yet untried, and 
the yirobobility of numerous additionato'tbe 
list of those bodies which had as yet come 
under the cogttiaance of man 5 these, and 
the host of Ibndred emotions which must 
have been excited cm such Mi ooeasion, are 
more readily imagined than described. 

The moon was the first object of Galileo’s 
attention/; and wc cannot fail to rdcognise 
the originttl Of Milton’s fneture, since we 
know bo had the opportunity of painting 
from life ; — 

— ' — — the moon, whose orb 
Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 
At evtuing, trom the top of I’estpl^, 

Or in V4.la.11 no to desciy new lands, 

Kivei s, 01 mountains, In her spotted globe. 

Jupiter formed the next object of exami- 
nation. No sooner wa 9 the telescope pointed 
to that planet than the existence of the 
satellites was detected, and their ^nature 
soon ascertained. TliCse and other obser- 
vations were described by Galileo in a tract, 
which excited an extraordinaiy sensation 
the moment it appeared. Many positively 
domed the pussihility of such discoveries. 
Suzi argued sericmaly with Galileo, that 
the appearance must be fallacious, since it 
would xuvulidate the perfection of thentun- 
her 7, whicb applies to tlie plants, ae ,wcn 
as throughout all things natural and 
divine. ^ Moreover these satellite hre inva-r 
sible to the nake^l eye ; therefore they can 
exercise no uifluenoe on the oni^i ; there.* 
foro they arc useloBs; therefore they do 
not exist. The principal professors of phi- 
losophy at Padua, pertinaciously^ refijs^ to 
look through the telescope. Horky, a Ger- 
man, fiuggestod that tlie telcscoiie, though 
accurate for teirestrial objects, Avasnot true 


for the sky I Such were a few of the sen- 
timents which obtained, in opposition to 
the facts hrotight to light by the invention 
of this noble instrument. , 
Nevertheless, its fame was nuiverpally 
increasing. The Grand Duke begged to 
have the original telescope deposited in the 
Museum at Florence; to which Galileo 
willingly consented. An old instrument 
was shown there not many years ago, said 
to be the same; but some sceptics have 
called in question its genuineness. 


•trifles. 

* 

Jack his own merit aees ' this ^fives him pride, 
For he sods inciaf than all the wmld beside. 

Joe hates a by pooiitC, which plainly shows 
l^elf4ove is not a fault of Joe’s. 

Thk ST4Jsi>iAu> or JvonMKNt.>**Judfre a man 
by hip actions ; a poet by his eye ; kn idler by hie 
fingere ; a lawyer by his leei ; a plsyer by his 
strut ; a boxer by Ins sinews , an Bashman by 
his swagger ; an BngUshman by hiS rotundity ; a 
ficotehtnan by bis sdmig ; a justice by his frown ; 
a great man by his nu^Sty ; an editoi by his 
coat; a tailor by his agility; a dddler by hi^ 
elbow ; and a woman by her neatness, 

Whai’s w a Namk?-^^*A goose, too, so f.ir 
from iHiing a fooh&h bird. Is a very wise one* A 
6oek of geese sawed Rome once.” ** I hbouldn’t 
wondei/* said Master Van, *<foraflt>cik of wild 
ones saved, La Halve Island once. They 
overloaded with sleet and wet rrnow, and lighted 
on the Clearin* one siirlng, and was caught there, 
and adtiUy saved the folks firoii!; stanatiOn.” 

Well,” S4>8 1, ‘♦out of gratitude to ihest birds, 
the Italians erected a college for ’em at Uoniv, 
and called it the ‘ Fmper Gander * College.”— 
Skm Slug's W*»e 8tcm»* 

A Niiw OdwrAMTc.— “My son,” said a doting 
father, who was about taking his son into busi- 
ness, “what shall be stjle of the new dim’” 
■Well, governor,” said the onr^and-twonty 
youth, looking up to find an answer, “ I don’t 
know i but suppose we have il Jtihn II- Homplin 
and Father.” The old gentleman was struck by 
>the originality oi the idea, but could not adopt it. 

Kxnnirs roa ana Post Om'ica.-*-Th0 following 
Is an exact copy of the dii eotion of a letter inailed 
a few yew s ago by a German living in Ijuncastcr 
oounty— ?a } “TJb is fpr qld Mr. Willy what 
brmds de Raber in I/Ung Kaster, wove ti gal is 
gist rede him assume as it comes to ti Pushtutoua.” 
Meaning—” This is for old M» • Willy, what pi ints 
the paper In Laneostei , where the jail is. Just* 
lead him as soon as it Comes to tlic PoHt-ufhce.” 
Inclobed was an essay against public schools,— 
Fitm and (hwws.” 
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THE WORK-T4.BT.E FRTENP. 



l.'aocavl* A»TT»U>CA«>lAli, 


TUE WORK-TABLE FRIEJUD. 

CaoCHKT ANTXMACASSAtt. 

Jfafcrials.-^ reola Me8Ar«. W. Evane and Co *r 
B oar's He»wl Oroehot Cotton, Wo. 8, oud 4 ditto 
Ko. 10. (This quantit^r 'wiB make an oblong 
antnnoouMisur). 

Makf. a chain of 2i>6 stitches ‘with Ho. 8 
cotton. Po. one row of tic. 

pattern rotoi — ^ 7 8 Cli, miss 8, 

4 5>c, 2 Qh, miss 2, 4 I3c, 2 Oh, miss 2, 4 
Be, 8 Ch^ miss 8, 3 Bes, -f* repeat to the 
end. Ajt the last, there will not be a 
feet pattern. 

2#*d ffcmi.— 4* 4 Dc, 11 Ob, miss 11, 16 
Dc, 11 Ch, miss 11, 4” repeal to the end. 


B?vX Rotfi, h 4 Be, 8- Ob, miss 8, + 4 

Be, 2 Oh, miss 2, 4- 3 times, 4 Dc, 8 Ch, 
miss* 8, 4- repeat to the end. 

4:th 4 Dr, 2 Oh, miss 2, 4' 7 Be, 
2 Ch, miss 2, 4 Be, 8 Oh, miss 8, 4 Dc, 2 
Oh, niisR 2, 7 Do, 8 Ob, miss 8, 4- repeat to 
end of the row, which mnat correspond with 
the bo^rinuiji/f. 

5tk j^«?.-^4 Be, J5 Ob, mias 6, ^4- 7 Dc, 
2 Ch, mfes 2, 10 Be, 2 Ob, miss 2, 7 Dc, 
14 Ob, miss 14, 4- to the end; make the 
enda of the row to correspond. 

68^ Row {ve^re row of pattern). — 4 Dc, 2 
Oil, miss 2, 4- 7 Dc, 5 Ch, mish 4 Di;, 2 
0^ misfl 2, 4 Dc, 6 Ch, miss 6, 7 Dc, 8 Oh, 
miss 8, 4- report to the end. 




raE WOEIfe-TABLE FRTBNa 


Now work backwards from the 6th Row 
to th« 1/r^ Row (incluwiv^). Then bagfH 
a^aiu with the IH Row, Eaoli pattern 
suites 11 rows. 

When suificient is done, work » row of 
Do to correspond wkh the liirst row. Then, 
entirely round the anl;inwca«»sar, a row of 
open feq[Uftre cioohet^r doiq^ 2 in one at the 
oornors, with 6 Ck t^oft^eoa, 

2 p(/ Routid,^3 vmdcr every chain;, 
6x\:c|>t at tiie corners, when do,^ 9 Do under 
the ( liain of 5, 

BoRi>|l!».^Cr&0 No. XO cotton. Make a 
jchaia of 10, dose it intj> a rbwnd, ^ 3 Sc 
under Ch, 5 <lh, 4^ timosi in the round. 
Sc on 2/w/ of 3 So, 4* 3’ Do under the chain 
of 5, 5 Uh. 6 tnore Xto under the chain of 
o, 1 Sc on 2w7 of 3 Sc, 4- all round, ^hen 
dip ''titch on the Ist Sc, and 4 Dc, to bring 
the thread to the chain, f Sc under chain, 
f 5 Ch, iSc under bairn, 7 Ch, So under 
banio, d Ch, Sc under the same, 8 Ch, Sc 
under the next chain f all round, tbit i« 
/our f'me.% 

Is04tt Romid — * 4 Dc tiadoT Ch, 3 Ch, 
4 Dt, under same, B Dc Under Ch of 7, 3 
< ^h, (> Do under the same, 4 Do under next 
chain, 3 Ch^ 4 Dc under aame, So under 
the chain ot 8* 4 tinier. I’inieh with slip 
stitch. In doing thle tound attach the ttar 
to the aritimacassar, b;^ tl^c chain between 
iliC 6 Do, aud the msi 8 Dc. And in tlte 
2/td at 4 ^d all the following stars, fasten it 
also to the previoot one. They are placed 
at such dUtanoes from each other as Jud 
to touch. Of oourse one b placed at each 
extreme poiD^ of the ahtlmacasaar. ^ 


PRINCESS-EOYAI. PURSE. 

iiligree gold cbalioet a skein of 
Emerald kiCen sitk (French), a little eoarlct, 
black, violet, and White ditto, 6 skeme «»f gold 
thread, gteen ogrd for atringa, to match th^reen 
Hilk, and green and. gold slidee« 

Baatw on a chain of eight, close it into a 
round, and work a Dc atitdi on every 
stitch, with a ditain between every two. 
In the next round Do under a chain, 4^ 1 
Ch, 1 Dc under same, 1 Oh, 1 Dc ai«der the 
next chain, 4 - all round. Di the following 
round, Do under every chain, with 1 chain 
after 1 Dc, and 2 obain after the leext, 
ultoT riately all round. In thie wiy inc#aee , 
gradually, until ia the ninth round thel!*e i 
are 132 stitches altogether. Do. ibur j 
rounds of Sc, and thou begin the pattern, j 


The design is repeated 6 times in every 
rounds 

Iw J?OTMidL^-*4* ^ #!f<*ldi 5 green, 

2 gold, 4 green, 2 gold, 5 green, + ® 
timci,, 

2nd JfotMf d.‘^4- 4 gold (ew 4), 6 green, 

2 gold, 2 green, 2 gold, 6 green, 4"< 

-f 1 green 2 gold, 8 green, 
1 gold, t gt‘een, X gedd, 7 green, 4 -. 

4eft iJe«5^.^4r X green, 2 gold* 2 green, 

3 gold, 3 green, 4 gold, 3 green, ^ gold, 1 

gjwin, +0 



nuackbS-aorAt vOaes. 

5ih Mound,* — f- 8 gold, 4 green, 2 gold, 

4 gmn, 4 gold, +. 

^$th J6(m^ --Gold over gold, and green 
oyar gfecn, of last round. One inoie gold. 
Fasten off green. 

7th White and gold, 4", 2 gold, 

2 white, 3 gold, 4 white, 2 gold, 4 white, 

3 gold, 2 white, 4*- 

StA Momd . — Same colours, 4^^ 2 gold, 
0 white, 2 gold, 9 white, . Fasten off 
white. 

Scarlet and gold. Gold 
over gold, scarlet over white, of last round* 
10<A Round like off $oailct. 

llth Rowid,^Dhok nnd gold^ 4"* 2 gold, 

5 black, 4 gold, 8 black, 4.. 

12^A Mo^ (Same colours, with violet). 
— k 2 gold, 7 blyok. 2 gold, 2 violet, 2 
gold, 7 black, 4** Fasted off black, and 
join on ihe groan. 
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€vnd Bounds like 12rA, but ^ith , 
green iudtead of black. 

16fA Round , — ^ goldj S gve^u^ 4 ^16^ 
8 green, -j-. 

Uound,-^2 gold, 5 green, 2 gold, 2 
green, 2 geld, 2 green, gold, 6 gtee^», -J-. 
l7/& Bouiid . — )* 2 gold, 4 ^een, 4 gold, 

1 green, 2 gold, 1 green, 4 gold; 4 groon, 

18iA 4* 2 gold, 2 green, 3 gold, 

2 violet, 6 gold, 2 violet, 3 gold, 2 green, 4^. 
Thifc round being tbe last of one-hAlf of 

the pattern, the lowainder is to be done 
from the description already 'wiitten, work- 
ing backwards from the to the 
inclusive of both* Then do* three rourtda 
ot Se, with the green silk only, and follow 
it by tw'o rounds of open squaio crochet, 
in the same colour. Both these rounds 
must have only one chain between ev'ery 
two Dc. « 

Gold lace, 4^ 8 Dc under one chain, 

1 Cli, miss 2 Dc e-nd the one chain betAveen 
them, 1 Sc under the next chaiii, 1 Ch, 
miss the same, 4- repeat all rouncl. Fas- 
ten on tlio chalic'e, at the first round of Sc. 
Run the cord in the open crochet rounds at 
the top, and connect the joinings of the 
cord with the gold slides. 

INSTRrOTIONS IN ORNAMENTAL 
RICE SHELL-WORK. 

[THian AWD CONCrTt»i>o ARIKJIV.T 

Wn have hitherto only destrihed tlmse Rice- 
shell ornaments which are adapted for wear, 
it is time we proceed to dosenbe some of 
those ornamental articles for the diawing- 
room a Inch con he manufactured, and 
which from tlieir delicacy, lightness, (and 
rarity are admirably adapted for presents. 
Baskets of v arious kinds and fiirms may 
be made, r*ither of thei shcdls only, or of 
sbelU and cdid-board. Ferforatod card- 
board is the best when that material is used, 
as it saves trouble, and formi> the partem 
more evenly. 

If we A^ould make a card-basket or truy, 
for the reception of vi^'itors* cards, the re- 
quisite number of pieces to form the artii lo 
must be shaped out ftom the coloured pei- 
foratod card-board, and the pattern m Ar- 
abesque vibioli is to be worked on it with 
the shells, jieiKilled. Coloured card-board 
should be used, becauiie tliat throws up the 
pure white of the shells. Having joined the 


difierent pieces together which fom tlie 
basket; by sewing them with fine chenil, or 
sfrfc twist, we tak0 about half a \ard of the 
finest silver wire and attach it to the basket 
at 'thf plate We purpose commem ing the 
pattern, and bring it Jthnough one of the 
Wes or perforationfs just there. We then 
thread a shell on it, and pass the wire 
through another hole so situatetL as when 
the Wire is drawn tight, to cause the f.hell 
to lie in that direction which will make it 
fall ihto its right position in the pattern. 
The wipe must then be returned to the right 
aide again, and another shell threaded on 
it, and the same manoeuvre gone through ; 
or, if it be intended to work a shell patterh 
inside and outside the basket, a second shell 
muht be threaded on the wire before it is re- 
turned to the right tide, and that adjusted 
into its place hy a similar proceeding to the 
one just deeoribed, Ifia howOver diihcnlt 
to manage the two patterns once; one is 
sure to mar the other to a groatc) or less 
extent ; therefore it will always he best 
either to make the basket very open and 
tray-shaped, and to work the pattern on 
the inside, winch will then be the only one 
much seen ; or else to make it rather close 
and upright so as tO show cluefiy the out- 
ride, and to woik the pattern there. 

Baskets may bs made of un-peifornted 
card-board by ^mining the pattern with 
a very thick solution of gum-^rngon, and 
then sticking the shelU on in their pro|Kr 
places. 

In all kinds of bnt'kets made f k e- 

sbells, the back of tbe ^hell is to ft»rm the 
surface^ and tbe opening to be turned in- 
wards. 

The basket, of which wo have giA^en a 
cut, is composed of abells, and the coarsest 
of ^ three sires of silver wxjse. It is made 
in lattice-work, or sqU.ares, akid requires 
some art to mould, or shape it into form. 

We coinmenco at the bottom and with 
the central •square. A lengtli of w ire, mea- 
flnring tweHe or fourteen inche'j, must be 
taken, and the small Shells used. , Thread 
four shells on the wire, amuiging them so 
that the p(vint of the first meets tbe point 
of the second, and the end of the seiond 
meetft tbe end of the third; while tbe point 
of tbe third meets the point of the fourth. 
Puah them along the wire to w’llhin n bout 
an inch of the end, then bend them into a 
square, and twist the short end of the wire 
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BASltTT IN HJCJ® SafLL'IVOUlt. 


Imxily and neatly with otli<?r, and cnt 
off tlie superiluoiis bit* Kow tlireJid three 
sliclls on tlie wire, so arranged that tlie 
end of tht first uiid the t»mt of the third 
eboll meet the c<»rrespxmaiMg end and point 
of tliJit ‘slieil of the square already formed, 
■vvliich, when those tiw^ee are hont into their 
IKwitions, will constitute the fourth side of 
this second squhre. Loop the wire through 
the comer of the foundation square, and 
\ve have the second completed. 

A ccrtiiin firmness, divested however of 
tightness, is requisite m performing those 
manipulations; for if the shells are jammed 
too closely together, tlie w ork will have an 
uneven, stiff appearance, whereas if they 
arc left too loose the fabric will never set 
in form, and will look slovenly* The draw* 
iug the wire through the corners of the 
preceding squares, in order to complete the 
«ne vv lucli is being worked, toO, is a nice ope- 


ration, wliich must he gently done, or we 
may crack the woik; and seourtdy and 
neatly managed, or the squares will hot be 
firm and compact. 

Three shells arc now ngaiu to be sym- 
metrically threaded, and lot mod into a 
square, and fastened down to the central 
one. Two other squares are then to h« 
formed in like manner, and we now have 
five, or one on each of the fbur sides of the 
foundation square. All the sixteen shells 
used for this sliould be small, and as nearly 
as^bsible of a size. 

The wire is now parsed up through tlie 
inside of the shell ueaa^st to it, and it will 
be found that, the next round of squares 
will he foi tned, first, by threading fwo shells, 
and bending them into position, and Hasten- 
ing them down at ^ho corner, over the place 
whore the prooediiig round has left us two 
bidiEss of a squai'o, and then by threading 
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throe shells, and bringing them into shape, 
where wo have only one aide ready for ua. 
The tw6 ahella, and the three shells, used 
alternately, will produce another rotmd, 
Gonalating of eight squaxjes. Care moat be^ 
taken to use shells of eqital size tor arwuin<l> 
although in each fVesh round the size of ihe 
shells shonjid be in a sli^t degree increased, 
l^e backs of the shelis must all lie one 
way, and tne openings the other ; the latter 
constitutes the inside of the basket, as they 
do not look so uniform and handsome. 

Tlie following engraving will give an idea 



of the appearance of the fabric in an early 
siege. 

When it is necessary to take a fresh 
length of wire it must be joined on close to 
the corner of a completed square, by twist- 
ing it firmly and neatly with the < nd of the 
length just used up, and cutting up the 
feupcilluoiis point. 

The third round, is fi^rmed* as the second, 
bv using s»lternately the two and the tlireo 
shells as required to complete the squares. 

The mimher of rounds which are to he 
worked for the bottom depends entirely 
upon the size wliicli we design to make the 
basket. In general, these thrt e, or at any 
rate, four rounds, will be eumtient to make 
a very pretty sized one. 

The np:zt round is to be worked exactly 
in the ».inie vi ay and with exactly the same 
sized shell b us the last one of the bottom, 
and after it is worked it is to be tamed up, 
like u rim, all round. This cntnmences the 
basket itself. 


Tbeen rounds are now to be added with 
the snxaU sheila, and shaped into form ; and 
then the middle^ized shells, in rounds of 
gradually increasing size, are to be used for 
ahMlt six rounds ; and then the large shells 
in gwinally incroksinic size, aja to he 
hmii^t in use and oontihued untu the bas- 
ket finished. ' 

It will soon be perceived, while working, 
that ^ it a ill ocohsionally bo neoeftsary to 
mi$s a square, or to add one or more here 
and there, in order to preserve the raised, and 
opened, and rounded form requisite for ilie 
oval of a basket. The symmetrical arrange- 
ment of the points and ends must be care- 
fully attended to, or else the star-like com- 
binations, which add so materially to the ap- 
pearance of the fabric, will bo marred or lost. 

A pair of tweezers, or very suiall nippers, 
may be used for twisting the wire when 
fastening on a fresh length, fis tjie fingers 
will thus bo saved, and additional firmness 
obtained. 

Having raised the basket-work to tlie 
required height, which, when the bottom 
consists of four rounds, should be about six 
inches, a piece of round silk wire, either 
white or coloured, and exactly tJie sue, hut 
not huger than the circle of the tup of the 
basket, must he taken, and firmly attached 
to the edpie of the basket with roiddlc-bized 
wire ; this is to give shape and firmness to 
the work, and to this another piece oi wire 
is attached, to fonn the handle. 

The buskot must novi be trimmed, and 
for tins purpose uo make two liglit and 
graceful wreaths, op<‘ long eaiough to go 
round the top of tfie ba^ket, and tho other 
as long as the handle. The single flower, 
tlie bud, the spiral gionp, and leaves of 
seven or nine shells eacli, are what wfil be 
required for an ordinary sized basket. 
When tlie wreath is made In simple Rice- 
Shell-^Work, the Sterne must be tuisted, and 
the wreath bound together With fine silver 
wire, and attached to tho handle and to 
the circular wire with the same; the silk 
wire used must be white. 

If, however, the wreath is to be made in 
the composite** style, light fh»wer-feO(*d^ or 
email glass beads may be intruduc cd into tho 
centre of the flowers, gnd the stems may 
bo wound, and the wreaths pnt together with 
floss silk, and then they are to bo attach- 
ed to the handle and circular -wire with 
fine ohenil. The following coUibuuitious 
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are pretty and effective : beade or eeede of 
pink;, or yellortr, or coral, or blue, aad the 
Btemfl of the -flowers and buds wound with 
silk to match, the stems of the leaves 
wound with green, and the wreaths at« 
taohod in their places with gl^en ohenil. 
There should not be more than two colours, 
the green and <uie other, used at a time, 
and these should' be delicate shades; for 
the shells have fo pure and light an ap- 
pearance, that anything in the least degree 
showy or gaudy, spoils ihe effect of the 
whole. 

Pendant from helo^ ©ach end of tlie 
handle, should be a grape-like bunch of 
shells, not set on so closely together os in 
thf wheat-oar, or so far apart as in a leaf 
and reaching about half way down the 
laisket. 

When completed, the article should be 
placed under a gl^s case to preserve it 
from dust and injury, and a few wax or 
artilic ial flowers may be tastefully arranged 
in it with advantage. 

A square basket, or a long, straight-sided 
one, or one in almt^t any given shape, may 
he made in this lattice-work, by manufac- 
turing each piece separately, and m the 
jcquired «liape, and then lacing them to- 
gether with silver wire, chentl, or twist. 
There is, however, no trimming more grace- 
ful, or better adapted for them than the 
M r(*ath. 

If tliouglit fit, the wreath, however, need 
only he put round the top of the ha«kel, 
and the handle mode of a succession of 
squares of the kind wo have described. 

Light wreaths either of “simple” or 
“ cpnipofeite*’ Rico-Shell Work may, with 
very pretty effect be entwined around ala- 
baster vase«i or baskets. 

Por wedding cakes, rice-shell wreaths 
and bouquets, with silver bullion in the 
flowers, are both tijiatofal and appropriate. 

Inti^rmingled with groups of the Wax, or 
artifleial. Or feather, or paper flow ere, the 
shell-leaves and double and daisy flowers 
look vei^v pretty. 

As the shells never wear out, when any 
ornament is crushed> or soiled, or tarnished, 
it can be cut up, the wires picked out, and 
the shells, when washed and diiod, will be 
ready to be u-^^ed again atid ogam. 

lint we are sure that wo have suggested 
quite enough to our readers to enable them 
to devise for themselves many other pretty 


and fanciflil ^sCi^ for this work; and we 
feel convinced, that wfmn once tiiey have 
overcome the first difficulties of learning it, 
tiiey will find pleasure in seeing the grace- 
fill articles that wilh wei'e, develop 
themselves tinder their busy fingers. 

And BO we how take our leave of this 
subject far the present, commending it to 
the favourable attention of 1hoi»e who may 
have taken the trouble to peruse what we 
have written. ^ 


DIAL INSCRIPTIONS. 

Mr. Ctjthbert Bans, in “Notes and 
Queries,’* gives the following inscriptions 
from dials. Collected by himself in various 
parts of the kingdom 

In the churchyard of Arelcy-Kings, 
Worccstershifo, is a <‘urious dial, the pillar 
supporting which has its four hidei» carved 
with figures of Time and Death, &c., and 
the following Lnwriptions. 

On the south side, -where is the figure of 
Time : 

Aapioe— ut asploias.*’ 

Time's and sevthe 

Thy h^e und death declare, g 

flpond well thy tune, and ^ 

Vox thy end prep.ue." JS 

** O man, now oi never ; 

While there ih time, turn imto the Lord, 

Aad put not oft from day to day.’* 

On the north side, where is the figure of 
Death standing upon a dead body, with his 
dart, hour-glass, and spade : 

** Thioc thmgh there be in vei y deede, 

Which make my heart in jn lef to bleodo . 

The first doth vex my ver j heart, 

In that troni hence I must dei)aite ; 

The secotid jfiievcs me now and then. 

That I must die, but know not wlun ; 

The third with tears lM*d<*w rn> face, 

That 1 must die, nm know the place. 

1. W. 

fecit. \nno Dmi. 

“ Behold my killing d^t and delving spade ; 

Pi (pare for death Ix'fore thy gray® be made ; 
for 

After death thcie's no hope.'* * 

♦* If a man die he hhall live again. 

All thedins ()1 my appoint^ time 

Will I watt till my days oonio.”— /oft xiv. 14. 

“ The death of saints is iwtirious, 

And uusorable w the death of sinners.” 

“ Whatsoever ye would that men 
Hhould do unto you, 

Do ye even to unto them.” 
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Wt? hubjoiu a few other dial inscriptioiiB, 
copied from clmrclu's^ in Worce-stcr^hire. 
Kidderminster (parish cliurch) : 

“ ^«ouc blit d \illain will deface me.** 
Himhlelon (over the porch) : 

“ Via Vitea.” 

Biomsgrove : 

“Wo bhall — (o we aUall dio-all). 


ELEMENTARY T.ESSONS ON CUESS. 

BY II Kim IIABUWITZ. 

[iOCH'lH ABTICL*.] 

TUE LAMVS OF CUESS. 

i. Tun Chess-hoard, mil St ho so place'd that 
<'ithGi’ player has a white eorner-aquare on 
his right hand. If fau<*h has m)t hecu 
olHcrved, it may be eorreoted ’provided lour 
moves hine not boon played on each side. 

2. If a piece <u' pawn has been misplaced, 
th<* mistuke may be rectified hetbro four 
moves have been jdayed on each side, but 
not afterwards, 

3. A player having omitted to put up any 
ijf hi^ meii, may correct the envjr before 
the coinjiletion ol' the fourth move, but not 
alter ward». 

4. If a player, giving the odds of a jiioce 
or xiawii, forget to remove it fiom the board, 
his oi»poneut has the option of proceeding 
witli the game or r(*<'omirioncing it. 

5. The first move is taken alternately, lots 
being drawn to determine the first move 
m the fir'-t game. On a game being drawn 
the party having had the first mov^c in it 
moves first in the ne^it game. 

(j. The player gi ving odds has the right of 
moving fir^t in every game, unless other- 
wi^e agreed- When a pawn is given, it is 
always understood to be th^ King’s J3ie.l»op*i» 
Pawn. 

7. If a player touches a piece or pawn he 
must pl.iy it, unless, •while touching it, ho 
says “ J’adouhe,” or woi’ds to that effect- 
* 8. Aslong as the phiycr hu.s not quitted the 

piece or pawn he has touched, ho may play 
it to any bqiuiVc except wliere lie took it 
from j but, iiaving rclca')Cd it) he may not 
recall the move. 

y. Should u playertouch one of his adver- 
sary’s men, without saying J’adoube,’’ 
or wordt) lo tliat effect, his adversary may 
compel liim to take it, if it can legally bo 


taken, or, if not, compel him to play his 
King : but if the King happens to so 
situated that he cannot legaUy move, no 
penalty is inflicted* ^ 

10. If a player moves one of his adversary’s 
men* the latter may indict one or tbo other 
of the following three penalti<*s ; 1st, let 
hhn abide by it as if the move were ror- 
roct ; 2ud, make him take it, ii it is 
prise } 3rd, rejdace the piece or pawn and 
compel him to move his King. 

11. If a player takes one of his opponent’s 
men with one of his own tfmt cannot fake 
it without making a, false move, his juUer- 
sary can compel him to take it wdtJi any 
piece or ])aw’n, if it Is m prise, or com- 
Hel him to move his own mon which lie 
has touchetl. 

12. If a player takes one of his own men 
with another of lii^ own, Ids opponent can 
compel him to move* either 

13. If a player makes a false move, by 
playing apiece or pawn in an illegal immuer, 
bis opponont may cornjiol him — 1st, to Jet the 
move -stand goirdl , 2nd, to move the touched 
piece or pawn correctly; 3rd, to replace 
the toiielied man and move liis King. 

14. If a player plays out of hip turn, hrs 
adversary may let the moves remain or 
tompel liiin to retract the -second- 

15. When a pawn is moved two square^, 
and an ad\ er-sepawn could ha\ e taken it. h;ul 
it been moved one square only, it lua;) be 
taken eu pasBimi: by the adverse pawn. A 
piece cannot take i'll ptU'^.aui. 

Ifi. A player cannot castle in the follow- 
ing ease>^ : — 

1. If the King or Rook have been re- 
moved. 

2. If the King is in clu'ck 

3. If there is any piece between King 
un<l Hook. 

4. if the King lias to pass over a square 
attacked by one of the adversary's 
pieces or pawns. 

A player castling in violation of these 
laws, liis ojipoiient may either conpiel him 
to move the King or the Rook, or let the 
move remain. 

17. If a player move a piece or pawm, 
thereby jilaeing his King into check, lie must 
replace the piece or pawn and move liisKing, 
but if the King Cannot be legally moved, 
no pi*nalty can be indicted. 

18, 11* a player attacks the adverse King 
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without sayiiig check,” his opponent is 
not ohligoa to attend to it ; but if on his 
jiext move he says ‘‘check,” each player 
must retract liis last move, and the player 
whoso King is in check muat remove it. 

19. If the King has been in cheek for seve- 
ral moves, and the moves subsequent to the 
(‘heck cannot be ascertained, the player 
whose King is in 'check must retract hib 
last move and obviate the check. 

20. If a player says “ chock,” without giv- 
ing it, and his opponent moves his King or 
any piece or pawn in consequeaice, he may 
retract sucJi move ; butlf the former player 
hais made a move since, the game must 
proceed, 

21- A pawn reaching the eighth square 
must bo at once cxclianged for any piece the 
plajer may think fit. He may make one 
or more QUeens, three or more Rooks, 
Knights, &c. 

22. If, at the end of a game, a player haa 
]K)wer enough to clicckrnato his opponent, 
l)ut docs not know l)ow to do it, his adver- 
sary may give notice that if checkmate be 
not effected in fifty ^oves, from tJio time 
he gives the notice, the game will be 
draw n, 

28. A plaver, undertaking to checkmate 
w ith any particular piece or pawn, or on a 
particular square, in not restricted to any 
mnnbcr of moves. 

24. A stalemate is a drawn game. 

25. If a player makes a false move, his 
opponent iimsl notice it before tonchijag any 
of ills njcn, or Ina forfeits the right of in-, 
llu’ting any j»cnalty. 

26. If any dispute should arise on any case 
not provided fordiy the laws, or regarding 
the interpretation or applicability of any 
law, the playor>» must refer the point to 
''‘(•me disinterested by-stauder, or submit it 
to some good autbority, whose decision 
nnibt he conaiderocl conclusive. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR INDIT- 
ING LETTERS ON BUSINESS. . 

A merchant’s or tradesman’s Icttc'r should 
l>c plain, concise, and to the puj’pose ; free 
from stiff or studied exprebsions, always 
pertinent, and written in such words or 


terms as carry with thorn a distinct rncau- 
iiig; so that the person to wdjoni it is sent 
cannot have the least hesitation or doubt 
about the signification of any ^vord or part 
of it, or mistake any order in tlic letter. 

All orders, commissions, and material 
circumstances of trade, must be plainly and 
partietilarly mentioned, and nothing should 
bo presumed as being understood or im- 
plied, or expressed in obscure and ambigu- 
ous terms. 

Be as punctual as possible in answer- 
ing all letters you receive that reqTiire 
answering; ami notice each article mul 
circumstance distinctly and separately in 
your reply. 

The stylo used for mercantile letters, 
as well as for tliose written on all ordinary 
occasions, shoi^ld be neat, signiiicant, and 
ns concise us the nature of the subject wdll 
admit, like that of conversation ; that is, 
write to your corrCHpoiident us you would 
talk to him, and without any fonnal or 
iiiicominon j)hrase- ^ 

Be frank and affable without imperti- 
nence; and always express yourself in a 
complaisant and obliging manner, without 
bombast or flattery. 

Keep a copy of all your letters, in a 
letter- hook, as you may want to refer to 
them on futui*e (.ecasions ; and place tho 
name and date npoji the back of those 
letters w'hich you receive from your covres- 
jSondents, and preserve them carefully: as 
they may he of great use, in case of an.^ 
misconc option or dispute. 

It any difference or misunderstanding 
should take place, on affairs of business, 
state ybur opinion clcjirly and freely on the 
subject, hut never have recourse to acri- 
monious expressions, os they tend only to 
inflame the passions, and i)revent an adjust- 
ment. 

If you and your correspondent cannot 
settle tlie .‘iffuir between yourselves, you 
had bettor be the first to propose an arbi- 
tration ; for disputes are generally termi- 
nated with more equity, and ccn^tainly in a 
shorter tunc, and at much less expense, by 
this method than by “the gloriou*^ uncer- 
tainty of the law/’ 
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POTSTBT. 


THE MOTIIEK’S HAND. 

CHAUl-ES SWAIN. 

A WANj>*iiiN 6 orphan child was 1-^ 

Hut luoanly, ut the best, attired ; 
for oh, my mother scarce could buy 
The eommon food each wei'k required i 
But when the anxious day had fled, 

It seem’d to be her deai'cst joy, 

To press her pale hand on my head, 

And pi'uy that God would guide her boy. 

But more, each winter, more and more 
Stern suffering brought her to decay ; 

And then nn Angel pass’d her door. 

And bore her lingering soul away ! 

And I^thcy know not what^i*' grief, 

Who «( ’er knelt by a dying bed ; 

All other woe on earth is btief, 

Save that 'which weeps a mother dead. 

A seaman’s life "vtos soon my lot, 

’Mid reckless deeds— and despeiate men I 
But still I nc'ver quite forgot « 

The prayer T ne’er should hear again ; 

And oft, when luiH induced to tread 
Such paths as unto sin decoy, 
jPtv y< ft fio'ffmd hand press my head 
^ And that soft touch hath saved her boy I 
Though hard their mockery to receive, 

Wlio ne’er tlicm solves ’gainst sin had striven : 
Her, who on earth I dared not gneic, 

1 could not-*- would not grieve in heaven ; 
And tlins from many an action dread, 

Tik» dark lor human eyes to scan ; 
nic same fond hand upon inj head 
That blcss’d the boy — haifi aaved the ma\ ! 


POETICAL HAPPINESS. 

TiiEnn is a fountain to w’hose tloweiy side 
By divers w'uvs the childion of .he earth 
liun day and night athirst, to measure forth 
Its living waU-m ; Health and Woaltli and Pride, 
Power, clad in arms, and Wisdom, Argus-eyed ; 
But one, apart froui all, is seen to stand 
And take up in the hollow of his hand 
What to theii golden vessels is domed, 

Baffling their utmost reach ; He, born ami nurst 
In tbc glad sound and freshness of the place, 
Drinks momently its dew s aaid feels no thirst, 
While, from his bowered grot or sunny place 
lie sorrows for that troop as it returns 
Through the waste wilderness with empty urns. 


EAUTH AND AIll. 

BV BAHKV CORMWAMi, 
How bountihil, how wonderful 
Thou ari, sweet Air 1 
And yet, albeit thine odours lie 
On every gust that mocks J he eye, 
We i>!iRs tby gentle blessings by 
Without a care I 


Iluw bountiful, how wonderful 
Thou art, sww*t Earth ! 

Thy seasons changing with the sun — 

Thy beauty out of darkness won ! 

And yet, whose tongue (when all is done) 

Will tell thy worth 1 
The poet’s 1 — He alone doth still 
Dphold aU worth I 

Then la\e the poet 1— love his themes, 

His thoughts, hidf hid in golden dreams, 
W'hich makes thrice fair the songs and stream^- 
Of Air and Earth. 


LIFE 

■Wk are born ; we laugh ; we weep ; 

We love ; we droop ; vre du» ! 

Ah ! wherefore do we laugh, or wTcp ? 

Why do we live, oi tlie 1 
Who knows that secret deep t 
Alas, not I ! 

Why doth th(‘ violet spring 
Unseen by hninan eye ? 

Why do 1 he radiant seasons bring 
Sweet thoughts that quickly fly I 
Why do our fond heai ts cling 
To things that ih’e { 

Wc toil- through pain and wrong : 

We light— and tty; 

We love ; we lose ; and then, ere long, 
iStone-dcad we- lie. 
t) life I is all thy song 
Phidure and— die?” 


tut: wintek tire. 

BY MAllY HOWITJ . 

A I’liii 's a good companionable friend, 

A cfufitortable fliend, who meels >oui f.iee 
With wc'lcome glad, and makes the pooic'-t shot! 
As pleasant as a paliu'c t Ai"© you cold ? 

Tie warnis you- -weary ^ he icfreshes you — 
Hungry? he doth propme your food for you — 
Arc you in darkness?- He gives light to 3 ’ou- 
In a strange land ? he wears a face that is 
Familmr fromyonr ehildliood. Arc you poor 
W'liat inattors it to him ? He knows no difference 
Between an emperor and the jioorcsi beggar ! 
W'here Is the friend, that beai's the name of man , 
Will do as much for you ? 


A C II I L D. 

KY AI.KlkANnKn SMITH. 

t) THOU bright thing, fresh from the hand of Gtvl 
The motions of thy dancing limbs are sw ayed 
By the unceasing music of thy btung 1 
Nearer 1 ^cin to God when looking on thee. 

*Tis ages since he made his youngest star, 

His hand -was on thee as ’ twere yestevday. 

Thou later revelation ! Silver stream, 

Breaking with laughter from the lake divine, 
Whence all thingsflow I Obright and singing babe 
What wilt thou bo hereafter ? 
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THE HOTTSEWJKF/S FRIEND. 

IT8EKUL RECEIPTS. 

A Hittl Jor — A fow drops of 

curboiiiitc of aminoniu, in a small quantity of 
warm ram water, will prove a safe and easy anti- 
acid, &c., and will change, if carefully applied, 
discolouiod spots iijion carpets, and indeed all 
s])ot‘i, whether produced by acids or alkalies. If 
one has the misfortune to have a carjx-t injured 
by wlutew'ash, this will immediately restore it. 

To mnJec Plaster (\f Paris Ftyures hole like Ala-- 
hastrr . — Dip the figures in a pail, containing a 
strong solution of alum and water. 

To Clean Candlesticks, Snuffers, Silver, 
plated, and japanned candlesticks, snuffers luid 
Miuflcr-stunds, should be cleaned by first removing 
Uie di'ops of wax or tallow that may have fallen 
<m them by w ashing in boiling hot water, aftcr- 
w'arils wiping them quite dry and clean with a 
pii’cc of soft vv ash-leather. If made of silver, or 
copper-plated, they may be finished off with a 
little plate powder. On no aceoupt place them 
before lh(' fire to melt the gi ease off, as much heat 
will melt ofi‘ the solder or japan, or injure the 
face of the jilato. In placing the candh's in the 
sockets lit them in tightly, either by niffuns of a 
strip of i)apc i’ wound round thorn, or by the ordi- 
nal y eamllc-s pi mgs ; they will thus be pre- 
v(‘iitod from falling about and spilling the molted 
portion of the Ulluw or other mutcrialfc. of which 
tliey may b<* composed. 

7b Varnish Caidwork . — lleforo varnishing card- 
work, it must 1 eeeivi* two or three coats of size to 
prevent the absorjition of the vanush, ond any 
mjuiy to the design. The size maybe made by 
dissolving a little i.singlass in hot water, or by 
boiling some parchment cuttings until dissoh-ed. 
In eithei case the solul ion must be strained tin ough 
a piece of clean muslin, and for very nifte jnir- 
iKises, should be chtrifiod wdth u litth' wdiite of 
egg. A small clean brush, called by painters a 
sash-tool, i.s the best for applying the size, as well 
as the varnish. A light delicate touch must be 
ailopU’d, especially for the first coat, lest tlie ink 
or coloui s be started, or smothered. 

Ch'tnmk'i on Fire may be readily extinguished 
in scvc'ial ways, without having recourse to 
throwing water down them from tin* top, by 
which much damage is frequently done to the 
furniture in the rooms. One of the simplest 
methods il?, to scatter a handful of flowers of sul- 
phur over the dullest part of the burning eoals, 
the mcpliitic v apours arising from wdiicli will not 
suppoi't combustion, and consequently extinguish 
the flames. Another method is to shut the doors 
and windows, and to stop up the bottom of the 
uhiumey witli a piece of wet carpet or blanket, 
throwing a little water or flowers of sulphur, or 
Ridl, on the flic immediately before doing so. By 


this means the draught is stopped, and the burn- 
ing soot must bo extinguished for w'ant of air. If 
the chimney be stopped at top, instead of the bot- 
tom, tlie whole of the smoke must, of course, be 
driven into tlie apartment. If every fireplace w ere 
provided with a damper, or shutter of sheet-iron 
or tin plate, sufficiently large to choke it tho- 
roughly, fires in chimnies would become of little 
consequence, as it would only be ncocsstuy to 
apply this damper to put them out. 

Traeing Paper — Lay open a quire of papcT, of 
large size, and apiily with a clean sash tool a coat 
of varnish, made of equal parts of Canada balsam 
and oil of turpentine, to the iqiper surface of the 
first shert, thi'ii hang it on a line, and ri'pcat the 
operation on fresfi sheets until tho proper quantity 
is fini8he<l. If not sufficiently trapsparemt, a 
second coat of vanush may be applied as soon as 
the first has become quite dry, 2. Hub the pax>er 
with u mixture of equal parts of nut oil and Oil of 
turpentme, and dry it immediately by rubbing it 
w ith w heat llouf, then hang it on a line for twenty- 
four hours. Both the above are used to eojiy 
drawings, writing, Arc. If washed over with ox- 
gall and dried, they may be written on wdth ink 
or water-colours. The paper prepared from the 
refuse of the flax mill, and of w’hich bank-notes 
are made, is also culled tracing paper, and wme- 
times vegetable paper. 

poison . — When you have reason to suppose that 
you have accidentally swallowed a poisonous suh- 
Htance, and proper medical advice is not at hand, 
take an emetic. This may he done almo.st instan- 
taneously by swallowing a cuiifiil of warm w ater 
mixiHl with a teaspoonful of mustard. If you huvo 
not dry mustard in the house, you are almost sure 
to have a mustavd-pot, and a quantity from that 
put into the water will veiy quickly empty the 
stomach. As mustard may thus prove of so much 
use, it siioulil never he wanting in luiy house ; 
but even should there be no mustuid at hand, 
warm water by itself forms a tulerabl} efficacious 
emetic. 

Impressions from Coins , — A very easy and ele- 
gant way of taking the impressions of medals and 
coins, not gcnorally known, is as ioUows : Alelt a 
little isinglass glue witli brandy, and pour it 
thinly over the medal, so as to cover its wrhole 
surface ; let it leniain on for a day or two, till it 
has thoroughly dried and hardened, and then Uke 
it otf, when it will be line, clear, and as hard as u 
piece of Muscovy glass, and will have a very ele- 
gant imjiression of the coin. It will also resist 
the effects of diunp air, W’hich (K'casions all other 
kinds of glue to soften and bend if not prepared 
in this way. If the wrong side of the ihii)gla‘>s 
be breathed on, and gold-loaf applied, it will 
adhere, and be seen on the othci side, pi oducing .» 
very pleasing effect. Isinglass glue, made with 
water alone, will do nearly os w’cU us if brandy be 
used. 
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FAMILY PASTIME. 


GEOOIIAPHICAL PAUADOXES. 

1 . 

There are divcre places on the continent of 
Africa, and the islands of Sumatra and Borneo, 
where a tu-rtnin kind of jmn>diid bein^r tlnly Axed, 
the gnomon will cast no shadow at cci’tiiXn periods 
during the year ; and yet the exact time of the 
day may be known thereby. 

2 . 

Thi'ie is a certain island in the vast Atlantic 
t)ceun, which being descried by a ship at sea, and 
l^raringdueeastoff the said ship, at twelve leagues’ 
distance by cstimatiou, the true course for touch- 
ing upon the said island is to steer bi\ Icugucb 
fine east, and as many duo wc^t. 

3. 

There arc divers remarkable places upon the 
tei'raquoous globe, the sensible horizon of which 
is eomnionly lair anti serene ; and yet, it is Im- 
po-sible to distinguish propeily in it any of the 
Intel mediate points of the ooiiMiaas, or oven so 
much as I wo ul tile four cardinals themselves. 

4. 

Theie i*i a cerlran island in the Baltic Sea, to 
the inhabitants of which the sun is visible in the 
hioT iung before he rises, and in the evening after 
he sets. ■ " — - 

TRANSrosiTIOXS. 

1 . 

it you view aright I am beauteous and just; 
Take a lettcar away, and without mo you’re dust. 

2 . 

If you transpose a term for low, 

\N hat horses have ’twill plainly show : 
'rrauBposi' these lottcis jet onoc move. 
What’s said in churches you’ll cxploie. 

3. 

What skins of oranges are call’d. 

If you ti ansposo, will show 
The poiv’r that seems most like to death 
of any that we kuow- 

4. 

Direct, or reverse, yon may readme, ye fair, 

The one way a number, the other a snare. 

5. 

It you my letters place aright, 

They’ll tell the present hour; 

C>i.mge tliein, ’twill show the fate of Troy, 
Wlwu Ujeece was in full pow’r. 

TiaHhpose them once again, they’ll bring 
to view' 

AVhat, when we’re w'rong, it would be right 
to do. 

BIDDLES. 

1 . 

Leap over my first into my second, and you 
will SCO what grows there. 

2 . 

To take my first Dissentors dislike; my second 
ends 5 our destmy ; and my whole every one dis- 
irkcs. 


GEOMETIUCAL PUZULES. 

1 . 

With one sweep of the compasses, and without 
altering the o])cnmg, or changing the centre, to 
describe an oval. 

2 , 

AA'hatcver angle any tw'o right lines can possU 
bly form that meet with each other, a third line 
may nevertheless be drawn in such a manner au 
to be perpendicular to them both. 


AIUTHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 

1 . 

A markc'Uwoman bought 120 apples at two a- 
pcainy, and 120 inoic of anotlior sort, at three a- 
pimny, but not liking her bargain, she mixed 
them together, and sold them out again at live 
fur twopence, thinking she should get the Maine 
smn ; but on counting her money, she found to 
her surpilbc that she had lost 4d. How did thn 
happen ? 

2 . 

The tliree Oraces, carrying each an equal num- 
ber of oranges, wctc met by tiu' nine Muses, who 
asked few some of them ; and each Grace havins 
given to each Muse tlic same number, it was then 
found that they had all equal shares. How manj 
hud the Graces at first ? 

ANAGRAMS. 

NAME*' or POETB. 

1. O tell it. S, The boys. 5. On Ham. 

2. Ilew It. 4. Mad hen. G. He ran long. 

Miss A., Fife. 

ENIGMAS. 

. 1 . 

Yonder lives a shoemaker, who works without 
leather, 

And, strange t employs all the four elcmcut*! 
together ; 

Of fire ho makes use, of water, earth, and air, 
And for every oustoimer makes a double pair. 

2 . 

If you join to five, six, with one-oighth of eighteen, 
You will know what in blockheads was never yet 
seen. 

ANSWERS TO FAMILY PASTIME^Paoe 349. 

ToANSPOBiTiONSr-l- Veil, V£le; Levi, Live. 2, 
Lemon, Melon. 3. Fair, air. 

Chauadss-^I. Book-easo. 2. Moon-light. 3- 
Night-cap. 

A«rAOBAvs»l. J-ordan, 0-live, 8-acrificc. 
I-saiah, A-xe, H-eaven— 'Joeiah. 2. V4rgll, 
B-uby, G-rayhound, X-nk, L-ily of the Valley— 
Virgil. 
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OUR FAMILY COUNCIL. 

The many kind wishes we receive from old and 
new acquaintances, fcjir the prosperity of the 
Family Fiuend, indttce us, in acknowlodf^ienti 
to state that our little serial, the object of such 
amiable solicitude, is gallantly and sHccesKfuUy 
steering itself into popular favour. The social 
circle to whose recreation wo have, for years past 
.idministered, has gradnally extended ilself, until 
uc feel ourselves able to surrey our position with 
pheasant assurance, and we are encouraged to 
task our energies for the future direction of the 
work. We are persuaded that the Famiiy 
TbIend, linked as it is to all the destinies of 
home, illnstraling the duties and the ]ilcasurcs of 
domestic life, only requires publicity to insure a 
circulation even more extensive than at present, 
Aud thus render it more eminently useful, espe> 
cially to the rising youth of our couiiti y, ior such 
18 our highest ambition, 

“ to scatter, wide and free. 

The gold— bright seeds of lov’d and loving truth ! 
lly whose perpetual hand each day supplied — 
I.eaps to new life the heart of youth.” 

We have been induced make these observations 
by the suggestions of severttl friends, to dis- 
tiibutc a few circulars of our magazine among 
their connexions. We rcatlily and thankfully 
avail ourseh os of the offer, and we take this op- 
iKirtunity of obseiving that hand-bills of a convo- 
ment size, desci ibing' the l(*adiug characteristics 
nl the Family Fuifnu, may be obtained, at any 
time, on application to the publibhers, Messrs. 
Orr & Co., of Amou Corner. 


W. Sooansnv, who is apparently skilled in 
orgithology, has forwarded to us the following 
reason (lounded on tradition) why the nest of a 
magpie is a half-nest. It appears that once on a 
time, when the world was very young, the niug» 
pie, by some accident or another, although she was 
quito as cunning ns she i» at present, was the 
only bird tliat was unable to build a ue^t. In this 
perplexity she applied to the other memliers of 
the leathered race, who kindly undertook to in- 
stnict hei^ So, on a day appointed, they assem- 
bled lor that purpose, and, the materials luivlng 
been collected, the blackbird said, ‘‘ Flaee that 
stick there,” suiting the action to the word, as 
she GOrimenoed the woik. ” Ah,” said the mag- 
pie, ** 1 knew that before.” The other birds fol- 
lowed with their suggestions, but to every piece 
ol advice, the magpie kept saying, “ Ah, I knew 
that before.” At length, when tlie nest wa^ half 


finished, the patience of the company was fairly 
exhausted by the pertinacious manner of the pyo, 
so they all left her with the united exclamation— 
“ Well, Mistress Mag, as you seem to know all 
about It, you may o’en finish the nest yourself.” 
This resolutioa was Obdurate nad final, and to 
this day the magpie exhibits the effects of partial 
instruction by her miserably incomplete abode. 

The moral to be derived from this story "is so 
excellent, that wo willingly insert it in our pagrt. 

•Ieannettf inquires ” whether a note of cero- 
mony should be written in the third person f” 
Our eorri'sjKmdcnt (whose handwriting is familiar 
to us, UB a questioner of some years past) is in- 
formed, that on ordinary occasloiis the employ, 
ment of the third^pernon in oddresMug an equal 
in age or rank, iB frequent ; but it is inipunier 
W’hcn an inferior in rank writes to a superior. 
Those to whom the habit of writing in the third 
person is not familiar, xnuxt'beware of confound- 
ing the personal pronouns, A F’rerich anecdote 
16 related of a It^crouB mistake in this particular. 
Mr. A. addressea Mr. B., who dwelt at 8 <mip dis- 
tance from the town fn which the former i esided, 
in these terms:— ” Mr. A. presents his compli- 
ments to his friend Mr. B., and has the satisfiic- 
tion of informing him, that he has just been .ip- 
pointed, by Government, to the lucrative and 
honourable post of U (naming the ofhee) in his 
native town.” On receipt oi this letter, B. posted 
with all possible speed to throw himself ut the 
feet of A., and, with the warmest expressions of 
gratitude, thimked his supposed benefactor. A. 
was amazed, and earnestly imiuired the cause of 
B.’» raptures. ” How !" exclaimed B., ” have 1 
not sufficient cause to be gratefol? Have yon 
not obtained for me the important post of ho and 
so?” “Not at all, my dear friend,” replied A. 

who have been appointed to that office ; 
and 1 wrote to acquaint you of the circumstance, 
thinking you would be delighted to hear of my 
good fortune.” B. perused the noie again, and 
discovered, that like one of the ancient oi acUs, 
it contained two meanings, which were directly 
opposite to each other. 

Jawks C. W. Is a dreamer! He eonfci^ses to 
the fact in the following question : — “ How, Mr. 
Editor, cun I prevent dreaming!” Simply, Mr. 
W., by trying to sleep better. The phenomenon 
arises from iiniiei feet rest, fiom anxiety during 
the day, a too gonerous supper, and othci similar 
causes. The real dreamer— lie whose 

“ Starting tranee, 

Whose feverish tossings and deep lUutiei’d 
groans, 

Do prove the soul shares not the body’s rest,” 

is usually a person entirely negUgeiii of the 
plainest rules of Hygiene, and is eithei devoid of 
adequate exerciw* of body or of niiml, or quiie 
careless of the common precepts of dietrlicis. 
Your ti ue dreamer is also usually supciLtitious, 
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and so is our friend W., for he timidly sujrgcsts 
the ominous inquiry, “ whether we beUeve In 
dreams^” 'Vi'e will answer in the words of 
lii'yden 

J)reams are but interludes which fancy inahes; 
When monarch reason sleeps, this inimio wakes, 
Compotmds u medley of disjointed things, 

A mob of cobblers, and ft court of kings ; 

Iwight tumes are merry, grosser fumes hre and ; 
Both on the reasonable soul, run mad ; 

And many monstious forms in sleep wc see, 

Til at neither were, nor are, nor e’er can be. 
Sometimes forgotten things long cast behind, 
Itucsh forward in the brain, and uome to mind. 
'J’iie nurse’s legends are for truths received. 

And the man dreams but what the boy 
believed.” 

A more cheeifnl inquii-y cotprs next ; Anvr S. 
is our correspondent— “ when and where did the , 
art of knitting lace originate?” In Saxony, about 
the year 1501, by a fonmle of the name of Barbara 
ITttinann. The art, by degrees, found its way to 
Brussels ; and was ^onou introduced into France 
in 1 000. » 

” We have been (Marching In the Famihf 
Frif’fid,*' writes Emi.y Jank, “for instructlonH 
to model in Jlieo-paper, but wc cannot dnd 
them.” rrobahly not, for our budget of informa. 
tion is far from exhausted, and th <*80 occariional 
notices remind us of the numerous social claims 
upon our p.ureH we have yet to satisfy. The fol- 
lowing fioneral directions ha^e been supplied to 
us An the bench t of our readers. Itiee-puper is 
prLnciii.illy apjilied to the formation of groups of 
dowers, either on card-board, or affixed to small 
vases, baskets, &o., in festoons and clusters. The 
rice-papcr may be procured in various tvoiodrs, 
and intermediate tints may be made by ooloui mg 
the white. Several pieces of rice-paper are laid 
on each other upon a tablet of lead, and chc leaves 
and coia])onent parts of tloweis arc cut out with 
binall steel punches, which mav be procured in 
every variety of form at the fancy tool w'orc- 
houscs. A sufficient quantity of the different 
leaves hui ing been thus formed, and ])fttccd on 
separate trays, each leaf is to be held by a deli- 
cate pair of ‘tweeters, and its end affixed, with 
stiff gum-watei, to the article requiring omu- 
incnt. Thus, the heads of roses, and thick clus- 
ters of flowers are formed, and flue delicate parts 
may be drawn in colours afterwards. Water- 
colour drawings are frequently made on leaves of 
rioo-paper, for scrap-books, sorecus, &c. The 
effect of the colours, if properly managed, on this 
material, is tery soft and delicate. 

A juvenile jihilosophcr, (to judge from his 
handwriting), Chaui.ks ScRAWSfiN, is desirous 
of ascertaining the duration of life in the Bee. 
Grace to the virtues of chloroform, the tiny honey 
hunters may now enjoy a longer lease of existence. 
The duration of life, however, is not known with 
certainty. Virgil and Pliny give seven years us. 
the term, and others extend it to ten ; but of live 
hundred beds which Bcaumer marked w'ith red 


varnish in the month of April, not one was found 
living in November. By a succession of genera- 
tions, however, hives have been preserved up- 
wards of twenty-five years. 

An “ OBBjfiivKK” wishes to contribute his m\te 
(and we are very thankful for such mites) to the 
storehouse of iiiformation in our family gamer. 
In reply to a “ rtubscribor,” w^o in page 228 in- 
quired the mode of taking beautlfhl wax impres- 
sions of seals, the “ Observer^* idatos that vermi- 
lion should be laid on the the common 

colour, but Cliinese vermilion, A jewellei’s soft 
polishing brush, and a camel's hair brush, of a 
tolerably large siae, will be found necessary for 
the preparation of the seal and the application ot 
the Vermillion. A piece of fine pomatum, about 
thesisse of a pin’s head is to bo rubbe'h over the 
whole surface of the polishing brush, and this 
will suffice for twenty or thirty impressions. 
When the seal is warmed, the polishing brush is 
parsed across it three or four times j the camel’s 
hair brush is then dipped in the Vermilion, and 
lightly and equally applied to the face of the seal, 
so HB to leave a thiii mark of the powder o er 
every part of It. The loo'.t' vermilion musi then 
be blown off with the brent h, otherwise it will Is* 
apt tu lodge in the hollows, uud prevent the vvux 
from entering thO finer luica, 

A “AIotukh” writes to complain of the ill 
effects of over-crowded evening parties, Tho 
letter is too long fot ins^idh, but we cordially 
ogive with the remarks of our correspondent. 
The foundation of ill health in after life, is fre- 
quently laid by inaitentuui in this respect. 
Numerous cases are related of the ill effects of 
over-hoated apartments. A lively young lady, 
under the care of Dr. Adair, once gave a party, 
and insisted that her physician should be present. 
The room w as small, and the WMUpany numerous. 
Tho beat became excessive, and a young genUe- 
inunswoonedaw ay. The iloors w ere immediately 
till ow n open tu admit fiesU air, and the sasli 
lifted up, and both the gentleman who swoooed, 
uud the young lady, who were Dr. Adair’s 
patient-., were much injured by the sudden eg;, 
posuro to cold air. “On declaring ft few days 
afterwurils,” adds ihe Doctor, ^‘to ft brother phy- 
sician, my resolution of wrltbig against this dan- 
geruuB practice, ho archly replied — ’ Ijct them 
alone, my friend ; how, otherwise should twenty- 
six physicians subsist in this place !’ ” 

A. AViLCox inquires whftt water should be used 
by the photograiiher. Common water generally 
contains muriate of soda, and some s'lilphutcti, 
Acc., in solution ; and therefore, in making a solu- 
tion of nitrate of silver, or in diluting a solution, 
wc should avoid usiug it ; for it w’ill of course pre- 
cipitate the silver in the state of chloride ; ram or 
distilled water must be used in this case ; silthough 
common w atcr may be used, by allowing the pre- 
cipitate, which is formed on the addition of the 
nltr-ute of silvei', to spttle. 
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MOZART, 

CHAPTiHI 
T'lBST ViaiT TO PA.B18 

Onw motmng, m the month of No\ ember, 
17(>3, A middle-aged man with two anl- 
(hen, was seen standing at the ^ 

small hotel ja the Rue St Ilowoie. Wiiui 
the servant in livery opened the dooi m 

answoT to his knock, ho inquired ilM Orimin 

lived there, and presented a letUi to be 
m to^im By lufl diess, hi was ivi- 
dcntly a stialiger, and us hlsaccent pl0^ c l, 
u German Somi minutes passed while 
the \ idet went to deliver the letter , he then 
returiod, audu^iered the visitors into lus 
master a pieseiieo , , , 

M Giimm, the celebrrtid cntic, was re- 
cdmmg m a large aim-eliair, close to the 
. hre-plaee, lu a spluidid apaitmcnt, occu- 


pied in readutg n now tragedy He held in 
his hands the letter he had just rc i eived, 
anl glanced over its contents, wink the 
two younger \isitor8, although uninvited, 
drew near the fire, ind spiead out their 
little hands m feel the warmth 

T.hc letter was from one liidenolioe- 
tnei, a iellow student of M Grimm at the 
ITiiiversitv of I eipzig, and St letary to th« 
rmiec Archbishop ol baltzburg , less 
favouied, howiver, by the gifts of fortune 

tlian M Gnram, who, ha\ mg i oine to Pans 
as the pieeepfor of the Gount vou Bcliom- 
bergssons had use n to be the orach of 
Utcratuie and art The letter was hUed 
with rcmini‘>-ttnees of the past life of the 
tw > fill nds» , and only at the close did the 
writer romembei tht purpose of lus missive. 
This w as to iiitrodui e M Mo/iut, tin sub- 
directoi of the chapel of tlic Arihbishop, 
who loond the small salary he received m- 
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sufficient foi tlie support of lih fintmly, and 
hud determined to travel wtth his ohtudren, 
and endeavour to earn a maintenance by 
the exhibition oi their astonishinpf musim 
talents, Tlioy ^vero recommended to the 
attentions of K. Grimm, whefke good word 
could not fait to excite mi interest in their 
behalf. 

“Yon are M. Mozart, of Saltzburg, and 
these are your children?’* asked the critic 
of the stranger, when ho had finished read- 
ing tJie letter. 

YeSi Monsieur/* 

*'And you are come to Paris to exhibit 
these young musicians? 1 fear I cannot pro- 
mise you the success I could wish, and tor 
Tvhich you hope. The French, wiUi all 
their pretensions to taste in music, com- 
monly judge of it as deaf people would do. 
They are in Jove with tJuij screaming of 
their actors, and fancy the more noise the 
finer harmony Your only ohancedlf suc- 
cess here is to pique tJio public curiosity 
by proving the remarkably precoeious 
genius of your children ; moreover, the 
people of the court give the tone to tlio rest 
of society, {ind it will bo necessary to secure 
their favour, I may do something for you 
with those I can influence ; I will try what 
1 can do. Let me see you again in a few 
daW* 

With this scanty encouragement, the 
father of Wolfgang Mozart was fain to quit 
the magnificent dwelling ^f tli© corres- 
pondent of princes. 

Leopold Mozart had some reason, founded 
on experience, to hope lor success in his 
enterprise. He had been, with his wile 
and two children, in the principal cities of 
Germany, At Munich, the first place 
visited by him, his reception by the Elec- 
tor was ezioouraging. At Vienna the chil- 
dren were admitted to play before tlio Em- 
peror. After their return from this first 
expedition to Saltzburg, the youthful Wolf- 
gang devoted himself^ with more ardour 
than ever, to his musical studies. It was 
in the montli of July, 1763, that this mar- 
vellous child, then eight years old, began 
his journey to Paris, passjng through the 
cities of Augsburg, Manheim, Frankfort, 
Ooblentz and Brussels, and stepping in all 
of them to give concerts. 

Arrived in Paris, without patrons or 
friends, and but imperfectly acquainted 
with the language, the father no longer 


felt the confidence he had before. His fir^^t 
care was to find out the residence of M. 
Orimh!, and to deliver his letter. The 
splendour that surrounded that distin- 
guished person, was astonishing to him 
and contrasting it with the simide home ol 
the Archbishop's seCretaty-j he did not won- 
der at finding himself dismissed with r 
vague promise of protection. 

As the little family walked through the 
streets, they found "everything ^new and 
Wonderftil. The beauty of the buildingb, 
the ricliness of the equipages, the splen- 
dour of the shops, 'delighted the youthful 
travellers, accustomed to the quiet and plain 
exterior of the smaller Gorman cities. 
Now they stopped to admire some extraor- 
dinary dwplay of magnificence in the shops ; 
now to hear th0 singers, or those who per- 
formed on musical instruments in tin 
streets. 

"Sister,** said the little Wolfgang, after 
they had listened for s mic time to a man 
playing the violin in the court of a hotel, 
"if they have no better music than this 
in Paris, I shall wish we hod stayed in 
Vienna.** 

The father smiled on the infant connois- 
teuTS, and called their attention lo different 
objects as walked on. They had now 
reached the ftace Louts XV,, between the 
court and garden of the Tuilleries,— where 
the new equestrian statue of that monarch, 
executed by Bouchardon, had just been 
erected. A great crowd was assembled 
here. Som<> one bad discovered, affixed t<» 
the pedestal of the monument, a placard 
with the words " SttUa /S^afwo#.** Very little 
was necessary, then as now, to bring toge- 
ther a crowd among the population of Paris 
Considerable excitement was evinced in the 
multitude. It was by no means allayed 
when the police arrested several, whom, 
from their wd beliaviour, they judged to 
be disturbers of the public peace. 

Leopold, holding his children by the 
hand, continued- to advance^ ciirious to see 
the cause of the tumult, yet obliged fre- 
quently to draw his little ones close to him. 
to protect them from the rude jostling of 
the passers by. Suddenly he felt a hand 
laid in a kindly manner on his arm. 

" My friend,” said the person who stopped 
him, “I perceive j'OU are a stranger here. 
Let me advise you to go no farther j you 
may be taken up by the police.” 
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** Can you tell me,” asked Leopold Ho- 
zart, "the cauae of all this confusion.’* 

Not a “Whit ; but I can do better — ad- 
vise you to get off while you may,” re- 
turned the other. "Tt would be a pity those 
pretty children should spend the night in 
prison! This way — this way!” And giving 
a hand to the boy, the friendly speaker as- 
sibted the Crormans to escape from the 
throng. When they were in safety, he re- 
plied to the fathers thanks by a courteous 
adieu# and departed in another direction 
from that in which the> were going. 

Our little party lost natime in hastening 
to the Hotel dca Trois Turcs, Rue St. Mar- 
tJh, where they had fixed their temporary 
home. It was already past their custo- 
mary dinner hour. As they took their 
places at the table, a servant banded a 
small package to the Mozart. It con- 
tained tickets of admission to the opera, 
sent by M. Grimm. It was the second re- 
presentatioujaiji the new Hall of the Tuil- 
leries. The bills promised an entertain- 
ment that wouM be likely to draw a con- 
siderable audience. 

Here was delight in store for the inexpe- 
rienced inhabitants of Saltzburgl They 
talked of nothing else. They dined in 
haste, and scaroe gave themselves time 
afterwards to mhke the requisite change in 
their dress; so great was their is^pationco 
and fear of losing, by delay, the smallest 
portion of their expected enjoyment* They 
were soon on the way to the theatre, where 
they arrived full two hours before the com- 
mencemenit of the performance. 

By good fortune, while they were look- 
ing almnt in search of some amusement to 
occupy the time, they lighted upon the gen- 
tleman who had warned them to escape 
from the crowd in the Place of Louis XV. 
Hi appeared to have plenty of leisure and 
joined their party. The singular circum- 
stance that the oi>ora should bo performed 
in the Hall of the Tuilleries, excited the 
enrioeity of Leopold Mozart. His new ac- 
quamtq^oe gave him in detail an account 
of the removal, its consequence, etc., which 
in brief were somewhat as follows 

A fire broke out in the theatre of the 
Opera, and was generally supposed to have 
origmated from the negligence of the 
workmen employed there. The alarm was 
not given till too late to save the building, 
and the flames spread to the buildings of 


the Pala^i^ Royal, the wing of the first 
court being soon dc&troyed. No lives werth 
lost, though about two tliousand persons 
were at work in extinguishing^ the fire. 
In Paris the people are always disposed to 
laugli at the most lamentable occurrences, 
and there was no lack of jokes on this 
occasion. When the talk was of choosing 
a location for the new hall, -tliey spoke of 
the Carousel, the Louvre, and several other 

E laces. An abb4, who was well known to 
ate French music, observed that the Opera 
ought to be located opposite tlie place where 
bull-fights were held— “ because your great 
noises should be heard without the city.” 

The Duke of Orleans was anxious that the 
opera should remain in his neighbourhood. 
He requested of the King that the building 
shonltt be recon«.tructod on the same spot, 
oflering manv facilities, as well as promis- 
ing to provide all the moans that could be 
devised for the future safety of the cihfice. 
Xjonis consented, and the work was com- 
menced. Meantime the French comedians 
generously offered to give up tlicir theatre 
gratuitously three times o-week for the per- 
fbrmances of the opo»’’i. The loiality, 
however, was not convenient, and the 
managers could not agree to the conditions 
on which the theatre occupied by the 
C%mt>dio-‘Hdiimne was offered,* On© im- 
mense hall in the Tuillerieb was suitable 
for tlie purpose, and the King gave permis- 
sion tliat it should ho appropriated for the 
Opera. At the first concert* on the 29th 
of April, a great crowd attended. The 
female singers were Amould, Lemi^e, and 
Dubois; the chief male performers, Gelin, 
Larriv4, and Magnet. The wags said tlie 
concerts were the ointments for the burn- 
ing. The smgers wore loudiy applauded, 
and it was observed that the orchestra 
was fuller, and performed better than that 
of the opera. 

While these and other pieces of infeama- 
tion, were given with true French volu- 
bility, to M. Mozart, the children listening 
with great attention, the crowd assembled, 
and before long began to chafe and mur- 
mur because the doors were not yet opened. 
The appointed hoolr struck iknii the great 
clock of the Tuilleries, and the impatient 
multitude pressed with violence against the 
barriers erected. Our Germans were be- 
ginning to be aliCrmod for their own safety, 
when the doors were thrown open, and 
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they were borne witTi the fbremo^ comers 
into the theatre. Tiiey took scatfa in the 
pit, the two rowb of boxes heinf^ occ upied 
by the aristocratic part of the audience. 

The admiration of the youiljfiul Mozajrt 
was excited by the proportions and splen- 
dour of the hall, the luxury of the decora- 
tions, and t]>e magnificen(‘c of the ladies 
in the dress circles. Here were the most 
gorf^eoiis arcompanimeuts to music, lie 
ga/ed about him vender-struck till the 
overture began. 

With mon' than a father’s interest, Loo- 
]>old watched the comiteuance of Jiis son. 
How would a mere child, Whose musical 
taste was not an acqn ironic > it, hut a gift. — 
an inspiration — judge of what he heard? 
This orchestra was celebrated throughout 
Europe, sobdy on the faith of French judg- 
ment, Leopold saw the sh^e of disap- 
pointment on the boy’s speaking face. 

Father,” ho whispered, when there was 
a pause in the music, “they do better than 
this in our cfeupol!” 

And so in Leopold’s estimation they didj 
but he <la red not to sot his own opinion 
against that <»f the 1‘arLians; he dared not 
speak with the boldness of his eon, 

The o\ertuie becinod a long punlbhraent 
to Wolfgang. At last the curtain lose 
amidst on uproar of applause that for sonie 
time preveiiUd the actors from being 
hfiord. None of the performers were known 
to the Mozart family. By good luck, how- 
ever, their aoquaintanoe of the outside ob- 
tained a «eat near them, and had some- 
thing to say about every one. 

“That is Sophie Amould,” he remarked 
of' one of them ; “ she a del if ious actress; 
there is none more exquisite upon the 
btage.” 

^^And is she the first singer in the 
opera ?” u‘*kod Wolfgang, after haviiig 
heard her grand air. 

“ Certainly/’ replied the complaisant 
ciccrono, “yon may see that by the ap- 
plause she calls forth. She plays better 
tliftn she sings f confess; her voice has 
not power enough for the place; but she 
makes amends for all that by her spirit in 
acting— -by her gestures, and the expres- 
sion of her eyes, which I deiy you to 
resist. Our young gentlemen are en- 
chanted with her wit ; her conversation 
furnishes the moat piquant sauce to their 
suppers. 0, if in sdhg she only equalled 


ITlle. Antierl a great actress who retired 
from the opera twent;y‘ year? ago, M’lle- 
Antier was for a long period the chief onia- 
ment of the first theatre in the world. The 
Queen presented her, on her marriage, with 
a gold snuff-box, containing the portrait 
of Hor Majesty ; M. and Mine, de TouIousk* 
also made her beautiful presents. She hud 
the honour of filling the fifst parts in the 
ballots danced before the king. M'llo. Ar- 
nould has not obtained the like favouis; 
but it must be owned that the court is less 
liberal than formerly. Meanwhile, she is 
the idol of the public, and her reign pro- 
mises to be of long duration.” 

The youthful musician tould not eclio 
these praises. He phook his head and re- 
muinod silent. 

“Or do you like better M’ lie Chevalier, 
the actress now on tl\e stage ? Her strength, 
they say, ib in the grand, the trsgii ; ;you 
need not ^ay to her with Hefepreiiux — 

* To move nij tcais, 3 out ejes^nuHt bo wet * 

J defy yon to rem',In cool while she i& de* 
claiming hotno great ecciic. But she has 
not the gisice of Sophie Amoubl, and tlurc 
is something of hardness in licj tonc'^. 
Nevortholobs, she lias iicr parti/ans. One 
of our poets hab written some verses to lie 
put at the base of her portrait, to the effect 
that she bewitches by her voice the heaits 
that have stood pi oof against her f.j(c.” 

Neither in this iuatance could young 
Mozart share the entbuBinsm of his neigh- 
hotir. Ho had no exp( nonce, but he w as 
endowed with au intuitive and delicaU‘ 
coiiiprefiension in music, which taught him 
that w'lth their great voices these tut iats of 
the opeisa were not great singers, lie 1 j«- 
I'ttme rc.stloB8 wdth his discontent Tlie 
performance w'ent on. The male singers, 
Pillot and Min, were below mediocrity. 

“We should have M. Ohnsse iu this 
part,” cried the picm>n(‘; “ ho had a most 
imposing voice, and noble action ; but 
alas! he retired six years ago! His place 
has not yet been filled.” ,, 

The only part of the representation that 
pleased little Wolfjf^ang, w’as tlic dancing. 
Vebtrib T-vas not there; hut the celebrated 
Lany perfomiod a pas d$ dsuv with her 
brother. This actress had also received 
the homage of poetry. The last ballet was 
admirably executed. It restored the good 
humour of tlio young critic. 
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After ull, my father,’* said WoH^aiig, 
as they returned home, it was not worth 
whiJe to come from Vienna to Paris to 
hear such music,” Leopold pressed his 
boy’s hand, aS he thought that this fresh 
impulse of genius made him a bettor judge 
til an all the educated and schooled oon- 
uoissetirs of Paris, 

Keturning to tho hotel of the Trois Turcs, 
they fjuiid an invitation from the Baron 
d’liolbark to a soiree the next evening. 
But this, and how young Mozart played 
the organ in the royal chapel, and by his 
performance and his sonatas, gave tlie first 
intimulion of the wonderfut genius that 
was to work a revolution in music, it be- 
longs not to our present task to describe. 


riLUTFj; ir. 

THE ARIII\AL. ^ 

A LioiiT travelling < nrriagc stopped before 
the hotel of the Three Lions, in Prague. 
A di ove of serv ants jioured out of the house; 
one Oj-HMied tlie carriage-door, and assisted 
an olegfint young lady to alight; she 
sprang out, and ^^as followed by a young 
man, hinnmiug a cheerful tune, 

*‘In goodness!” cried the host, who had 
come to the door ; do I see aright? Ilorr 
von 

“Yon sec I keep my word!” replied 
Mo/sart, saluting him cordially, ‘^Yeal 
here T am once more, ainl you may keep 
me till after harvest ; and as a surety fin- 
my wi^’C behaviour, I have brought my 
wife \sith mo.” 

The liost bowed low to tho fair lady, and 
began a sot speech with the words — ‘‘Most 

honoured von Mozart” 

“ Leave your speechifying, man V* cried 
Mozart, interrupting him, * and show us 
our ejnarters; and let us have some ro- 
I’reshmcnts ; and send a servant to Guard- 
a'joni, to inform him that I am here,” He 
gave his nrm to his lady, and stepjied into 
the hou-^ft, followed ♦ith alacrity by the 
host, and the servants with trunks and 
hatil-hoxca, which they had unpacked 
from the carriage. A handsome jouiig i 
man, who just then crossed the market, 
when he heard fronj a footman the name 
of the ticwl;y -arrived guest, rushed up the 
I'teps, and into Mozart’s chamber, and 


threw himself into his arms with an ex* 
clamation^of joy. 

Ho ! ho I my wild fellow 1* * cried Mozart, 
“you were near giving me a fright!” and 
turning to his wife, he jwosented tho young 
stranger to her, “Well, bow do you like 
him? this is he— Luigi Bassi, t mean.” 

“I sing this evening the Count in your 
Figaro, Master Mozart!” said Bassi. 

“Very well!” replied Mozart. “What 
sny your Prague people to the opera?” 

“ Como to-night to the theatre, and you 
shall liear for yourself ! This is tho twelfth 
representatum in sixteen days; and this 
evening it is pesforined at the wish of Duke 
Anthony of Saxony.” 

“ So, oh ! and what shj's Strohach ?” 

“ He and the whole ,oreh(*'4tr.i say every 
night after tJje performance, that they 
w'ould be glad to begin it over again, 
though it i^ a^difficult piece.” 

Mozart rubl>ed )us hands with pleasure, 
and Miid lo his wife — 

“ You remember, 1 told you, th<‘ ext cl- 
ient peo]>le of Prague would drive out of 
my hi.« I tlie vexation T endured at Vienna ! 
And 1 will write them an opera, such tis 
one tloes not hear eveiy da,> ! 1 have a 

capital libretto, Bassi, a hold, wild thing, 
full of spirit and fire, which Da Pou»o 
roinj)ospd for me. He says ho would havo 
done it for no one else; for iioneclae would 
have had the eoiir.nge for it. It was just 
the thing for me! The music has long 
run in my head; only 1 knew not to what 
I should set it, for no other poem would 
suit! In Idomenoo and Figaio you find 
sounds — but not exactly of the right sort; 
in short — it was with mo, as wJien the 
spring should .and would come -hut can- 
not; on bush and tree hang myriads of 
buds, but they are ch)>ed; then comes tlto 
tempest, and tlie thunder cries, ‘bur^t 
forth !’ and rho warm rain streams down, 
and leaf and blossom burst into sudden 
and bright luxuriance! Goodness take 
mo, if it was not so in my mind, when Da 
Ponte brought me the librotto! You shall 
take the }irincipal part; and good Imk 
take you!” 

Bussi wiiTitod to know more of the opera; 
but Moz.irt assumed an air of mystery, 
and, laughing, jmt him oft, exhorting tha 
impatient singer to wait. 
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In the evening, when Mozart appeared 
in the theatre, in the box of Count Thurta, 
he was greeted with three reundb of 
applause; and during the representation 
this testimony of delight was repeated after 
every scene. This was the more pleasing 
to the Composer, as liia Figaro had been 
very indifferently received in Vienna, 
Til rough the iU offices ot Salieri, the piece 
had been badly cast and worse performed; 
80 that Mozart had sworn an oath never 
to write another opera for the Viennese. 

Loud and piolonged '*vivats !” accom- 
panied his carriage to the hotel; there he 
found his friends — Duscheck, the leader 
Strohach, and the Impressario of the opera 
company, Guardasoni, who had ordered a 
splendid supper; afterwards came Bassi, 
Bondiiii with his whe^ and the fair and 
lively Baporitti. Much plea^nt discourse 
about art, and sportive wit enlivened the 
meal; the gaiety of the company, e\en 
when the champagne was uncorked, never 
once p'i 3 -»ing, however, the hounds of 
docomm. 

In his festive humour, Mozart was not so 
reserved to the curiosity of the impetuons 
Hassi, as he bad been in the morning; but 
was prevailed on to give him a sketch of 
his part, of which three airs wore already 
finished. 

^‘Very good, Master Amadeus!” said 
Bassi, but those airs are, with deference, 
rather insignificant tor me.” 

“Ilowf^ asked Mozart, looking at him 
with laughing eyes. 

“I mean,” answered Batsi there is 
too httle difficulty in them; they are all 
too easy!” 

"Bo you think so?” 

“ Yes — exactly so, Master? You must 
write me some rer> grand, difficult airs, 
or give me some you have ready! eh? will 
you do so?” 

"No!” replied Mozart, with a smile; 
" no, my good Bassi! that I will not do.” 
Bassi’s ffl(c visibly lengthened, but Mozart 
continued good humouredly, "Look you, 
friend! that the airs are not Umg<t is true ; 
but they are as long as they thould be, 
and nothing more nor less. But^s to the 
great, too jpeat facility, of which you com- 
plain, let that pass; I assure you, you will 
have plenty to do, if you sing them as they 
should be sung.” 

“Ha?” mused Bassi. 


"For example, eing me this air — ^Fin 
chan dal wno ” 

lie stepped to the piano; Bassi followed 
him somewhat unwillingly; and just glanc- 
ing at the notes, began hurriedly and with 
not too gentle a touch. 

" Gently — gently*'* cried Mozart, laugh- 
ing, and interrupting his playing ; “not so 
con furio over hedge and stone! Can you 
not wait, to keep pace with ray music? 
Where I have written presto, must you 
sing jyrestmimo, and pay no heed at all to 
Jbrte and ptmtof Kh? who sings theic? 
a drunken beast of a landlord, or a merry 
Spanish cavalier, who thinks more of hi*' 
gentle love, than of tjic wine I pray yon 
-—drink a glass of champagne, think ol 
our beloved, and, mark roe! when it 
egins to hum in 3 our oars — in the sciftest, 
most ffrial tempo, pkmOt piano ' crescendo 
Jorte piano! till at the last *ill crashes to- 
gether in the loud, wild jubjhition — that is 
what I mean.” 

And Bassi, inspired by the exhortation 
of the Master, sprang up, drank a glass of 
champagne, snatched a kiss from the lovely 
cheek of Baporitti, began the air anew, and 
completed it this time with such effect, 
that the whole company were electrified, 
and encored the song with shouts of ap- 
plause. 

"Well!” cried Mozart with a smile, 
after Bassi had three times rehearsed it, 
"said I not so? docs it not go off plea- 
santly I” Before he could pre\c»nt it, Bast^i 
seized his hand, khsed it, and said mo- 
destly — 

" J will do my be&t — fcohavo you mthjied 
with me!” 


At Buscheck’s urgent request, Mozart 
quitted his abode in the city, and removed 
tu Kosohirz, the country seat of his fiiond. 
He came there on a lovely rooming in 
S^terober, Buscheck had quite arranged 
a little f^to, and the ooroposer was not a 
little surprised and Righted to find him- 
self welcomed to bw new abode by his 
assembled friends and acqMntances. To 
crown his joy, Buscheck handed him a 
written request, signed hy many of the 
most distinguished citizens of Prague, that 
be would very soon gwo a concert! For 
this purpose the theatre was placed freely 
at ms disposal, and Court Johann von 
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Tiiiirn had oiFered to bear the expenses. 
Mozart, with a full heart, observed — 

" The Viennese did not this to me.** 

'‘It seems, my Inend,*’ said Dnschook, 
“ that yom* good Viennese, as you always 
c all them, knew not rightly what they had 
in you, and less what they should do with 
} ou ! The Emperor left you without a place, 
and made the enoak, Salieri, master of the 
musical baud; while he well know who you 
\v6re and who Salieri was; — and the people 
of Vicuna looked on quietly — 0, fie!” 

“ Nay/* replied Mozart to his zealous 
friend ; think not so iU of him ; J oseph has 
ipoit important affairs than mine to think 
about; and then, you know, he has coun- 
sellors, oil whom he depends, and who know 
liow to got the right side of him. As to 
the Viennese, I always maintain that they 
are brave fellows. When I came from Saltz- 
burg, where my lord the Prince Bishop had 
treated me like a dog, and. the Viennese 
received me so cordially — 1 felt as if I had 
stepped into paradise! For that I shall re- 
member them now and ever! In truth, 
they are often a little stupid, and always 
w'illing to be told that they are magnani- 
mous, and connoisseurs, and the like; yet 
if one telK tlvem the truth to their face — 
they will hear, and will applaud him, and 
grant him all ho asks. But that I cannot 
do; T would rather bear a blow than thrubt 
my prai3e^ into any bcKiy*s face. 1 have 
held a ulieedler, all my life long, fbr a 
shabby iellow, and shall I myself become 
one? Salieri makes nothing of it — ^butit 
IS not so had with him, for lie is on Italian, 
and they bopraise each other even toplastcr- 
ing.< Bah! let the Viennese prefer him to 
me! let them stuff him with sweetmeats! 
Give me u glass of Burguud;y !” 

Before Pu'icheck could turn round to hand 
the glass to his friend, a tall corpulent man, 
having a red shining visage, with a friendly 
himptT and low obeisance, ptofibrod the 
Master n goblet full of the dark sparkling 
liemor. 

Mozsrt took the cup, and drank a long 
draught, an^jrepeatea the following lines 
with a comi^ir of serionsnesa, looking the 
Gaunymede in the face .* — 

“Johann von Nopomucken 
MuRHt apnnueu von dcr Prager Bracken, 
Weils dom Wen/ol nit wuUt plucken, 
t Bcr KOnigin Beioht ihm ssu cutrucken.” 

“ The Master recollects me, then?*' asked 


tlie stout man with sparkling eyes ; Mozart 
replied smiling — 

"How could I have forgotten my excel- 
lent trumpeter, Nepomuck jStradetzky?’* 

*Herr von Nepomuck!'* growled the 
trumpeter, corroctingly; but immediately 
added in his blandest tone, and with an air 
of humility — “ Pray, pray, Herr von Mozart 
— von!'* The Master nodded obligixigly and 
reached out his hand to him. 

When the conipany roasscmblod in the 
evening, thov were unexpectedly entertained 
with pieces from “ The Marriage of Figaro," 
by a chorus oj Prague musicians. Mozart 
listened well pleased, and thanked them 
cordially when they ceased. 

" But, if you would do mo a very groat 
idea^prc, gentlemen,' ‘ ho said, " I beg you 
to indulge us by plaj'iiig and singing tho 
fine old song of the Prague Musicians. 
You know which 1 mean!" 

Highly honoured and pleased at this re- 
quest, the musicians began : — 

“ Tho I’ratrue mURicions* band, 

Wanilei mjj in everv land, 

A welcome still buv( the> ! 

«■ They wear no ch>thinff nuh, 

Hor boast of oourtlv speech. 

Yet liddlmff. 

And bWwing. 

Still welcome greets their wayl 

“How youth and maiden round, 

When hoin untl fiddle eouiid, 

Wlm I lu till dance so light ! 

To the old topiM ’«» eyes 
The sparkling goblot (lica, 

Witli fiddling, 

And blowing, 

In beauty doubly blight I 

“ And when the song is done, 

And the dances through are run, 

And qniet eveiy guest— 

Then sounds the thankful hymn 
For blesBmge to the brim, 

Asccudmg, 

Soft bieatliing 
From every honest breast ! 

“ Then lot us onward ivet, 

Chteiful and gu} lor evoi, 

With us good Nepomuck I 
Till with lull pOcketR, we. 

And ciiqity flasks — you see, 

Still singmg. 

And bJow'ing, 

Stand ott the Frager Bruck T’ 

Still playing, the musicidns receded, 
the sound growing softer and faintei every 
moment ; the moon rose above the mountains, 
the Moldau uttered its low mysterious mur- 
mur; — and deeply moved, Mozart rose, 
wished his friends a heart-felt good night. 
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and betook himself to liis chamber, where 
till early morning ho continued playing on 
the piano. 


Mozart gave his concert, and reaped 
therefrom not only rich store of applause, 
but iio (onlemptiblo gain. Duscheck 
wished him happiness with the latter, and 
added — “I know indeed, that you write more 
for the sake of fame than|of gold — ^particul- 
arly in V'ieiina — *’ 

“For what should I write?” muttered 
tlic Mailer; “ for fame ? for g^old ? Oeilniiily 
not I for generally I fail to' get cither. I 
write for love of I would have yon 
know!” 

Meanwhile Mozart had worked assidu- 
ously at his Don Giovanni; and on the 
4tli of October, 1787 showed it to the 
Impress sirio complete, except the Overture, 
and a few hre aks in the instrumentation. 

Guardasoui was greatly rejoiced — and 
immediately counted out to the Master the 
stipulated rincats ; — but when Mozart began 
to speak of the distribution of the pjirts, the 
poor Impressario confessed with gn>f, thathe 
Si ad for the lust month anticipated trouble 
ill thi'i business; for that there was ahvays 
a ferment among the singers, male and 
female — every one laying claim to a prin- 
cipal part, 

“M\ people, I thank fortune,** he con- 
cluded, ^'are none of the worst, a'ld liassi 
is good nature itself; but in ccUain points 
tlicy can manage to give a p''v)r Impressario 
enough to do; and in paiticalar, the fair 
Saporltti and the little Boiidlui a^e possessed 
with a spirit of tormenting, wheii they arc 
in their odd humours.’* 

“ Take core only, not to let them perceive 
your apprebonsion,** said Mozart; “they are 
friendly to me, that 1 know, and you shall 
soon eoe how I will bring them all under 
my rule.*’ 

“ Between you and me,*' observed Gnar- 
dasoni with a sly smile, “ I expect the 
greatest condescension from Saporitti; for, 
proud as she is, she is not only friendly to 
you, but 1 Imagine, something more than 
friendly!” 

“ Eh! that moy be!” cried the Master, 
rubbing his hands with delight; for much 
as he honoured and loved Ills wife, lie did 
not disdain the good opinion of others. 
Guard asoni continued innocently — 


As I tell you— -for she said to me the 
other day — “ J could fall in love with the 
Signor Ainadco, for he is a great man, and 
I should not mind his iosigniflcant 
figure.” 

The Master was crest-fallen ! It was not 
a little mbrtifying to hem: that the fair 
Saporitti had made mention of his plain 
and ordinary figure, especially to such 
a tall man as Guardasoui. Ue coloured, 
but merely suid with nonchalance — 

“Gall them together for me, Signor 
Guiirdasoni, and I will read them the t< xt 
they are to sing.” 

Guaidasoni went away, and tlmncxt dqy 
assembled all the singers in the gret ii- 
room of the theatre. Mozart came in, 
dres««C(l in rich sables, a mnrtiiilhat adorned 
with gold luce on his head, tlie clircM-tor’s 
baton in his hand, llo ascended a jd.itfoini, 
and began bis address at firsrt in a fonmil 
and earnest manner ; but gladnal],^ shMing 
off into a good-humoured, spoiti\e tom, 
for he no\cr could bolic Ids harmless ( lui- 
rmter, he thus appealed to the com- 

punj 

“Honoured ladies and gentlemen, — 

“It i^ known to you that long ago T re- 
ceived from your Im])ressario, Signor 
Gaardasoui, the fialterlng commissiidi, to 
compose an opera for /<i« company. 1 un- 
dertook it the more gladly, as 1 ba\o the 
pleasure of knowing you all, and therclore 
the certainty of labouring for true mUibfes. 

“My work is finished ; ‘Doa OiotASNi, 
os^ia il lUssoluto punito' I can as-,ure } ou, 
I have.honestly cudea\oured to study care- 
fully the peculiar charm ter of eat h of the 
honoured members of Gnardasoni’s present 
company, and have had particular regard 
to this ill every fiart of my opera. 

** I have thus succeeded in composing a 
work, which foims not only of itself a har- 
moniouB whole, but in each Bcpaxate part 
promises the artisfeit for whom it w-as in- 
tended, the fairest success. An opera, 
which, I believe, will please even in future 
times ; wliicli will be perhaps prajounced 
my best work, as I myself esteem it such. 
But one thing I know, that a representa- 
tion so perfect as I hope for it through yerw, 
is not to he procured hereafter. 

“Where could we find a Don Giovanni, 
like my young friend Imigi Bassi? his 
noble figure, his wonderful voice, his man- 
ner, hib wit, his unstudied fire, when he 
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bends in homage to beauty, — qualify him 
enninen tly for the hero of my opera. Of the 
profligate he can assume just as much as is 
necessary j for my hero is no rude hntehcr, 
nor a common mischievous villain, but a 
hot-headed, passionate youth. 

"Could I point out fqr hin;|^# more per- 
fect Donna Anna, than the beautiful, 
stately, virtuous Saporitti? All conflietiug 
feelings of love, hate, sympathy, revenge, 
slie will depict, in song and in action— -as 
1 conceived them when I composed the 
work. 4 

"And who could represent the faithful, 
delicate, re-^entful, yet ever forgiving and 
loving Elviia, more consummately than the 
charming, gentle, pensive Catarina Mioelli? 
She is Don Griovauni’s warning angel, for- 
saking him only in the last moment. Ah, 
such an nng< 1 should convert me, for 1 also 
am a great siugcr, spite of my insig»yiv<mt 
fgure / And now tor the little, impatient, 
niiseiiievous, inexperienced, *and curious 
Zerliiiti. 

“ 0, h ci Jnrem la manOf StgnoreVa Bort- 
dini f sweet little one ! you aie too tempt- 
ing! and if my stdiizerl were to sing her 
‘ oedrai < art no* to me, like ^o«, wjiy, indeed, 
it weio all ovei with me !’* 

" TJiat the good Eolico Poiwiani is satis- 
fied with his LepovcUo, and the excellent 
priino t<‘uoro, Antonio Baglioiii, with his 
Don Ottavio, rejoices ray very heart. 
Signor Oui^’Cppo Lolli has, out of friend- 
slap for me, undertaken the part of 
!Mas«ietto, besides that of the Comthur, 
because he would have all the parts well 
I^erforraed. I have already tliankcd him i 
for his kind attention, and thank him now j 
again. j 

“ Ami thus I close my epceeb so meet, ! 

With joy the e^emnfc will I greet, 

W hen my beloved opera 
Throuprh you appears In ploria ’ 

If author and suigers arc agreed, 

Of toil for the rest there is no need? 

And vou shall set* with what deliitht 
1 will direct and set you right ; 

I will pay diligent heed to all, j 

Thirt: neither in tune nor tourb you fall. 

Let every 'pne but do his best— 

Wc of success assured mny rest ; 

So tells yhu from bis candid heart 
WoLrGA>o Amadkvb Mossaut.” 

The Master ended hia speeth ; his au- 
dience clapped upprobatiou, and they 
separated in good humour and mutual 
satisfaction. 


On the twenty-eighth day of October, 
Don Giovanni being complete excimt the 
overture, the rehearsals began. On the 
morning of tho first rehearsal, before 
Mozart went to the Opera-house, he walked 
for recreation in the public garden. Before 
him he saw the well-known figure of the 
trumpeter, Nepumnek Stradetzky, ab- 
sorbed, as it seemed, in meditation. 
Mozart walked faster, overtook him, and 
tapped him gently on the slioulder. Ne- 
pumuck turned quickly, growling out*— 
"Ila, what do you want?” but bowed 
almost to tlic gronnd as lie recognised tho 
master, and smd ; " Ah ! 1 lieg a thousand 
paidons, worthy Herr von Mozart 1 I was 
deep in reverie, and thought it some knave 
who wanted to play a* trick upon me 1 1 

bog ^ur pardon- ” 

"For wh|ty” replied Mozart. "No- 
body is pleubod at being disturbed in a 
reverie^ — not 1, at least ! But what were 
you thinking about, Herr von Stradetzky ?” 

Nepomuck answered with a clear brow, 
"Ay, of what but your ojiera, most ex- 
cellent Herr von Mozart? Is not all 
Prague full of expectation of tlie miracle 
that is to appear? Wheiever I g(t, I am 
asked, 'Ilerr vpn Ncpiimuok, when is the 
first representation? You play the tenor- 
trumpet oh, Herr von Nopumuek ?’ ” 

"‘No.’ 1 answer, ‘the bass- trumpet 
" ‘ So, 80 !’ they »ay — ‘ the buss-trumpet, 
eb, Herr von Nepumuck?’ * 

"Have you tried your notes through, 
Herr von Ncpumuck?” 

"YeB, indeed! Herr von Mozart ! and I 
am delighted with the long full tones; 
but in tlie two choruses are a few hard 
notes.” 

" Pah ! yon will get tJirougli with them, 
Herr von Nepnm^lck !” 
j " I hope so, Herr v»ou Mozart, and will 
do my host.” 

L They walked a little longer, chatting, in 
! tho shaded avenue, and then betook them- 
selves to the theatre. 

Tho rehearsal began ; Mozart w as every- 
where ! — now in the orchestra, or on the 
stage, directing or improving the 8<‘enic 
arrangements. In the ball scene of the 
first act, where Bassi did wot dance to please 
him, he himself joined the circle and 
danced a minuet with Zerliiia with so 
much grace, that he did all cicdit to his 
master Noverro, So by a bold stroke ho 
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amended the shriek of Zerlina, which after 
repeated 'Da capos* did not suit him; 
creeping behhid her at the moment she was 
about to repeat the cry for the fourth time> 
he suddenly seized her with such 
that, really frightened, sho soraw^d m 
good earnest ; whereupon he cried iaugh'- 
ing, ** bravo I that is what I want ! 
must shriek in that way at the representao 
tion.” 

The good-humoured littl.o Bondiui for- 
gtue him her fright ; but an iaatruotion in 
tlie second aot was not so well received. 
Here, in thechnrcbyard8C6n4,to strengthen 
the eftect of both adagios, iVhicli the statue 
has to sing, he ha<l placed the three trum- 
peters behind the monument. In the 
second adagio the trumpeters were wrong; 
Mozart cried^ “ Da capo !’* it ro- 
peatod, -and this iime the b^s only failed. 
The Master tvent tothe deak^ and patiently 
showed Nepumwok how he wanted the 
notes pla^'ed » hut even after the third re- 
petition fTcpumuek made the same blan- 
der. 

“ What the mischief, Stradetzky T* cried 
Moeart, with vexation, and etaiiip>iiig lua 
foot ; '* you must play correctly 1** 

Nepumuck, offended, grumbled out* 

Herr von Stradotzky is my name, and I 
play what is possible to play with the 
trumpet 1 what you liave written there, 
no one could.” 

'' No, indeed !” said Mozart gently ; "if 
what J have written suits not the instru- 
ment, 1 must by all mean' alter it !*’ He 
ininiediatelv m ide the altcraiion, and added 
to the oiiginal instrumentation both bas- 
soons as well as two double basses. Finally, 
he lot the chorus of Furies sing under the 
scone, and would not permit visible demons 
to drag Don Giovanni into the abyss. 

With this the rehearsal ended. Mozart, 
on the whole, was satisfied with the singers 
and the orchestra; and the performers prc% 
mised themselves the most brilliant success. 
As the Master went home from the theatre, 
Nepumtiok Stradetzky came behind him, 
took hold of the skirt of his coot, and said 
earnestly — 

" Do not he angry with mo, Herr von 
Mozart, booause 1 have been a little bearish! 
That is often my way, and you know I 
nu^an well!” 

Mozart replied cordially, "Nay, Herr 
von Nepumuck, 1 ought to be grateful to 


you, for having pointed out to me the error 
in my notes for the trumpet.- Nevertheless, 
it is true, faults may he pointed out in a 
pleasant manner! Well, in future wo will 
ol;)B©tv© more courtesy!^’ 

Nepumuok promised, and they parted in 

frieud^ip. 4 

z 

The lovelv Saporifcti en<|eavour 0 d sedu- 
lously to efface from the memory of the 
kind Master Amadeo, the unintentional 
offence her remark had |(iven him. Mozart 
speedily forgave and forgot ft, and was un- 
woariod in giving hot osSistauee in the 
study of her part, not hesitating to fiAd 
fault where it was neceBsary, but likewise 
libftTally bestowing enooura^g praise. 

The Signora one morning took occasion 
to praise the serenade of Don Giovanni, as 
peculiarly happy, and commended its bland 
southom oolouring^ ob:»erviug tliat eutdi soft 
persuasive love tones were mreign to tlu* 
rude northern speech. Mozart replied with 
a smile — 

"Wo Germans speak out indeed more 
hcmostly; yet it oftentimes sounds not ill!** 
And the evehing of tfte same day> the Mus- 
ter song a serenade, eboming itideefl, but 
Utnte in the taste of Idle bagpipe-playing 
^ague musicians, under the window of the 
Signora Saporitti. 

Meantime the day ap|)ointed for the first 
representation of " Don Giovanni,'* the 
third of November, whs just at hand, and 
Mozart had not yet written the overturt ! 
Guardasoni urged-*— the master’s friends 
were anxiAus— Mozart only laughed, and 
said, " I will write it tins afternoon,'* But 
ho did not write it ; he went on an excur- 
sion of pleasure with his wife.. Guardusom 
was now really in despair. 

" Tou see, it never will do!” he cried re- 
peatedly, and sent messengers in QVQvy 
direction in vain; Mozart was nowhere to 
be found; and Sfrobach was obliged to pro- 
mise that in case of extreme necessity he 
would adopt the overture to Idon^^iico. 

It was midnight when Mozart’s carnage 
stopped before Sis dwelling; and his friends, 
Guardasoni at their head, immediately sur- 
rounded him with complaints and re- 
proaches, The Master sprung out of hi^ 
carriage, crying— *- 

" Leave me to myself; now I will go to 
work in good earnest!” 
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CIIAl*TKlt III. the Prinoefish, of Blue Beard, of tlie rilu- 

M02A.RT returned home imTaedlately/threw ce<»s with awine’s snout, etc, etc, and 
himself on his seat at the writing table, Mozart, still wrJtii^g, laughed till the teais 
and began to write. In a few ynm ut->^ ran, down hjs cheefes. At two o'clock in 
liowever, he started And cried laughing the morning he began his wonderful work; 
to his wife— “It will not come right ^et! at six it lay on the desk finished. The 
I will go to bed for an hour; wake me up Master started up; he could hardly stand 
at that time, and make me some punch!'* upright, “Bono for this time!** he mut- 
Aud without undressing, he flung himself tered; “hut I shall not soon try it 
on the bed, Constance prepared the punch, again !” And he laid himseli down again 
and in an hour’s time went to awaken her to sleep. 

husband ; hut Mozart slept so sotmdlv, she At seven the copyist came for ^he azotes, 
could n»t find it in her heart to disturb in the utmost hurry to w^rite th<*iw out, 
him. She let him lie another hour; then, wliiob he could not accomplish before luilf- 
as time pressed, she awakened him. pa^^t seven in tlie evening ; so that ihe per- 

M<'>zart rubbed his eyes, collected his formance, instead^of commencing at sv•^ eii 
tlifoughts, shook himself and without for- w'os postponed to eight o*elcMck. Still w ct, 
ther delay began his work. Constance sat aud covered with sand, the hastily copied 
near him, gave him the punch, and to parts were brought in and arranged m the 
keep him in good spirits, began to re- orchestra.' 

late a variety of fonny old traditione — of Tlie strange sloiy of the composition of 

von. XI. no, cxxxTlx. 2 o 
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the overture soon spread amottg the 
audience. When Momrt canie iuto the 
or<4njstra, he was greeted 'with thundering 
“ hravo^l^’ from an OT«r^»r3ng hooi^e. He 
bowed low, and, tumiug to the ffet^ortltors 
Sn tlio orchestra, said-^ 

Gentlomen, we liave tiot beeai able to 
hi^ve a rohearsat of the overtdrej but I 
know what I can t^onture witjt you. So, 
quick! to work!” Ha took up fhatiuie* 
stalk gave the and like a thtiUder.r 

bur'.t, with the olanig of trumpets, eounded 
tlip first acjoord of the awful andante. Which 
with the succeeding allegro, were esiecuted 
bv the orchestra with Mmirable spirit 
When the overture was cOttoladed, the 
storm of applause seetned as if it would 
never coase. 

** There were indeed a few notes dropped 
under the desk,” observed jMbaart, smiling, 
to Strohach, during the iutroduction^ “l^at 
on the whole it went off splendidly! 1 am 
greatly indebted to those gentlene^n/' 

How during the Temaindw of the opeta 
the applause rose from scene to seomiM-uiow 
fiotn its first toprosentatioH to the proseut 
day, on every occasion, the ** Fin aJuin vM 
oinu;* called, and stfU calls for^h, enthoaiaa- 
tic encores, is well known, not only to the 
good people 6f Prague, but to tine whole 
ciiilizcd world. 

This little circle of scenes may prove a 
I>leaHaut memorial of the first production of 
.( noble woik, destined through all future 
time to Command the admiration of fiseling 
hearts. 


We now arrive at Mozart's last visit to 
Doles, It was a holiday in 1789, and the 
venerable ohSRtor oi Saint Thomas’’ church, 
liCipzig, afrox morning service was over, 
made ready to take a walk about the city, 
in company with a few uf his friends. 

The month was May, and the morning 
was lovely; the old geutlemanhad smoothed 
the immaculate ruffles 'Of his shirt-hosom, 
placed his three'^ortmxed hot on his head a 
little over the left ear, and takinjg his 
Spanish gpldllieaded wfdkuig'itiolc in his 
hand, was ready for his prothert ado— when 
a sudden idea dwted into his head. The 
music he had partly coznpoeed eav^y that 
morning;, while engaged about the ^urch- 
service, and which lie had thought would 
turn out nobly, came to him all at once^ 


and fearful of losing it, he turned imrae- 
thately back, with his customary ejacula- 
tion, To Him alone be the ‘glory!" and 
entered his Own house, where his' faithful 
wifo and his beloved daxm^ter* Iicna, were 
already arrived, 

The good dame asked wii^s some anaticty , 
whdxofore he had rettwmed so soonj^and 
Deiaa looked as if she feared shd would 
next have to run for the doi^tor. But 
F ether Boles (it was no less a person), Soon 
dissipated tlieir foors by informing them 
that nothing but a nc'W musical thought 
had brought him back. The women laughed 
at this; took his hut and stick, and 
while her mother helped him to pull off his 
brown over-coat, and to put on bis flowered 
silk dressing<>gown, not forgetting the little 
black silk bap, slie arranged the writbig- 
table, and placed on it some fresh paper for 
his notes. Kext she brought him u bowl 
of soup, with u little bottle of old Bhenish 
wine, a cask of which had been given to bei 
fhther by the gracious Blector, in token of 
approbation of his services. 

When all was ready, Father Boles em- 
braced bis wife, kissed the white forebcud 
of his daughter, and they both left him to 
his labours. He sat down and ct»mmen( cd 
his work, not without an inward player 
for success, as was hifc> pinos custom. 

He bad not been writing very long, when 
the door was opened more hastily than 
usual, without much ceremony. A tall, 
stately man strode in, and across the room, 
to where Boles was quietly sitting. Ilj was 
Jacobus Freigang, a luorchant and highly 
resijccted iua<'istrato. He came near the 
table, and struck the floor hard 'with his 
cane. Boles looked^ up frpin his work, 
nodded with a cordial smile, and said, 
reaching his hand to his friend, ^ Salve!” 

His friend did not take his ij^ered hand, 
but cried rather angrily— Tell me, 1 en- 
treat you, are you going to behave like a 
vain follow in your old daye, and treat 
yonr friende as If they w««e not deserving 
of civility? There we all are — ^Weissc, 
Hiller and I, and IViedHoh and anothci per- 
son; tbere we all are, waiting and waiting 
for you, and running to the door to see if 
you were coming, and thinking how wc 
should enjoy youi; eurpidse at sight oi‘ otir 
newly tirrived gueet. iask Brietkopf 
comes to ask after you,^and you are not ar- 
rived — though you promised me in the choh 
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you would ^eedily join ml eompauy 
aire Stiller gr01»e «rtr%3 J fltaud 

there like % fool; at iMiye you 

niiwt have gone heiue^o here I come and 
findyoueittkgqimetlyatworl^l lutheuame 
of decency ! what are we to make of youf 
Ddes laughed heartily «t hie ^^<r6 
comical anger, dad thou good-nuturedly 
aiKilogieed for hie meglect* "Do not m 
angry with me, old friend ; I had to write 
doiim my tjl|femat Bethhik you, 1 ani 
Meventy-two, and Ahy day may be my last. 
I must use what time I have, and when 
Heaven sends me a good musical idea, make 
luiste and write down what iriy old head 
cannot long tetain* Kow I have just finished 
my thenia, aud if you wish k, I will go 
with you; though, after ail, 1 am but 
company fhr younger ones, and they must 
have dined already.*’ 

^^Tou must not <hne at home to^yl” 
cried his visitor, " our friends .ace waiting 
— you must go to Breifcopf '4 thMiJtfteinent.’'* 
Nay, Fr^gang, now i think of it, ’tis a 
holiday —and my wife and ^ughter mu«t 
not sit down ahme to table*” 

"They know you are going W’ith lUc; 
and as for leaving them alone^l have sent 
[''riedrich to them. He will eat enough for 
t wo ! So, off with your dreseing^gowvi, and 
on with vour ooat^” 

But—’* 

" But mo no huts I I will fetch you a 
valet w'ho will make you bestir yourselfl” 
SQ saying, liVeigang stepped to the door, 
Dimmed and cried—" Gome in!” 

A young rrmani^ bf somo pretension, ele- 
gantly dresiscd, of pale oomploxion, large, 
dark, fiashing eyes, a handsome atiuilmc 
nose, and a mouth that seemed ma^ for 
music entered quickly. The voice ih wbiolt 
he gave cheesfia( greeting to IJather Deles, 
us he sprang to hip side, was ^mUsic 
itself. 

Doles started frmi hi» i«at witli an excla* 
mation of joys hkgrsy e^s sparkled^ Ids 
cheek fiu^he^ and us ho ^waced the young 
mau, tet^s of delight rolled down ih^. 

“ My Wolfgang !'* hfr cried, " my dear, 
good Hotii I am rqjosced ta see yoh once 
more!**" 

Freigtog laughed, m mmh aa to say, 
"See, my poAniM gained nowr 

Lena and> her Snodber name in at that 
moment, and ran to W<«looisia© the stranger. 
As soon as her fether had released hino, the 


lively girl claMd her hands over his eyes, 
standing" hehS» 41 wntt, anAemd — 

Who Is thi4, you tdl?** 
"Afevely, ghrl!" an- 

swered lloaart^ laughing, ^^who calls her- 
sedf Lena^ and shell give me a jdssl** and 
turning mund, im c«m^ her his arms, 

and took his muugc. 

"Is your wife wKk you this Hmof** 
asked Madame IMes^ 

" No, 1 have not brought her with me,” 
axmwer^ Hozarfe while he assisted Doles to 
arrange his dress. " She is not fully re- 
cover^ ftom h^ last winter’s illnose. Aht 
how often she Wadies fer you, good mother; 
you would h«l4ly believe we could feel so 
lonely and desolate in so large a city as 
Vienna!’* * 

" Wby do you not come and live here?** 
asked Lena iiiapatlehf^y^ "where we all loVe 
you so much. We would never let you feel 
lonely or desolate. YoUv wife should like 
us all, und I would keep your boys with mo. 
Be advised, Mozart, and come to live in 
Lei;^.” 

"You are elw'uys crmlmr dfe row, Lena,” 
said the courser, laugh’ng^ " but I should 
find it harder to get away than you ira«»- 
glue. In the first place X could not leave 
the Emperor, and in the next, so fer as art 
is cotwemed, one can do in Vienna what 
he cannot do as well elsewhere.*’ 

" Hem,’^ muttered Freigaog, we are not 
badly off as to music, here.” 

"By nUtueans," said Mozart, eaniestly, 
" and most excellent music. Your church 
music and your concerts Ure unrivalled— 
may I never live to see the day when they 
shall be talked of as a thing that is past! 
Bnt you know, father,” he turned to Doles, 
" while your artists and connoisseurs stand 
among fiist, as tegards the pubUo and 
the popular taste, you cauno* compete isven 
with’tbo Viennese, much less With mine 
excellent friends of I’rague and Muuicli* I 
hope and trust these mattese wfil change 
fer tlie betljsr in time; just pt I at 

least find ifc my iutmnst to |hSM Vienna, 
Munich, or Beugtie,” + 

"It is as yon «ay^ dekf re- 

plied Doles; " they eWl w^l^eiprig ft little 
JE^aris; but we must pkad gn&y to some 
uor^em coMness and cautiom mk tliis ex- 
cessive prudenee it binders us feom 

fellowing immediately H the new path you 
have epeued for us,” 
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** Apd 3fet I hav^ reasoti to 
tbo intorruptod Moeni&h, 

&«pvaw»l[c^ testify to tblibl/' 

*^|SWl I confess tQ yoV* Xkiks. 
*^thdk fte much tis I hiir« he«td of tbh 
opfei‘a, thottj:h it eurprleofl^ 
charms mo, it doe^i iiot, to the ttuiih. 
^uito acal^ mtf** 

The compose dmiletl; hla oM li^cxui 
hogaii to criticise, ti^hexi hh Ihiielvupteii 
him — 

Why hftve yod heard the opera jp^ece- 
9ii&i7 ill this ’wfayf After JiionnsneOjf Dot 
Gicmmd k my &vourfte— | hu^h* s«y m) 
masterpiece J Bttt you mmt not heat ji 
piocemeel; Von canhot judge Of it excepi 
as a whole. 

« For my part, 1 am do%hted with yom 
T’fyaro/* said Lena, *‘it is suag and j^ayec 
everywhere heie, you may hear it m th^ 
streets on every haTtel migam I sing ii 
myself on the pianot’* ana thcrei^ith slw 
began carelesely to iiing — 

** Ana tny griHW stm flattSTinirt tells me 
That I am not saeh ailaght M’ 

« Leiia» Lena said her mother, shaking 
her bead. Bttt Mo*art cried—** Bravo! «t, 
on, little onOl*' and going the plapoi, hi 
began to play. They went thtnngh tht 
duet, and at the end Freigang apj^nded 
heartily. Then he took FaSier Boles nnd^ 
one afm, and the composer, still hixmniing 
under the other, and bidding the ladies a 
friendly adien I** departed- 

** What a charwi’mg man Is Koa#^ V* ex- 
claimed Lena, and stlu singing her fhvonntr 
tuna, accompanied her mother t<? the dining 
room, where thoy found Fnedrich just ar- 
rived. 

After a dinhar at the house of the 
hospHable Brohikopfi lloaait’# imldishm 
the ftrienda adjott^d tO^’thO cclebratei 
Itoscnth^ where 0olth^ as a stgdeht, 
used to amuse himself ^e (re% $wijsi 
cottage was not ^n bu||tj W on ins 
place vrhere it nOw stands, was |iHoheA In 
tl)e summer months, a pat£t&m 

spacious enough to aceptohod^ 4 
pHtw ef ladie^ ahd gentlemen of a 
sudden shower, or whdn they sought te 
fuge the haah^ , 

Madame Deles and Lento^ Mndanm 
gong and her daughWr Cecilia, 
to Kosenthal, accompanied hV 
and prepared fot the annvdl of the gontle* 


meik It was a plei^sant httlc party; the 
guodlli were all in high spirits^ even the 
sMh £^er^ who BomeS^s appeared some- 
thing 01 the cynic, was heard to burst into 
freqnaht lau^ter at JlosartV salhes ot 
hnrnmnt wm imyromptn verses. Friedric^ 
a about eighteen, tjhe IhvowitS pupil 
of stood near Ihe composer;, and 

listened .HiniUng^ thoi»#l^i ap'W and then 
ho looked grave when Moeart^s gaioty 
seemed about to ^overstep the bounds ol 

decorum* 

In the tpii^t of thoir talik Hdler liecamc 

suddenly serious, then tarn<!^ about ouw klj , 
ais tf hehad a mind to go ha<4t^ before thfy 
entered the tent. Freigang caught bn 
armband cried— 

** What is the matter with you, HUler t 
R^ht about, you do not part horn us till 
afmr sunset ” 

^*Let me alone!’* ans weird the Stern old 
I man. I cannot bear to look at the good- 
I for-^uothing follow 

*‘At wlSom?*’ 3>elgaj>g followed the 
direction of his friend’s foaget, and burst 
out laughing. ** Ha I Mosart 1” he cried, 
"look vonderj there Comes Hiller’s fa- 
vourite 

A man was coming towards the com- 
pany t he awroached with ve;^ unsteady 
steps, but did not perceive tnein till he 
stood direotly before them- He seemed 
about thirty years of age, pezhaps older^ 
was slender and well formed, but his fea- 
tures wore sliarifned aud pallid, and hu 
whole person bore me marks ol excessne 
dissipation^ His oiled-ckA cap was pUc ed 
sideways <m his uneomM head; hm coat 
hod once been a hue one, but lacked rrmeb 

iha lace belonging to and several 
buttons h^ and there; his satin vest was 
frayed and tCm; his rumpled coUar (ihc 
i orgvgt entirely wgutmg), as well as the 
I re^ ofh^ 8riiire,bfB{^^ a slovenly disre- 
I gard to c<^oant or rfoaujiaflafi^ 

I cried Freigang. 

’ as this dIsgusAkg obiact cagsa 

The mho stood rrfwHl pp h',» mean- 

hagless eyes, ooatiAteAhls and at 

fongtli sUadtag off Ac hk hand, 

fooStdin^tsitively ai Ad speaker. Aftei 
a i^w mo:^eu||hereCOggiWh]% and with 
a mgv csrawoljm^ boa;* pm which he 
found it oipQleiilt to recovftlp himself— “ Most 
worthy rir(** he said, service— I 

am your humble^ervant'- 
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“ You to btf ii^ dfii€(|> thbught/i Ob- 
served iVeigang, langHug ^ 

He is drunk, tb© #r(rt;ohed dogl** mut- 
tered HtUer, greatly ^agoflte^ 

I am ttot nmtakeu/’ Biammered tbe 
man, I have the hoaoUr--»to salute — ^th© 
most euceUeut Hireetor of ttlttslO'^HoB8^eur 
Hiller— yes— I am |:<gbt — it is be ♦ lam 
hapipy-^tO Speak with ydUr excellency ^ I 
am highly pleased at the— uuexpeoted — 
pleasure of tmS meeting!’* 

“ I am not,** retorted HiUei, angrllj ; " I 
would have w^ced a mile oiit of the way 
to avoid it% I w uot fbetliououred at bomg 
ii> such company/^ 

'^Kay, Hiller/* remonstauted Mozarts 
the excellent Director scold as 
much as he likes/’ said the stranger, indif- 
fercittly, and speaking more flneady than 
at first; what is lU the heart, must come 
out of the hps, and aftf^r all, I must allaw^ 
Monsieur Hitler has indeed some little cause 
to be vexed with mel Ton must all know 
I ran away with his foster-daUghterl I 
am the famoita vialincellist. Mama, the hus- 
band of the fitmons singer — '* 

it possible?’* cnedMozart> astonished 
and grieved; ** can this be Mara?” 

** At your service, most worthy master— 
eh? what is the honest man oidledf* said 
he, addressing Doles. 

Doles answered — "It is the chapel-mas- 
ter, Morart, from Vienna 
Mara lifted up both hands in amazement. 
"What!** hh cried, ‘^the preof Morart 
—who has eomposed such splondid quar- 
tettes ! who W composed Z>on Oidpiitmif 
and I know not #liiU; f’ 

"Yhe same^” answered Weisse; and 
Freigang adtlsed Mara to look at him 
stiaight, for he was worth taking some 
pains to see. 

Mara sedtned (memwered with his re- 
spect, he took oft to so|le4 ha^ knd 
making a low bow# Said to Mbilart, " t have 
the hoittOar to be— y6ur— servaat ! You 
see me to-day ifbr the first toe eanif^) 
I need not s^logise to youj to j^ou know 
how apt good reiolutois axe to 
m a bowl of HquoF!” The composer 
coloured ^ Anotber toe/* oon- 

tiimed *11** yon nhal! sef me w^ 

my &nd hear how 1 ash tiiuiate 

my instrument ; till then, ! havethelmnotix 
to commend myself to your friendly re- 
membrancer* He whnir On past the oom- 


pat^y, hut hh a second thought toxaed back 
for an inatknt addr^sOd TOld* to* 
fore w© pact, most wOrrfiiiifrU muslondhsec- 
tor— I know you ha'^o hau tnueh uneasmess 
on the Score of iS^rtru^e t her running 
away fiPOm y<m Vas to bo oxOushd. as you 
Were only her toto-lhthcrl httt you would 
be quite i^odkod to learu m whoi manner 
ebe has behaVedto me> as Hilkdame Marat 
and what I have had to bear on her ac- 
count! 1 wish uot to insinuate that she 
has not her good quaUties, or is altogether 
an ill-disposed person — cm cmtrmrel She 
paid my debts enoe tn BeiUn, but what did 
that b wp me ? Did not the great Frederick 
— ^may be rest in peace — keep me a quarter 
of a year among his soldiers, and had not 
the bnital corporal to impudence to beat 
mej Sir, I assure yon> such treatment 
soured my fe^iingsy and to this day, when 
I an^laying, t often think of my wife and 
the Iting, and to ooiporal with his heavy 
cane! Excuse me then, sir, for If I do 
take a drop too much now and then, 'tis to 
drown my sorrows at Qertmdo’s scandalous 
behaviour! Let us part good friends old 
gentleman; mind not trtoa X shall be 
happy to see you at any time at my house 
in Windmill Street, Mo. 1^57. I am sober 
every day, till eight o’clock^ come and see 
me, and if you IdU a dance 1 will play for 
you; my viollncello is a capital old instru- 
ment, a veritable Cremouese,^ frill -toned 
and strong. Your servant, sir.’* There- 
“^ith the drunken muaicia» walked op, 
leaving HiUer undecided whether to lau^ 
or be angry* 

The company sat down to a collatioh 
under the tent. Hosartwas astomshedto 
find Cecilia grown so much. The iaat toe 
he had seen her wa« at Berlin, five y^re 
betoe* $be was then a pretrt chila, but 
now a WBty beautiful girL It is nOtto 
words to paint that fresh innocent J^auty, 
to pledge of an unsullied soul. She had 
grown a wmnaU, and -her manner was 
changed from girlish tivaoity and frank- 
ness, to womanly digu!^ and reserve 
l^feart did not, however, pte hor dronning 
to toilW (thou,) and “Wolf- 

gang^** in convcraafron wA him, 

“Why d^ you not still oaB me Wolf- 
gabgt” he Wked. Lena calls mo so, and 
Is to not of the same age with yourself?’* 

But Cecilia said * Mosart,” eo prettily, it 
sounded like music from her lips.^ The 







«oinp0«^ flwilOdx to oatoem Mr ^ 

tM i^asd coltivatodwottMtii) asi ir^ 9 ^ 
to Diteiro W* as lovely gSrl, Kor IsM 
he teekeie to ooni^plAm of cwlaaM or 

vrMii once she became ii^terclstsdl I& 
tM conversation. ilThe hotucs syii^);]^ 
to that socml jpiorfy of 6fieuds> and tinllg^ 
oame too soon n^xiti them. 

As the^ treat Mrth, OetosM took liezmTt 
arm and whispered^ 

*^|low obmrmintf be is. Mita! do yon 
not love himf” 

**Ab, 'OeciliaP anstrered her friend, 
gmvely, and shaking her Mad, ** take care 
yoa do not love him too mnehr^^yon know 
be Is sometimes fond Of placing the 

Oeollia blushed, and smile4hioredakruely> 
but Sflttd nothing. The MittlemsiA aoeotno 
panted the ladies to the hoit^ofBolSB, and 
tken went to supper to BrletKOpTs. 

The next day Mozkrt waS showing his 
friends an autogmph letter of King £Ved« 
etick WiBiam II., of IVnssla, and a royal 
present of a gold watch, set round with 
rich jewels. The composer, on his liMtt 
visit to Berlin, had played in the King's 
presence, axid tins had bhen sent as a token 
of approMtion Lena olapped her bands 
With delight at seeing it, and called her 
mother to admire its tnagnlficence, and 
Boles expressed equal wondW at its ^ICn* 
dour, and the liberality oif the King. 

f* Are yon pleased with il^ fatbexy' triad 
Moeart, ^^well, I will mhke it a present to 
yon,” and would have prsKsod the watch 
upon him, but Bolee firmly refused, saying 
it was not treating the King with proper 
respect to give away his gift. K Ozart was 
really vexed that be shhuld decline if, aud 
wouA not take bex^k the watch without a 
grave reproof fhom Itadaine Boles A year 
alter, the^saiiae Watoh iHH stolen fi’Oin him 
by a dissolute musfoian, ^adekr, by dame, 
whom had permitted to lodge in his 
house sevoral firrul^od him with 

supplies, and dfen oomposed hhn « 
fdanonet roiiomi. 

Alter thishtUe matter whs a^uated^ ttnd 
the usual skiriidish between the oOznpoSer 
and Lena at on end, he and Boks bceom- 
paired by Friede^ went tq the reheanal 
of Ids ooi»<^ 

Borne persons sttW Bybog In Beipslg '<^ho 
are so happy as tofemembir hsvinjtlkWned 
to that last donoert of Mosort. I have seen 
thek eyes spuarklt^ and thonr cheeks g^ow. 


on aipdking Of b. It rucalkd to 
bdsoSs theMthtnlaslm of yimtM 

Hozart was net Wholly satisfied with the 
nnklolahs, and M drilled them thoroughlyv 
0nc« be stsm^ oh the fieor so nmphau* 
he shatSsrsd a eostiyeboshbixckla. 
The pOidbnners were Vexed, and played 
prostiviMo j be erted *^B«aWO !” and said 
to an edd f|4aiid, wheh he saw him shakhig 
his heai3.u.i*<Kay, nay, do not disturb your- 
self about my strange btdmiour tins mom- 
xng. These pOople are old ^nd slow . their 
work to-night wlU be a d^, unless I put 
seme fire them by ecm&g them out 
of patiemc^. 1 think now We shall go off 

Ahd^ did go Off admirably that night, 
tbe bontuBeis applauBe of the audience, 
and KpzdHk choerfbl commendations and 
thanks,put tiioerohestra once more in high 
good humour. 

Oeeilia, who had already much reputa- 
tion as a singer, sang two airs fVom Ido- 
meneo, Ifosart was delighted with her. 
The true feeling of her singing shoved 
that she was possessed of genius, that rare 
and precious gift of heaven ; thus he vhis- 
pered to her father while she was singing, 
and at the end conducted her firom the 
«itage hiuiBclf Cecilia thought the Master' s 
approval worth more than the noisy ap- 
plause uf tlie aadieuee, and she went home 
proud and happy. 

Some pf the wealthy bad 

ordered a splendid supper be pi spared at 
the principal hotel, in hobeur of the di«.- 
tingnithed eompoeor. Wl^ the concert 
was over> ibey carried him df in tnnmph. 
Freigaqg Was of the por^. Boles did not 
reUsh seeties of mirlhi and went home witli 
his wife and daughter, and Cecilia. 

Tlie ladles could nt>^ atop talking of 
the i^as^ree <ft the evening till a late 
hour ^ and jw as Ceedia Was taking leave 
of her iHMde, a servant tame from the 
hotel with iir»«BS«5sage to Father Doles that 
the ehape)-«ia*t^ be||;ged they would not 
wait np fi>r blm, as be shotdd return 
home that ni0tt The thesaanger added, 
by why of <Som«danW 

f* T&y abe very merjty yonder ? 1 do not 
think mr a^ year past we have opened so 
Wtiiles ef champagne ps^for tbeparty 

ety weBV* e^ Boles, interrupting 
bim^ and dismissed the setirant. 



MOZART. 


"I am sforry f 0 r Mossart, indwd/* whiv invj[m4 him? to X wished for some 

pered iJeciJia, kissing Letva a&she bade her ootto® in my ears, I thought 

good night. el^ bnt X to iwa^or tortmse \ but 

Never mind ” returned that lovely it wa» far otherwise ; indeed I oannot de- 
be (|uiet abont it, and I will read him a seribOto you my sensation^ who^he began 
leason to-mortow^ the like of winch he has to d never heard tlie Jllke before. It 
not heard for a long time,*^ was mni^o to *%* the inmOfliti eonl, X eOuld 

3)lie next morning Hojsart made his ap- not reiVain foom tefits throtigh the 
pearauce at brOakfa-it, pale and haggard- and tdionght of ^e Witeh-ipn^e» 
featured; confused in bis discourse and, heard in his dreams~*so moving, so en^ 
looking much ashamed. Neither Doles, nor trancing ! At Also wild concluding allegro. 
Ills wife made any allusion to his dis!»lpa- 1 oonH have embraced the permmor. I 
tion of the preceding night, and Lena did did not attempt to conceal what 1 folt." 
not venture to show her diepleasuro in toe The oom^ser stopped suddenly, m if eyea 
presence of her parents. Yet Kozert folt the reooHection moved him. 
that things were not exactly as they shonld « Weli^and what thonf ” asked Dedes, at 
bo, and, all frankness and openness as he length. 

utts, he could not long disgtuse hia real JMEocart Hthis Upa. ^Mara then flayed 
feelings. He began to lament what hod the variations in my dnet foom Don ^io- 
passed, half in Jest and half in earnest ; vanni— ^ la ti dar^ ta mono /’ I assure 
“It had been,** he said, “too wild a night you, even haft I not heard his previous 
for him, and to say the truth, he would splendid performapee, these variations, 
have much preferred a quiet evening afoei |dayed in a manner as showed the 
the concert,’* adding, “but you know, once most thorouffib appreciation of the whole 
is not often.” work, would have convinced me of ln’«i 

“ True, my dear son,” replied Father being a perfect master of his art, and of 
Doles, witli a smile ; “ and if yon really his instrmnent, and led me to^ esteem him 
eiyoyed yourself, the gaiety of last uiglit as suclu But how did the friends of art 
could do you no liarm^ Only, I beg of you take it?” Uete Mozart sprang up highly 
in future, to leave off in time, and carry excited, his eyes flashing lire, though his 
nothing to excess ! Your health is feeble, was paler than befor«^ how did they 
and will not bearmuch: take good care of it, applaud Ins pjayjng? with huzi!;/to and 
for the powers of body and unod are but too toasts ! and when he ceased, they plied him 
easily exhausted. Betnember poOr Mara 1” with more and more wine, till he was 
Mozart looked veiy graye, and said, beastly drunk and boside himself, and 
somewhat sadly, “ Ah ! there are the ruins then they i»et him upon all sorts of foolciy, 
of a noble creature ! Let me 4 »«> rather than and made him imitate on infitrument, 
full tlius ! No» I i^all remember lust night from whi< h he had ^|ust drawn siu h mab h- 
— .the mischief take mch hospitality 1” le‘>s tones, the mewing of cuts, the braying 
^<Why,?what happened?” atked Doles, of an asa, the crowing of a eexk, and the 
anxiously. like, and they laughed to see him degrade 

“ You know, father, the invitation was Mihself. Oh, shame I shame ! And they 
given by the frienda of art, ’ said Mozart, , laughed the more when Mara, unable to 
with an atnphanis of some bitterness? “Ij stand any longeron his feet, fell on the 
accepted it as such ; the concert elevated floor— and then I, like the rest, drank till 
my spirits, and I went with them. AU I wes reeling,” he condudotl, with a hitter 
was well at first— wc were a set of ra- expression of self-contempt* 
tionaj itoen, met together in the spirit of “ Do you not think, my desr son,*’ asked 
social oiyoyment- "When the toasts weie Doles, mildly, after a papsc, “that the time 
going round, one of the company went out will come when the true worth of tlvc <irti»te 
and returned with Mara, already half will be estimated pteoperly, and he w ill as- 
drunk, and set him up to make spiwt for sump the dignity he oestetves?” 
the rest. The poor wretch made me a “it is inossible,’’ answered Mozart, 
very ridiculous speech,, and when he was gloomily/* bu!t the will never live to 
animated by a few more glasses of cham" foel it.** 

pagne, they brought him a violincello, and ** You certainly do, Wolfgang?” 
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MOZAET. 


The <J0i!npo$er shook Ids •U’-ith a 
ittelanctlioly smile You are inistakea^ 
rny nietid^ I do n6t Bun I aui satis- 
ikd tliat some fear appreeiate and are 
to me, aitd X pan depend upon 
them ; you ^or oicample, &th©r, and t»y 
liuiMfriends hero 1*' 

Una ^iped hot eyes, and said— Nay, 
Ko/Miit; you should not talk so, as if you 
Bad hut few friends/' 

Here Friedrich joined them. 

Here ooines auoblior,’" said the Master, 
hniiling, <‘ono who Uiuterstauds me also. 
Mn> you ever havo the cou^lation of real 
friends, my good lad, and keep vour spirit 
free aud uiioontamhaated i ASu at that 
above all things, and do not forget oie, 
Friedrirh, when 1 am— gonb V* 

Never, never T cried Ijhe youth, clasp- 
ing the Master’s lmnd[ and Woasing it to 
hi« heart. They then bade the ladies good 
morning, and went out for a walk. 

Lena loigave her firlend from her heart, 
and rrsolv^ to apar© him lesson she 
had intended to iufhct on bim. 

** 1 loHve it all to you. Do what I told 
you and ho silent/’ said Mozart, in the 
street, to the lad Friedrich, giving him at 
the same time a well- filled purse. 

fVit-drich took the purse, promised se- 
crecy, and hastened to the dwelling of Hie 
unhappy Mara. Mozart wont on to p‘*y a 
Visit at the house of Ill's friend, Frelgat^ 

“Mn father is asleep yet,” saja Oeculio. 
ns she cam© into the parlour to meet liim, 
^Uf you will wait a few motuonts, I ^vUl 
awaken him.” 

By no means!'* aaid Mozart, de1;aining 
liei ; “ Lot your father sleep on, I will pay 
triy viidt to yott, with your permission. X 
wi^h to thaiik you fbr your admirable sing- 
ing labt evening* Indeed, Cecilia, I was 
delighted with the irimulicity and taste of 
your periormaBOC. I detest the airs and 
giaces so many young women of the pre^ 
scut day'introdueo io& tlieir songs, I have 
been so dUgusted iu Vienna, that T would 
not hear the sfug^s aguifi in my pieces!** 
Hqw were you amused, last inight, after 
the oonctrt?** asked tlie young lady. 

Very badly.” 

" How Was tbatf* 

Here Miozart t6Id her what he had related 
to Doles, CecUid coloured, and he saw 
tears in her eyes as he concluded. 

" How crueV' she saidi with noble Indig- 


nation, “ tlius to take advantage of the 
wealhiieBs, say tho Vices, of a man in wJio^e 
hreust, notwitbstanding all his faults, the 
fire of genius is still intextinguishabloi'* 
Cruel indeed!” echoed Mmsart, 

you must not fancy all the world 
selfish and regardless of the urtiHeU high 
claims, because some are so, Who indeed aie 
incapable of oppreoikHng whact they pre- 
tend to admire. Bhtm such men, dear 
Mozart— shun them utterly! there is ho 
safety in their omupanioiish^.” 

^^You mean to worn mor* asked the 
composer. 

**1 only entreat you,** said Ceoilia, 
earnestly; "such associations can never 
profit, but must disturb you. What need 
have I to say anything? Have you not 
yourself learfied by experience how bard it is 
to a\ old being draivn down in the vortex V” 

Mozart confessed that such w us the trutii ; 
but desirous of removing any unfavouiablo 
opinion of his disci*etion that Ins fair friend 
might have conceived from hU» recent act 
of folly, he entered into an ai gurnent to 
show her why sbo need never fear his fulUug 
into such snares. 1 his led to remmisceiices 
of his days of enthusiasm, and the raj>- 
tures of his past successes, 

Mpzart rei’eivod, as a parting present 
from Doles, a collection of ( hurch pieces liy 
tho older Bach. ThcMJ be prized highly, 
and laid tliem oarefiilJy in his portmanteau. 
The day was passed in quiet conversation 
with hib venerable fntud; in the evening 
a fbw oame in to bid tli© Master adieu, for 
he was going to start for Vienna with tho 
evening post, wliich was to* leave at nine. 

Jt was half-past eight; thefacob of all the 
company beg^ to grow sod; but Mozart 
seemed gayoc than ever. Indeed, those 
who remember th% hie fhrewell interview 
with his friend*, ajy?? they nevev knew him 
in such hmh spirits* Excitement, even of 
a painful kind, sometimes prodtices such 
efi^ts npou ardent naturos; and besidet, 
the composer wished to keep up ths spirits 
of the rest. 

" If we should never meet again I” whis- 
"perod CeoiUii^ sadly, and Fatboi Doles re- 
sponded to hot melancholy foreboding. 

"l<et’s have no whimpering!’’ cried 
Mozart, laughing. . " I will not hear it. I 
will give ^u a toaat-^Long life, and a 
happy meeting next y^art*’ 



TRram 


The i^ere arid rang n» tl^ey 

brouglitidiein togatbari boineririeo^eirea 

tbe »onnd was Ukri a kneilv Hpzaii 
brought hU eOwn m the tab^ri 

and shivet^d it$ be langM and 

hoped their fnendato worild pwote more 
durable than the trtwe glrit»ai 
** JCueter Mozarit r aaid HUlfir> wiU you 
not write ue aome jUltle piooe before you 
go^ just to bring yCH» to orijr thorights some- 
times, and renund ns of hour. It 
possible that shoU never aU meet again 
lii this woild.** 

<< Oh, willingly/* answered Mozart, 
paused a few tnomente thoughtfully, and 
tbon failed ifriedrkdi to bring him paper 
and writing materials. 

Friedntb obeyed witb alaority"^ and the 
master wrote a p^ce impromptUi while the 
others were liking on, wondering at him, 
and exchanging glances. 

When be lutd hnished, he tore the paper 
into five pieces, and keeping one part for 
himself, divided the others 5 to Doles^ 
primo, to Hiller, 54^0 B&sondof Friedri^, 
imoreprinw^ Weisse, ienor& teaendo. 

“Now,” he cried, “we have no time to 
lose; (UUm$ — ^begin!’* 

They sang the farewell sorig of Mozart! 
Never was farewell given with deeper feel- 
ing or u tfeb better execution. When it was 
at an end, they all sat silent and sad. 
Mozart was first to recover himself; be 
started up, bade a hasty adji^ii to all present, 
and seizing his hat, with riMother broken 
“farewell/* rushed the room. 

Hib friends still sat os if stu][»efied d^y their 
gnefi Presently the post*diorn soouded^and 
the eoacli rolled past the window. Their 
beloved oompariiou was gone* 
in tho y®*® 

buried the venerable Father poles. 

JCt was just before the ChrAwatnas festival, 
in the year 17$% that now a happy 
Wife and mother, then husi^ in prepar-* 
ing Cbristina*^ was stt^ised by her 
friends Cecilia, who rushed into the room 
pale a% deaths without hot or mantle. 

Oocilia V* cried Lena, much alarmed, 
“ wbat nils yo«r-«wbat has happened f’* 

“ Bend it--*read it !** &ltorod the breafh* 
loss girl, and putting a newspaper into her 
friend ’ 8 hand,^a>ie burst into tears# and t®nk 

on a seat, 

“The Vienna Gazette/* said Lena# and 
tremblmg with ihdeWta apprehension^ she 


looked over a nolorim or two, before ]beh ^ 
eye# lighted the paragraph j— - ' 

^Viennhylhkeemher 6^ — 4>i©d veste^day 
evening t)ie> 4 iabbrated ifiusiclan and eostiw 
poser, woltorig A1xlad«uf^ Mmskrt, Ohapei-* 
Master, Kmght of )the Qoldieri ^^rs# 
etc., in the thitty-«ixth yea^vOf l#i age.*' 

The geniris of CeriUik ^ destaiied to 
ripen on earth* M anotifei|^ yeot flie weep*, 
ing Lena^ followed her 1^0 the graven 
She was buried near the restmg^l^laioe of 
Fasfh^ Holes* 


♦ TfUFtBS. 

Fir W)a ^kVss -“It ismwposed to tO 

somof otti manoriieturSngritiss ari tostttution. 
In whUi&the aeWoe 0/ apinolo^, wdaveoloey, 
aod Odokoloer may Xie tsught to young ladles, 
and where, fgttae obtaudne these secptn)>llsh* 
merits, they s^rtoriTsate^ndai diplomu, with 
the bOniimry degree of Mp,p.w.« 

Sau Forie 7^0 B«r«m#Vsa-“a painfol Story 

Of euino carrt^iildgeQris Is trid in an Antweni 
newspspor. Ilie ed^r of a jotttnal, published 
In that dtp, eerit h ^eportor to Braesds for the 
mug*8 Spe^ swel with him a ooupie of o»rrier- 
plgeoaa to tfdto book toe doeuirient .at rirusftele 
he grive the pigeoris in toa wabei, and 

eafled for hveakriwit. He was lcei>t waitmg for 
seme tagw* but averydelkato fticsuwee atonoil 
fa; the delays After toeakfast, he paid his biU, 
arid eriled for his oaiiiex .pigeons. “ Figeons 
exdabned the writs'^, “why you huAo oaten 

thisnP’' 

lOTE. 

A taakee puct thus desonbes the excess of his 
devotlori to hi(^ true love :— 

*' 1 smg her prafse m poetry ; 

For her, at toom and'eVe, 

I cries wJtoie pints uf bitter tears, 

Arid thm ^n>Uh my s/oo^'* 

BpruriAMS. 

». He IS sdU huilfltng ; potobes up a door ; 

Alters s took or key, and nothing mort ; 
J^meveo a wifulow, puts It to ipptor, 

8e he but birildt ao inf ^er what th* alBur,— 
That be may answer# m hjito when you will. 
To toud you topney# “Im bnbdtog stIB/* 

True spoke thoeoojtuwr, iritpn he toretold 
Your end briomtltottwiieesixtoonthahadrdtM; 
You took the htok spent your estate with care. 
For fear of being bubbled heir ; 

Twice ten yeara’ toptririd at once* 'tto dear, 
Live e'er to long# youaetotot this year. 
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THE UmUMBU OF THE EYE, 


THE MECHANISM OF THE EYE, 

AUTICUS-J 

"We wHl now resume (fi*cwii p. 860) our ob- 
aervatious on Hght> in cmmtsfthu with 
mechanism of the 

In the accompan^’ing diagram* then, let 
M represent our worl^ 12 3, ii^ppre- 
sent as many lasers of atmoaphorio air, of 
which 3 must evmentljr he the dousesti the 



Imtimt, becouBe It is presaaO npon h^ Hob, 
1 and 2. Let S repreaent the snn, o an 
obserTer, and r a ray of light aoming from 
tbe sun. 

Now let ns proceed to examine what 
takes place* First, tben, the ray of light, 
r, gets on very well, in a straight fwward 
course, befona eotniug into contact with 
atmospheric lam' Ho. Ij which gives it a 
twist, 2 twists it a little more, and 3 more 
still, until the ray is made to fill the eye of 
the ob8orvet“, which, had it not hceu for 
the bendings we have deecrihed, could not 
have resulted, but the ray would have gone 
wandering on to p. Indeed, had it not 
been for ^ose successive bendings, the sun 
could not have been visible to the observer 
wiillst placed with r<iigard to each other in 
the relative positione of our skeicih} for a 
slight examination of tlw diagram will 
make it evident ^at the nearest ray from 
the sun to the observer’s eye, would BtUl 


These three colours, fhepriBinatic colours, 
as they are termed, on account of their 
being mrmed by the triangolar prism, are 
not equally Oapahle of bemg h%t or re- 
/hiH3t0d to the tame extbsfi^ whed Subjected 
to similtdr eondftxona’' ^ tliepe colours, 
red it leant capable of refira^on, blue 
moat canabie of refraction, yellow being 
inlormeoiate between the other two* You 
wjH ask thMi, probably, WhY it is that 
white light ia hot Bepareted Into its tluree 
oonstitnnnt oolours when tiqade to pass 
through a fiat piece of glada. * Tbo follow- 
ing diagram will, however, dearly explain 
that Biich could not be the result; for it up- 
pears, that although 
the ray B is the most 
refracted of tbe three 
in one direction, as 
it enters the glass, G, 
so iB it moat refract- 
ed of the three in 
another direction us 
it emerges fhxm the 
glass ; therefore oil 
three rays come out 
of the glass in com- 
pany with each other, just as thev went in; 
W if, in<ttead of a fiat p ate of glass, u tri- 
angular one len© be employed, theji the 
conditions are so much alteicd, that the 
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pasB over bis bead, Ut represented by p. 

We bibve all along treated of light with- 
out referemN^ to emour. In point of fact 
light, of whatever colour^ will act as wo 
have described; therefore, ft mixture of all 
colours, whid; is white will act as 
we have descrihed. It is now time to ex- 
amine in what maa»ti€Kr white light can bo 
demonstrated to be thus compounded. If 
ft ray of white light be cansod to fall upon 
a triangular prism of glass, or other traats- 
pareut material, it does not come out as 
white ligiit, but as light of various colours. 
Sir Isaac Newton tliought he coujd dis- 
tinguish seven coloUrs-^red, orange, jneHow, 
green, blue, indigo, and violet ; there aTe, 
however, only three, red, yellow, and blue. 


Fig. 7- 

three coloured rays part crimpany, and 
manlfisd themselves se^rately under an 
appearance to which me 4erm prismatic 
spectrum is applied. 

Gradually, step by step, we are return- 
ing to our original subject, the eyes. Ibo 
study of refraction will enable us to^mder- 
«tmA the beduty <#f til»eir mechanism. Let 
ni, therefore, now examine the kind of re- 
fraction produced by a laua. What, then, 
is a lansT Why, perhaps the simplest dafi- 
nititm of a lepts will bCi, my transpSipcnt 
substance having curved aides. How, the 
ieces of transparent substance feprebonted 
y oui' woodcut are all knses. The spbe* 
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taclet) ^by old “peojile arii lenses sitnilar 
in 4»«Ec to the 
A ^ IhfStln this series 

jm oiyroo^tmta^otilj 

M Hot So exAgr^er- 

H HM iited in shape. 

H Anefbacrvcriufty 

^ ^ oasiJyiirove that 

^ Bpecftaole^ 

glasses are thiek^ 
V B er in tive xniddie 
H ■ H ^laaattheedges^ 
by the stnipio 

mKBl jtK ” sense of toach. 

• Tig 8. Kow the eyes 

of man, and all 
the large animals, are evidenl^y formed on 
the general primuple of a lens. To be 
satisfied of this, it lb merely necessary to 
look at our own eyes, as reflected by a 
mirror, 'when their protuberant front will bo 
seen. Hence we must now devote some lit- 
tle attention to the general ar-tioii of lenses. 

The theory of lenses will be rendered 
quite sirrjple, by remembering the general 
laws of refi'acijon, namely, that rays of 
liglit, when passing fVoni a Tnedmm of 
lesser into one of greater <len6ify, are le- 
fracted towards a perpendicular to the stir-^ 
face of the latter. 2. Rays of liglit, when 
pasbing from « refracting modinm of greater, 
into one of lesser density, are reli acted 
from a perpondu ular to the surface of the 
latter. 

These laws, perhaps^ ipny tedious in 
the btatcinent, but on tefeienoe to a din> 
gram, they will be easilr utider^Kjod, and 
when once fully comprehended, thry will 
never bo forgotten. It wiU materially 
Simplify our invebtigationh, if ■w’^e regard 
tlie curved surface ol a lenb as wade up of an 
infinity of very small flat or plane snrftices, 
each ol which acts on its nwn ray of light. 
This assumption being granted, we may, 
w ith great advantage to our investigations, 
proceed a step further, and reduce the num- 
ber of these planes to the bmalleat conceiv- 
able jmwber. It appears, ^en, 
that wo may roughly investigate 
the optical nature of the convex 
lens, «, by substituting for it a 
transparent substance forming 
this shape. If upon one side of 
a transpaient substance of this 
riff. 0* shape, three rays of light full, one 
for each plane, Jet us examine what 


change they should undeigo according i!io 
the laws just laid down. As £or ray », 



fhlls perpendicnlarly ttpen its plane, and 
thefwoDA a« it shomd ^ straight through^ 
whilst rSys i>* And o bend firom their origin 
nal coiiwe towards a point, which we 
will term the focus of the Ifens ; but 
why do they experience this bending ? 
Let Us appeal to tlie^law. Referring to 
ray «i', it firdt ^tHkes^ its plaaie, pirooeeda 
tbtuugh the substance of the glass, btndiujg 
towards the perpendicular p, becauee it 
hab entered from a medium of lesser to one 
of greater dSeus%, thus acting in aerord- 
ance With the law. Secondly, <m leaving 
the glass, it passes through the less dense 
niedinm, the ear, bewfiing away from tlie 
second perpendicular p'p thus again satis- 
fying the law. 

It is quite evident, then, from our rough 
ilittstration, that there ea» only be owe 
point in a convex Jeiw. whereat a ray of 
light passes through without sufibring any 
bending or lefmction, namely, the exact 
middle point of such lens. U is quite evi- 
dent, moreover, that light, falliug on every 
remaining point, ■Will suffer refi action, gra- 
dually increasing firom the centre to the 
edge of the lens. But does not tho reader 
also see that the very edge of a lens buch 
as we have been describing, may ho re- 
garded as a sort of triangular pritni ? 
Therefore we might infer, from theoretical 
considerations, that white light, passing 
through tlu*be edges, must necepsarily be- 
come separated into the three primary 
colours of red, yellow and blue. Vracti- 
cally, this is indeed the case j hrnCe opti- 
cians are obliged to have recourse to seve- 
ral expedients in order to render tlie leubcs 
of their telescopes, nweroscopes, and other 
0 |rt^ical instruments, what is called achro- 
matic,— that is to say, ft-e© from tiie defect 
of rrprcieiiting white objects as coloured. 

We must beg our young readers not to 
be inipatienl with us whilst we detail some- 
what fully these conti’ivHOt cs. Not only 
are ti^ey very beautiful in themselves, Imt 
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their intei«est ivill he redoubled when We 
firvd — as ^hall see h^reftfiter--4hflt the 

Creator has adopted the very same earpe- 
dieuts in the uiecihanism of our own eyes, 
J^aiitifuh trery beautiftil as the ap|)reda» 
tioa of eolour undoubtedly is, nevertheless, 
had we been unaWd to recognise the quality 
of whiteness, the result Would have been 
most calamitous Oar eyes, to be perfect, 
ehould merely represent colours as they 
really exist, a result which has been ade- 
quately and very beautihilly aocomplibhei 
fiow, then, is a lens to be thus rendered 
achromatic f OptiUiaus have recourse to 
two methods, and these are generally used in 
combination. Wo have seen that the 
ohiomatic property of a convex lens resides 
In the portions uear its edges. Henoe the 
simplest plan of obviating the defect would 
seem to consist in cutting off tb# light from 
tliosc parts by the means of 
a black curtain orabeot hav- 
ing a hole in it# centie, 
thus — 

The effect of such curtain 
may be readily mferrud from 
an exaniination of the ap- Yig. H. 
pended sectional diagram, the effect of 
which is to cut off the bundlos of rays indi- 
cated by 0 and e, allowing the bundle at b 
aloiio to fall t^ou tlie lens. 




Thi-i indeed h a very efficient contriv- 
ance, but it is attended with one obvious 
defect, A oonsiderahle portion of light 
being thus out away, prevented acting, the 
resulting iidage is less illuminated thim it 
otherw isc would have been. For <his reason 
the opaque portion of the curtain is re- 
stricted within certain limits. 

Another means of rendering isnses adiro- 
matic, is afforded by taking advantage of 
the very curious fact, that all qualities of 
glass do not ^lossess an equal refractory 
power for the same kind of light there- 
fore, by compounding a lens of two kind^ 
of glass, it is possible to make one oOtin- 
tcract the mischief which the otW has 
caused. 


A thjrd means of adjustment ;ls afforded 
by varying the curve of the lens itfH^lf ; 
and the ^neral result is, that lenses cau be 
— indeed ar^made perfectly aclnOmatic. 
3^Ss nesult ia contraiy to the opinion ex- 
pressed by the great Kewton, and its 
accomplishment proves to us that by pa- 
tient experiment and long i^asonlng, im- 
provements^regarded as altogether hopeless 
in one genocation^ may be accomplished by 
the next* All this lo^ prelude aliout 
refrahtioB and adiromatics, enables us to 
make short woik of the seeing mechanism 
of our eyes. 

A glance at the appended diagram will 
explain it all. In the hrst place, the young 



reader will observe by reference to the 
section, tliat an eye is an assemblage of 
many lenses, each lens being composed of 
a different material, and ground (if we 
may be permitted the term) in a different 
curve— ^iust the very thing the optician 
does in forming a telosco})e. Then again, 
bo represents wrbat we have already termed 
a curtain, but which we wiff in ftiture call 
the iris, fbr that is its anatomical name. 
Is the middle is a little hole, which wre 
may observe in our own eyes, and which 
anatomists tmuBn the pupil. Thus, by the 
association of theefi safeguards is the eye 
rendered absolutely achromatic ; and now 
mark the extreme beauty of Nature’s ar- 
rangement-mark liow infinitely superior 
it is to the work of man. The black cur- 
tain, a step as seen In our optical iustru- 
mi^nts, is merely a rigid piooe of metallic 
plate, haring a eeutr4 orifice neither 
capable of (expimsSon or eoiffTacticm. Of 
one definite atm it has bem foimed— of one 
definite size It must remain. In the eye of 
an. imimal it is a real curtain. The little 
central hole can be enlarged or contracted 
according to the will or the necessity of 
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the thus cuabliug it to dotenniue 

the amouut of light iutrochiced. In tbo 
broad glare of day this beautifal little cur** 
tain I'oiitractK, and its oentrul orifice, the 
pupil, is narrowed to a tnero juncture, be- 
cause too great a flood of is unfa*< 
vourable to correct vision. Wlien, however, 
oirouinstaiices are altiired— when the cx- 
temal light Is feeble, and the ere wante nil 
ip can get — then the iris unfolow, the pupil 

thrown wide open, and every fleeting ray 
of light is condensed. How beantjfiu are 
the provisions of Cod, as see^ In the organs 
(if his creatures ! Blit what becomes of 
•the light after it has passed through the 
asscxiiatcd lenses of which the eye is made 
up? Falling on a ttet-like expansion of 
the optic n<>rvc, termed the retina, it paints 
an imago of the thing viewed, an idea of 
wliidi image is conveyed — ^Iiow Or in what 
m inner we cannot tell — to the brain, and 
tJius we may be said to have traced the 
philosopJiy ol Tision to its end. 

Keicrtheless, souietliing vot remains to 
bt <iaitl about eve&. It would have been to 
little ben ice Ind Lord Rosse built his great 
telescope into a wall, without the power of | 
moving it. It wuuild in like manner have 
been to little service had the eyes been 
built into their long sockets without power 
of motion. They are sot each on a ball 
and socket joint, which admits of their 
lifting directed towards any quarter at 
pleasure ; and they are noted on by 
various piillies, wdiich We need not do* 
ftcnbo. Ther^^o^e, we sliall conclude this 
chapter by presenting to our rcadcis a 
practical plnlosophicril riddle, wliieh we 
may explain in some future number of tlio 
FAMinv Fribwik 

Close the left eye, then look steadfastly 
with the rigiit at the dot, at about two 
incheb distance. Gradually remove the 

+ 

/ Fig. I*. 

dot to about tbh distance of five inches, and 
the cross wlU disappear. Or, closing the 
rnrht eye, regard the oross with the left 
under the conditions indicated. The dot 
will now disappear. 


THE FAIRY OF THE ACORN 

tq fttfA ipetroB. 

Now, that all the world tmm camdidatea 
for literary flame, fnnitt I, ^ isimple Fairy, 
enter myself on the loet'-fot your favour ; 
and should I gam It, distiimtion will 
indeed be a proud one among th^lt^ippiug, 
dew-bipping (but not wriring) inhabitants 
of Elf-land. X «*n one of Titonia'a own 
troop, and havo great advantage oven every 
mortai wrker, as I need not face the critic^ 
should so fearful a monster approach, yon 
know, I oou da as we all did When Obmron 
was angry, creep into acorn caps, and 
hide us there.** So, having screwed up my 
ooorage to do the (like other asithors}, 
to proclaim my own ineriitsf sitting en- 
sconced. ih #i spacious Frovonoe rose, my 
tablets on my knee, with my largest pen 
(made from a wren’s breast feather) in my 
hand, let me indite the words which are 
intended to cause the tnimpct of Fame to 
reach from ono end to the other of Oberon's 
dominions. 

But where *ihall I nj^ly in order tliat my 
effusions shall meet mortal ny^s? 1 have 
a claim on the Fakilt Fkir'KO above 
all other acouaintanco — -for many a poor 
family’s friend have I beem, andf many a 
home ha\e 1 rendered happy by a gleam 
of sunshine. Go foitih, then, my words, 
and plead at the editorial doof for ad- 
mission. 

“ Long, long ago”— say forty centuries, 
more or less — (we fairies are not verj par- 
ticular fls to dales) lived Pelasgus, the 
first comfortable man” on record; be was 
born a wandering, root-eating luffian, but 
we whispered onr secrets to liiui as he lay 
reclined beneath the spicadiug oaks of 
Greece, and he profited by i^em. ^ He 
coquetted, too, ■with the iHuee of Architeo- 
tare, and taught his brethren to buHd huts, 
and to feabt on acorns. Now wore the 
fairicb happy I they had obtained notice for 
the fruits they tended, from the noblest 
creature, man. ISU that time, they had 
displayed their verdant shells in vain. 
Yoai after year tliey had giislcued in tlio 
sun, dropped from the bough, and became 
the prey of the bird, or even of the ciawling 
wt»rm; but now they had obtained tlitir 
rightful distinction; produced by tlio King 
of Tsees, they formed nouribhmeiit for the 
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Kiup: pf Atiinialft* It mu*<t be ackuow- 
ledged, that t^ie emong the animals 

soon gave np thte use of the deUoaoy^ but 
bad obtained a ^vide, and (till ttic* ignor- 
anco of mortals made them forget os) 
porpetnal celebrity; in proof of which I 
may recall lo you these ^artichlars, that 
among the Greeks one kmd of oak was 
called iih9t^09f which means eating; l^nd by 
the Latins Esrulmi fit to he eaten ; that in 
the laws of the Twelve Tables at Rome, it 
was provided that the owner of an oak 
nuglit pick op the fruit, even though it 
should have fatleu on another man's ground, 
and throe days were allowed‘hira to collect 
it. In Tunis the oak is still called the 
mmUhetfrmg tree, in allusion to the bread 
made from the fruit. Ton yoiirselvee call 
the fruit of which I have the charge, acorn, 
which IS nothing but a little 

altered; and I must tfiil you bore, that 
though I, and s large tribe, watch over the 
oak alone, yet wo are in strict alUanco 
with the guardians of all malt-bearing 
tree's, the chestnut, beeob, &o., and that 
wlicti you nae tbs verb to ma-j^-icate, you 
recall the days when your ancestors were 
indobted to boino of our company for daily 
faro. Well, after a time, men tw»k to cul- 
tivate other plants for food. As tables 
became common, we disappeared from 
them; you may well imagine that it nas 
not pleasant for an acorn to figur** on a 
board cut from the heart of tlio trcK' that boro 
it; even thp feeling of a 'vegetable would 
rise against such a fate; so we faitios 
quietly retired from rivalry With other 
viands. Btill was the acorn important 
enough to become the sulijeot of royal 
enact inent. Ycur Saxon King Ina, alumt 
the end of the 7th century, was pleased 
to give particular instructions concern- 
ing the preservation of trees fit ibr the 
pur))ose of fattening swine. To destroy or 
injure one, suljjjeoted the oflFendftr to a fine 
ol thirty shillings, and if any one cut down 
a tree under whose shadow thhfty hop^ 
could tatand, the fine was doubled, Now 
pray do not think, because wo had sunk 
from the food of men to that of pigs, that 
we thereby lost all our importance. The 
rents d»wived from this appropriation were 
cousidoi'nhle; the pannoffB (as the pasture 
of pigs upon us was called) was a good 
source of revenue. One nolfie received the 
pannage of two hundred bogs as thedowery 


of his wife, and the income derived from it 
was often the endowment of the religious 
houses. Offa, Khig of Mercia, when he hail 
conquered Lothaire, King pf Keiiit, to atone 
for his crimes, and es|n)crally for the blood 
shed in battle, gave a tract of land near 
Beyen Oaks, in Kent, to Chrisulmrcb, 
Canterburj^ as a pasturage for the arrh- 
hisbop's hogs. The Ust Saxon king, Ed- 
ward the Confessor, disdained not to make 
ipfts of mast; nor the surveyors of WilUam 
the Conqueror todeacribe forests according 
to their capacity of maintaining swine. 
Woods of so many hogs are often named 
in t>(m69^ Mmk» Neither could King 
John disregard the eeprus he would fain 
have done, when forced in his charter to re- 
drehs the grievances respecting pannages 
which the increase of parks for hunting ha<l 
occasioned to the poorer cla^iaes. In tlie 
year 1116, occurred a ternble deartli, in 
which the Htronuk observes: "this year 
also was so doficleut in mast, that there 
never was heard such, in all this hind, or 
in Wale').” 

Our importance has va nibbed in most 
parts of Europe. Tlic last repast at whuh 
we have been served, probably, is that men- 
tioned in Don Quuuote, and here they w^oro 
placed on the table by the goatherds. 
Teiesa sent a present of the chou'est ^he 
could collect to the duchess. But in Asia 
Minor acorns are still sold in the markets; 
they ore eaten both raw and rousted b;> the 
natives of Morocco and Algiers ; and a 
traveller (Michaud) siMuks with praise of 
(hose which grow in Mesopotamia and (Mr- 
distan. If we cross the Atlantic, wc) can 
produce a notable instance of cmr utility, 
not only ns food, but as iuculcatilig a groat 
moral lesson. The anecdote is related of 
the Americtfii President, General Jackson. 
His military passion led him to take the 
command of a body of militia destinod to 
act against the Indians. Jackson knew 
the character of his opponents, and fought 
them in their own way. After tin un- 
weoiied pursuit from one lnTking-p?;ice to 
another, he found tln^m at last, and forced 
thorn to a stand. Huwng ope of these pur- 
emits the brigadier apdl hie corps fell short 
of pravieions. Most of the troops mor- 
inured, not excepting the ofiloers, and all 
desired to return home. Jackson, informed 
of this discontent, sent his officers an in- 
vitation to brei^asi; with him the next 
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morning Surpmed at &uch an invitation, 
tin officers apj>eared at tUo time appointed, 
tboir euriosUy much e3!^cHo<l by the pro- 
jected eutertammcnt. A great quantity of 
acr/rne were spiead cm the iodr of the tent, 
which wa$ formed of branehed, and the 
General was soate»l on the ground. When 
In'! guests entered, he rose, and, pointing to 
the acorns, spoke thus:*— ‘^Gentlemen, so 
long as we hare these, we have no reawm to 
(yomplain of want of food; let us »it down/* 
Without further ceremony be resumed his 
se-it and began to eat the strange repost* 
The ofEcors made many wry faces, but 
.were obliged to munch the aoorns, as no 
1 oast beef a^as to be had. The General’s 
porscA^etatn'e was crowned with succoas— . 
he pat tlie Indians to flight. 

If this little chronicde of the guardian 
of the acorn tells anything whicTi is not 
known to all your readers, I hope, Hr. 
Lditor, you will not refuse it,a jdaoe among 
^our juigts of more proiemnd matter, and 
1 hiunbly subvcrilic inyseK 

Your obedient servant, 

Qniami. 

A MOIUHVS I^VENING THOUGHTS. 

B\ Mua. breouaNEV. 

0, HOMF-n ti joys, ao dear, ao avieet, 

<leii wood-fire beside, 

Mj l)ib^ creepinK at my feel, 

Wlio oft with fflanqe of pnde, 
liOokH back elute, und pleased to show 
How fust his tiny liuiba can go. 

And closely seated by my side, 

little daughter lair, * 

Whose doll upon hei knee doth nde. 

Essays a matum’a care , 

While many a lesson, haW severe, 

W ith kisses mixed, must Dojlv hoar. 

Theic lie m} vnluTaos, closed and sUll, 
Those chosen li lends of old , 

My pen, regardless of my will. 

Links m its hi onaed hold , 

High JO} 3 they gave , but not so deai*. 

As those tli.it gild my fireside hme. 
Whue haip and moI cniol gweot, 

'*’Mid youth’b unlolding hours, 

And gladru ss wings the d^ncci ’s feet, 

That seem to tread on fioWem, 

I*vc shared the cup; it spaiklod clear ; 
’Tvras fmwn , the precious draught is herb. 
I*vo trod the lofty halls, where dwell 
The nohlcst of oUr land ; 

And met, though humble was my cell, 
Warm smile and grectizig hand ; 


Yet doth she feel a thrill more blent, 

Whb lulls lier infant on her breakt, 

flh'cmg words of ptuhMt, such words as gird 
To high deiM« 

The wupuhe of my lohad h«vb 
Though btUl uimamed thuii; tneudi 
But whutqf these t they ftebt away, 

Like mist before uBbe^eit’s ray. 

Though many a paneeless gum 
Ikatk mode my pathway hdr« 

Yet 1 have knowp m Jpy like 
A mother’s nurgiog egee, 

To mark when stars m midnight sbine. 
My lnihnt*s brikl>^ r;^ diked on mine. 
Might wiknan wiu earth’s richest rose» 
Yet miM that'WildUflower acait, 

Which by the lowly cradle growib 
*Twere but n lios^ at best ! 
pass on, O world, in nil Ihy pride, 

I’ve made my choice, and here abide. 

Even sib, who Shmes with beauty’s ray, 
By fashion^s throng esarest, 

Tf Irom that pomp she turn away, 

And build hei sheltered neat. 

And hoard the )ewels of the heart, 
like Mary, fines thb bc^i pivrt. 


THE WOEK .TABL E FRIEND. 

POCKET-BOOK, BMBEOIDEREH IN 
API'LIQATION, 

Afhteriffhhn— A piece of fine cloth, 13 InchcB by 9. 
A yaid ol narrow black ribbon velvet, u littje 
block velvet, gold tbiead, No. 2 (3 skeina). An 
ounce of hloA glass beads, No 2 Also a rod 
button. A little Silk cord, oi the colour ol tl»e 
ttloth, will also be required , and saun, or Baisenet, 
to line the pocket-book. 

This pretty kind of pocket-book will com- 
mend itself to our fnends as being at onco 
very useftil and very quickly done. The 
tlm embroidered in applicntiou ih used to 
describe that kind of work in which the 
pattern as prodm ed by one sort of mntei ml 
Wmg cut out in any given design, and laid 
on another The otlges are finished with 
gold tliiead, gold-ifioloured Albert braid, or, 
m short, any material which the worker 
may fancy. 

These pocket-books, which are exoeod- 
ingiy fashionable in France^ have the 
design in three separate eomportmeuts, — 
always, be it understood, On tho Huma 
piece of cloth. The centre one is, of ( ourse, 
the full shie. The front is like it, but 
slightlv sloped fhoiu tlit* middle. The flap 
i& cut in the form seen in the engraving. 
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It may either be simply and clo'^cd 
up the sides^ to coatatn cards or work ; or 
it may be formed into a rognlar pooket«^ 
book* witb a place for a pencil, a ribbon 
down tbo back to bold some papex. In 
tliis caw, a thin card-board should be in- 
serted, on both sides, between tbo silk and 
the and a piece nearly the size of 

the two, and bent in tbo centre, ^Iionld 
als<i h ive silk gummed on one f^iie of it, 
to form a cover for the p.iper. 

The design of tins pock 't-book is vine- 
leaves and grapes The lea'V^Mi me cut out 
in velvet, and tacked down on the cloth; 
the edges stems, and voinings are entirely 
in gold thread, sewed olosely on. The ends 
are drawn through lo the wrong side. Ttie 
grapes are foiined of clusters of black beads, 
each one being composed of scven-K.« 
centre one, end six clhse round xt. Tho 
border h narrow black ytlvet ribbon, laid 
on; and at ear^h edge, black beads, placed 
at regular intervals, with aberat the Space 
of tv 0 between every two, make a pretty 
huish. 

The silk cord is used to conceal the 
sev mg by which the cloth and hnixxg are 
joined. 

Watered silk is preferable to plain for 
linings 

Thin kid, velvet, or satm may be nwd 
for these pocket-books instead of cloth. 


Gum is h*cqi'eiitly brushed along the 
bai k of the work when done; but it needs 
a vory practised hand to do this without 
spoiling it. ludoed, the prute«>'% of lining 
and sxtaldng dltogothei, js better done 
at a warehouse tben by amateurs. 


IMPERIAL PLRSR, 

skein of Irlllunt scAvlet silk, 
i a (^keia of kUick and tU ui that oucni- 
Utv of emerald gre^, nnO, Napoleon blue Six 
skema of gold thread l'a.ww’ment(. nt ti imminfjra, 
and an impel U1 claspt All tho silk 1« Prciich. 

This purse in the Ibst of the kind intro- 
duced into England. Tlxat it is pstronizt^d 
by the Empei-or of France is the reasoii 
it is termed Imperial. The clu^p, which 
is placed in the centre of the purse, is 
of a most unique construct ton* It is a 
small gold box, with a painting on each 
side, representjug <me of the public build* 
ings of Faris* The interior, lined with 
velvet, is Jar^ Unough to hold tv o vr throe 
sovereigns, jBesides tins clasp, the Im- 
p43>!ial purse roquires (as we may sec Iti 
the engraving) the u^aal numbci of slides 
and tassels for any long purse. 

With the scailet ellk in.ike a chain of G, 
close 11 into a round, and do two Ec in 
every chain stitch* 

2nd Bomd — 2 Sc in every stitch* 
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3r</ Rinmd, (- 1 Sc in 1, 2 Sc in next. 

4-10 Oontinne to inpreaBC 

two in «ono ten times in nvieiy roun^ untu 

there 4tre l2D stitches In the 

ls« BaiMm and gold. 

2 scarlet, I g(dd, 3 scadot 4* dl 
round. 

2nel Momd ^3ame coleitm. 4^ 1 scaarlet, 
3 j!:oi<l^ 2 sciuplet. 4* aU rOnhd. 

3rd jRoM^^Bwie coloars, 4- <5 g^ld^ 
1 scarlet. 4 dl^rotmd. 

•itA jgfdd. 



IHPKaXAC PCBSB. 


5f‘A and 6 tA All blach. 

7tA JBoiwd.— Scarlet and black 4 18 
black, 1 scarlet, 11 black. 4 4 times. 

SfA Eoimd — Same colours, with gold. 
4 17 bli^'k, 1 scarlet, 1 gold, 1 scaxlet, 10 
black. 4 4 times. 

9th H<ftntd . — Same col on'*^. 4 16 black, 
1 sc irlet, 3 gold, 1 scarlet, 9 black. 4 d 
tbno^. 

lO^A Round. — I- 1 black, 6 scarlet, 9 
black, 1 scarlet, 5 gold, 1 scarlet, 8 black. 
4 4 times, * 

11?// Round. 1 scarlet, 3 gold, 1 


scarlet, 7 black, I scarlet, 3 gold. I scarlet, 
It gold* X »Cflnplet, 7 blac^ 4 3 times. The 
4lh, end %>ith six hlm^, t scarlet. 

4 7goldj^l^carlet,3hlack, 
1 scarlet, 3 gdid, 1 wnariist» I black, I scar- 
let, 3 g^d, I aenriat, 3 1 scarlet. 

4 3 times. The 4th^ ijimm tmd witli 1 
scarlet, 4 hkick, 1 soarkt, 1 gold. 

I3th JhMMiK2»^4 3 black, 3 gold, 

3 scarlet, 3 gold, 1 scarlet, 3 blacki 1 scar- 
let, 3 gold, B e<ia)rlet, I g0l4 4 3 idmee. 
The 4tli, end with 4 scarlbl, 3 geld. * 

14is4 Romd . — 4 1 gold, 1 hlisck, 3 0 tmn, 
1 black, 3 goM. 8 scarlet, 3 gold, i acartetx 

5 black, 1 scarlet, 3 gol(h leearl^, 2 gold. 

4 3 times. The 4th, 2 scarlet, 3 A 

15?# 1 biackj^gi'eenjtl black, 

3 gold, 1 scarlet, 5 gold, 1 sckrlet, 3 Mac^k, 
1 scarlet, 5 gdd, t scarlet, 3 gold. 4 3 
times. The Mi itos end with 2 gold. 

16?# i?etin«L^4 1 black, 7 green,! black, 

5 gold, 1 scarlet, 3 gold, 1 scarlet, 1 blfcw k, 
1 scarlet, 3 gold, I scarlet, 6 gold. 4 3 
timi <4. 3'he 4th time end with 4 gola. 

17?# Round * — H 1 black, 9 green, 1 
blark, 3 gold, 1 scarlet, 1 blue, 1 scarlet, 3 
gold, 1 scarlet (over I black), 3 gold, 1 
scarlet, 1 blue, I scarlet, 3 gold. 4 4 
times. 1 gold over 1st black. 

18?A Round . — 4 1 black over Isf of 9 
green, 7 green, 1 black, 3 gold, 1 «icarlet, 3 
blue, 1 srarli't, 5 gold, I HOi’let, 3 blue, I 
Hcarlet, 3 gold. 4 4 limes End with 
gold over Ibt bliw: k. 

19?# Round . — ^4 1 black over 1st green, 
5 grwoM, 1 black, 3 gold, 1 scarlet, 5 bine, 

1 scarlet, 3 gold, 1 scarlet, 5 blue, 1 scarlet, 
3 gold. 4 4 times End as Inst. 

20?# Round . — 4 1 blmk over 1st of 5 
green, 3 green, 1 black, 8 gold, 1 st arlet, 7 
blue, 1 scarlet, 1 gold, 1 scarlet, 7 blue, I 
scarlet, 3 gold . 4 4 times. End as heliiro. 

21st Round ^{Gcntre row') — k 1 black 
over 1st of 3 green, 1 gre^en, 1 bU< k, 3 gold, 
1 scarlet, 9 blue, 1 scarlet, 9 blue, 1 scarlet, 
3 gold. 4 4 times. 

The following 20 1 Ounds must correspond 
with those already done, working them 
htickwaids fiom the 20th 1o the let. Thtu 
19 rows of open square crochet (woiknig 
back a arils and forwards), terminating in a 
row of Sc, will complete one end I'be 
othei is done precisely like H. Slip on the 
rings before sewing on the ckisp. 
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PORCUriNE-QTJlLL WORK. 


POROUPINE-QUILL WORK. 

OrB coiifttatR endeavotiT U to brius every- 
tbing of interobt before tlie notice o^ our 
numerous readers ; therefore, we arc always 
iu ‘'Onrfh of novelties, and may proudly 
look hack upon our late numbera, and as- 
sert that there is not another work, puh- 
lisheil in Great Britain whicdi ahonnda 
with such a \ariety of useful, novel, aud 
important matters as the FAftilLY 

Tlie suhieet of the present paper — ^Por- 
cupinc-qulll work — is one that i-* noved in 
iMio Und, although it hns ^heen practised 
ahroa*! for n\.iny years ; and as Our atteu- | 
tion has lately been callc<l to the subject 
hy tbe remarks of one of our earliest sub- 
.siTibers and correspondents,^ we think 
that stuiift dircctionH for thi*» style of work 
will he acocptnhle to our fnend-,.” 

A celebrated cook, In giving her direc- 
tiop-^ for dresdng a hare, cominenecs h) 
requesting her readers to ‘‘first catch the 
hare, aud then— Iress it.” We may also 
follow her example in one respect, and 
dire<‘t our readers to procure tlie piweu- 
piru‘’s (pulls h^hre commence the work. 

No doubt, most of them will oiclttim, 

“ Wljy, wc expected that the Family 
FniLM) wmuld inform us where they were 
to he had;” but we beg you, patient readei, 
to have a little more patience ere you cen- 
sure US unheard. 

Poicupine's quills are not very readily 
procured in Great Britain, and you must, 
tberelore, search the ctuiosity shops of 
London, and other great towns, before you 
t iin obtain a suflicieut supply. 

<* Why do you give us directions for 
work we cannot dof ’ exclaim some of our 
remlers. 

“ Bec.aiise,” we answer, <jur whh is to 
oblige the bulk of oaf subscribers, aud not 
merely a few individuals; and those who 
may not he able to procure the materials 
now, will probably nave a good stock to 
»elc( t from in a few weeks more.” Indeed, 
we know that tbe dealers in curiosities 
WHti'h the opportunity, and favour the 
fa'.hions of the day hy purchasing those 
articles that are most inquired for. We 
remem b<‘r being asked guineas for shells, 
some fifteen ycar» ago, that we could now 
procure for a less number of shillings ; and 

* A. W. O. (Jersey). 


thus it 'is witli most things. Fashion . 
rules rite day.” 

Well, we will suppose that you have • 
already obtained a good supply of porcu- 
idne’s quill.*', varying in length from seven 
inches upw^ards. All quills measuring less , 
than Seven iueho*^, ajid those that are 
curved, or rough, should he rejected. 

You must sort the quills, and place them 
together ufion a table, and then split ewdi 
evenly. In order tu split a quill properly, 
cut oft* the hlniit end with a penknife, then 
j split it from one end to the other, so as to 
divide it exactly in half. This must ])e 
done steadily, and not g^iicUy; because, If 
you are in a hurry, tjio quill ii» apt to snap 
off short. 

When a aufTicient number of quills are 
cut, you are ready to coinmenco the work, 
ami only require’ some “ liquid glue,”* — 
the foundation of the work,— a design, some 
etched borders, a few w^eights, and vaii> 
ous coloured varuishe», to enable you to 
finish it. 

TO MARE A POlUXTPllfr.-QtTtLL WOKR-BOX. 

Make, or have made, a box of pine wood, 
of the following shape and diincuhious: — 



At th« top At th(' tK)1 tom 

liOnatb of the lid. • . f> inches D mchei 

b»ix . H „ 81 „ 

Breadth of the lid . . 34 ,» 6] 

box , „ 5| 

The lid is made to drop into the lowo 
part of the box in the manner shown i 
the accompanying figure, and the insidi 



of the box may be fitted up and finisltcd 
according to taste, &c. The centre of the 


♦ J'or the manner of malt tug this glue, sec 
Family FaiLNo (Old Series), Vol. IV., p. 29. 
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, lid should have a turned black top, and 
there should also he four turned feet forth© 
flower part of the box. 

When the box is made, you must cut the 
quills into j)roper lengths for the various 
^ parte of it, according to iJite design; and 
having done so, lay them aside in distinct 
heaps until required to be affixed to the 
box. Of course, almoet any leaped box 
can be made in pine wood; but as the fore- 
gcfing illustration gives the simplest form, 
wc preferred that to an elaborately out- 
lined pattern, because many persons are 
liable to abandon a new pursuit, if it pre- 
«*^nts any difiiculties. 

We may remark, that the quills can be 
bent after they are split, by immersing them 
in hot water for a short time — from live to 
ton minutes — according to the thickness of 
the quill and the heat of the water. 

Before the quills are glued to the box, 
it is usual to fasten an ivory, btine, or syca- 
more moulding round the edges, in order 
to relieve tlic work. If the two first are 
Uhed, they ure generally engraven with an 
outline dciigii, which is afterward** rubbed 
in \iitb black iapan, or some other colours, 
such as red, blue, or green ; but the best 
method of proceeding is as follows:— Cover 
the i\ory or bone with engraver’s varnish, 
and draw the design upon it with on 
eh'hing-noedle. Whim finished, rub the 
surface gently with a piece of soft fiaunel 
or velvet, and then surround the edges with 
a wall or ledge of engraver’s wax,* after- 
ward^ pour on the etching fluid, which is 
compo‘*ed of 120 grains of fine silver dis- 
j solved i^ ounce of nitric acid, and then 
diluted with one quart of pure or distilled 
water. In half att hour, more or less, ac- 
cording to the required depth of tint, the 
’iquor must he poured off, the surface 
V ashed Aivith distilled water, and dried with 
jlotting-paper. The etching is then to be 
exposed to the light of the sun for an hour, 
after u hicli tlie bordering wax is to be re- 
moved, and the varnish washed off by 
mejins ofcoil of turpentine. If the ivory be 
exposed to the action of the light fbr a day 
or two after tbe varuibh has been removed, 
the design will become a permanent black 
or blackish brown colour. Other colours 

• For the method of etching, and applymf? and 
, mAkiiif? the rtchinK Kcouiui, as w< U as the bor- 
deuTic wax, see Kamili Faifkii (Old Smes), 

Vo). III., pp. 57 and 104. 


may be obtained by substituting tbe salt', of 
gold, platina, copper, &c, for a solution of 
silver. 

The aecompaiiymg illustrations will 
afford some idea of the kind of designs le- 
quired for the bone or ivoiiy work, but of 
course much 'ivill depend upon taste. 



If sycamore wood U used, the design is 
etched witli a pbn and Indian ink, and the 
moulding afterwards varnished with copal 
varnish, and then gluc^ to the box. 



When the etched borders have btvu 
affixed, the split quills should he esreAilly 
glued w the box. and kept in their iiosition 
imtildiy and firm by means of weiglUs, 
after which they should be rnbbe<! o\er 
witli fine sand-paper and flannel o»- < lotb, 
and tbe whole box varnished with white or 
mastic vamisb. 

Coloured varnishes are employed for the 
purpose of giving various colourings to the 
work, independent of the natural shading 
of the quills. If the varnishes are j adiciouhly 
and artistically used, some very heautiful 
effects may be produced, especially if groups 
of flowers and fruit are painted in varni**!]! 
colours in the centre of the quill work, •‘O 
as to relieve the general tone; a floral border, 
painted in varnish colours, al‘^o adds iiiatc- 
rially to the work, and has tlie additional 
advantage of being novel. 

Various effects may be produced with 
the porcupine-quills by arranging them 
diagonally, transversely, perpendicularly, 
&c,, BO as to form various designs, which 
may bo done by means of the graduated 
shades found in each quill. For example, 
we may form a chess-board of black and 
white squares with a Venetian border, or 
an envelope-box with etched edges and 
quill sides, having a raised coiitrf . ("ard- 
raik'j, mrttfh-boxe&, paper wcjghtr*, iMiok- 
[ tra.’^B, and a variety of ubefnl olyecU m'ly 
be oasilv ornamented by meantj of porcu- 
I pine-quills. 




m 


POETRY. 


riEAStTRI-h Ot (IlILDHOOD 

iKAJM6lAlM> IILOM llAF GBUUAN 
i6et Jrontn^i(.oe ) 

1 To\ m comi'fl ft om Germany, 

»hoj) rontaint^ nth stores, 

Boft <ln u fs ard there see, 

And i urks aud Jcvis, and Huois 

An \ there a prancinf^ steed I *spj, 

Ikuiint^ a haughty kmitht, 

"Whose t istli oqv^ns the rotU pn high, 

W ith gr ite and di awbi idge bi ight 

A euriouM wooden flguio begs 
A nut to crucK beneath 
He spu ad«i hiB arms and spiuvils his legs, 

And shews his monetious tcith 

Se( king hib pi py, bis very glitioe 
Uas somi thing sav igc in U 
“ III! I nuts from Kngl ind, fepain, and Ir'inoe, 
1 11 crack j ou in a iniiiute ” « 

tnlheio i icgiineut appeus 
Of Imceis and bussurs , 

And ihei e a hit of gn nudioi a, 

With b mnt rs fiuin the wgrs 

Drums tiumpets, pistols, swt ids, and guns> 

W ith hfes ind matching bun 1 
Ilu bo^ who to the lovinan imis 
"M v> have all ft om his hand 

hocking vnd hobby horses stand 
llai d by tor )o> s t( i ide , 

And there, f n girls dolk houses gi ind, 

Viul iui nilure Inside 

jth )oiT ted dolls 80 slim and sprue 
And sofjs thuis andscttl s, 

Did U i things bu,4ht, fin Dolivrs use, 

\n<l tubs, and jmls aud ^.erilts 

And ne u oi sh< cpfold ali cimipUtc, 

W 1th shCf lit 1 d, d and flot k 

A Mtrri Anduw sluids whose It ct 
Can give hta head a knock 

iht lot n in mukes him scratch hia t ir, 

And pi L it U a sei mon alter , 

"W nile ht u loguish look doth wear 
Is if he d bmst with laughter 

Seeing fluth things the children join 
I o raise a joyous ei y 
But they whose piiist is hire of com 
Can no hue pluythuiga buy 


BOMf S 1 1C rxci LI ENCL 

»T Ai r'CAnnun poiii 

Ah, friend I to d laasle let the yabi design , 

Tot*BUM> the thought, and touch the heart be thine ! 
That Cham eball giow, ^hen what fatigues the 
>M>g 

Flaunts and goes down an nnregarded thing , 

So, when the sun s bioad beam has tired the sigh^ 
Alt mild ascends the moon^s more sobci light , 
Serene m vngtn modesty she bhinea. 

And unobserved tht glaring orb declines 
Oh f bh Rs d with tempt T, wUoftc unclouded i ay 
C in m ikc to moirow chei itul as to da^ , 

She who tah loie a sister’s thams, or hoar 
Siilhsfor ft daughtir with unwoundtd eu , 
she who ne ei anfewers till a husband cools, 

Or, il bbe /blea him, never bliow sUi ruU s , 

C4i inns by act epting, by suhmitliiig sw» is, 

\ et has h( r hu jaoux most when shf obt i s , 
Spleen, \api>uis/ or small pox ibtrte tht in all , 
Aiul mlstles^ of heist U, thouj^h china tall. 

LAbr WIMUs 01 A CHILD 

MV JAMI-S 1 HmJDS 

* lit the hedges uei i bloom, 

\rvd tht warm wc^t wind is blowing 
I f I UK U avc he stifled i oont — 

I ct mo go whete flowers aic gtowmp 
‘ Lool mj cheek is thin and pale, 
ind my pulse is verj low , 

Eu m> sifehi btgins to fail, 

I ike my bund, and h I us go 
Was n )t tin* tht Kobiii’s song, 

1 ijiing thiouf,h tht casement Wide T 
J eh ill not bf lisUmiig long , 

I tke me to the incudov sldp 

* Betti me to tbi willow hi lok— 

I ei me hcui tlic uui \ null , 

On *he inch lid 1 mu^t 1 mk, 
i I e my bt ating hcii t is still ^ 

“ bamt and faintci j,tows xnv hrtatb— 

I rail me (iuickl> down the lane , 

Mothii, deal ’ this thill is deatA- 
1 sliall never apeak again !” 
hull the hedges aie in bloom. 

And the wrtim west wmd is blowing , 

Sb ill w e sit in silent gloom T— 

O er his grave the gi isb is glowing 


A SIMILF 

BT ITHJliaS IktOOBB 
bow, beneath the moonbeftin’s smile. 
Yon ftttu billow heaves its brt i«t, 

And fo ims und sparkles for awhile 
And, nmimuiing, then subsides to rest 
I hU8 man, the sjiort of bliss and cai e, 
Bises on Time s eventful sea, 

And, hat mg swell d a monent there, 
Xhus meltB into Eternity ' 


Oh happy Toyman I if 1 bad 
The wealth which in this plat f ts, 
1 would not stand and look so sad, 
And make such qUt er grimaces 
If I had every pretty thing 
You see found jou daily, 

J il < to the merry hu k IM sing, 

And snap my flngcra gully 
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ENIGMAS. 

1 . 

Wi* arp little airy oreaturcs. 

Each have different forms and features; 
One trf ua iij pUaa ia set; 

Another you will find in jet ; ^ 

A thiid, less bnpUt, is set in tin j 
The fourth, a shining boat within; 

And the fifth, if rou ].iiirsae> 

It Will never fly from yoUi 

2. 

Before a circle let appear 
Twice twenty-five, and five in rear; 
One-fitth of eiglit subjoin, and then 
You’ll quickly find what cunqucib mem 

Sp 

CIUEADES. 

1 . 

My fli’fit is equal ; second, grave ; 

M> third, niobt sinners wish to have. 

2, 

Too much for one, enough foi tau, and nothing 
for three. , 

ANSWERS TO THE ABOVE. 

Enk.iuas— 1. TheVouela. 2. Love. 

OuAUADES— 1. rur-dim, 2. iSeciet. 

AVs\Vi:us TO FAMIl.Y rASTlME—PAcr S72 

C> 0 {.uApui( AL PAKAiJOXra— 1. Horizon till dials 
witliin the 1 1 epics oast no shadows at noun twice 
over} lear, because the sun is veitic.il: iind no 
imivciMl iing-diul will bhow the houi when the 
sun IS 111 eillier equinox. 2. The firht meridian 
(tiom whence lougituile is reckoned east and 
west) i).isseb rnuhvas between the ship aiwi the 
island, and therefore reg.ird is h.id to the east 
and v'cst longitude, and not to the points of the 
compass. :L Diiectly urider the poles, w^iere all 
the points ot the eomji.iss meet. 4. The eaitli Is 
Sun f ’ 'nd( d by a body of air, called the atmosphere, 
through Which the rays ot light come to the eye 
from .ill tlie heavenly bodies; and since theae 
arc adtniUed through a vacuum, or at least 
trough a vciy’ roie medium (a medium is ii fluid, 
jov bubstance, through which a ra} of light can 
■penetrate), and tallobliquelyi pon the atmosphere, 
which IS a dense medium, they will, by the luwrt 
of optics, be relrueted m lines, approaching 
nearer to a perpendicular lioni the place of the 
obaervir Jor nearer the zenith) than they would 
he wi I e tlie medium to be removed. Hence, all 
the lieaveniy bodies appear higher than tliey 
roAl.y ai e, and the nearei they are to the hoi’iwon, 
the hioie obliquely lUo ray falls, and consequently 
the gieater is the refraction, or difiVo'cnce between 
iheir apparent and true alutudos. The above may 
ho clucid.ited by the following simple experiment. 
But a piece ot flilvi‘r at the bottom of an cnipty 
vessel, and then stand at such, a distance from it 


as to cause the ail ver to be just out of sight. Then, 
by filling the glass with water, which is u denser 
medium thiin air, and standing at the same die* 
taace from it as before, the silver may be plainly 
seen. 

TniNSPosmoNR — ^1. Fair, Afr* 2. Mean, ftffnne, 
Amen. a. Peels, Sleep. 4. Ten,*Net. 5. Now, 
Won, Own. 

Ripui-ks— 1. BaT-l|py. 2. Teet-y. 

GvoMi-niicAi- Puzabfis— 1* On p, plane nttrface 
the solution of the problem wcmld be imprnetioa- 
ble, but on a curved surface it may he easily done* 
Fold a sheet of paper round a cylinder, and with 
a pair of compashcs desoribe a circle upon it, as- 
suming any puiitt as a Centre; then, W'bfm the 
paper is unfolded, and extended on a ptime sur- 
face, an oval will be presented - (the oval must 
not be confounded with Aie ellipse : the latter has 
no part of the curve of a circle in its rom}iosition ; 
but, being described on two points, called its foci, 
it is continually varying)— the shortest diameter 
of which will be in the ditection corresponding 
with the axis of the Cylinder. 2. A right line 
perpendicular to the plane ol the two giN en lines, 
at the point of their concouisc, will bo perpen- 
diouler to them both. 

AitniiMJ-riK'Ai. QuEmoNH — 1. On the first view 
of the question, there does nwt upp ar to he any 
loss ; for, if it be supimsed Chat, in mdling five 
apples for 2d., she gave three of the latter sort 
(visj. those at thro® a-penny) and two oi the for- 
mer (viz. those at twro o-penny), she would re- 
ceive just tlie snnin money as who bought thorn 
for; but this will not hold throughout the whole, 
for (ttdmittiiig that she sells them us uhove) it 
must he evidont that the latter stock would bo 
evliauhied first, ami oonscqnently she mii'.t sell 
ss m.my of the formci us remained overplus at 
live for 2d., wliich she bought at the rale of two 
a-i>©nny, or four fur 2d., and would therefore 
lose. It will be readily found, that wlum she had 
sold all the latter sort (in the above manner), she 
would have sold only eighty of the former, for 
there are as many ihreet. in one hundred and 
twenty, os twos in ei«ht} ; then the remaining 
fort} must be sold at flic for 2(1,, which were 
bought at the rate of four tor 2d. — *.c., 

A. d. A. d. 

If 4 : 2 ; : 40 : 20, prime cost of 40 of the first sort. 

5 : 2 : : 40 : 16, selling price of ditto, 

4d loss, 

2. The lea.st number that will answer this ques- 
tion is twehe; for if we hupiiosu that e.>eh Grace 
gave one to cai'h Muse, the latter would each 
has'c three, and there would remain three for 
each Gtuce. (Any multiple of 12 will answer the 
coiidiuons of the question.) 

Anaorawt#— 1. Elliott. 2. Wlilte. 3. Sotheby, 
4. Denham. 5. Mason. G. lainghorne. 

£MiuAtA«— I. A Blaoksnuth. 2. WIT. 
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CHUSS. 


JEBITED BY j^ERR BARRWITZ 

No. XXVItl — Dr. "Wfir — *Wlij,t© first, to cheekmate m foui moTOs. 


BLACK. 



wajn. 


OAMF XX-vni— reared between Mr Roden and 
anotha Ainuteur the foixner gluing' hie Q Kt (ULmove 
Blitf k e Q Kt tiu. buaid } 

Mnfk-^Mr B<t*m Whttt^Mi ClmKt 


1 K F 2 

2 K Kt ton 3. 

» » to Q 

4 a Kt P ^ 

5 Q B P 1 

6 Q P 2 

7 Pafitie* 

8 Q takteP (a) 

S 0 B to tw Kt 0 
10 B toK K 4 
]] K P 1 
U Kt tAkl^8Kt 

15 U to K Kt 3 

K Q taktsK Kt P 

16 K B P 2(e) 

10 B tokeaB 

17 K B P takes P 
IS K takes K 

19 K to It «Q , 

20 Q toB rlt*] 

21 K K P 1 
E Q toK. b 4 


1 K P 2 

2 Q Kt to B 8 
8 ii to Q B 4 

4 B taJcPBXt P 
6 B toU B 4 

6 P tefcoKp 

7 P toQ C 

8 K Kt toK 3 

9 K 11 P 1 

10 U P 1 

11 Q Kt takes P (b). 

12 P takes Kt 

18 K B to Q 3 

14 k li loll Ml 

16 Q H toK 1 

16 B P takes B 

17 11 bike^K (tb ] 

18 B toQ B ILch] 

19 <1 tod fi 

40 K toQ ^ 


21 R toK Kt Sq 
24 kt toX B 4 


27 Q to Q B. 4 [chi 27 k to Q TJ sq (rf 

44KtoQsq 24(JtnR’' 

Biuck now mated in tbw t movi s 


NOTI*e ro GAMR Xkvm 
(a) Q to Q Kt 3 would baTt been mere attoolung 
(fi) P tnktsP stemstobeitrelbrable 
(t ) In ordf r to fipi n K llle foi bis 11 if P takes P 
(d) Ho should have plnyed a Kt r . whieh xtould 
bavi Loni])ell(.d Blat k u> play Q to Cl sq wlu n h( could 
liarc (xcbaiiged, bavlug tho advanttigt of a dc tr piett 


BOlITTlON TO PBOBB'EM XXVlt 
•wwtr liiATJC 


1 a toK rrrhl 

2 R taktsXt rehl 
6 K Kt P 1 -Hate 


1 Kt tak< s a 
8 K takes R 


ROW nON TO PBOBI I H XV\ III 

WniT* SLACK 

1 KLtoK 6[ch3 Ik takwR 

2 B toR 7 2 Kt take^M (best) 

7 B takes Q (tbl 3 Kt tuO 5 

4 B takes kt— Mate 
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J i 3 r% h KAi coi rcbpondonts are dwiroufl of learrtlnfir 
, a Kate ind cas^ imtliud ol hw miming, and wc are 
i^cnablcd, b\ the couitcsy of a friend, to gratify 
then It miv bo piemised, thit (iorkaof 

the oiditiu> foim, end bl ulders, are dangerous 
and mt )n\ t,nu nt zn learning to swim 3 hej Im- 
p(d( the action ot the aims, laiae the body too 
high, and ai< apt to nlip too low donn, fwi ns to 
hf op the noMfz 8 bead undez water thn» ae- 
cidciit, ininA pirapns using corks have bicn 
drowned Jhi objection that it ruses tht body 
ti o hirfh out ot the watei also applies to nwun* 
num,-bclt‘i whuhhavr the same petuU irity 
J hi lollowinf, plan will enable an> one to leant 
to swim Ol tbowc who cannot hwim, to cross deep 
A\ atn Hufc 1 a 1 he directions, w hich are simple, 
rniuut t nc — 

3 ake n pit 1 1 of cork, or, foi want of cork, light 
Aiood such a«de U, md form it in to an pval shape, 
about < ighlccn inchiK in its utmost width Cut 
u bolt m tbp crntio wide enough to admit yoai 
lu ck i Ik u divide it m two^ pieces, thus Ihen 
jom the two parts 
on one Side with a 
hinge of gutti per- 
chd, ot caouohouc, or 
leathei, and on tht 
otUci side of It with 
htrmcs Iht no\ico has onlj to put the two 
sidt‘)rfuna his neck, tie the stimgs, and whiU 
hf (aiinol sink, he hu‘> lull use of hw aims and 
hf s in in u\ light position, which is the best ol 
ill i( i X be iniui m the ait of swimming 
The si ipc of tlu cork ofteia no impediment 
wh itcMi to the progress ot the swirauur, m the 
W ltd 

line instiument made in eoik light wood or 
buk woull bi leiy convenient to tra\oHciB 
crossing iiMis in Aniciica, Afiica, or Australia, 
IB t)uj collide 11 lA a considerable weight imcked 
upon tlu 11 h ads tbns — 



Iheswimnici curies his blanketHund clothes 
on Ills hold, and hi» gun over his shoulder, 
Kw miming w itJi ore hand in the greatest ti ecdom. 

lor Uviining to swim, an Indii-iublicr ring 
cusnion, with an opening and stnng, answers 
w ( 11 but It IS h iblc to get punctured 
“When IS the best time foi eating ftaut?* 
inquires u subBcribei, under the mellow Uesigna* 
lion of ‘ AuzoaI'Ius Ihe qucbtionis of some 


Importance, and deserve# a fowr temuks Fruit 
is digestiblo jn proportion to its perfection, and 
hence the oaxe to be observed with regaid to 
ripeness The drier fruits arc adapted to eqol 
and dry weather , the moister due# to the hotter 
Thus the less juxoy sorts of chtertioib ipearH, and 
peaches, aro not only most grateful but most 
aaltttiirv when the wtather is not excossivelA hot, 
while the cui,iart, and the melon, and the moist 
peach, are best adapted to the hotti Bt weather. 
IheBome nij) belaid ot the dilleiciit hours of 
the dzv If fiuitb art eaten at all late in thf day, 
espeUttlly alter mid-day, tliey shmild be the more 
walerr, as the melon 1 mit should f,tnei allj bo 
eahnin the eailv part of the day, uud seldom 
late in the CAcning The mpining is, on the 
whole, bist, and nca,t to that, piihapK, the 
middle of the dOA I he woist tunc is the hour 

Junt bi fore gomg to bed 
Fdward CAiiTaa has sent ub tlie outlim of a 
sjsttm ot phrenolugj bv himself It is howivf r, 
80 utterly ditipid of nnBOn, thit Gall and bpurz- 
henii would huM blushed to own Btieh ii com- 
panion in BOteuoo Ihe ciamuin is tuiui d bA W 
Cai tci into a queei kind of workshop in whicli 
our friend //icon.;## with such a lampunt fimy 
that he 1 urly rnybulies himsr If, md m i\ be k u^ 
while looking after othei heads, to have lost his 
own* According to this SA sum, Mr Cuitti would 
gnaiaiiUi mentil quutudc m tin maiiudlih Ha 
a tlnaelA \am)n itzon ot the oh ration oi d( pn s- 
81011 ol the skull I He reminds us of soine liuts 
wiltttn in the ‘^golden ige” ol phieiiology 
“ Aav IV w ith all doubt and nusgii iiu, , 

Noav Iovli 8 must woo In tlu bo )k 
Thei e H an t nd to all ti ick and di et n ing, 

No men t in bi caught bj u loi k 

Blight eACB, or a lose-winniiiff dimplt. 

No longer tlu ii witchery fling , 

That luA 01 indi i d must la simple 
Who 3 Iclds to so billy a thing 

No nun f nerdAvcflA tht bright glances 
Wiuiut C ipid shot inoAvsofjoie 
To skulk It t us limit our I mt its 
And luAc, liA tlu bumps wc CAploict 

Oh, now wp can tell iii a ininuto 
W h it tall will bt oui n w heu avp wed , 

Tbf lu II t h IB no pnssion witJxiii it 
That IS not ( iigraAed on the head ** 

Ml C iiUi must not expect lurthei publimtyon 
this Bub LCt in oui pages 

A “Tot»o Lady” wishes to know why the 
Shamrock is tht national emblem of Irelmd 
Accoidiug to legendary tiadition, when St 
Pitiiek landtd near 'VSicklow, to convert the 
Iiibh, in 43 i, the pagan inhabitants were about 
to stone him , but having obtained a hearing, lie 
eudeuAOUied to expliin to them the IrtuitA in 
LnitA , but thej could not undirstond him till, 
plucking a shamrock— three-leaAod gras#, or tre- 
foil—fiom thf ground, he said, “ Is it not as 
possible for the lather, Son, and Holy Ghost, as 




m 


atm ^xuiLY oouNoii 


tq tfrow npqn fungte uti^k ’** 
Khlidtt («4^« tb« tcj^i»(i) Yhfi Ic&Mh were 
oOnVinoed. 

** A Y<mN« ^MDlf PttOif wJrb wiidB tw A 

i«B<M»ocj«ed in ^e^irotis to fcpow 
lnoi l^anf^Nrt^tteftg ]« snfficipntly good, 
oim only say, thit ottr own pertmanBhfp, 
IS of a ootcntnc ohartwlei, 

shamefi uh tlio ooatirast Our eorroapondcnt « 
llifwi, ‘‘tlic aic^-efloftanter^S vand,'* njtist cw* 
tainly bo xliamontl-tittpiBd to cour’w along so 
gtwoeftiUy. A letnet, wrrtton. in a fair, legible 
liand, without any Mots or era^res, and pio- 
IKRfly ftddHl, swlod, ami directed, m one verj 
good IndSx to a lad} ’S oharacier 

A^Bi* M is tUsuoui of becoming a weatbe** 
seei-f no trddl quaUfloation ui our \arlable oh- 
mate. The foilofnrtng dimotiona may aeriefora 
atorm-glavi — lake 2 draebrnn of camphor, ^ 
Aiachm ol pure nitrate of potaSh, imei ^ diadim 
of muiute Of nmmoma Irituiate them to- 
gtthea* until the> aw thoroughiy pnlvoiistd 
Put tftcue iugrirlicnts nto a bottle of ab<iut 10 
inches In length, and I mch m diametei , half 
fill It with the b<st al^Uol, and add distilled 
■watej, until jou obtain as heayy'U precipitate as 
you considei neoes«ary Coik the bottle, not 
<jover It with pel forated hladdci, us rccointnendi d 
eomc turns I he itisti ament should be kept in 
the shade, as solai light deranges ir I he in* 
dicationis givim hy these glaas^s are as follow h -> 
If thf we ithei pr<««j‘e to be fine, the solid m itter 
of the composition will settle at the bottom of the 
glass, whilf the. lujuid will niinuu tiansparent, 
batpiesious to a change for nun, tht oomponiid 
• will giaduall} risf, the fluid continue pchucid, 
and small stus will be obseived moving oi tloau 
mg about nil Ian the vessid TWtsn ’*fonr hour(> 
before a stoim, or v<i?rv high Winii, ti«e Bubstanu 
will be puti> on the nitriaco ef the liquid, appa* 
renU> ih the fiuni of a leaf, the fluid in such 
eaae will be in a slnte ri ^amibllng fennentatipn 

The closing of oar pieswut volume lemmds uh 
that we ha VI scvotil quostionh to answer The 
kindness of our fiiendo has greatly ossrsted uf. in 
tiliisrcspeci 

*‘Youi correspondent Cl P (writes Wiitiam 
pATPrKiwoN ) in page 2? J, requires to know n^he- 
thei the ‘ Aiueuud, oi Fiench biToineter, can be 
dep^ded upon ’ I can only state that the tndi- 
Ottilitmes ol this instrument havn been tested, by 

S ' it under the receiver of an au -pnmp , and 
ng its m irch m oompArjsmi with thy m- 
U! of th< long guage, they were found to 
agree to less than oueT^Uundredth of un incli*'* 

S. B (page 288) will an excellent 
brown varnish for leathei work by taking of 
diell-lat uTkd gmu juniper, each, an ounce and a 
half. Blit of tuitai a dnehm, Venice tUipeutim 
three diachins, spiiltb of wmc one pint— to be 


mlkcd."' Our thanksare due to »‘K ” for this 
receipt. 

Our eomfuitalble eoi respondent, XL B , who in 
page 388 mqnjrod whut ingredients wtic ne* 
coHsary fdr a tJwrimffhly good raised pie, his h<w^ 
bst pathnoe seserely taxed by wailing loi 
information 'We have no doubt that f (on* 
Rtruction and destruction of such a deU c c dish 
wih Tcquue much less tune lleio are tlu ton* 
tents, sanctioned hy no Iqhr an authont} Umn 
Hhat of Lbcpiince of modem oookH, Alexis sojer 
htmeelfl and placed under our eve bi m t vpC- 
ricnced housew ife Wt gist tU( receipt u1 kn{^lh, 
as all our rooders arc doubtless lutere'^fid lu the 
subject —‘'Hot raisid picH niaj he ni ide aiUi 
mutton, with fillet of beef cut into thin rIucs ol 
the siro of lamb chop<«, or of rump stt ik by 
laying a jnett at the bottom, soasoning ind filling 
altomatelj with potatoes and the me it , ^ e \l md 
ham pies are also exciUmt but the ]K)t ihuN in 
them had bettci bo omitted, the ^Lal, howi\er, 
seasoned and dipped in flour l'imuu> dstibe 
inide with \ttd Bwefthtoads and Inn, but then 
about three pttitR of H pint of whit ( muci Uould 
be pouicd in aftei tht pu is bakid I owls or 
i ibbitA miv likewise be luf into jofrit , imi put 
into i 'ttewpan, with up <i ofbutt<i pm m ly 
wt U se iwning them w ith pepp#*i , s ilt, uidr In ]jpi d 
esib riots, torn thf stfwpin dost mil Ic im it 
twenty miuuUM oier a slow flu win n uld i pint 
of white s,iuet, and slmnior tf i inmuti s 1 imei , 
whtn cold, bmld tliciu up m the murioi ol the 
pae, which eovtr and bake an hour m i waim 
jven V^^e ma\ add tint Uu hist ‘ u hsh ’ (wo 
ask put don ol M 8t>ye])foraU dislus nlntiur 
*‘iaisod **^ ntherwiae isiheiifulm ss Vlihou^h 
wo do nol S BWiigofeer hold with Pitci Pjiid n , ih it 

“ 5 he turnpike toad to peojiU's hearts w i lind, 
lacs thiough ihm mouth , or wt mistiko 
nwnkmd 

for wt hi*vo a better opinion cf hum in mtini , 
ytt there can be no doubt th it a propir icgud 
for homei\ (omloits is not to b< despised 

KA'iaiaiN wishes for a ueeijit to cltan ku) 
glpvoh (page 2H«), ami seveiul modes hive been 
toi Winded by cinrosijondeut’f We hii< only 
siHicc foi one. Which we annex Fust see tint 
your hands aie clean, then i)Ut on tht glou md 
wash them, os though >ou wtu w iRlnnp a our 
hinds, mil basm of spirits of turpHuuiu uuiil 
q ilte clean, then hang them up m i waim pi op, 
or where thcie is u good-curunt of m, wloch 
will can*y ( ft all smell of the tui im ntn«s< 

A few questions vtt reiuain to be an^rwcitf hut 
space IS inexmabk, and wc mu''t icqiust our 
ftunds to accompany us to the nt\t lolumc. 
Foiiente is often our tp\t, but ns Hockoi s - — 

** ’fis the soul of peace 

Of all the vii tuc», ’tisthe ntaicst Liii to hca\cn 










